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2  INTRODUCTION. 

tion,  I  do  not  scruple  to  challenge  your  regards,  for  tliat  art,  iu 
fiction,  which,  while  you  were  upon  the  bench,  among  the  big- 
wigged  gentry,  would  have  been  very  much  out  of  plMC,  occu- 
pying any  share  of  your  consideration,  and  certainlyWtt  to  be 
held  for  a  moment  of  any  authority  in  the  fonnation  of  your 
solemn  judgments.  Now,  you  may  luxuriate  in  the  treasures 
of  romance,  without  endangering  the  dignity  of  law — now,  you 
may  feed  upon  song  and  story  without  rendering  suspicious  the 
ultimate  decrees  of  justice.  No  one  now,  of  all  the  Burleighs 
of  society,  will  chide  you  with  rewarding  the  muse  too  extrava- 
gantly ;  or  throw  up  baud  and  eyes,  in  holy  horror,  to  find  you 
poring  over  the  pages  of  Scott  and  Cooper,  instead  of  the  better- 
authorized,  and  more  musty  volumes  of  Bracton  and  Fleta,  Lit- 
tleton and  Sir  Edward  Coke — to  enumerate  no  other  of  those 
grave  monsters  of  great  profundity  —  I  will  not  say  dullness  lest 
I  ruffle  your  lingering  veneration — whom  "even  to  name,"  by 
one  who  has  utterly  renounced  their  authority,  "  would  be  un- 
lawful." You  may  now,  in  brief,  recover  all  your  natural  tastes, 
without  disturbing  the  peace  of  society,  or  vexing  the  sensibili- 
ties of  convention — recover  all  the  tastes  which  the  legal  pro- 
fession expects  you  to  surrender,  and  with  an  eye  newly  open- 
ing to  art,  and  a  soul  growing  daily  more  and  more  sensible  to 
the  truth  in  fiction,  acquire  a  better  sense  of  the  sweet  in  hu- 
manity, and  the  beguiUng  and  blessing  which  always  compen- 
sate (no  matter  what  the  cost)  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  ideal. 
Nay,  even  though  you  put  down  the  books  of  Scott  and  Cooper 
to  take  up  mine,  it  will  somewhat  reconcile  you  to  the  rebuke 
of  taste,  when  you  reflect  that  I  summon  to  my  aid  the  muse 
of  local  History — the  traditions  of  our  own  home — the  chroni- 
cles of  our  own  section  — the  deeds  of  our  native  heroes — the 
recollections  of  our  own  noble  ancestry. 

"  Katharine  Walton,"  the  romance  which  I  now  venture  to 
inscribe  with  your  name,  constitutes  a  sequel  to  "  The  Partisan," 
and  is  the  third  of  a  trilogy,  designed  especially  to  illustrate  an 
important  period,  in  our  parish  country,  during  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution.  You  are  quite  as  familiar  with  the  scene  occu- 
pied by  the  action  in  these  stories  as  myself,  and  quite  as  well 
taught  in  the  general  cliaracteri.stics  of  the  actors.     Of  my  baud- 
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ling  of  these  subjects,  it  becomes  me  to  say  nothing'.  But  while 
I  forbear  all  remark  upOn  the  plan  and  conduct  of  these  ro- 
mances, I  may  be  permitted  to  say  thart  they  were,  when  origi- 
nally published,  so  many  new  developments  and  discoveries  to 
our  people.  They  opened  the  way  to  historical  studies  among 
us — they  suggested  clews  to  the  historian — they  stmck  and 
laid  bare  to  other  workers,  the  veins  of  tradition  which  every- 
where enriched  our  terri''iry — they  showed  to  succeeding  labor- 
ers— far  abler  thaa  myself — what  treasures  of  matenel,  \a,j 
waiting  for  the  shaping  hands  of  future  genius.  When  I  first 
began  ttese  fictions,  no  one  dreamed  of  the  abundance  of  our 
possessions  of  this  sort — 'that  a  scene  or  story,  picture  or  statue, 
had  been  wr-ought  out  of  the  crude  masses  which  lay  buried  in 
our  soil.  My  friends  denounced  my  waste  of  time  upon  scenes, 
and'  situations,  and  events,  in  which  they  beheld  nothing  latent 
—nothing  which  could  possibly  (as  they  thought)  reward  the 
laborer.  Now,  South  Carolina' is  regarded  as  a  very  storehouse 
for  romance.  She  has  furnished  more  materials  for  the  use  of 
art  and  fiction,  than  half  the  states  in  the  Union.  Eegarding 
myself  as  nearly  at  the  end  of  my  labors  and  career,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  suggest  this  comparison,  with  a  natural  feeling  of 
pride  and  satisfaction. 

A  few  words  more.  While  "  The  Partisan,"  and  "  Melli- 
champe,"  occupied  ground  in  the  interior,  scenes  at  the  head  of 
the  Ashley,  and  along  the  Santee  and  Wateree,  "  Katharine 
Walton"  brings  us  to  the  city  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work,  and  much  of  its  interest,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the 
delineation  of  the  social  world  of  Charleston,  during  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  period.  These  de^eations  are  so  many  careful  stud- 
ies, pursued  through  a  series  of  many  years,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  most  various  and  the  best  authorities.  The  matter, 
in  fact,  is  mostly  historical,  even  when  merely  social.  The  por- 
traits are  mostly  of  real  persons.  The  descriptions  of  life,  man- 
ners, customs,  movements,  the  social  aspects  in  general,  have 
all  been  drawn  from  sources  as  imquestionable  as  abundant. 
The  social  reunions,  in  many  instances,  as  described  in  the  story, 
were  real  occurrences.  The  anecdotes,  the  very  repartees, 
though  never  before  in  print,  are  gathered  from  tradition  and 
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authority.  I  have,  in  a  great  pai-t  of  the  story,  contented  my- 
self with  simply  framing  the  fact;  preferring  to  render  my 
materials  unique,  rather  than  to  put  them  upon, record  as  bold 
and  casual  reminiscences. 

The  trilogy  contemplated  when  I  began  "  The  Partisan,"  is 
now  complete  with  "  Katharine  Walton,"  though  it  will  be  found 
that  certain  of  the  dramatis  'persona  of  this  series,  have  a  pro- 
longed existence,  in  another  romance,  yet  to  follow,  which  opens 
at  the  moment  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  closes ;  and  is 
designed  to  show  the  effects  of  that  conflict  upon  the  condition 
of  the  country,  the  fortunes  of  its  people,  and  the  general  morale 
of  society.  But  of  this,  nothing  need  be  spoken  now.  Enough 
for  the  present,  and  for  the  volume  in  your  hands.  I  do  not 
ask,  my  dear  Frost,  that  this  book  shall  take  the  place  with  you, 
or  with  any  of  your  ancient  brethren,  of  the  fathers  in  the  law  ; 
but  shall  be  quite  satisfied,  if  when  the  Bigwigs  are  fairly  shelved, 
or  under  the  table — out  of  sight  and  mind- — you  closet  your- 
self for  an  hour  with  my  heroine  of  the  Ashley  ;  a  woman  drawn, 
I  honestly  think,  after  our  best  models  of  good  manners,  good 
taste,  good  intellect,  and  noble,  generous  sensibilities ;  ftank, 
buoyant,  and  refined ;  yet  superior  to  mere  convention. 

"A  s]»int,  yet  a  womiin  too  ! 
Her  liouseliold  motions  light  and  freey 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty  !  — 
A  creature  not  too  bright  nor  good 
Fur  human  nature's  daily  food ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles." 

Yielding  you  now  to  the  lady,  while  the  south  wind  sweeps  in 
from  the  sea,  bringing  you  perfumes  of  orange  from  the  groves 
of  Hayti  and  the  Cuban,  I  leave  you,  my  dear  Frost,  to  the 
most  genial  embraces  of  the  summer. 

Very  faithfully,  your  friend,  &c. 

W.  G1I.MORE    SiMMS. 
VVooDLAHr  AprU,  1851 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OLD   SOLDIERS. 


OuB  story  opens  early  in  September,  in  the  eventful  ;year  of 
American  revolutionary  history,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty.  Our  scene  is  one  destined  to  afford  abundant 
materials  for  the  purposes  of  the  future  romancer.  It  lies  chiefly 
■  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ashley,  in  South  Carolina,  a  region  which, 
at  this  period,  was  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  arms  of  the 
foreign  enemy.  In  previous  narratives,  as  well  as  in  the  his- 
tories, will  be  found  the  details  of  his  gradual  conquests,  and  no 
one  need  be  told  of  the  events  following  the  fall  of  Charleston, 
and  terminating  in  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  at  Camden,,  by 
which,  for  a  season,  the  hopes  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  efforts 
of  valor  which  aimed  at  the  recovery  of  the  country  from  hostile 
domination,  were  humbled,  if  not  wholly  overthrown.  The 
southern  liberating  army  was  temporarily  dispersed,  rallying 
slowly  to  their  standards  in  the  wildernesses  of  North  Carolina ; 
few  in  number,  miserably  clad,  and  almost,  totally  wanting  in 
the  means  and  appliances  of  war.  The  victory  of  the  British 
over  Gates  was  considered  complete.  It  was  distinguished,  by 
their  usual  sacrifices.  Many  of  their  prisoners  were  executed 
upon  the  spot,  mostly  upon  the  smallest  prete.xts  and  the  most 
questionable  testimony.     These  sacrifices  were  due  somewhat 
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to  the  requisitions  of  the  loyalists,  to  the  excited  passions  of  the 
conquerors,  and,  iu  some  degree,  to  their  own  scorn  of  the  vic- 
tims. But  one  of  those  decreed  for  sacrifice  had  made  his  es- 
cape, rescued,  in  the  moment  of  destined  execution,  by  a  most 
daring  and  unexpected  onslaught  of  a  small  body  of  partisans, 
led  by  a  favorite  leader.  Colonel  Richard  Walton,  a  gentleman 
of  great  personal  worth,  of  considerable  wealth,  and  exercising 
much  social  influence,  had,  under  particular  circumstances,  and 
when  the  state  was  believed  to  be  utterly  logt  to  the  confederacy, 
taken  what  was  entitled  "  British  protection."  This  was  a 
parole,  insuring  him  safety  and  shelter  beneath  the  protection 
of  the  conqueror,  so  long  as  he  preserved  his  neutrality.  It 
was  some  reproach  to  Colonel  Walton  that  he  had  taken  this 
protection ;  but,  in  the  particiilar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
there  was  much  to  extenuate  his  offence.  With  his  justification, 
however,  just  at  this  moment,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is 
enough  that  the  violation  of  the  compact  between  the  citizen 
and  the  conqueror  was  due  to  the  British  commander.  In  the 
emergency  of  invasion,  at  the  approach  of  the  continental  arms, 
the  securities  of  those  who  had  taken  protection  were  withdrawn 
by  proclamation,  unless  they  presented  themselves  in  the  British 
ranks  and  took  up  arms  under  the  banner  of  the  invader.  Com- 
pelled to  draw  the  sword.  Colonel  Walton  did  so  on  the  side  of 
the  country.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Comwallis  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Camden  ;  and,  steadily  refusing  the  overtures  of  the 
British  general  to  purge  himself  of  the  alleged'  treason  by  taking 
a  commission  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror,  he  was  ordered  to 
execution  at  Dorchester,  in  the  neighboriiood  of  his  estates,  and 
as  an  example  of  terror  to  the  surrounding  country.  He  was 
rescued  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  from  the  degrading  death 
which  had  been  decreed  him.  By  a  well-planned  and  desperate 
enterprise,  led  by  Ma,jor  Singleton,  a  kinsman,  he  was  plucked 
from  the  clutches  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  successful  effort 
was  still  farther  distinguished  by  the  almost  total  annihilation 
of  the  strong  guard  of  the  British,  which  had  left  the  garrison  at 
Dorchester  to  escort  the  victim  to  the  fatal  tree. 

The  beautiful  hamlet  of  Dorchester  was  partially  laid  in  ashes 
during  the  short  but  sangiiinary  conflict ;  and,  before  reinforce- 
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ments  could  arrive  from  the  fortified  post  at  the  place,  the  parti- 
sans had  melted  icwiy,  like  so  many  shado-Ws,  into  the  swamps 
of  the  neighboring  cypress,  carrying  with  them,  in  safety,  their 
enfranchised  captive.  Ijhe  occurrence  had  been  one  i-ather  to 
exasperate  the  invader  than  to  disturb  his  securities.  It  was 
not  less  an  indignity  than  a  hurt;  and,  taking  place,  as  it  did, 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  garrison  of  Charleston,  it  denoted  a 
degree  of  audacity,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  which  particularly 
called  for  the  active  vengeance  of  the  invader,  as  an  insult  and 
a  disgrace  to  his  arms. 

But  if  the  mortification  of  Major  Proctor,  by  whom  the  post 
at  Dorchester  was  held,  was  great,  still  greater  was  the  fury  of 
Colonel  Balfour,  the  commandant  of  Charleston.  The  intelli- 
gence reached  him,  by  express,  at  midnight  of  the  day  of  the 
affair,  and  roused  him  from  the  grateful  slumbers  of  a  life  which 
had  hitherto  been  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  every  desired 
indulgence,  and  from  dreams  holding  forth  the  most  delicious 
promise  of  that  oiium  cum  digfiitate  ■which  was  in  the  contempla- 
tion, of  all  his  toils.  To  be  aroused  to  such  inteUigeriee  as  had 
been  brought  him,  was  to  deny  him  both  leisure  and  respect--— 
nay,  to  involve  him  in  possible  forfeiture  of  the  possession  of 
place  and  power,  which,  he  w'ell  knew,  were  of  doubtful  tenure 
only,  and  easily  determined  by  a  run  of  such  disasters  as  that 
which  he  was  now  required  to  contemplate.  Yet  Balfour,  in 
reality,  had  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  himself  in  the  affair 
at  Dorchester.  No  blame,  whether  of  omission  or  performance, 
could  be  charged  upon  him,  making  him  liable  to  reproach  for 
this  misfortune.  He  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  with  Raw- 
don  in  command  at  Camden,  and  Comwallis,  but  recently  the 
victor  over  Gates,  with  the  great  body  of  the  British  army  cov- 
ering every  conspicuous  point  in  the  country,  that  any  small 
party  of  rebels  should  prove  so  daring  as  to  dart  between  and 
snatch  the  prey  from  the  very  grasp  of  the  executioner.  Marion 
had,  however,  done  this  upon  the  Santee,  and  here  now  was  his 
lieutenant  repeating  the  aiidacious  enterprise  upon  the  Ashley 
Though  really  not  to  blame,  Balfour  yet  very  well  knew  how 
severe  were  the  judgments  which,  in  Great  Britain,  were  usually 
visitec*  upon  thB  miafortunfis  or  failures  of  British  captains'  in 
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America.  He  had  no  reason  to  doul^t  that  in  his  case,  as  com 
monly  in  that  of  others,  his  superiors  would  be  apt  to  cast  upon 
the  ^boidinate  the  responsibilities  of  every  mischance.  It  ia 
true  tl)iat.he  might  offer  good  defence.  He  could  show  that,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  army  against  Gates,  ComwaJlis  had 
stripped  the  city  of  nearly  all  its  disposable  force,  leaving  him 
nothing  but  invalids,  and  a  command  of  cavalry  not  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  scour  the  neighborhood,  bring  in  supplies,  and 
fumish;  escorts.  Dorchester  had  been  shorn  of  its  garrison  for 
the  same  reason  by  the  same  officer.  The  reproach,  if  any,  lay. 
at  the  door  of  Cornwallis.  Yet  who  would  impute  blame  to  the 
successful  general,  who  offers  his  plea  while  yet  his  trumpets 
are  sounding  in  every  ear  with  the  triumrihal  notes  of  a  gi-eat 
victory  ]  Success  is  an  argument  that  effectually  stops  the 
mouth  of  censure.  To  fasten  the, ;  reproach  upon  another,  by 
whom  no, plea  of  good  fortune  could  be  offered,  was  the  policy 
of  Balfour ;  and  his  eye  was  already  turned  upon  the  victim. 
But  this,  hereafter.  For  the  present,  his  task  was  to  repau-,  if 
possible,  the  misfoi-tnne;  to  recover  the  freed  rebel;  to  put 
Dorchester  in  a  better  state  to  overawe  the  surrounding  country, 
and  make  himself  sure  in  his  position  by  timely  reports  of  the 
affair  to  his  superiors;  by  which;  showing  thejn  where  the  fault 
might  be  imputable ,  to  themselves,  while  studiously  imputing  it 
to  another,  he  should  induce  them  to.  such  an  adoption  of  his 
views  as  should  silence  all  rejjresentations  which  might  be  hurt- 
ful to  liis  own  security. 

All  these  meditations  passed  rapidly  through  the  brain  of 
Balfour,  as  he  made  his  midnight  toilet.  ,  When  he  came  fortli, 
his  plans  were  all  complete.  As  we.  are  destined  to  see  much 
more  of  this  personage  in  the  progress  of  oui-  narrative,  it  will 
not  be  unwise,  in  this  place,  to  dwell  somewhat  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  the  man.  At  the  pei'iod 
of  which  we  write,  he  was  hi  the  vigor  of  his  years.  Ho  bad- 
kept  well,  to  borrow  the  idiom  of  another  people,  and  was  alto^ 
gether  a  very  fine  specimen  of  physical  manhood.  With  an 
erect  person,  fully  six  feet  in  height,  broad-chested,  and  athletic ; 
with,  cheeks  unwrinkled,  a  skin  clear  and  florid  ;  eyes  large 
blue,  and  toleralbly  expressive  ;  and  features  generally  well- 
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diiseled,  he  was  altogether  a  person  to  impose  at  a  glance,  and 
almost  persuade,  without  further  examination,  to  tlie  conviction 
of  generous  impulses,  if  not  a  commanding  intellect,  as  the  nat- 
ural concomitants  of  so  much  that  is  prepossessing  in  the  ex- 
terior. But  Balfour  was  a  man  of  neither  mind  nor  heart.  In 
ordinary  affairs,  he  was  sufficiently  shrewd  and  searching.  Tt 
was  not  easy,  certainly  todelude  him,  where  his  selfish  interests 
were  at  all  at  issue. '  In  the  mere  details  of  business,  he  was 
methodical  and  usually  correct ;  but  he  neither  led  nor  planned 
an  enterprise;  and,  while  able  in  civil  matters  to  carry  out  the 
designs  of  others,  it  is  not  seen  that  he  ever  counselled  or  con- 
ceived an  improvement.  His  passions  were  more  active  than 
his  mind,  yet  they  never  impelled  him  to  courageous  perform- 
ance. He  was  a  catpet  knight,  making  a  famous  figure  always 
on  parade,  and,  in  the  splendid  uniform  of  his  regiment,  really 
a  magnificent  pferson-^— in  the  language  of  a  lady  who  knew 
him  well,  "  as  splendid  as  scarlet,  gold  lace,  and  feathers,  could 
make  a  man.*'  But  he  never  distinguished  himself  in  action. 
Indeed,  the  record  is  wanting  which  would  show  that  he  had 
ever  been  in  action.  That  he  should  have  risen  to  his  high 
station,  as  second  in  cbmnland  of  the  Britiish  army  in  South  Car- 
olina^ for  such  was  his  rank — might  reasonably  provoke'  our 
'surprise,  but  that  the  record  which  fails  to  tell  us  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  battle,  is  somewhat  more  copious  in  other  matters. 
His  method  of  rising  into  power  was  among  the  reproaches 
urged  against  him.  His  obsequious  devotedness  to  the  humors 
and  pleasures^ — we  may  safely  say  vices — of  Sir  William 
Howe,  first  gained  him  positidn,  and  finally  led  to  his  present 
appointment.  In  the  capacity  of  commandant  at  Charleston, 
his  arrogance  became  insufferable.  His  vanity  seems  to  have 
beein  in  due  degree  with  the  servility  which  he  had  been  forced 
to  show  in  the  acquisition  of  his  objects.  He  could  enact  the 
opposite  phases  in  the  "character  of  his  coimtryman.  Sir  Pfertinax 
AlacSycophant,  without  an  effort  at  transition — hoo  without 
shame  or  sense  of  degi-ada:tion,  and  command  without  decency 
or  sense  of  self-respecf.  In  counsel,  he  was  at  once  ignorant 
and  self-opinionated."  In  the'  exercise  of  his  goverament;  he  ab- 
aorb'ed  all  the  po^ers^ortheVtatS.     "ByfTie  suTjversioh."  save 
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Ramsay,  "  of  every  trace  of  the  popular  government,  without 
any  proper  civil  establishment  in  its  place,  he,  with  a  few  co- 
adjutors, assumed  and  exercised  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
powers  over  citizens  in  the  same  manner  as  over  the  common 
soldiery."  He  was  prompt  to  anger,  obdurate  in  punishment, 
frivolous  in  his  exactions,  and  bloated  with  the  false  consequences 
of  a  position  which  he  had  reached  through  meanness  and  ex- 
ercised without  dignity.  I'eared  and  hated  by  his  inferiors, 
despised  by  his  equals,  and  loved  by  few,  if  any,  he  was  yet 
one  of  that  fortunate  class  of  persons  whom  an  inordinate  but 
accommodating  self-esteem  happily  assures  and  satisfies  in  every 
situation.  Gratifying  his  favorite  passions  at  every  step  in  his 
progress,  he  probably  found  no  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  affec- 
tions that  he  had  never  learned  to  value  and  never  cared  to  win. 
Utterly  selfish,  his  mind  had  nevertheless  never  risen  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  those  better  treasures  of  life  and  of  the  heart  which 
the  noble  nature  learns  to  prize  beyond  all  others,  as  by  a  nat- 
ural instinct.  His  sympathies  were  those  only  of  the  sensual 
temperament.  His  desires  were  those  of  the  voluptuary.  He 
was  an  unmamed  man,  and  his  habits  wer^  those  of  any  other 
gay  Lothario  of  the  armj.  The  warm  tints  upon  his  cheek 
were  significant  of  something  more  than  vulgar  health ;  and  the 
liquid  softness  of  his  eye  was  indicative  of  habits  such  as  were . 
admitted  not  to  be  among  the  worst  traits  of  that  passionate 
Roman  whose  world  was  lost  probably  quite  as  much  by  wine  as 
love.  Balfour  was  not  the  person  to  forfeit  his  world  through 
either  of  these  passions,  though  he  too  freely  and  frequently 
indulged  in  both.  He  possessed  yet  others  which  Mark  Antony 
does  not  seem  to  have  shared,  or  not  in  large  degree ;  and  his 
avarice  and  lust  of  power  were  the  rods,  like  those  of  Aaron, 
which  kept  all  others  in  subjection.  But  we  have  lingered 
sufficiently  long  upon  his  portrait.  Enough  has  been  said  and 
shown  to  furnish  all  the  clews  to  his  character.  Let  us  now  see 
to  his  performances. 

In  a  short  period  after  receiving  his  advices  from  Dorchesier 
Balfour  was  pi'epared  for  business.  His  secretary  was  soon  in 
attendance,  and  his  aids  were  despatched  in  various  quarters  in 
"search  of  the   officers  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  momirg 
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conference  He  occupied,  as  "  Headquarters,"  that  noble  old 
mansion,  titill  remaining  in  the  lower  part  of  King  street, 
Charleston,  known  as  number  eleven.  At  that  period  it  be- 
longed to  the  estate  of  Miles  Brewton.  Subsequently,  it  became 
the  property  of  Colonel  William  AUston,  in  whose  family  it  still 
remains.  But  with  Balfour  as  its  tenant,  the  proprietorship 
might  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  wholly  in  himself ;  determinable 
only  in  the  event,  now  scarcely  anticipated  by  the  invader,  of 
the  state  ever  being  recovered  by  the  arms  of  the  Americans. 
With  his  secretary  seated  at  the  table,  his  pen  rapidly  coursing 
over  the  sheets  under  the  diction  of  his  superior,  Balfour  trod 
the  apartment — the  southeast  chamber  in  the  second  story  — 
in  evident  impatience.  At  times,  he  hurried  to  the  front  win- 
dows, which  were  all  open,  and  looked  forth,  as  any  unusual 
sounds  assailed  his  ears.  Returning,  he  uttered  sentence  after 
sentence  of  instruction,  and  paused  only  to  approach  the  side- 
board and  renew  his  draught  of  old  Madeira,  a  bottle  of  which 
had  been  freshly  opened  before  the  secretary  came.  At  length, 
to  the  relief  of  his  impatience,  the  sound  of  a  carriage  was  heard 
rolling  to  the  door,  and  the  soldier  in  attendance  looked  in  to 
announce 

"  Colonel  Cruden." 

"  Show  him  in,"  was  the  reply ;  and,  the  next  moment,  the 
person  thus  named  made  his  appearance,  and  was  welcomed  in 
proper  terms  by  the  commandant,  who,  turning  to  the  secretary, 
hastily  examined  what  he  had  written,  as  hastily  attached  his 
seal  and  signature,  and, -in  lower  tones  than  was  his  wont,  gave 
him  instructions  in  what  manner  to  dispose  of  the  papers. 

"  Leave  us  now,"  said  Balfour,  "  but  be  not  far ;  I  may  need 
you  shortly.  No  more  sleep  to-night ;  remember  that.  You 
may  help  yourself  to  some  of  the  wine ;  it  may  assist  you  in 
sustaining  your  vigil" 

The  young  man  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  privileg" 
awarded  him.     He  drahk  the  wine,  and,  with  a  bow,  retired. 

"  Let  us  drink,  also,  Cruden,"  was  the  speech  of  Balfour,  the 
moment  the  youth  had  gone.  "  This  early  rising  renders  some 
stimulus  necessary,  particularly  when  the  matter  is  as  annoying 
as  troublesome.     Come,  this  Madeira  is  from  the  cellar  of  old 
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Laurens,  some  time  president  of  Congress.  He  had  a  tmcr 
taste  for  Madeira  than  politics.  There  is  no  better  to  be  found 
in  all  the  city.     Come." 

"  But  what  is  this  business  which  calls  us  up  at  this  unsea- 
sonable hour?" 

"  Something  in  your  way,  I  fancy.  But  first  let  me  congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  appointment.  As  agent  for  sequestrated  es- 
tates, you  should  soon  be  a  millionaire." 

"  There  certainly  ought  to  be  good  pickings  where  rebellion 
nas  been  so  fruitful,"  said  the  other. 

"  Surely  ;  and  in  possession  of  the  fine  mansion  of  that  prema- 
ture rebel,  Cotesworth  Pinckney — decidedly  the  finest  house  in 
Oarolina — you  are  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant  fore- 
taste of  what  must  follow.  The  house,  of  course,  will  remain 
rour  own." 

"  I.  suppose  so,  if  the  state  is  not  reconquered." 
And  have  you  any  fears  of  tliis,  after  the  defeat  of  that  sen- 
.  ununiiiJ  hero.  Gates,  at  Camden  ?  That  affair  seems  to  settle 
the  question.  These  people  are  effectually  crushed  and  cowed, 
and  Congress  can  never  raise  another  army.  The  militia  of  the 
Middle  states  and  the  south  are  by  no  means  numerous,  and  they 
want  everything  as  well  as  aiTfis.  The  New-Englanders  no 
longer  take  the  field,  now  that  the  war  has  left  their  own  bor- 
ders ;  and,  come  what  may,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  CaroKnas, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  must  still  remain  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  Iii  that  event,  a  peace  which  even  yields  indepen- 
dence to  the  more  northern  provinces,  will,  give  nothing  to  these  : 
and  my  faith  in  the  uti-posideiis  piinciple  makes  me  quite  easy 
with  regard  to  my  possessions." 

And  he  looked  round  upon  the  pleasant  apartment  which  he 
occupied  with  the  air  of  a  man  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  archi- 
tectural proportions  of  his  building. 

'"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  in  this  pleasant  vein.  From  your 
impatient  summons,  I  had  thought  the  devil  was  to  pay." 

"And  so  he  is,"  said  the  commandant,  suddenly  becoming 
grave  ;  "  the  devil  to  pay,  indeed  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  your  kinsnian,  Proctor,  is  in  danger  of  sharp. censure,  if  not 
a  loss  of  his  commission."- 
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"lla!" 

"  He  has  nearly  suffered  the  surprise  of  his  post ;  suffered  this 
malignant  Walton  to  be  snatched  from  his  clutches  on  the  way 
to  execution,  half  of  his  men  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  Dorchester 
burnt  to  ^shes. ' 

"  You  confound  me  !*' 

"  It  is  too  true.  There  is  his  own  despatch,  which,  of  course, 
makes  the  best  of  it." 

He  pointed  to  the  table  where  lay  a  couple  of  letters  with 
the  seals  both  broken ;  and  Cniden  was  about  to  place  his  hand 
on  one  of  them,  when  his  grasp  was  prevented,  rather  precipi- 
tately, by  that  of  Balfour. 

"  Stay ;  that  is  not  the  despatch.  Here  it  is,"  giving  the  one 
letter,  and  carefully  thnisting  the  other  into  his  pocket.  But 
Cruden  had  already  seen  the  superscription,  which  bore  the  Dor- 
chester stamp  also.  He  made  no  comment,  however,  on  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  forbore  all  inquiry,  while  he  proceeded  to  read 
the  despatch  of  Major  Proctor,  to  whom  the  post  at  D-rchester 
and  the  contiguous  country  had  been  confided. 

"  This  is  certainly  a  most  unfortunate  affair ;  but  I  do  not  see 
how  Proctor  is  to  blame.  He  seems  to  have  done  everything  in 
his  power." 

"  That  is  to  be  seen.  I  hope  so,  for  your  sake  no  less  than 
his.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  too  serious  a  kind  not  to  demand  keen 
and  searching  inquiry." 

•'  Proctor  had  no  more  than  seventy  men  at  tlie  post. .  Corn- 
wallis  stripped  him  of  all  that  could  be  spared ;  and  more,  it 
seems,  than  it  was  safe  to  spare." 

'*  My  dear  friend,  you  are  just  in  the  receipt  of  a  handsome 
appointment  from  Comwallis.  How  can  you  suppose,  that  he 
should  err  in  a  military  calculation  of  this  sort  ?  How  suppose 
that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  can  be  persuaded  of  his  en-or  at 
the  very  moment  which  brings  him  advices  of  so  great  a  victory  ? 
It  is  impossible  !  Come,  let  us  replenish ;"  and  he  again  filled 
the  glasses.  Craden  drank,  but  deliberately;  and  while  the 
goblet  was  yet  unfinished,  paused  to  say — 

"  I  see,  Balfour,  my  kinsmaa  is  to  be  sacrificed,"  

"  Tifay,  not  so ;  we  shall  give  him  every  oppoi-tunity  of  s^ing 
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himsehf.  On  m^  lionor,  he  shall  not  be  pressed  to  the  wall. 
But  you  see  for  yourself  that  the  aft'air  is  an  unlucky  one — a 
most  unlucky  one — just  at  this  juncture." 

"  And  Proctor  such  a  good  fellow — really  a  noble  fellow." 

"  Admitted ;  and  yet,  between  us,  Oruden,  he  has  been  par- 
ticularly unfortunate,  I  fear,  in  allowing  his  affections  to  be  en- 
snared by  the  daughter  of  this  very  rebel,  Walton ;  who  is  not 
without  attractions,  considering  her  vast  estates.  She  is  more 
than  ^ood-looking,  I  hear — 'indeed,  Kitty  Harvey  tells  me  that 
she  was  quite  a  beauty  a  year  ago.  Atoll  is  not  willing  to  go  so 
far,  but  says  she  was  very  goodJooking.  Now,  these  charms, 
in  addition  to  some  two  or  three  hundred  slaves,  and  a  most  ba- 
ronial landed  estate,  have  proved  too  much  for  your  nephew ; 
and  the  fear  is  that  he  has  shown  himself  quite  too  indulgent — 
indeed,  a  little  wilfully  careless  and  remiss,;  and  to  this  remiss- 
ness the  rebel  owes  his  escape." 

"  This  is  a  veiy  shocking  suspicion,  Balfour ;  and  not  to  be 
reported  or  repeated  without  the  best  of  ttestimbliy.  John  Proc- 
tor is  one  of  the  most  honorable  men  living.'  There  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  remissness.  These  partisans  of  Single- 
ton were  surely  unexpected ;  and  when  Proctor  sends  out  half 
of  his  disposable  force  to  escort  the  rebel  to  execution,  one  would 
think  he  had  furnished  quite  as  large  a  guard  as  was  requisite." 

"  So,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  seem ;  and  yet 
where  would  this  party  of  rebels,  though  led  by  a  notoriously 
daring  fellow,  find  the  audacity  to  attack  such  a  guard  within 
sight  of  the  fortress,  in  midday,  unless  secretly  conscious  that 
the  chances  favored  him  in  an  extraordinary  manner?  Mind 
you,  now,  I  say  nothing  of  my  own  head.  I  give  you  only  the 
conjectures,  the  mere  whisperings  of  others,  and  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve that  I  keep  my  judgment  in  reserve  for  more  conclusive 
evidence." 

"  1  don't  doubt  that  Proctor  will  acquit  himself  before  any 
court.     But  have  you  any  farther  advices — no  letters  1" 

"  None  that  relate  to  this  affair,"  was  the  rather  hesitating 
reply. 

"  And  what  is  it,  Balfour,  for  which  you  want  me  now  V 

"  A  cast  of  youi-  office,  ?non  ami.     I  wish  to  afford  you  an  op- 
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portunity  of  exercising  yourself  in  your  new  vocation.  You 
must  accompany  me  to  Dorchester  this  very  day.  Here  is  a 
memorandum  of  particulars.  Take  your  secretary  with  you. 
The  estates  of  this  rebel  Walton  are  to  be  sec^uestered.  Tou 
shall  take  them  in  charge  and  administer  them.  Lands,  negroes, 
house,  furniture,  man-servant  and  maid-servant,  ox  and  ass,  and 
such  an  equipage  as  you  will  scarcely  find  any  where  in  the 
colonies.  I  am  told  that  the  Madeira  in  Walton's  garrets  is  the 
oldest  in  the  country.  Remember,  there  must  be  a  fair  division 
of  tliat  spoil.  I  have  not  insisted  upon  your  merits  to  Oornwal- 
lis  to  be  denied  my  reward.  Besides,  the  stud  of  this  rebel  is 
said  to  be  a  magTiificent  one.  I  know  that  Tarleton  itched  to 
find  a  plea  for  laying  hands  upon  his  blooded  horses.  We  must 
share  them  also,  Oruden.  1  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  my 
stock,  and  must  recruit  and  supply  myself.  There  are  two  or 
three  hundred  negroes,  an  immen.9e  stock  of  plate,  and  a  crop 
of  rice  just  about  to  be  harvested.  You  will  be  secure  of  most 
of  this  treasure,  anyhow,  even  should  you  find  an  heir  for  it  in 
your  nephew." 

This  last  sentence  was  said  with  a  smile,  which  Oruden  did 
not  greatly  relish.  There  was  much  in  what  Balfour  had  spoken 
to  disquiet  him  as  well  as  give  him  pleasure.  Oruden,  Uke  the 
greater  number  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  was  anxious  to  spoil  the 
Egyptians.  His  avarice  was  almost  as  blind  and  devouring  as 
that  of  Balfour,  and  bis  love  of  show  not  less ;  but  he  had  afi^ections 
and  sympathies,  such  as  are  grateful  to  humanity.  He  was 
proud  of  his  nephew,  whose  generous  and  brave  qualities  had 
done  honor  to  their  connection ;  and.  he  was  not  willing  to  see 
him  sacriiiced  without  an  effort.  This  he  clearly  perceived  was 
Balfour's  present  object.  Why,  he  did  not  care  to  know.  It 
was  enough  that  he  resolved  to  do  what  was  in  his  power  to 
defeat  his  purpose. 

We  need  not  follow  the  farther  conferenco  of  these  good  com- 
panions. It  was  of  a  kind  to  interest  themselves  only.  With 
the  first  glimpses  of  the  gray  dawning,  Oruden  took  his  departure 
to  hasten  his  pr6pa;rations  for  the  contemplated  journey  ;  while 
Balfour,  haviiig  given  all  his  orders,  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and 
soc6  slept  as  soundly  as  if  hfi  had  only  just  retired  f »  th«  iiight. 
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CHAPTER   H, 

SOCIAL   STABBING. 

The  blare  of  trumpets  beneath  his  windows,  auuouQciug  the 
readiness  of  his  cavalry  to  march,  found  Balfour  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  late  breakfast.  He  was  soon  in  the  saddle,  and  accompa- 
nied by  his  friend  Oruden,  followed  by  some  inferior  officers 
This  party  rode  on  slowly,  "while  the  major  in  command  of  the 
brigade  proceeded  on  the  march,  drawing  up  only  as  they 
reached  the  great  gate  of  the  city.  The  stranger  who  at  this 
day,  shall  find  himself  gazing  upon  the  southern  front  of  the 
stately  pile i called  the  "Citadel,"  in  Charleston — a  building  of 
the  state,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  militaiy  education — will 
stand  at  no  great  distance  from  what  was  then  the  main  entrance 
to  the  city.  Along  this  hne  ran  the  fortifications,  extending  froM 
the  river  Cooper  to  the  Ashley,  and  traversing  very  nearly  what 
is  now  the  boundary  line  between  the  corporate  limits  of  Charles- 
ton and  its  very  extensive  suburb.  At  that  early  period,  the 
fortifications  of  the  place  were  at  some  distance  from  the  set- 
f.ement.  The  surface  occupied  by  the  city  scarcely  reached 
beyond  a  fourth  of  the  present  dimensions,  and  in  the  north  and 
west,  was  distinguished  only  by  some  scattered  and  inferioi 
habitations.  "Up  the  path"  was  the  phrase  used  by  which  to 
distinguish  the  region  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  defences 
and  beyond. 

Without,  the  region  lay  partially  in  woods,  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  farmstead  and  worm  fence,  which,  when  the  British 
tpok  possession  of  the  "Neck"  for  the  purpose  of  the  leaguer, 
soon  disappeared,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  beneath  the  fire  and 
the  axe.     The  gate  of  the  city  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of 
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King  street — not  quite  midway,  perhaps,  between  that  and 
Meeting  street.  It  was  covered  within  by  a  strong  horn-work  of 
masonry,  oj:iginally  built  by  the  besieged,  and  afterward  un- 
proved by  the  enemy.  It  was  a  work  of  considerable  strength  in 
tliat  day,  fraised,  picketed,  and  intended  as  a  citadel.  The  Brit- 
ish, after  the  fall  of  the  city,  greatly  strengthened  and  increased 
these  fortification.s ;  though  even  in  their  hands,  the  lines  remain- 
ed what  are  called  field-works  only. 

Beyond  them,  at  the  moment  when  we  request  the  reader's 
attention,  were  still  perceptible  the  traces  of  the  several  foot- 
holds, taken  by  the  enemy  when  the  leaguer  was  in  progress. 
You  could  see  the  debris  of  the  redoubts,  under  the  cover  of 
which  they  had  made  their  approaches;  the  several  parallels — 
though  thrown  down  in  part,  and  the  earth  removed,  with  the 
view  to  strengthening  the  fortifications — still  showing  themselves 
upon  the  surface,  and  occasionally  arresting  the  eye  by  an  un- 
broken redoubt,  or  the  mound  which  told  where  the  mortar-bat- 
teiy  had  been  erected.  Farms  and  fences  had  been  destroyed 
trees  had  been  cut  down  for  pickets  and  abbatis;  and  even  tha^ 
noble  avenue,  leading  from  the  city,  called  the  "  Broadway,"  which 
old  Archdale  tells  us  was  "  so  delightful  a  road  and  walk  of  a 
great  breadth,  so  pleasantly  green,  that  I  believe  no  prince  in 
Europe,  by  all  their  art,  can  make  so  pleasant  a  sight  for  the 
whole  year,"  even  this  had  been  shorn  of  many  of  its  noblest 
patriarchs,  of  oak  and  cedar,  for  the  commonest  purposes  of  fuel 
or  defence.  It  was  still  an  avenue,  however,  to  compel  the 
admiration  of  the  European.  All  was  not  lost  of  its  ample 
foliage,  its  green  umbrage,  its  tall  pines,  fresh  and  verdant  ce- 
dars, and  ancient  gnarled  oaks :  and,  as  the  splendidly  unifonned 
cavalry  of  the  British,  two  hundred  in  number,  filed  away 
lieneath  its  pleasant  thickets,  the  spectacle  was  one  of  a  beauty 
most  unique,  and  might  well  persuade  the. spectator  into  a  partial 
forgetfulness  of  the  fearful  trade  which  these  gallant  troopers 
carried  on.  On  each  hand,  from  this  nearly  central  point,  might 
glimpses  be  had  of  the  two  rivers,  scarce  a  mUe  asunder;  beneath 
which,  on  the  most  gradual  slope  of  plane,  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton rises,  the  Ashley  on  the  west,  the  Cooper  on  the  east,  both 
navigable  foi  a  small  distance— streams  of  ample  breadth,  if  uoi 
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of  depth ;  and  in  fact  rather  aims  of  the  sea  than  arteries  of  the 
land. 

The  British  detachment,  about  to  leave  the  garrison,  its  objects 
not  known,  nor  its  destination,  was  necessarily  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  all  parties.  Whig  and  loyalist  equally 
regarded  its  movements  with  curiosity  and  excitement.  The 
recent  defeat  of  the  Americans  at  Camden ;  the  sudden  and 
startling  event,  so  near  at  hand,  in  the  rescue  at  Dorchester,  and 
the  partial  coaflagration  of  that  hamlet,  were  all  now  known 
among  the  citizens.  The  question  with  the  one  party  was  that 
of  the  dethroned  sovereign  of  England  on  the  ominous  appearance 
of  Grloster,  "What  bloody  scene  hath  Eoscius  now  to  act?"  — 
while  the  other  looked  forward  to  new  progresses,  ending  in  the 
acquisition  of  fresh  spoils  from  new  confiscations,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  enemies  whom  they  had  learned  to  hate  in  due  degree 
with  the  appreciation  of  their  virtuous  patriotism,  which  persever- 
ed, under  all  privations,  in  "a  manly  resistance  to  the  invader. 
Groups  of  these,  of  both  parties,  separated  naturally  by  their 
mutual^  antipathiies,  had  assembled  in  tlie  open  space  contiguous 
to.  the  citadel,  and  were  now  anxiously  contemplating  the  spec- 
tacle. Among  these,  scattered  at  plays  that  had  an  earnest 
signification,  were  dozens  of  sturdy  urchins,  already  divided  into 
parties  according  to  the  influence  of  their  parental  and  other  as- 
sociations. These,  known  as  the  "Bay  Boys"  and  the  "Green 
Boys,"  were  playing  at  soldiers,  well  armed  with  cornstalks,  and 
hammering  away  at  each  other,  in  charging  and  retreating 
squadrons.  The  "Bay  Boys"  were  all  loyalists,  the  "Green 
Boys"  the  Whigs,  o;-  patriots :  and  in  their  respective  designa- 
tions, we  have  no  uiadequate  suggestion  of  the  influences  which 
operated  to  divide  the  factions  of  their  elders  in  the  city.  The 
"Bay  Boys"  represented  the  commercial  mfluence,  which,  being 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  acknowledged  a  more  natural 
sympathy  with  Britain  than  the  "Green  Boys,"  or  those  of  the 
subui-ban  population,  most  of  whom  were  the  agricultural  aris- 
tocracy of  the  low  country,  and  with  whom  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Carolina  had  its  origin. 

The  appearance  of  Balfour  and  his  suite  dispersed  these  parties 
who.retircd  upon  opposite  sides,  leaving  a  free  passage  for  the 
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horees,  which  were  driven  forward  with  but  small  regard  for  the 
safety  o'f  the  crowds  that  covered  the  highway.  The  men  turn- 
ed away  with  as  much  promptitude  as  the  boys ;  neither  Whig 
nor  loyalist  having  much  assurance  of  consideration  from  a  ruler 
so  arrogant  and  capricious  as  Balfour,  and  so  reckless  of  the 
comfort  of  inferiors.  A  few  women  might  be  seen,  as  if  in  wait- 
ing, mostly  in  gig  or  chair — then  the  most  commonly  used 
vehicle — though  one  or  more  might  be  seen  in  carriages,  and  a 
few  on  horseback,  followed  by  negro  servants.  Those  were  all 
prepared  to  leave  the  city,  on  brief  visits,  as  was  customary,  to 
the  neighboring  farms  and  plantations  along  one  or  other  of  the 
two  rivers.  They  were  destined  to  disappointment,  Balfour 
sternly  denying  the  usual  permit  to  depart  from  the  city,  at  a 
moment  when  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  stray  bodies  of 
Marion's  parties  were  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  The  pre- 
caution was  a  proper  one ;  but  there  was  no  grace  or  delicacy  in 
the  manner  of  Balfour's  denial. 

"  G-et  home,  madam,"  was  the  rude  reply  to  one  lady,  who 
addressed  him  from  the  window  of  her  carriage ;  "  and  be  grate- 
ful for  the  security  which  the  arms  of  his  majesty  afford  you 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.     We  will  see  after  your  estates." 

"My  concern  is,  sir,  that  you  will  prove  yourself  only  too 
provident,''  answered  the  high-spirited  woman,  as  she  bade  her 
coachman  wheel  about  to  return.  ■ 

"  There  is  no  breaking  down  the  spirit  of  this  people,"  mut- 
tered Balfour  to  Oruden  as  they  rode  forward.  "That  woman 
always  gives  me  the  last  word,  and  it  is  never  an  unspiced  one." 

"  They  who  lose  the  soup  may  well  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
pepper,"  said  Cruden.     "  It  ruffles  you,  which  it  should  not." 

"  They  shall  bend  or  break  before  I  am  done  with  them," 
answered  the  other.  To  the  major  commanding  in  his  absence, 
he  gave  strict  injunctions  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  city  under  any  pretence. 

"Unless  General  Williamson,  I  suppose?"  was  the  inquiry,  iu 
return. 

"Has  he  desired  to  go  forth  to-day?" 

"To-morrow,  sir." 

"Well,  let  him  be  an  exception-"  and  he  rode  off;  "though" 
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— coutiiuihig,  as  if  speaking  to  himself — "were  he  wise,  .he 
should  hug  the  city  walls  as  his  only  security.  His  neck  would 
run  a  sorry  chance  were  he  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ancient 
comrades." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  his  desertion  of  the  enemy  has  done  us 
much  service,"  was  the  remark  of  Oruden. 

"  You  mistake :  his  correspondence  has  been  most  efficient. 
He  has  brought  ever  numbers  in  Ninety-Six  and  ajong  the  Con- 
garees.  But  these  are  matters  that  we  can  not  publish." 

At  the  "  Quarter's  House,"  between  five  and  six  miles,  the 
party  came  to  a  halt.  This  was  a  famous  place  in  that  day  for 
parties  from  the  city.  The  long  low  building,  still  occupying 
the  spot,  might  be  almost  esteemed  &  facsimile  of  the  one  which 
covered  it  then.  It  received  its  name,  as  it  wa^  the  officers' 
quartei-s  for  the  old  field  range  contiguous,  which  is  still  known 
as  "Izard's  Camp."  It  was  now  a  fegion  devoted  to  festivity 
rather  than  war.  Hither  the  British  officers,  of  an  afternoon, 
drove  out  their  favorite  damsels.  Here  they  gamed  and  drank 
with  their  comrades;  and  occasionally  a  grand  hop  shook  the 
rude  log  foundations  of  the  fabric,  while  the  rafters  gleamed  with 
the  blaze  of  cressets,  flaming  up  from  open  oil  vessels  of  tin. 
Though  not  yet  midday,  Balfour  halted  here  to  procure  refresh- 
ments; and  Mother  Gradock,  by  whom  the  place  was  kept,  was 
required  to  use  her  best  skill — which  was  far.  from  mean  in  this 
department  of  art — in  compounding  for  her  sensual  customer  a 
royal  noggin  of  milk  punch;  old  Jamaica  rum  behig  the  potent 
element  which  the  milk  was  vainly  expected  to  subdue.  A 
lounge  of  half  an  hour  in  the  ample  piazza,  and  the  party  resum- 
ed their  route,  following  after  the  march  of  the  brigade  at  a 
smart  canter.  A  ride  of  four  hours  brought  them  to  Dorchester, 
where,  apprised  of  their  approach,  the  garrison  was  drawn  out  to 
receive  them. 

The  spectacle  that  met  the  eyes  of  Balfour,  in  the  smpking 
rums  of  the  village,  was  well  calculated  to  impress  him  with  a 
serious  serise  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  investigation  into  tlie 
afiPair.  He  shook  his  head  with  great  gravity  as  he  said  to  Cruden — 

"It  will  be  well  if  your  kinsman  can  acquit  himself  of  the 
responsibility  of  this  affair.     Proctor  is  a  good  officer ;  is  quick. 
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sensible,  and  brave;  but  I  fear,  Cruden,  I  very  much  fear,  that 
lie  has  been  somewhat  remiss  in  this  business.  And  then  the 
awkward  relations  which  are  said  to  have  existed  between  this 
rebel's  daughter  and  himself " 

"Stay,"  said  Cruden;  "he  approaches." 

The  next  moment,  Major  Proctor  joined  the  party,  and  offered 
the  proper  welcome.  He  was  a  young  man,  not  more  than 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  in  appearance;  and  more  than  ordinarily 
youthful  to  have  arrived  at  the  rank  which  he  held  in  the  ser- 
vice. But  he  had  been  fortunate  in  his  opportunities  for  dis- 
tinction ;  and,  both  in  the  conquest  of  New  York  and  of  Charles- 
ton, had  won  the  special  applause  of  his  superiors  for  equal 
bravery  and  intelhgence.  His  person  was  cast  in  a  very  noble 
mould.  He  was  tall,  erect,  and  graceful,  with  a  countenance 
finely  ex^roJsive;  lofty  brow,  large  and  animated  eyes;  and 
features  whicu,  but  for  a  stem  compression  of  the  lips,  might 
have  appeared  effeminately  handsome.  At  this  time,  his  face 
was  marked  by  an  appropriate  gravity.  He  conducted  his  visi- 
ters through  the  village,  pointing  out  the  scene  of  every  impor- 
tant transaction  with  dignity  and  calmness.  But  his  words  were 
as  few  as  possible;  and  every  reference  to  the  subject,  naturally 
so  painful,  was  influenced  chiefly  by  considerations  of  duty  to  his 
superior. 

When  his  examination  of  the  field  was  ended,  they  made  their 
way  toward  the  fortress,  at  the  entrance  of  which  they  found 
an  officer  in  waiting,  to  whom  Balfour  spoke  rather  eagerly,  and 
in  accsnts  much  less  stately  than  those  which  he  employed  in 
dealing  with  subordinates.  Captain  Vaughan — for  such  was  the 
name  and  title  of  this  officer — met  the  eye  of  Proctor  at  this 
moment,  and  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  dark  scowl  which  over- 
shadowed it.  A  sudden  gleam  of  intelligence,  which  did  not 
seem  without  its  triumph,  lighted  np  his  own  eyes  as  he  beheld 
it ;  and  his  lip  curled  with  a  smile  barely  perceptible  to  a  single 
one  of  the  party.  Balfour  just  then  called  the  young  officer  for- 
ward, and  they  passed  through  the  portals  of  the  fortress  together. 
Proctor  motioned  his  kinsman  Cruden  forward  also,  but  the  lat- 
ter, twitching  him  by  the  sleeve,  held  him  back  as  he  eagerly 
asked  the  question  iri  a  whisper — 
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"TorGod's  sake,  John,  what  is  all  this?  How  are  you  to  blame  ?" 

"Only  for  having  an  enemy,  uncle,  I  suppose." 

"An  enemy]     I  thought  so.     But  who?" 

Proctor  simply  waved  his  hand  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Vaughan,  whose  retiring  form  was  still  to  be  seen  following  close 
behind  Balfour. 

"You  will  soon  see." 

"Vaughan!  But  how  can  he  hurt  you?  Why  should  he  be 
your  enemy?" 

"I  am  in  his  way  somewhat;  and — but  not  now,  uncle.  Let 
us  go  forward." 

They  were  soon  all  assembled  in  Proctor's  quarters,  where 
dinner  was  in  progress.  Balfour  had  already  renewed  his  draughts, 
enjoying  with  a  relish,  the  old  Jamaica,  of  which  a  portly  square 
bottle  stood  before  him.  His  beverage  now  was  taken  wifhoul 
the  mUk ;  but  was  qualified  with  a  rather  small  allowance  of 
cool  water.  The  conversation  was  only  casual.  It  was  tacitly 
understood  that,  for  the  present,  the  subject  most  in  the  mind  of 
all  parties  was  to  be  left  for  future  discussion.  Proctor  did  the 
honors  with  ease  and  grace,  yet  with  a  gravity  of  aspect  that 
lacked  little  of  severity.  Captains  Vaughan  and  Dickson  were 
of  the  company — officers  both  belonging  to  the  station — and 
Cruden  contrived  to  examine,  at  intervals,  the  features  Of  the 
former,  of  whom  he  knew  but  little,  with  the  scrutiny  of  one  who 
had  an  interest  in  fathoming  the  character  of  him  he  sin-veyed 
But  Vaughan's  face  was  one  of  those  inscrutable  ones — a  dark 
fountain,  which  shows  its  surface  only,  and  nothing  of  its  depths. 
He  was  not  unaware  of  Cniden's  watch — that  circumspect  old 
soldier,  with  all  his  shrewdness  and  experience,  being  no  sort  of 
match  for  the  person,  seemingly  a  mere  boy,  small  of  features, 
slight  of  figure,  and  with  a  chin  that  appeared  quite  too  smooth 
to  demand  the  reaping  of  a  razor — whom  he  sought  to  fathom, 
Yet  those  girlish  features,  that  pale  face,  and  thin,  effeminate,  and 
closed  lips,  were  the  unrevealing  representatives  of  an  intense 
ambition,  coupled  with  a  cool,  deliberate,  almost  icy  temper, 
which  seldom  betrayed  impatience,  and  never  any  of  its  secrets. 
His  eyes  smiled  only,  not  his  lips,  as  he  noted  the  fiirtive  scrutiny 
which  Cruden  maintained 
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At  length,  dinner  was  announced,  and  discussed.  Balfour  was 
at  home  at  table.  He  was  a  person  to  do  the  honors  for  the 
hon  vivant ;  and  here,  perhaps,  lay  some  of  the  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence with  Sir  William  Howe.  5'ish  from  the  Ashley,  which 
glided  beneath  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  venison  from  the 
forests  which  spread  away  on  every  hand  within  bowshot,  formed 
the  chief  dishes  of  the  feast;  and  the  Jamaica  proved  an  ex- 
cellent appetizer  and,  provocative.  Wines  were  not  wanting; 
and  the  commandant  of  Charleston  very  soon  showed  symptoms 
which  acknowledged  their  influence.  Before  the  cloth  had  been 
removed,  his  forbearance  was  forgotten ;  and,  rather  abruptly, 
the  a£fair  of  Walton's  rescue  was  brought  upon  the  table. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what.  Proctor,  this  aflfair  is  decidedly  unfortunate. 
Here  you  have  seventy-six  men  in  garrison,  good  men,  not  in- 
cluding invalids,  and  you  send  out  a  detachment  of  thirty  only  to 
escort  this  rebel  Walton  to  the  gallows.  I  must  say,  you  might 
almost  have  expected  what  followed." 

"  Really,  Colonel  Balfour,  I  see  not  that.  I  send  out  half  of 
my  force,  or  nearly  so,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  single 
man.  One  would  suppose  such  a  force  sufficient  for  such  a 
purpose.  Was  I  to  abandon  the  garrison  entirely?  Had  I  done 
so,  what  might  have  been  the  consequences?  Instead  of  the 
mere  rescue  of  the  prisoner,  the  post  might  have  been  surprised 
and  captured  with  all  its  stores,  and  the  garrison  cut  to  pieces." 

"  Scarcely,  if  the  reported  force  of  the  rebels  be  trae.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  more  than  twenty  men  in  all." 

"You  will  permit  me  to  ask,;  sir,  how  you  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion 1  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  made  any  definite  report 
of  the  number  of  the  rebels  in  this  assault." 

"No,  Major  Proctor;  and  this,  I  an  sorry  to  observe,  is  a  most 
unaccountable  omission  in  your  report.  You  had  the  evidence 
of  a  worthy  loyalist,  named  Blonay,  who  distinctly  told  you  that 
they  numbered  only  twenty  men." 

"  The  defieiencies  of  my  report.  Colonel  Balfour,  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  supplied  by  other  hands,"  was  the  ironical  re- 
mark of  Proctor,  his  eye  glancing  fiercely  at  Vaughan  as  he  spoke ; 
"but  your  informant  is  scarcely  correct  himself,  sir,  and  has 
been  tod.glad  to  assume,  as  a  certainty,  a  report  which  was  only 
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conjectural.  Blonay  stated  distinctly  that  there  were  twenty 
men  and  more.  These  were  his  very  w6rds.  He  did  not  say 
how  many.  His  whole  account  was  wretchedly  confused,  since 
his  mind  seems  to  have  been  distracted  between  the  difficulty  of 
rescuing  his  mother  from  the  feet  of  the  horse,  by  which  she 
was  really  trampled  to  death,  and  the  desire  of  taking  revenge 
upon  a  single  enemy,  upon  whom  alone  his  eyes  seem  to  have 
been  fixed  during  the  affair.  This  Blonay,  rfr,  instead  of  being 
a  worthy  loyalist,  is  a  miserable  wretch,  half  Indian,  and  of  no 
worth  at  all.  He  has  an  Indian  passion  for  revenge,  which,  on 
this  occasion,  left  him  singularly  incapable  of  a  correct  observa- 
tion on  any  subject  which  did  not  involve  the  accomplishment 
of  his  passion.  But,  allowing  that  the  rebels  made  their  assault 
with  but  twenty  men,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  effected 
a  surprise " 

"All!  that  was  the  reproach.  Major  Proctor;  there  was  the 
error,  in  allowing  that  surprise." 

"  But,  Balfour,"  said  Cruden,  "  this  seems  to  be  quite  unrea- 
sonable. A  detachment  of  thirty  men  from  the  post,  leaving  but 
forty  in  charge  of  it,  seems  to  be  quite  large  enough." 

"  That  depends  wholly  on  circumstances,  Cruden,"  was  the 
reply  of  Balfour,  filling  his  glass. 

"Exactly,  sir,"  resumed  Proctor j  "and  these  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  call  for  a  guard  for  the  prisoner  no  stronger 
than  that  which  I  assigned  it.  But  a  few  days  had  elapsed 
since  Earl  Cornwallis  totally  defeated  the  rebel  army  at  Cam- 
den. Weie  we  to  look  for  an  effort  of  the  rebels,  in  his  rear, 
of  this  flescription  ?  Did  we  not  know  that  Marion,  -ndth  his 
brigade,  had  joined  himself  to  the  force  of  Gates  ;  and  had  we 
not  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  shared  its  fate  ?  The 
whole  country  was  in  our  possession.  Lord  Rawdon  held  Cam- 
den ;  Colonel  Stuart  was  at  Ninety-Six ;  Orangeburg,  Motte's, 
Watson's,  Monk's  Corner,  Quimby — all  posts  garrisoned  by 
ourselves ;  and  our  scouts  brought  no  tidings  of  any  considera- 
ble force  of  rebels  embodied  in  any  quarter." 

"  But  the  incousiderahle"  answered  Balfour. 

"  They  were  surely  provided  against  in  a  force  of  thirty  men, 
led  by  a  competent  officer,  who  sealed  his  devotion  with'his  lifo  " 
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'Why  did  you  not  take  command  of  the  escort  yourself?" 
queried  Balfour. 

For  a  moment,  an  expression  of  strong  disgust  spread  over 
the  face  of  Proctor.     But  he  replied,  calmly — 

"  It  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  such  was  not  my 
duty.  The  command  of  the  post  at  Dorchester  involved  no  ob- 
ligation to  assume  the  duties  of  a  subordinate.  But  I  will  ex- 
press myself  more  frankly.  I  could  not  have  assumed  this  duty 
wthout  violating  some  of  the  most  precious  feelings  of  humani- 
ty. I  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Colonel  Walton ;  had 
shared  his  intimacy  ;  and  cherished  a  real  esteem  for  the  noble 
virtues  of  that  gentleman,  which  his  subsequent  unhappy  rebel- 
lion can  not  obliterate  from  my  mind.  I  could  not  have  taken 
part  in  the  terrible  event  of  that  day,  I  preferred,  sir,  as  my 
duty  allowed  it,  to  withdraw  from  so  painful  a  spectacle." 

"Ah!  that  was  the  error — the  great  error.  The  soldier,  sir, 
has  obligations  to  his  king  superior  to  those  of  mere  sentiment. 
I  -am  sorry,  Major  Proctor — very  sorry — not  less  for  your  sake, 
than  because  of  the  deep  sympathy  which  I  have  with  my  friena, 
Cruden." 

"  But,  Balfour,"  said  Cruden,  "  it  strikes  me  that  John's  course 
has  been  quite  justifiable.  With  his  force,  he  could  not  have 
detached  from  the  garrison  more  than  he  did,  as  an  escort  for 
the  rebel's  execution.  And,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  with  Oomwallis  so  completely  triumphant  over  Gates, 
and  with  our  troops  everywhere  overawing  every  conspicuous 
point,  there  could  be  no  reason  to  anticipate  such  a  surprise  as 
this.     Now" — 

"  My  dear  Cruden,  all  this  sounds  very  well ;  and  were  these 
things  to  be.  considered  by  themselves  I  have  no  doubt  the  de- 
fence would  be  properly  urged.  But  I  am  afraid  that  an  evil 
constmction  may  be  placed  upon  the  deep  sympathy  which  our 
young  friend  seems  to  have  felt  for  the  family  of  this  rebel.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  visiter  at  Walton's  plantation." 

"  Only,  sir,  when  Colonel  Walton  was  understood  to  be  a  friend 
of  my;king  and  government." 

"  That  he  never  was." 

"  He  was  admitted  in  our  roll  of  friends  among  the  people  of 
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the  country;  and  I  have  Lord  Coniwallis's  especial  inBtructions 
to  treat  him  with  great  courtesy  and  favor,  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning him  over  to  active  participation  in  our  cause." 

"  Very  true,  sir ;  that  was  our  object ;  hut  how  long  is  it  since 
this  hope  was  abandoned  ?  Oould  you  have  entertained  it,  my 
aear  major,  for  a  moment  after  your  fruitless  attempt  to  capture 
Singleton,  the  lieutenant  of  Marion,  harbored  by  this  very  rebel 
— nay,  rescued  by  "Walton  from  your  grasp,  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force,  which  put  you  at  defiance  ?  Nay,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  curious  fact,  that  Walton  suffered  you  to  escape,  thougli 
clearly  in  his  clutches,  will  not  make  against  you.  Even  since 
these  events,  it  is  understood  that  you  hav«  more  than  once  vis- 
ited the  daughter  of  this  rebel,  alone,  without  any  attendants, 
returning  late  in  the  evening  to  your  post." 
Proctor'smiled  grimly,  as  he  replied — 

"  It  will  be  something  new,  I  fancy,  to  the  officers  of  his  maj- 
esty in  Charleston  and  elsewhere,  if  it  be  construed  into  a  trea- 
sonable affair  when  they  visit  a  rebel  damsel.  But  really.  Colonel 
Balfour,  this  conversation  assumes  so  much  the  appearance  of  a 
criminal  investigation,  that  I  see  no  other  course  before  me  than 
to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  court  of  inquiry.  Perhaps,  sir,  I  had 
better  tender  my  sword,  as  under  aiTest.  At  all  events,  sir,  per- 
mit me  to  demand  a  court  of  inquiry  for  the  full  examination  of 
this  affair." 

He  unbuckled  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 
"  A^hat  are  you  about,  John  ?  What  need  of  this  1"  demand- 
ed Cruden.  "  I  am  sure  that  Balfour  means  nothing  of  the  kind." 
"  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  Cruden,"  answered  Balfour,  "  that 
our  young  friend  should  so  determine.  I  like  to  see  young  men 
fearless  of  investigation.  Better  he  shoiild  invite  the  court  than 
have  it  forced  upon  him  ;  and  you  will  see,  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  there  is  much  of  a  suspicious  nature  in  this  affair  which 
it  is  proper  for  him  to  clear  up.  But  remember,"  my  friends, 
what  I  have  said  has  been  said  in  a  friendly  spirit.  I  have  too 
mucn  regard  for  both  of  you  to  suffer  you  to  be  taken  by  sur 
prise.  You  now  see  what  points  are  to  be  &xplained,  and  wha< 
doubts  discussed  and  settled." 

This  was  all  Said  very  coolly  ;  we  shall  not  say  civilly. 
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"  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  your  courtesy,  Colonel  Balfour," 
answered  Proctor,  "  and  will  be  glad  if  you  will  still  furtner  iu- 
crease  my  acknowledgments,  by  suffering  me  to  know  the  sources 
of  that  information  which,  I  perceive,  has  followed  my  footsteps 
as  a  shadow." 

"  Nay,  now,  my  young  friend,  you  must  really  excuse  me.  I 
should  be  happy  to  oblige  you ;  but  the  nature  of  the  affair,  and 
the  caution  which  is  due  to  my  situation,  will  not  suffer  me  to 
comply  with  your  desires.  Excuse  me.  Let  us  have  a  glass 
all  round." 

"  Stay,"  said  Oruden ;  "  am  I  to  understand  that  John  is  de- 
prived of  his  command  at  this  post  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  interposed  Proctor,  himself.  "  Until  purged 
of  these  suspicions,  I  can  certainly  hold  no  station  of  trust  in  the 
service  of  his  majesty." 

"  Your  nephew  has  a  right  notion  of  these  matters,  Cruden," 
remarked  Balfour ;  "  but  it  will  not  be  long.  He  wiU  soon 
purge  himself  of  these  suspicions,  and  be  in  a  situation  to  resume 
all  his  trusts." 

"And  to  whom,"  said  Cruden,  "will  you  confide  the  post, 
meanwhile  1" 

"Who? — ay!"  looking  round.  "I  had  thought  of  request- 
ing our  young  friend,  Vaughan,  here,  to  administer  its  duties, 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  precincts  of  Dorchester." 

Vaughan  bowed  his  head  quietly  and  respectfully,  and  in  a 
few  calmly-expressed  words,  declared  his  sense  of  the  compli- 
ment. The  keen  eye  of  Proctor  was  fastened  upon  him  with  a 
stem  and  scornful  glance,  and,  a  moment  after  he  left  the  apart- 
ment, followed  by  Ms  uncle. 

"  This  is  a  most  abominable  affair,  John,"  was  his  remark  ; 
"  a  most  abominable  affair !" 

"  Do  you  think  so,  sir  ?  There  would  be  nothing  abominable 
about  it,  were  there  not  a  villain  in  the  business." 

"And  that  villain—" 

"Is  Vaughan!  the  servile  tool  of  Balfour;  the  miserable 
sycophant,  who  fancies  that  ambition  may  be  served  by  false- 
hood. But  I  shall  crush  him  yet.  His  triumph  is  for  the  mo- 
ment only." 
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NATIVE    PRINCESS. 

The  sun  was  still  an  hour  high  when  Balfour  gave  instructions 
to  prepare  his  horses  and  a  small  escort,  proposing  a  visit  to  the 
plantation  called  "  The  Oaks,"  the  domain  of  the  famous  rebel, 
Colonel  Walton. 

"  You  will,  of  course  accompany  me,  Cruden.  Tour  duties 
begin  in  this  quarter.  It  is  just  as  well  that  we  should  have 
this  estate  within  our  clutches  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before 
the  alarm  is  taken.  We  will  quarter  ourselves  upon  the  young 
lady  to-night,  and  see  how  the  land  lies.  Should  she  prove  as 
beautiful  as  they  describe,  we  shall  make  her  a  ward  of  the  king, 
and  dispose  of  her  accordingly." 

"  In  that  event,  you  had  best  take  her  to  the  city." 

"  I  shall  most  surely  do  so." 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  better  pleased  to  take  charge  of  the 
plantation  in  her  absence.  Our  authority  might  otherwise,  con- 
flict. With  the  dawn,  we  must  proceed  to  gather  up  the  negroes, 
and  for  this  pm-pose  I  shall  need  your  assistance.  Tou  will  have 
a  sufficient  detachment  with  you  V 

"  Twenty  men  will  do.     There  are  some  three  hundred  slaves, 
I  understand  of  all  classes ;  and  the  fewer  soldiers  we  employ 
m  bringing  these  into  the  fold,  the  less  heavy  will  be  the  asses 
ment  on  the  estate." 

This  was  said  with  a  grin,  the  meaning  of  which  was  perfectly 
ttnderstood  by  his  associate. 

"  Does  my  nephew  accompany  us,  Balfour  V 

"  If  he  chooses." 

"  I  may  need  his  assistance  in  the  matter." 

"  You  have  brought  your  secretary  1" 
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"Yes;  but  John  is  a  ready  fellow  at  accounts — as  quick 
wdth  the  pen  as  with  the  sword ;  — besides,  he  knows  something 
of  the  estate  already,  and  may  give  some  useful  hints  in  respect 
tb  plate,  horses,  and  other  property,  which  these  rebel  women 
are  apt  to  conceal." 

"The  plate  generally  finds  its  way  into  the  cellar,  or  under 
some  great  oak-tree  in  the  woods ;  but  I  have  long  been  in 
possession  of  a  divining  rod,  which  conducts  me  directly  to  the 
place  of  safe-keeping.  We  have  only  to  string  up  one  of  the 
old  family  negroes,  and,  with  a  tight  knot  under  the  left  ear,  and 
a  little  uneasiness  in  breathing,  he  soon  disgorges  all  his  secrets. 
But,  in  truth,  these  women  seldom  hide  very  deeply.  It  is  usu- 
ally at  the  very  last  hour  that  they  consent  to  put  away  the 
plate,  and  then  it  is  rather  hurried  out  of  sight  than  hidden.  I 
have  sometimes  detected  the  hoard  by  the  ears  of  a  silver  milk- 
pot,  or  the  mouth  of  a  co£fee-um,  or  the  handle  of  a  vase,  stick- 
ing up  unnaturally  beside  an  old  chimney  in  the  basement.  But 
see  your  nephew,  and  let  us  ride." 

Cruden  proceeded  to  Proctor's  room ;  but,  on  the  expression 
of  his  wish,  was  met  by  a  firm  and  prompt  refusal. 

"  How  can  you  ask  me.  Colonel  Cruden,  to  take  part  in  this 
business  ?  It  is  your  duty,  as  the  proper  oiEcer  of  the  crown, 
and  that  is  your  apology.     I  should  have  none." 

"  I  am  afraid,  John,  you  are  quite  too  deeply  interested  in 
this  beauty." 

"  Stop,  sir ;  let  us  have  nothing  of  this.  Enough,  that  Miss 
Walton  can  never  be  to  me  more  than  she  is.  She  is  one 
always  to  command  my  respect,  and  I  beg  that  she  will  yours. 
For  my  sake,  sir,  administer  this  unpleasant  duty,  upon  which 
you'  go,  with  all  possible  tenderness  and  forbearance." 

"  I  will,  John,  for  your  sake.     To  be  sure  I  will." 

And  they  separated — Balfour  clamoring  without,  impatiently, 
for  his  companion,  who  soon  after  joined  him.  .An  easy  ride  rf 
an  hour  brought  them  to  the  noble  avenue,  "  The  Oaks,"  which 
conducted,  for  half  a  mile,  to  the  entrance  of  Colonel  Walton's 
dwelling — a  stately,  sombre  wood — the  great,  venerable  trees 
arching  and  uniting  completely  over  the  space  between,  while 
their  bearded  mosses  drooped  to  the  very  ground  itself.     Tht> 
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he  supposed,  in  one  of  her  sex,  to  flow  from  their  recognition 
Her  schooling  had  already  been  one  of  many  trials  and  terrors 
Her  guests  knew  something  of  the  training  through  which  she 
had  gone,  and  this  rendered  her  bearing  stUl  more  admirable  in 
their  sight.  But  her  beauty,  her  virtue,  her  dignity,  and  char- 
acter did  not  suffice,  after  the  first  impressive  effect  produced  by 
her  appearance,  to  disarm  her  chief  visiter  of  any  of  his  pur- 
poses. The  usual  preliminaries  of  conversation — such  common- 
places of  remark  as  belong  to  the  ordinary  encounters  of  persons 
in  good  society — having  been  interchanged  as  usual,  and  Bal- 
four seized  the  opportunity  of  a  pause,  when  his  fair  hostess, 
indeed,  appeared  to  expect  something  from  him  in  the  way  of  a 
revelation,  to  break  ground  in  regard  to  the  ungracious  business 
on  which  he  came. 

"  It  would  greatly  relieve  me,  Miss  Walton,"  said  he,  with  a 
manner  at  once  seemingly  frank  as  seemingly  difficult,  "  if  I 
could  persuade  myself  that  you,  in  some  degree,  anticipate  the 
painful  affair  which  brings  me  to  your  dwelling." 

"  That  it  is  painful,  sir,  I  must  feel ;  and,  without  being  able 
to  conjecture  what  will  be  the  form  of  your  business,  I  can 
easily  conceive  it  to  be  such  as  can  be  agreeable  to  none  of  the 
parties.  To  me,  at  least,  sir,  and  to  mine,  I  can  very  well  con- 
jecture that  you  bring  penalty  and  privation  at  least." 

"  Nay,  nay  !  These,  I  trust,  are  not  the  words  which  should 
be  used  in  this  business.  In  carrying  out  the  orders  of  my 
superior,  and  in  prosecuting  the  service  which  is  due  to  my 
sovereign,  I  shall  certainly  be  compelled  to  proceed  in  a  man- 
ner materially  to  change  your  present  mode  of  life ;  but  that 
this  will  involve  penalty  and  privation  is  veiy  far  from  probable. 
The  conduct  of  your  father — his  present  attitude  in  utter  defi- 
ance to  the  arms  and  authority  of  his  majesty,  and  m  total 
rejection  of  all  the  gracious  overtures  made  to  him,  as  well  bj' 
Earl  Comwallis  as  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leaves  it  impossible 
that  we  should  extend  to  him  any  indulgence.  As  a  rebel  rii 
arms — " 

"Stay,  sir! — you  speak  of  my  father.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  you  should  say  anything  to  his  daughter's  ear,  save  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  know.     If  I  conceiv: 
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rightly  your  object  in  this  visit,  it  is  to  visit  upon  my  father's 
property  the  penalty  of  my  father's  offence." 

"  'Pon  my  soul,"  whispered  Oruden,  "  the  girl  speaks  like  a 
very  Portia.     She  comes  to  the  point  manfully." 

"  You  relieve  me,  Miss  Walton ;  and,  in  some  measure,  you 
are  correct,"  answered  Balfour,  interrupting  her  speech.  "  It 
could  not  be  supposed  that  his  majesty  should  suffer  Colonel 
Walton  to  remain  in  possession  of  his  property,  while  actually 
waging  war  against  the  British  standard.  Colonel  Cruden,  here, 
is  commissioned  by  Lord  CornwalUs  to  se(][uestrate  his  estates — 
their  future  disposal  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  final  issues  of 
the  war." 

Here  Cruden  interposed,  by  reciting  the  general  tenns  of  the 
British  regulation  in  regard  to  the  confiscated  or  sequestrated 
estates  of  the  rebels — -enumerating  all  the  heads  of  the  enact- 
ment, and  proceeding  to  details  which  left  no  doubt  unsatisfied, 
no  ambiguity  which  could  lead  to  doubt,  of  the  universal  liabil- 
ity of  the  estate  of  the  offender.  Lands,  houses,  slaves  ;  furni- 
ture and  horses  ;  plate  and  jewelry — "  Of  course,  Miss  Walton, 
the  personal  ornaments  of  a  lady  would  be  respected,  and" — 

Katharine  Walton  smiled  quietly.  This  smile  had  its  expla- 
nation, when  the  commissioner  commenced  his  operations  next 
day — but,  though  he  was  very  far  from  conjecturing  its  signifi- 
cation, it  yet  struck  him  as  something  mysterious.  Balfour, 
also,  was  impressed  with  the  smile  of  Katharine,  which  seemed 
quite  unnatural  under  the  circumstances. 

«  You  smile.  Miss  Walton." 

"  Only,  perhaps,  because  one  who  anticipates  the  worst  needs 
no  such  details  as  Colonel  Cruden  has  bestowed  on  me.  You 
are  the  masters  here,  I  know.  For  myself,  you  see  I  wear  no 
jewels.  I  had  some  toys,  such  as  rings,  brooches,  chains,  and 
watches,  but  I  thought  it  unseemly  that  I  should  wear  such 
oniaments,  when  the  soldiers  of  my  people  wanted  bread  and 
blankets,  and  they  all  found  their  way,  long  since,  to  the  money- 
chest  of  Marion." 

"  The  devil ! "  muttered  Cruden,  in  tones  almost  audible, 
though  meant  as  an  aside  to  Balfour.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  family  plate  has  not  taken  the  same  direction." 

2* 
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manBiou  was  in  a  style  of  massive  grandeur  to  correspond  with, 
so  noble  an  entrance.  The  approach  of  the  British  party  waa 
known  to  the  inmates,  even  before  it  had  entered  upon  the  ave 
nue.  These  inmates  consisted,  now,  only  of  Colonel  Walton's 
maiden  sister.  Miss  Barbara — a  lady  of  that  certain  age  which 
is  considered  the  most  uncertain  in  the  calendar — when,  in  fact, 
the  spinster  ceases  to  compute,  even  as  she  ceases  to  grow— 
and  Katharine,  the  only  daughter  of  the  fugitive  rebel  himself. 
Katharine  was  still  a  belle  and  a  beauty,  and  youthful  accord- 
ingly. She  might  have  been  nineteen  ;  and,  but  for  the  majestic 
and  admirable  form,  the  lofty  grace  of  her  carnage,  the  calm  and 
assured  expression  of  her  features,  the  ease  and  dignity  of  her 
bearing — the  fresh  sweetness  of  her  face,  and  the  free,  luxuri- 
ant flow  of  her  long,  imgathered  locks,  simply  parted  from  her 
forehead,  and  left  a*  freedom  upon  her  neck  and  shoulders — 
would  have  occasioned  a  doubt  whether  she  was  quite  sixteen. 
An  obsequious  negro,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Bacchus, 
without  making  any  such  exhibition  of  feature  or  conduct  as 
would  induce  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  that  jolly  divinity,  received  the  British  officers  at  the 
entrance,  and  ushered  them  into  the  great  hall  of  the  mansion. 
Their  escort,  having  had  previous  instructions,  was  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  occupying  the  front  avenue,  the  other  that  which 
led  to  the  river,  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  But  two  persons 
entered  the  house  with  Balfour  and  Cruden — Captain  Dickson, 
of  the  garrison,  and  one  who  knew  the  Walton  family,  and  the 
secretary  of  Colonel  Cruden. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ladies  made  their  appearance. 
Though  by  no  means  disposed  to  waive  any  proper  reserves  of 
the  sex,  they  were  yet  prepared  to  recognise  the  policy  which 
counselled  them  to  give  no  undue  or  unnecessary  provocations 
to  those  to  whose  power  they  could  ofFer  no  adequate  resist- 
ance. Mrs.  Barbara  Walton — the  old  maid  in  those  days  being 
always  a  mistress,  through  a  courtesy  that  could  no  longer  re- 
gard her  as  a  miss — led  the  way  into  the  hall,  dressed  in  her 
stateliest  manner,  with  a  great  hoop  surrounding  her  as  a  sort  of 
cfievaux  de  frize — a  purely  unnecessary  defence  in  the  present 
instance — and  her  head  sui-mounted  by  one  of  those  towers  of 
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silk,  gauzes,  ribands,  and  pasteboard,  which  were  so  fashionable 
in  that  day,  and  which  reminded  one  of  nothing  more  aptly  than 
of  the  rude  engravings  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  old  copies  of 
the.  Bible,  done  in  the  very  infancy  of  art.  Poor  Mrs.  Barbara 
ivas  a  tame,  good-natured  creature,  nowise  decided  in  her  char- 
icter,  upon  whom  a  foolish  fashion  could  do  no  mischief,  but  who 
was  always  playing  the  very  mischief  with  the  fashions.  They 
never  were  more  military  in  character  than  in  her  hands — 
leading  to  conquest  only  by  the  absolute  repulsion  of  all  assail- 
ants. Whether,  at  forty-five,  this  good  creature  fancied  that  it 
was  necessary  to  put  her  defences  in  the  best  possible  array 
against  such  a  notorious  gallant  as  Balfour,  we  may  not  say ; 
but  certainly  she  never  looked  more  formidable  on  any  previous 
occasion.  Her  very  smiles  were  trenches  and  pitfalls  for  the 
invader — and  every  motion  of  her  person,  however  gracefully 
intended,  seemed  like  a  "warning  to  quit" — with  a  significant 
hint  of  "  steel  traps  and  spring  guns  "  in  waiting  for  trespassers. 

Doubtless,  the  venerable  maiden  might  have  largely  com- 
pelled the  consideration  of  the  British  ofiicers,  but  for  the  bright 
creature  that  appeared  immediately  behind  her ;  and  who,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  timidity  or  doubt,  quietly  advanced  and 
welcomed  the  strangers,  as  if  performing  the  most  familiar  office 
in  the  world.  Balfour  absolutely  recoiled  as  he  beheld  her.  So 
bright  a  vision  had  not  often  flashed  across  his  eyes. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  muttered  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  Oruden, 
"  she  is  a  beauty !  What  a  figure  ! — what  a  face  !  No  wonder 
your  kinsman  neglected  his  duties  for  his  love." 

■"  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  that  he  has  done  so,"  was  the  grave 
aside  of  Oruden. 

"  Having  seen  her,"  whispered  Balfour,  "  I  can  believe  it 
without  fiirther  testimony." 

We  need  not  follow  these  asides.  Katharine  did  the  honors 
of  the  reception  with  an  ease  and  dignity,  which,  while  making 
the  visiters  at  home,  made  it  sufficiently  evident  that  she  felt 
quite  as  much  what  was  due  to  her  condition  as  to  their  claims 
She  wore  the  appearance  of  one  who  was  conscious  of  all  the 
cares,  the  responsibilities,  and  the  dangers  of  her  situation  ;  yet 
without  yielding  to  any  of  the  fears  or  weaknesses  which  might 
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"  We  shall  see  at  supper,  perhaps,"  was  the  whisper  of  Bal- 
four. 

Katharine  Walton  was  seen  again  to  smUe.  She  had  possi- 
bly heard  the  apprehensions  of  Cruden.  At  least,  she  might 
reasonably  have  conjectured  them.     She  resumed — 

"  And  now,  Colonel  Balfour,  that  I  am  in  possession  of  your 
determination,  you  will  permit  me  to  retire  for  awhile,  in  order 
that  I  may  properly  perform  the  duties  of  a  hostess.  For.  this 
night,  at  all  events,  I  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  act  in  this 
capacity,  let  to-morrow  bring  forth  what  it  may.'' 

"Stay — a  moment.  Miss  Walton — I  am  not  sure  that  yon 
conceive  all  that  we  would  say — all,  in  fact,  that  is  appointed 
us  to  execute." 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  Lord  Cornwallis  has  left  it  to  my  discretion  to  decide  whether, 
as  a  ward  of  the  crown,  you  should  be  left  exposed  to  a  danger- 
ous propinquity  with  rebellion — whether,  in  short,  it  would  not 
be  advisable  that  one  so  lovely,  and  so  worthy  of  his  guardian- 
ship, should  not  be  placed  in  safety  within  the  walls  of  the  city." 

"  Ha  !  that,  indeed,  is  something  that  I  had  not  anticipated. 
And  this,  sir,  is  left  to  your  individual  discretion  1" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Miss  Walton,"  replied  the  commandant,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  very  tenderly  upon  hers,  and  throwing  into  his 
glance  as  much  softness  as  could  well  consist  with  the  leer  of  a 
satyr. 

"Well,  sir,  I  suppose  that  even  this  claim  can  challenge 
nothing  but  submission.  As  I  have  said  already,  you  are  the 
master  here." 

She  retired  with  these  words. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  Cruden,  the  girl  is  a  princess.  With  what  a 
grace  she  yields !  She  seems  nowise  stubborn ;  and  so  beauti- 
ful !  It  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  to  thaw  the  heart  of  such 
a  woman.  That  she  has  not  been  won  before,  is  because  they 
have  never  suffered  her  to  come  to  the  city." 

"  But,  by ,  should  the  plate  have  followed  the  jewels, 

Balfour?" 

"The  question  is  a  serious  one.  We  shall  see  at  supper. 
Your  kinsman  might  have  said  something  of  this  matter,  if  he 
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pleased.  He  must  have  seen,  in  his  frequent  visits,  whether  any 
display  of  plate  was  made." 

"  He  did  not  visit  frequently,"  said  Oruden. 

"Ah!  but  he  did;  too  frequently  for  his  good; — but  here 
comes  that  gentlemanly  negro  ;  Bacchus,  they  call  him.  Such 
a  name  seems  particularly  suited  to  a  butler.  I  think,  Oruden, 
you  had  better  send  him  to  rae.  I  like  the  fellow's  manners. 
He  has  evidently  been  trained  by  a  gentleman.  Well,  my 
Tian?" 

"  My  lady  begs  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  supper  waits." 

"  Very  well — show  the  way.  Did  you  hear  that,  Oruden  1— 
my  lady !     How  these  Provincials  do  ape  nobUity !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   RANGER. 

The  business  of  the  feast  had  scarcely  been  begun,  when  it 
was  interrupted  by  a  heavy  tread  without,  as  of  more  than  one 
iron-shod  person ;  and,  the  door  being  thrown  open  by  Bacchus, 
a  dull-faced  lieutenant,  having  charge  of  the  escort  of  Balfour, 
showed  himself  at  the  entrance,  and  begged  a  hearing. 

"What's  the  matter,  Fergusson?  Can't  it  keep  tUl  after 
supper  1"  was  the  somewhat  impatient  speech  of  Balfour. 

He  was  answered  by  a  strange  voice  ;  and  a  little  bustle  fol- 
lowed, in  which  a  person,  totally  unexpected,  made  his  appear- 
ance upon  the  scene.  The  stranger's  entrance  caused  the  com- 
mandant's eyes  to  roll  in  some  astonishment,  and  occasioned  no 
small  surprise  in  all  the  assembly.  He  was  a  tall  young  man, 
of  goodly  person,  perhaps  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  of  age, 
but  habited  in  a  costume  not  often  seen  in  the  lower  country. 
He  wore  one  of  those  hunting-shirts,  of  plain  blue  homespun, 
fringed  with  green,  such  as  denoted  the  mountain  ranger.  A 
green  scarf  was  wrapped  about  his  waist,  with  a  belt  or  baldric 
of  black,  from  which  depended  a  very  genteel  cut-and-thnist. 
On  his  shoulder  was  an  epaulette  of  green  fringe  also  ;  and  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  plucked  from  his  brows  as  he  entered  the 
apartment,  a  cap  of  far,  in  which  shone  a  large  gay  button ; 
behind  which  may  have  been  worn  a  plume,  though  it  carried 
none  at  present.  The  costume  betrayed  a  captain  of  loyalist 
riflemen,  from  the  interior,  and  was  instantly  recognised  as  such 
by  the  British  oificer.  But  the  stranger  left  them  in  no  long 
surprise.    Advancing  to  the  table,  with  tho  ease  of  a  man  who 
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had  been  familiar  with  good  society  in  his  own  region  all  his 
life,  yet  with  a  brusqueness  of  manner  which  showed  an  equal 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  city  life,  he  bowed  respectfully  to 
the  ladies,  and  then  addressed  himself  directly  to  Balfour. 

"  Colonel  Balfour,  I  reckon  V 

"  You  are  right,  sir ;  I  am  Colonel  Balfour." 

"  Well,  colonel,  I  'm  right  glad  I  met  you  here.  It  may  save 
mo  a  journey  to  the  city,  and  I  'm  too  much  in  a  hnrsy  to  get 
back  to  lose  any  time  if  I  can  help  it.  I  'm  Captain  Furness, 
of  the  True  Blue  Rifles,  of  whom,  I  reckon,  you  've  heard  be- 
fore. I  've  ridden  mighty  hard  to  get  to  you,  and  hope  to  get 
the  business  done  as  soon  as  may  be,  that  I  come  after.  Here 's 
a  letter  from  Colonel  Tarleton.  I  reckon  yoi^  hain't  heard  the 
news  of  the  mischief  that 's  happened  above  ?" 

"What  mischief?" 

"  You've  heard,  I  reckon,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  gave  Saratoga 
Gates  all  blazes  at  Eugely's  Mills  1" 

''  Yes,  yes ;  we  know  all  that." 

"  Well,  but  I  reckon  you  don't  know  that  just  when  Cornwal- 
hs  was  putting  it  to  Gates  in  one  quarter,  hard-riding  Tom  was 
giving  us  ginger  in  another  1" 

"  And  who  is  hard-riding  Tom  ?" 

"Why,  Tom  Sumter,  to  be  sure — the  game-cock,  as  they 
sometimes  call  him ;  and,  sure  enough,  he 's  got  cause  enough  to 
crow  for  a  season  now." 

"  And  what  has  he  been  doing  above  ?" 

"  Well,  he  and  Tom  Taylor  broke  into  Colonel  Carey's  quar- 
ters, at  Camden  Ferry,  and  broke  him  up,  root  and  branch, 
killing  and  capturing  all  hands." 

"Ha!  indeed!  Carey?" 

"  Yes.  And  that  isn't  all.  No  sooner  had  he  done  that  than 
he  sets  an  ambush  for  all  the  supplies  that  you  sent  up  for  the 
army ;  breaks  out  from  the  thicket  upon  the  convoy,  kills  and 
captures  the  escort  to  a  man,  and  snaps  up  the  whole  detach- 
ment, bag  and  baggage,  stores,  arms,  spirits,  making  off  with  a 
matter  of  three  hundred  prisoners." 

"  The  devil !  Forty  wagons,  as  I  live !  And  why  are  you 
here  V 
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"  Me  ?  Eead  the  letter,  Colonel.  Lord  CornwaUis  has  sent 
Tarleton  after  Sumter,  and  both  have  gone  off  at  dead  speed ; 
but  Tarleton  has  sent  me  down  to  you  with  my  lord's  letter  and 
his  own,  and  they  want  fresh  supplies  sent  after  them  as  fast  as 
the  thing  can  he  done.  I  'm  wanting  some  sixty -five  rifles,  and 
as  many  butcher-kmves,  for  my  own  troop,  and  a  few  pistols  for 
the  mounted  men.  Colonel  Tarleton  told  me  you  would  furnish 
all." 

Balfour  leaned  his  chin  upon  both  hands,  and  looked  vacantly 
around  him,  deeply  immersed  in  thought.  At  the  pause  in  the 
dialogue  which  followed,  Kathaiine  Walton  asked  the  stranger 
if  he  would  not  join  the  party  at  the  supper-table.  He  fastened 
a  keen,  quick,  searching  glance  upon  her  features ;  their  eyes 
met ;  but  the  intelligence  which  flashed  out  from  his  met  no 
answering  voice  in  hers.  He  answered  her  civilities  gracefully, 
and,  frankly  accepting  them,  proceeded  to  place  himself  at  the 
table — a  seat  having  been  furnished  him,  at  the  upper  end,  and 
very  near  to  her  own.  Balfour  scowled  upon  the  stranger  as  he 
beheld  this  arrangement ;  but  the  latter  did  not  perceive  the 
frown  upon  the  brow  of  his  superior.  He  had  soon  finished  a 
cup  of  the  warm  beverage  put  before  him ;  and,  as  if  apologizing 
for  so  soon  calling  for  a  fresh  supply,  he  observed,  while  passing 
up  his  cup — 

"  I  've  ridden  mighty  far  to-day,  miss,  and  I  'm  as  thirsty  as 
an  Indian.  Besides,  if  you  could  make  the  next  cup  a  shade 
stronger,  I  think  I  should  like  it  better.  We  rangers  are  used 
to  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  in  the  matter  of  our 
drinks." 

"  The  impudent  backwoodsman !"  was  the  muttered  remark 
of  Balfour  to  Cruden,  only  inaudible  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 
The  scowl  which  covered  his  brow  as  he  spoke,  and  the  evident 
disgust  with  which  he  turned  away  his  eyes,  did  not  escape 
those  of  the  Ranger ;  and  a  men-y  twinkle  lighted  upon  his  own 
as  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  fair  hostess,  and  handed  up 
his  cup.  Had  Balfour  watched  him  a  little  more  closely,  it  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  remarked  something  in  his  manner 
of  performing  this  trifling  office  which  would  have  afforded  new 
cause  of  provocation.     The  hand  of  the  Ranger  lingered  neai 
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the  cup  until  a  ring,  which  had  previously  been  loosened  upon 
his  little  finger,  was  dropped  adroitly  beside  the  saucer,  and 
beyond  all  eyes  but  hers  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Katharine 
instantly  covered  the  tiny  but  sparkling  messenger  beneath  her 
hands.  She  knew  it  well.  A  sudden  flush  warmed  her  cheek  ; 
and,  trusting  herself  with  a  sinj;le  glance  only  at  the  stranger, 
he  saw  that  he  was  recognised.. 
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OHAPTEli    V. 

LESSONS    IN    MANNERS. 

The  evemiig  repast,  in  the  good  old  times,  was  not  one  of 
.  your  empty  shows,  such  as  it  appears  at  present.  It  consisted 
of  goodly  solids  of  several  descriptions.  Meats  shared  the  place 
with  delicacies ;  and  tea  or  coffee  was  the  adjunct  to  such  grave 
personages  as  Sir  Loin,  Baron  Beef,  and  Viscount  Venison. 
Balfour  and  Oruden  were  both  strongly  prepossessed  in  favor  of 
all  titled  dignitaries,  and  they  remained  in  goodly  communion 
with  such  as  these  for  a  longer  period  than  would  seem  reason- 
able now  to  yield  to  a  supper-table.  Captain  Dickson  naturally 
followed  the  example  of  his  superiors ;  and  our  loyalist  leader, 
Fumess,  if  he  did  not  declare  the  same  tastes  and  sympathies 
in  general,  attested,  on  this  occasion,  the  sharpness  of  an  appetite 
which  had  been  mortified  by  unbroken  denial  throughout  the 
day.  But  the  moment  at  length  came  which  offered  a  reason- 
able pretext  to  the  ladies  for  leaving  the  table.  The  guests  no 
longer  appealed  to  the  fair  hostess  for  replenished  cups ;  and, 
giving  the  signal  to  her  excellent,  but  frigid  and  stately  aunt, 
Mrs.  Barbara,  Katharine  Walton  rose,"  and  the  gentlemen  made 
a  like  movement.  She  approached  Colonel  Balfour  as  she  did 
so,  and  laid  the  keys  of  the  house  before  him. 

"  These,  sir,  I  may  as  well  place  at  once  in  your  keeping.  It 
will  satisfy  you  that  I  recognise  you  as  the  future  master  here. 
I  submit  to  your  authority.  The  servant,  Bacchus,  wiU  obey 
your  orders,  and  furnish  what  you  may  require.  The  wines  and 
liquors  are  in  that  sideboard,  of  which  you  have  the  keys.  Good- 
night, sir;  good-night,  gentlemen." 

The  ease,  grace,  and  dignity,  with  which  this  communication 
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was  made  surprised  Balfour  into  something  like  silence.  He 
could  barely  make  an  awkward  bow  and  a  brief  acknowledgment 
as  she  left  the  apartment,  closely  followed  by  her  aunt.  The 
gentlemen  were  left  to  themselves  :  while  Bacchus,  at  a  modest 
dist.ance,  stood  in  respectful  attendance. 

"By  my  life,"  said  Oniden,  "the  girl  can-ies  herself  like  a 
queen.  She  knows  how  to  behave,  certahily.  She  knows  what 
is  expected  of  her." 

"She  is  a  queen,"  replied  Balfour,  with  quite  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm.  "  I  only  wish  that  she  were  mine.  It  would  make 
me  feel  like  a  prince,  indeed.  I  should  get  myself  crowned 
King  of  Dorchester,  and  my  ships  should  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  Ashley  river.  '  The  Oaks'  should  be  my  winter 
retreat  from  the  caros  of  royalty,  and  my  summer  palace  should 
be  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  in  Charleston.  I  should 
have  a  principality — small,  it  is  true;  but  snug,  compact,  and 
with  larger  revenues,  and  a  territory  no  less  ample  than  many 
of  the,  German  princes." 

"Beware!"  said  Cruden  half  seriously.  "You  may  be  brought 
up  for  lese-tnajeste." 

"  Pshaw  !  we  are  only  speaking  a  vain  jest,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  friends,"  was  the  reply  of  Balfour,  glancing  obliquely  at 
Captain  Fumess.  The  latter  was  amusing  himself,  meanwhile, 
by  balancing  his  teaspoon  upon  the  rim  of  his  cup.  A  slight 
smile  played  upon  his  mouth  as  he  listened^  to  the  conversation 
in  which  he  did  not  seem  to  desire  to  partake.  Following  the 
eye  of  Balfour,  which  watched  the  loyalist  curiously,  the  glance 
of  Craden  was  arrested  rather  by  the  occupation  than  the  looks 
of  that  person.  His  mode  of  amusing  himself  with  the  spoon 
was  suggestive  of  an  entirely  new  train  of  thought  to  the  com- 
missioner of  sequestrated  estates. 

"By  the  way,  Balfour,  this  looks  very  suspicious.  Do  yon 
observe  ?" 

"What  looks  suspicious  1" 

"Do-  you  remember  the  subject  of  which  we  spoke  before 
supper  ] — the  plate  of  this  rebel  Walton  ?  It  was  understood 
to  be  a  singularly-extensive  collection — rich,  various,  and  highly 
valuable.      You  remark  none  of  it  here. — nothing  but  a  aeg- 
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garly  collection  of  old  spoons.  The  coffee-pot  is  tin  or  pewter ; 
the  tea-service,  milk-pot,  and  all,  of  common  ware.  I  am  a&aid 
the  plate  has  followed  the  jewels  of  the  young  lady,  and  fonnd 
its  way  into  the  swamps  of  Marion." 

A  scowl  gathered  upon  the  brow  of  Balfour,  as  he  glanced 
rapidly  over  the  table.  The  next  moment,  without  answering 
Cniden,  he  turned  to  Bacchus,  v/ho  stood  in  waiting  with  a  face 
the  most  inexpressive,  and  said — 

"  Take  the  keys,  Cupid,  and  get  out  some  of  the  best  -wines. 
You  have  some  old  Jamaica,  have  yon  not  ?" 

The  reply  was  aflSmative. 

"  See  that  a  bottle  of  it  is  ia  readiness.  Let  the  sugar-bowl 
remain,  and  keep  a  kettle  of  water  on  the  fire.  This  done,  you 
may  leave  the  room,  but  remain  within  call." 

He  was  promptly  obeyed.  The  conversation  flagged  mean- 
while. Cruden  felt  himself  rebuked,  and  remained  modestly 
silent,  but  not  the  less  moody  on  the  subject  which  had  occasion- 
ed his  remark.  Balfour  referred  to  it  soon  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  Bacchus. 

"  It  is  as  you  say,  Cruden ;  there  is  certainly  no  display  before 
us  of  the  precious  metals.  I  had  really  not  observed  the  ab- 
sence of  them  before.  In  truth,  everything  was  so  neatly  ar- 
ranged and  so  appropriate,  that  I  could  fancy  no  deficiencies 
Besides,  my  eyes  were  satisfied  to  look  only  in  one  direction 
The  girl  absorbed  all  my  admiration.  That  she  has  not  her- 
self gone  into  the  camp  of  Marion,  is  my  consolation.  I  shall 
compound  with  you  cheerfully.  You  shall  have  the  plate,  all 
that  you  may  find,  and  the  damsel  comes  to  me." 

The  cheeks  of  the  loyalist  captain,  had  they  caught  the 
glance,  at  that  moment,  of  the  commandant  of  Charleston,  would 
have  betrayed  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject  of  which  he 
spoke.  They  reddened  even  to  his  forehead  and  the  spoon  slid 
from  his  fingers  into  the  cup.  But  he  said  nothing,  and  the  suf- 
fusion passed  from  his  face  unnoticed. 

"  I  am  afraid  than  you  would  get  the  best  of  the  argain 
But  it  may  be  that  the  plate  is  still  in  the  establishment.  Il 
would  scarcely  be  brought  out  on  ordinary  occasions." 

" Ordinary  occasions  !     Our  visit  an  ordicary  occasion!"  ex- 
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claimed  Balfour.  "Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
my  good  fellow.  These  Carolinians  never  allow  such  occasions 
to  escape  them  of  making  a  display.  The  ostentation  of  the 
race  would  spread  every  available  vessel  of  silver  at  the  entrance 
of  sti'anger  guests  of  our  rank.  Nothing  would  he  wanting  to 
make  them  glorious  in  our  eyes,  and  prompt  us  to  proper  grati- 
tude in  theirs.  They  would  certainly  crowd  sideboard  and  sup- 
per-table with  all  the  plate  ia  the  establishment." 

"Ay,  were  we  guests,  Balfour;  but  that  were  no  policy,  if  we 
came  as  enemies.  Would  they  tempt  cupidity  by  ostentatious 
exhibitions  of  silver  ?  Scarcely  !  They  would  be  more  apt  to 
hide  away."  ^ 

"As  if  they  knew  not  that  we  are  as  good  at  seek  as  they  at 
hide  !  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow;  I  am  afraid  that  your  first  con- 
jecture is  the  right  one.  If  the  woman  gives  her  jewels,  it  is 
probable  that  the  plate  went  before.  But  we  shall  see  in  sea- 
son. Meanwhile,  I  am  for  some  of  the  rebel's  old  Madeira. 
Come,  Captain  Furness,  let  us  drink  confusion  to  the  enemy." 

"Agreed,  sir,"  was  the  ready  answer.  "I  am  always  willing 
for  that  I  am  willing  to  spoil  the  Egyptians  in  any  way.  But 
to  see  how  you  do  things  here  below,  makes  one's  mouth  water. 
We  have  mighty  little  chance  in  our  parts,  for  doing  ourselves 
much  good  when  we  pop  into  an  enemy's  cupboard.  There's 
monstrous  small  supply  of  silver  plate  and  good  liquor  in  our 
country.  The  cleaning  out  of  a  rebel's  closet  in  'Ninety-Six' 
won't  give  more  than  a  teaspoon  round  to  the  officers  of  a  squad 
like  mine ;  and  the  profits  hardly  enough  to  reconcile  one  to 
taking  the  pap-spoon  out  of  a  baby's  jaws,  even  to  run  into 
Spanish  dollars.  But  here,  in  these  rich  parts,  you  have  such  glori- 
ous pickings,  that  I  should  like  greatly  to  be  put  on  service  here." 

"Pickings!"  exclaimed  Balfour,  lifting  his  eyes,  and  sui-vey- 
ing  the  loyalist  from  head  to  foot,  as  he  held  the  untasted  goblet 
suspended  before  his  lips — "pickings  !  Why,  sir,  you  speak  as 
if 'the  officers  honored  with  the  commission  of  his  majesty,  could 
possibly  stoop  to  the  miserable  practice  of  sharing  selfishly  the 
confiscated  possessions  of  these  rebels." 

" To  be  sure,  colonel ;  that's  what  I  suppose.  Isn't  it  so,  then?" 
demanded  the  loyalist,  not  a  whit  abashed. 
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"  My  good  sir,  be  a  little  wiser ;  do  not  speak  bo  rasbly.  Le( 
me  enlighten  you." 

"  Pray  do  ;  I'll  thank  you,  colonel." 

"  To  distress  the  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  to  bo 
mischievous,  alone  causes  the  sequestration  of  their  goods  and 
chattels.  These  goods  and  chattels  must  be  taken  care  of.  It 
may  be  that  these  rebels  will  make  proper  submission  hereafter, 
win  make  amends  for  past  errors  by  ftiture  service  ;  and,  in  such 
eases,  will  be  admitted  to  his  majesty's  favor  and  receive  their 
possessions  at  his  hands  again,  subject  only  to  such  drawbacks  a.s 
flow  necessarily  from  the  expense  of  taking  care  of  the  property, 
commissions  on  farming  it,  and  unavoidable  waste.  These  com- 
missions are  generally  derived  from  mere  movables,  silver  and 
gold,  plate  and  jewels,  which,  as  they  might  be  lost,  are  at  once 
appropriated,  and  the  estate  credited  with  the  appropriation 
against  the  cost  and  trouble  of  taking  care  of  it.  That  the. 
officers  in  his  majesty's  commission  should  employ  this  plate,  is 
simply  that  his  majesty's  service  may  be  sufficiently  honored  ajid 
may  command  due  respect.  Selfish  motives  have  no  share  in 
the  transaction.  We  have  no  'pickings,'  sir — none!  Appro- 
priations, indeed,  are  made ;  but,  as  you  see,  solely  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  the  property  itself,  the  service  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  the  honor  of  his  majesty.  Do  you  comprehend  me,  my 
young  friend  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  sir  ;  perfectly.     I  see.     Nothing  can  be  clearer." 

"  Do  not  use  that  vulgar  phrase  again,  I  pray  you,  in  the 
hearing  of  any  of  his  majesty's  representatives.  '  Pickings' 
may  do  among  our  loyalist  natives.  We  do  not  deny  them  the 
small  privileges  of  which  you  have  spoken.  You  have  emptied 
in  your  experience,  I  understand,  some  good  wives'  cupboards 
in  Ninety-Six.  You  have  grown  wealthier  in  tea  and  pap-spoons. 
It  is  raght  enough.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  These 
are  the  gifts  with  which  his  majesty  permits  his  loyal  servants 
to  reward  themselves.  But,  even  in  your  case,  my  young  friend, 
the  less  you  say  about  the  matter  the  better.  Remember, 
always,  that  what  is  appropriated ,  is  in  the  name,  and,  conse- 
quently, for  the  uses  of  his  majesty.  But  no  more  '  pickings,' 
if  you  love  me." 
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An  air  of  delicate  horror  always  accompanied  the  use  of  the 
offensive  phrase.  The  loyalist  captain  professed  many  regrets 
at  the  errors  of  his  ignorance. 

"  I  see,  I  see ;  '  appropriations'  is  the  word,  not  '  pickings' 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  distinction,  whicli  did  not  occur  tr> 
me  before.  In  fact,  I  only  use  the  phrase  whicli  is  common  to 
us  in  the  up  country.  Our  people  know  no  better ;  and  I  nm 
half  inclined  to  think  that,  were  I  to  insist  upon  '  appropriations,' 
instead  of '  pickingSj'  they  would  still  be  mulish  enough  to  swear 
that  they  meant  the  same  thing." 

Balfour  turned  an  inquisitive  glance  upon  the  speaker ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  face  to  render  his  remark  equivocal.  It 
seemed  really  to  flow  from  an  innocent  inexperience,  which 
never  dreamed  of  the  covert  sneer  in  his  answer.  He  tossed  oS 
his  wine  as  he  finished,  and  once  more  resumed  his  seat  at  the 
table.  So  did  Cruden.  Not  so,  Balfour.  With  his  arms  be- 
hind him,  after  a  fashion  which  Napoleon,  in  subsequent  periods, 
has  made  famous,  if  not  graceful,  our  commandant  proceeded  to 
pace  the  apartment,  carrying  on  an  occasional  conversation  with 
Oruden,  and,  at  intervals,  subjecting  Fumess  to  a  sort  of  inquis- 
itorial process. 

"  What  did  you  see.  Captain  runiess,  in  your  route  from  the 
Congarees  ?  Did  you  meet  any  of  our  people  ?  or  did  you  hear 
anything  of  Marion's  1" 

"  Not  much,  colonel ;  but  I  had  a  mighty  narrow  escape  from 
a  smart  squad,  well-mounted,  under  Major  Singleton.  From 
what  I  coifld  hear,  they  were  the  same  fellows  that  have  been 
kicking  up  a  dust  in  these  parts." 

"  Ha !  did  you  meet  them  1"  demanded  Oruden.  "  How 
many  were  there  1" 

"  I  reckon  there  may  have  been  thirty  or  thirty-five — per- 
haps forty  all  told." 

"  You  hear  1"  said  Cruden. 

"Yes,  yes!"  rather  impatiently  was  the  reply  of  Balfoui 
"  But  how  knew  you  that  they  were  Singleton's  men  ?" 

"  Well  it  so  happened  that  I  got  a  glimipse  of  them  down  the 
road,  while  I  was  covered  by  the  brush.  I  pushed  into  the 
woods  out  of  sight,  as  they  went  by,  and  found  myself  suddenly 
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upon  a  mail,  a  poor  devil  enough,  who  was  lookmg  for  a  hiding- 
place  as  well  as  myself.  He  knew  all  about  them ;  knew  what 
they  had  been  after,  and  heard  what  they  had  done..  His 
name  was  Cammer ;  he  was  a  Dutchman,  out  of  the  Forks  of 
Edisto." 

"  What  route  did  they  pursue  V 

"  Up  the  road,  pushing  for  the  east,  I  reckon." 

"  And  you  want  rifles  and  sabres,  eh  1" 

"  And  a  few  pistols,  colonel." 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  you  have  much  work  before  you,  after 
this  annihilation  of  Gates  at  Camden  i" 

"  Well,  1  reckon  there  was  no  annihilation,  exactly.  The 
lads  run  too  fast  for  that.  They  are  gathering  again,  so  they 
report,  pretty  thick  in  North  Carolina,  and  are  showing  them- 
selves stronger  than  ever  in  our  up-country.  The  fact  is,  coio- 
nel,  though  Lord  Cornwallis  has  given  Gates  a  most  famoas 
di-ubbing,  it  isn't  quite  sufficient  to  cool  the  rebels.  The  first 
scare,  after  you  took  the  city,  is  rather  wearing  off;  and  the 
more  they  get  used  to  the  sound  of  musket  bullets,  the  less  they 
seem  to  care  about  them.  The  truth  is,  your  British  soldiers 
don't  know  much  about  the  use  of  the  gun,  as  a  shooting 
iron.  They  haven't  got  the  sure  sight  of  our.  native  woods- 
men. They  are  great  at  the  push  of  the  bayonet,  and  drive 
everything  before  them  :  but  at  long  shot,  the  rebels  only  laugh 
at  them." 

"  Laugh,  do  they  1" 

"  That  they  do,  colonel,  and  our  people  know  it ;  and  though 
they  run  fast  enough  from  the  bayonet,  yet  it's  but  reasonable 
they  should  do  so,  as  they  have  nothing  but  the  rifle  to  push 
against  it.  If  they  had  muskets  with  bayonets,  I  do  think  they'd 
soon  get  conceited  enough  to  stand  a  little  longer,  and  try  at  the 
charge  too,  if  they  saw  a  clever  opportimity." 

"  That's  your  opinion,  is  it  ?" 

"  Not  mine  only,  but  his  lordship,  himself,  says  so.  I  heard 
him,  with  my  own  ears,  though  it  made  Colonel  Tarleton  laugh." 

"  And  well  he  might  laugh  !  Stand  the  bayonet  against  Brit- 
ish soldiers.  I  wonder  that  his  lordship  should  flatter  the  scoun- 
drels with  any  such  absurd  opinion." 
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"  Well  now,  colonel,  with  due  regard  to  your  better  judgment, 
I  don't  see  that  there's  anything  so  very  absurd  in  it.  Our  people 
come  of  the  same  breed  with  the'  English,  and  if  they  had  a 
British  training,'!  reckon  they'd  show  themselves  quite  as  much 
men  as  the  best.  Now,  I'm  a  native  bom  American  myself,  and 
I  think  I'm  just  as  little  likely  to  be  scared  by  a  bayonet  as  any 
man  I  know.  I'm  not  used  to  the  weapon,  I  allow ;  but  give 
me  time  and  practice,  so  as  to  get  my  hand  in,  and  I  warrant 
you,  I'd  not  be  the  first  to  say  '  Back  out,  boys,  a  hard  time's 
coming.'  People  fight  more  or  less  bravely,  as  they  fight  with 
their  eyes  open,  knowing  all  the  facts,  on  ground  that  they're 
accustomed  to,  and  having  a  weapon  that's  familiar  to  the  hand. 
The  rifle  is  pretty  much  the  weapon  for  our  people.  It  belongs, 
I  may  say,  to  a  well-wooded  country.  But  take  it  away  fi'om 
them  altogether,  and  train  them  every  day  with  musket  and  bay- 
onet, with  the  feel  of  their  neighbor's  elbow  all  the  while,  and 
see  what  you  can  make  of  them  in  six  months  or  so." 

"  My  good  friend,  Fumess,  it  is  quite  to  your  honor  that  you 
think  well  of  the  capacities  of  your  countrymen.  It  will  be  of 
service  to  you,  whpn  you  come  to  confront  our  king's  enemies  in 
battle;  but  you  are  stUl  a  very  young  man — " 

"  Thirty-two,  if  I'm  a  day,  colonel." 

"  Young  in  experience,  my  friend,  if  not  in  years.  When  you 
see  and  hear  more  of  the  world,  you  will  learn  that  the  bayonet 
is  the  decreed  and  appointed  weapon  for  a  British  soldier  over 
all  nations.  He  may  be  said  to  be  born  to  it.  It  was  certainly 
made  for  him.  No  people  have  stood  him  with  it,  and  take  my 
word  for  it  no  people  will." 

"  Unless,  as  I  was  saying,  a  people  of  the  same  breed — a 
tough,  steady  people,  such  as  ours — that  can  stand  hard  knocks, 
and  never  skulk  'em  when  tbey  know  they're  coming.  I've 
seen  our  people  fight,  and  they  fight  well,  once  they  begin — " 

"  As  at  Camden." 

"  There  they  did'nt  fight  at  all;  but  there  was  reason — " 

"  Let  us  take  a  glass  of  wine  together,  Captain  Fumess.  I 
feel  sure  that  you  will  fight  well  when  the  time  comes.  Mean- 
while, let  us  drink.  Come,  Oruden,  you  seem  drowsing.  Up 
with  yon,  man.     Our  rebel,  Walton,  had  a  proper  relish  for 
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Madeira.  This  is  as  old  as  any  in  the  country.  What  would 
they  say  to  such  a  bottle  in  England  1" 

"  What !  can't  they  get  it  there  ?"  demanded  the  loyalist  cap- 
taih,  with  an  air  of  unaffected  wonderment. 

"No,  indeed,  Pumess.  You  have  the  climate  for  it.  You 
see,  you  have  yet  to  live  and  learn.  Our  royal  master,  George 
the  Third,  has  no  such  glass  of  wine  in  his  cellar.  Come,  fill, 
Cruden,  shall  I  diink  without  you  ?" 

"  I'm  with  you  !     Give  us  a  sentiment." 

"  Well !  Here's  to  my  Altamira,  the  lovely  Katharine  Wal- 
ton ;  may  she  soon  take  up  arms  with  her  sovereign !  Hey ! 
You  don't  drink  my  toast,  Captain  Furness  ?" 

"  I  finished  my  glass  before  you  gave  it,  colonel." 

"  Fill  again  !  and  pledge  me  !  You  have  no  objections  to  my 
sentiment  ?" 

"  None  at  all !  It  don't  interfere  with  a  single  wish  of  mine. 
I  don't  know  much  about  the  yotmg  lady  ;  but  I  certainly  wish, 
in  her  case,  as  in  that  of  all  other  unmarried  young  womefl,  that 
she  may  soon  find  her  proper  sovereign." 

"  I  see  you  take  me.  Ha !  ha !  You  are  keen,  sir,  keen.  I 
certainly  entertain  that  ambition.  If  I  can't  be  master  over 
Dorchester  and  the  Ashley,  at  all  events,  I  shall  aim  to  acquire 
the  sovereignty  over  her.  Cruden,  my  boy,  you  may  have  the 
ancient  lady — the  aimt.  She  is  a  gem,  believe  me — from  the 
antique !  Nay,  don't  look  so  wretched  and  disgusted.  She  is 
an  heiress  m  her  own  right,  has  lands  and  negroes,  my  friend, 
enough  to  make  you  happy  for  life." 

"  No  more  of  that,  Nesbitt.  The  matter  is  quite  too  serious 
for  jest." 

"  Pshaw  !  drink  !  and  forget  your  troubles.  Your  head  is  now 
i-unning  on  that  plate.  What  if  "it  is  gone,  there  are  the  lands, 
the  negroes,  and  a  crop  just  harvesting — some  nine  hundred 
barrels  of  rice,  they  tell  me  !" 

A  sly  expression  passed  over  the  features  of  the  loyalist  cap- 
tain, as  Balfour  enumerated  the  goods  and  chattels  still  liable  to 
the  grasp  of  the  sequestrator ;  but  he  said  nothing.  Balfour  now 
approached  him,  and  putting  on  an  air  of  determined  btisineBB, 
remarked  abruptly — 
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"  So,  Captain  Furness,  you  desire  to  go  with  me  to  Charleston 
for  arms  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  colonel ;  and  that's  a  matter  I  wish  to  speak 
about.  I  wish  the  arms,  but  do  not  wish  to  go  to  Charleston 
for  them,  as  I  hear  you've  got  the  small-pox  and  yellow  fever 
in  that  place." 

"  Pshaw !  They  never  trouble  genteel  people,  who  live  de- 
cently and  drink  old  Madeira." 

"  But  a  poor  captain  of  loyalists  don't  often  get  a  chance,  colo- 
nel, of  feeding  on  old  Madeira." 

"  Feeding  on  it !  By  Jove,  I  like  the  phrase  !  It  is  appro- 
priate to  good  living.  One  might  fatten  on  such  stuff  as  this 
without  any  other  diet,  and  defy  fever  and  the  ague.  Afraid 
of  small-pox  ?  Why,  Captain  Furness,  a  good  soldier  is  afraid 
of  nothing." 

"  Nothing,  c  jlonel,  that  he  can  fight  against,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
dealing  with  an  enemy  whom  you  can't  cudgel,  is  to  stand  a 
mighty  bad  chance  of  ever  getting  the  victory.  We  folks  of 
the  back  country  have  a  monstrous  great  dread  of  small-pox. 
That  was  the  reason  they  could  get  so  few  of  the  people  to  go 
down  to  Charleston  when  you  came  against  it.  They  could 
have  mustered  three  thousand  more  men,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that." 

"  It's  well  they  didn't.  But  there's  no  need  of  your  going  to 
the  city  if  you  don't  wish  it.  You  can  stay  here  with  Cruden, 
or  in  Dorchester,  till  I  send  on  the  wagons." 

"  That'll  do  me,  exactly ;  and  now,  colonel,  if  you  have  no 
objections,  I'll  find  my  way  to  a  sleeping  place.  I've  had 
a  hard  ride  of  it  to-day — more  than  forty-five  miles — and  I  feel 
it  in  all  my  bones." 

"  We  can  spare  you.    Ho,  there ! — Jupiter ! — Cupid !" 

"  Bacchus,  I  think  they  call  him,"  said  the  loyalist. 

"  Ay !  How  should  I  forget  when  the  Madeira  is  before  n». 
Come,  sir,  captain,  let  us  take  the  night-cap  ;  one,  at  least.  I 
mean  to  see  these  bottles  under  the  table  before  I  leave  it." 

Furness  declined;  and,  at  that  moment  Bacchus  made  his 
appearance. 

"  Find  a  chamber  ^br  this  gentleman,"  said  the  commandant ; 
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and,  bidding  the  Britisli  officers  good  night,  rumess  left  the 
apartment  under  the  guidance  of  the  negro.  When  they  had 
emerged  into  the  passage-way,  the  loyalist  captain,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  former,  put  his  hand  familiarly  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  in  subdued  tones,  said — 

"  Bacchus,  do  you  not  know  me  1" 

The  fellow  started  and  exclaimed — 

"  Mass  Robert,  is  it  you  ? — and  you  not  afear'd  1" 

"  Hush,  Bacchus ;  not  a  word,  but  in  a  whisper.  Where  am 
I  to  sleep  1" 

"  In  the  blue  room,  sir." 

"  Very  good  :  let  us  go  thither.  After  that,  return  to  these 
gentlemen,  and  keep  an  eye  on  them." 

"  But  you're  going  to  see  young  missis  V 

"  Yes ;  but  I  must  do  it  cautiously." 

"  And  you  a'n't  afear'd  to  come  here  !  Perhaps  you  got  your 
people  with  you,  and  will  make  a  smash  among  these  red-coats?" 

"  No.  But  we  must  say  as  little  as  possible.  Go  forward, 
and  I  wUl  tell  you  further  what  is  to  be  done." 

The  negro  conducted  the  supposed  loyalist — passing  through 
the  passage  almost  to  its  extremity,  and  thence  ascending 
a  flight  of  steps  to  the  upper  story.  Here  another  passage,  cor- 
responding in  part  with  that  below,  opened  upon  them,  which, 
in  turn,  opened  upon  another  avenue  conducting  to  wings  of  the 
building.  In  one  of  these  was  the  chamber  assigned  to  Fumess. 
To  this  they  were  proceeding,  when  a  door  of  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  main  building  was  seen  to  open.  The  loyalist 
paused,  and,  in  a  whisper,  said — 

"  Go,  Bacchus,  to  my  chamber  with  the  light.  Cover  it  when 
you  get  there,  so  that  it  will  not  be  seen  by  the  soldiers  fi-om 
without.     Meanwhile,  I  will  speak  to  your  mistress." 

The  negro  disappeared,  and  Katharine  Walton  in  the  next 
moment,  joined  the  stranger. 

"  Oh,  Robert,  how  can  you  so  venture  ?  Why  put  your  head 
into  the  very  jaws  of  the  lion  V 

"  Let  us  follow  this  passage,  Kate.  We  shall  be  more  secure 
Balfour  and  his  companions  sleep  in  the  chamber  below,  I  sup 
pose?" 
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"  Yes." 

"  Come,  then,  and  I  will  try  to  satisfy  all  your  doubts,  and 
quiet  all  your  fears." 

And  the  speaker  folded  his  arms  tenderly  about  the  waist  of 
the  maiden,  as  he  led  her  forward  through  a  passage  that  seemed 
equally  familiar  to  both  the  parties. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

LOVE   PASSAGES. 

"And  now,  Robert,"  said  Katharine  Walton,  "tell  me  the 
itsason  of  this  rashness.  Why  will  you  so  peril  yourself,  and  at 
a  moment  when  the  memory  of  that  dark  and  terrible  scene  in 
which  you  rescued  my  father  from  a  base  and  cruel  death  still 
fills  my  eyes  and  heart  ?  What  do  you  expect  here  ?  What 
would  you  do? — which  prompts  you  to  incur  this  danger?" 

•'  Ah,  Kate,"  replied  her  companion,  fondly  clasping  her  to 
his  bosom,  "  were  it  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  boast  that  my 
coming  provokes  such  a  sweet  and  tender  interest  in  you  ?  The 
gentle  concern  which  warms  the  bosom  of  the  beloved  one  is 
surely  motive  enough  to  stimulate  the  adventure  of  a  soldier ; 
and  I  find  a  consolation  from  all  toils  and  perils,  I  assure  you, 
in  a  moment  of  meeting  and  satisfaction  so  prefcious  as  this.  If 
you  will  censure  my  rashness,  at  least  give  credit  to  my  fondness. 

"  Do  I  not,  Robert  ?  And  is  not  this  further  proof  of  your 
attachment,  added  to  so  many,  which  I  never  can  forget,  as  dear 
to  me  as  any  hope  or  treasure  that  I  own  ?  But  there  is  some 
other  motive,  I  am  sure,  for  your  presence  now.  I  know  that 
you  are  not  the  person,  at  a  season  when  your  services  are  so 
necessary  to  the  country,  to  bestow  any  time  even  upon  your 
best  affections,  which  might  better  be  employed  elsewhere. 
Surely,  there  is  a  cause  which  brings  you  into  the  snares  of  our 
enemies,  of  a  nature  to  justify  this  rashness." 

"  There  is — there  is,  dear  Kat^e ;  and  you  are  only  right  in 
supposing  that,  precious  as  it  is  to  me  to  enjoy  your  presence, 
and  clasp  you  in  fond  embrace,  even  this  pleasure  could  not 
have  beguiled  me  now  from  the  duties  of  the  camp." 
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"  But  how  have  you  deceived  these  people  ?" 

"  How  did  I  deceive  you,  Kate  1  You  did  not  see  through 
my  disguise ;  you  who  know  me  so  well,  any  more  than  Balfour 
and  Cmden,  to  whom  I  am  so  utterly  unknown." 

"True — true;  and  yet,  that  I  did  not  detect  you,  may  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  scarcely  noted  your  entrance  or  appear- 
ance. I  took  for  granted  that  yovi  were  one  of  the  enemy,  and 
gave  you  scarce  a  look.  When  I  knew  you,  I  wondered  that 
I  had  been  deceived  for  a  moment.  Had  I  not  been  absorbed 
by  my  own  anxieties,  and  prepossessed  against  your  appearance, 
I  should  have  seen  through  your  disguise  without  an  effort." 

"  Yet  Bacchus  knew  me  as  little  as  yourself." 

"  For  the  same  reasons,  doubtless.  But  what  is  the  history  of 
this  disguise,  Robert  ?     And  is  there  a  real  Captain  Fumess  ?" 

"  There  is.  We  surprised  him  yesterday  on  his  way  to  the 
city,  and  soon  after  I  had  separated  from  your  father.  His  let- 
ters and  papers  suggested  the  deception ;  and  I  did  not  scruple 
to  employ  the  contents  of  his  saddle-bags  in  making  my  appear- 
ance correspond  with  his.  We  are  not  unlike  in  size,  and  there 
is  something  of  a  likeness  in  the  face  between  us.  A  rvse  de 
guerre  of  considerable  importance  depends  upon  my  successful 
prosecution  of  the  imposture.  We  shall  procure  a  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  is  greatly  wanted  in  camp ;  and 
possibly  effect  some  other  objects,  which  I  need  not  detail  to 
you." 

"  But  the  peril,  Robert." 

"  You  have  become  strangely  timid  and  apprehensive,  Kate, 
all  on  a  sudden.  Once  you  would  have  welcomed  any  peril,  for 
yourself  as  well  as  me,  which  promised  glorious  results  in  war  or 
stratagem.    Now — " 

"Alas!  Robert,  the  last  few  days  have  served  to  show  me 
that  I  am  but  a  woman.  The  danger  from  which  you  saved 
my  father  brought  out  all  my  weakness.  I  believe  that  I  have 
great  and  unusual  strength  for  one  of  my  sex ;  but  I  feel  a 
shrinking  at  the  heart,  now,  that  satisfies  me  how  jdly  before 
were  all  my  sense  and  appreciation  of  the  great  perils  to  which 
our  people  are  exposed.  Robert,  dear  Robert,  if  you  love  me, 
forego  this  adventure.     You  surely  do  not  mean  to  visit  the  city  1" 
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"  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  The  small-pox  furnishes  a  good  ex 
cuse,  which  Balfour  is  prepared  to  acknowledge.  But  heed  not 
me.  At  all  events,  entertain  no  apprehension.  I  am  not  so  un- 
prepared for  danger  as  you  think.  I  have  a  pretty  Uttle  squad 
in  the  Cypress,  and  can  summon  them  to  my  side  in  an  hour. 
True,  they  are  n®t  equal  to  any  open  effort  against  such  a  force 
as  is  now  at  Dorchester.  But  let  Balfour  disappear,  and  your 
father  but  get  the  recruits  that  he  expects,  and  we  shall  warm 
the  old  tabby  walls  for  them  with  a  vengeance." 

"  Whither  has  my  father  gone  V 

"  To  the  southward — along  the  Edisto.  He  may  probably 
range  as  far  as  the  Savannah.  He  has  ten  of  my  followers 
with  him,  which  straitens  me  somewhat.  But  for  this,  I  had 
been  tempted  to  have  dashed  in  among  these  rascals  here,  and 
taken  off  the  commandant  of  Charleston,  with  his  mercenaiy 
commissioner  of  sequestration.  If  you  only  had  heard  their  dis- 
cussion upon  the  division  of  your  plate  and  jewels  !  the  beasts  !" 

"  You  must  have  laughed,  surely  1" 

"  Knowing,  as  I  did,  to  what  market  the  plate  and  jewels 
went,  it  was  certainly  hard  to  keep  from  laughing  outright." 

"  Alas  !  Robert,  this  reminds  me  that  the  evil  so  long  antici- 
pated, has  come  at  last.  Tou  hear  that  I  am  to  be  dispossessed. 
'The  Oaks'  must  know  a  new  proprietor,  and  the  servants — 
that  is  the  worst  thought — they  will  be  scattered  ;  they  will  be 
dragged  off  to  the  city,  and  made  to  work  at  the  fortifications, 
and  finally  shipped  to  the  West  Indies." 

"I  can  laugh  at  them  there  too,  Kate  ;"  and  her  companion 
could  not  entirely  suppress  a  chuckle. 

"  How  ]" 

"  Never  mind ;  better  that  you  should  know  nothing.  You 
will  know  all  in  the  morning." 

"  Can  it  be  that  you  have  got  the  negroes  off,  Robert  1" 

"  Ah !  you  will  suffer  me  to  have  no  secrets.  They  will  all 
be  off  before  daylight.  Many  of  them  are  already  snug  in  the 
Cypress,  and  a  few  days  will  find  them  safe  beyond  the  Santee 
The  house  servants  alone  are  left,  and  such  of  the  others  as  oui 
British  customers  will  be  scarcely  persuaded  to  take.  Our  ven- 
erable '  Daddy  Bram'  is  here  still,  with  his  wool  whiter  than  the 
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moss ;  and  Scipio,  who  was  an  old  man,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  in  the  Old  French  War ;  and  Dinah,  who  is  the  Mrs. 
Methusaleh  of  all  the  Ashley,  and  a  dozen  others  of  the  same 
class.  Balfour's  face  will  be  quite  a  study  as  he  makes  the  dis- 
covery. But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  taken  off  the  entire  stud 
— every  horse,  plough,  draught,  or  saddle,  that  was  of  any  ser- 
vice, leaving  you  the  carriage  horses  only,  and  a  few  broken- 
down  hackneys." 

"  This  must  have  been  done  last  night  1" 

"  Partly ;  but  some  of  it  this  very  day,  and  while  Balfour  was 
dawdling  and  drinking  at  Dorchester." 

"Were  you  then  here  last  night,  Robert?" 

"  Ay,  Kate,  and  with  an  eye  upon  you  as  well  as  your  inter- 
ests.    You  had  a  visiter  from  Dorchester,  Kate.'' 

"  Yes ;  Major  Proctor,  he  came  in  the  afternoon — 

"  And  is  disgraced  for  coming  !  Your  charms  have  been  too 
much  for  him.  It  is  already  over  Dorchester  that  he  has  been 
superseded  in  his  command  f6r  neglect  of  duty,  and  is  to  be 
conrt-maistialed  for  the  affair  of  your  father's  rescue." 

"  Ah  !  I  am  truly  sorry  for  him  !  He  was  an  amiable  and 
courteous  gentleman,  though  an  enemy." 

"  What !  would  you  make  me  jealous  ?  Am  I  to  be  told  that 
he  is  a  fine-looking  fellow  also — nay,  positively  handsome?" 

"  And  what  is  it  to  me  1" 

"  No  woman,  Kate,  thinks  ill  of  a  man  for  loving  her — no 
sensible  woman,  at  least ;  and  pity  is  so  near  akin  to  love,  that 
the  very  disgraces  that  threaten  this  gentleman  make  me  a  little 
dubious  about  his  visits." 

"He  will  probably  pay  no  more." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  say,  Kate,  that  you  have  given  him 
reason  to  despair  ?" 

"  No,  Robert,  not  so" — with  a  blush  which  remained  unseen 
— "  but  this  disgrace  of  his  removes  him  from  Dorchester,  and 
carries  him  to  Charleston — " 

"  Whither  you  go  also  ?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  1" 

"  To  fly  with  you  to  the  Santee,  if  I  can  not  remain  here." 
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"  Impossible,  Kate  !  Who  is  to  receive  you  on  the  Santee  1 
Was  it  not  thence  that  my  poor  sister  hurried  to  find  reftigc 
with  you  in  the  last  moments  of  her  precious  life  1  Our  planta- 
tion was  hanied,  and  our  dwellings  burnt  by  the  tories,  before 
I  sent  her  hither.  Besides,  how  would  you  escape  hence — how 
travel,  if  you  did  succeed  in  making  your  escape — and  in  what 
security  would  you  live  in  a  region  over  which  the  ploughshare 
of  war  will  probably  pass  and  repass  for  many  weary  months  1" 

"And  do  you  counsel  me  to  go  to  the  city — to  place  myself 
in  the  custody  of  these  mercenaries  ]" 

"  You  are  in  their  custody  now.  You  can  do  no  better.  The 
city  is,  at  all  events,  secure  from  assault.  Were  the  French  to 
help  us  with  an  efficient  fleet,  and  could  our  army  be  rallipd 
under  an  efficient  general,  we  might  do  something  against  it ; 
but  of  this  there  is  little  present  prospect.  The  same  degree  of 
security  could  attend  you  nowhere  else  in  the  South  at  present. 
Our  war  must  be  a  Fabian  war — irregular,  predatory,  and  ec 
centric  in  regard  to  the  region  in  which  it  will  prevail.  No, 
Kate,  however  much  I  would  rejoice  to  bear  you  away  with  me, 
even  as  the  knight  of  olden  time  carried  off  his  mistress  from  the 
very  castle  of  her  tyrant  sire,  I  love  you  too  much  to  make  such 
an  attempt  now,  when  I  know  not  whither  I  could  bear  you  to 
place  you  in  even  partial  security." 

•'  The  mountains  of  North  Carolina  ?" 

"  But  how  get  there  1  We  cannot  hope  that  you  should  travel 
as  we  are  constrained  to  do ;  for  days  without  food ;  riding 
sometimes  day  and  night  to  elude  the  enemy,  or  to  find  friends : 
with  neither  rest,  nor  food,  nor  certainty  of  any  kind,  and  with 
the  constant  prospect  of  doing  battle  with  an  enemy  as  reckless 
and  more  faithless  than  the  savage.  You  must  submit,  Kate, 
with  the  best  possible  grace,  to  the  necessity  which  we  can  not 
conquer." 

A  deep  sigh  answered  him. 

"  You  sigh,  Kate  ;  but  what  the  need  1  Apart  from  the  se- 
curity which  the  city  affords,  and  which  was  always  doubtful 
here,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  enjoyment  of  society,  of  lux- 
uries, gay  scenes,  and  glorious  spectacles  ;  the  ball,  the  rout,  the 
revel,  the  parade — " 
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"Robert  Singleton!"  was  tlie  reproachful  exclamation.  It 
was  a  moody  moment  with  our  hero,  such  as  will  sometimes 
defonn  the  surface  of  the  noblest  character,  as  a  rough  gust  will 
deface  the  gentle  beauties  of  the  most  transparent  water. 

"Tou  will  achieve  new  conquests,  Kate.  Your  old  suitor. 
Proctor,  will  be  again  at  your  feet ;  yon  will  be  honored  with 
the  special  attentions  of  that  inimitable  'petit  viaitre,  the  gallaui 
Hany  Barry;*  'Mad  Campbell'  and  'Fool  Campbell, '+  who,  in 
spite  of  their  nicknames,  are  such  favorites  with  the  tory  ladies, 
will  attach  themselves  to  your  train ;  and  you  will  almost  for- 
get, in  the  brilliancy  of  your  court,  the  simple  forester,  whose 
suit  will  then,  perhaps,  appear  amiost  presumptuous  in  your 
sight." 

"  I  have  not  deserved  this,  Robert  Singleton." 

"  You  have  not,  dearest  Kate  ;  and  I  am  but  a  perverse  devil 
thus  to  disquiet  you  with  suspicions  that  have  really  no  place 
within  my  own  bosom.  Forgive  something  to  a  peevishness  that 
springs  from  anxiety,  and  represents  toil,  vexation,  disappoint- 
ment, and  unremitting  labors,  rather  than  the  thought  that 
always  esteems  you,  and  the  heart  that  is  never  so  blessed  as 
when  it  gives  you  all  its  love.  It  is  seldom  that  I  do  yon 
injustice ;  never,  dearest  cousin,  believe  me  when  I  think  of 
you  alone,  and  separate  from  all  other  human  considerations. 
It  is  then,  indeed,  that  I  love  to  think  of  you  ;  and  in  thinking 
of  you  thus,  Kate,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  world  has  any 
other  beings  of  worth  or  interest." 

"  No  more,  Robert — no  more." 

But,  as  she  murmured  these  words,  her  head  rested  happily 
upon  his  bosom.  With  all  around  her  apprehension  and  trouble, 
and  all  before  her  doubt,  il  not  dismay,  the  moment  was  one  of 
unmixed  happiness.  But  she  started  suddenly  from  his  fond 
embrace,  and,  in  quick  accents,  resumed — 

"  I  know  not  why  it  is,  Robert,  but  my  soul  has  been  shrink- 
ing, as  if  within  itself,  under  the  most  oppressive  presentiments 
of  evil.  They  haunt  me  at  every  turning.  I  can  not  shake  off 
the  feeling,  that  something  crushing  and  dreadful  is  about  tc 

*  A  small  wit  in  the  British  garrison. 

♦  Nicki  ame»  of  well-known  British  officers  in  Chailestoii. 

3* 
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happen  to  me;  and,  since  the  decree  of  this  commanaant  of 
Charleston,  I  associate  all  my  fears  with  my  visit  to  that  city. 
This  it  is  that  makes  me  anxious  to  escape — to  cy  anywhere 
for  refuge — even  to  the  swamps  of  the  Cypress;  e\en  to  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  making  the  journey,  if  you  please, 
on  horseback,  and  incurring  all  risks,  all  privations,  rather  than 
going  to  what  seems  iny  fate  in  Charleston.  Tell  me,  Eobert, 
is  it  not  possible  ?" 

"Do  not  thiak  of  it,  Kate.  It  is  not  possible.  I  see  the 
troubles,  the  dangers,  the  impossibilities  of  such  an  enterprise, 
as  they  can  not  occur  to  you.  Dismiss  these  fears.  This  pre- 
sentiment is  the  natural  consequence  of  what  yon  have  imder- 
gone,  the  reaction  from  that  intense  and  terrible  excitement 
which  you  suffered  in  the  affair  at  Dorchester.  It  will  pass 
away  in  a  few  days,  and  you  will  again  become  the  calm,  the 
firm,  the  almost  stoical  spirit — certainly  in  endurance — which 
you  have  shown  yourself  already.  In  Charleston,  your  worst 
annoyance  wUl  be  from  the  courtesies  and  gallantries  of  those 
you  wni  despise.  You  will  be  dependent  upon  them  for  civili- 
ties, and  will  need  to  exercise  all  your  forbearance.  Balfour 
wiU  be  the  master  of  your  fortunes  ;  but  he  wiH  not  presume  to 
offend  you.  You  will  need  to  conciliate  him,  where  you  can — 
where  it  calls  for  no  ungenial  concessions.  We  have  many 
friends  in  that  city ;  and  my  venerable  aunt,  who  is  your  kins- 
woman also,  will  support  you  by  her  steady  sympathies  and 
courageous  patriotism.  You  wUl  help  to  cheer  some  of  our 
comrades  who  are  in  captivity.  You  will  find  full  employmeut 
for  your  sympathies,  and,  in  their  exercise,  gain  solace.  Fear 
nothing — be  hopeful — our  dark  days  will  soon  pass  over." 

"  Be  it  so.    And  yet,  Eobert " 

"  Stay  !     Hear  you  not  a  movement  below  ?" 

"  The  British  oificers  retiring,  perhaps.  They  sleep  in  cham- 
bei  s  below,  and  will  not  come  up  stairs  at  all.  Bacchus  has  his 
instructions." 

"  You  were  saying " 

•'The  case  of  my  father,  Robert " 

"  Hush  !  My  life !  these  feet  are  upon  the  stairs !  What 
can  it  mean?" 
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"  Heavens  !  there  is  no  retreat  to  my  chamber  !  The  light 
ascends !  Surely,  surely,  Bacchus  can  not  have  mistaken  me  ! 
0,  Robert,  what  is  to  be  done  1  You  can  not  cross  to  your 
chamber  without  being  heard,  nor  I  to  mine  without  being 
seen !" 

"  Be  calm,  Kate.  Let  us  retire  as  closely  as  possible  into  this 
recess.  Have  no  fears.  At  the  worst,  see,  T  am  armed  with  a 
deadly  weapon  that  makes  no  noise !" 

He  grasped  the  hilt  of  a  dagger,  which  he  carried  in  his 
bosom :  and  they  retired  into  a  dark  recess,  or  rather  a  minor 
avenue,  leading  between  two  small  apartments  into  the  balcony 
in  the  rear.  Meanwhile  the  heavy  step.s  of  men — certamly 
ithose  of  Balfour  and  Oruden — were  heard  distinctly  upon  the 
stairs :  while  the  voice  of  Bacchus,  in  tones  somewhat  elevated, 
was  heard  guiding  them  as  he  went  forward  with  the  light. 

"  Steps  rather  steep,  gentlemen :  have  to  be  careful.  This 
way,  air," 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  Ibud,  Hector  1  Do  you  wish  to  waken 
up  the  house  1    Would  you  disturb  the  young  lady — the  queen 

of  (Dorchester — my — my 1  say,  Oruden,  come  along,  old 

fefllow,  and  take  care  of  your  steps  !" 

Katharine  trembled  like  a  leaf.  Robert  Singleton — for  such 
was  his  true  name — put  her  behind  him  in  the  passage  as  far 
as  possible,  and  placed  himself  in  readiness  for  any  issue.  At 
the  worst,  there  were  but  two  of  the  enemy  within  the  house ; 
and  our  hero  felt  himself — occupying  a  certain  vantage  ground, 
as  he  did — more  than  a  match  for  both.  Let  us  leave  the  par- 
tics  thus,  while  we  retrace  our  steps,  and  return  to  the  two 
whom  we  left  fairly  embarked  on  their  carousals.  Captain 
Dickson,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  had  gone  back  to  Dorches- 
ter as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  supper, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CHOICE   SPIRITS. 

To  US,  even  now  in  the  midst  of  a  wonderfiil  temperance 
reform,  with  Father  Mathew  in  the  land  to  second  the  great 
moral  progi'ess,  and  to  make  its  claims  at  once  impressive  and 
religiovis,  for  the  contemplation  of  succeeding  time  as  for  the 
betiefit  of  our  own,  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  excesses 
which  prevailed  in  the  use  of  ardent  and  vinous  beverages  in 
the  days  of  which  we  write.  They  had  harder  heads,  probably, 
in  those  days  than  in  ours :  they  could  drink  with  more  au- 
dacity, and  imder  fewer  penalties,  physical  and  moral,  in  their 
debauches.  Certainly,  they  were  then  far  less  obnoxious  to  the 
censure  of  society  for  .the  licentious  orgies  in  which  it  was  the 
delight  of  all  parties  to  indulge ;  and,  indeed,  society  seldom 
interfered,  unless,  perhaps,  to  encourage  the  shocking  practice, 
and  to  goad  the  young  beginner  to  those  brutal  excesses  from 
which  the  natural  tastes  might  have  revolted.  "  He  was  a  milk- 
sop," in  proverbial  language,  "  who  could  not  carry  his  bottle 
under  his  belt."  "  Milk  for  babes,  but  meat  for  men,"  the  lan- 
fjuage  of  the  apostle,  was  the  ironical  and  scornful  phrase  which 
the  veteran  toper  employed  when  encountering  a  more  abstemi- 
ous companion  than  himself.  Precept  and  example  thus  com- 
bined, it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  youth  to  withstand  the 
pernicious  training ;  and  the  temble  results  have  ensued  to  our 
period,  and  still  measurably  hold  their  ground,  in  practices 
which  it  wUl  need  the  continued  labors  of  a  generation  of  re 
formers  wholly  to  obliterate.  To  drink  deep,  as  they  did  in 
Flanders,  was  quite  a  maxim  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Eevolution 
on  both  sides ;  and  too  many  of  the  American  generals,  taught 
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ill  the  same  school,  were  much  more  able  to  encounter  theif 
British  adversaries  over  a  bottle  than  in  the  trial  and  the  storm 
of  war.  Scotch  drinking  was  always  as  famous  as  Dutch  or 
English.  Indeed,  it  is,  and  has  ever  been,  quite  absurd  to  speak 
of  the  indulgence  of  the  Irish  as  distinguishing  them  above  their 
sister  nations  in  a  comparison  of  the  relative  degrees  of  excess 
which  marked  their  several  habits.  The  Scotch  have  always 
drank  more  than  the  Irish  ;  but  they  drank  habitually,  and  were 
thus  less  liable  to  betray  their  excesses. 

Balfour  was  a  fair  sample  of  his  cotintrymen  in  this  practice. 
He  had  one  of  those  indomitable  heads  which  preserve  their 
balance  in  sjiite  of  their  potations.  A  night  of  intoxication 
would  scarcely  show  any  of  its  effects  in  the  morning,  and  cer- 
tainly never  operated  to  embarrass  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
daily  business.  His  appearance  usually  would  seldom  warrant 
yon  in  suspecting  him  of  any  extreme  trespasses  over  his  wine. 
He  would  be  called,  in  the  indulgent  phrase,  as  well  of  that  day 
as  our  own,  a  generous  or  free  liver — one  who  relished  his  Ma- 
deira, and  never  suffered  it  to  worst'  his  tastes  or  his  capacities. 
Such  men  usually  pay  the  penalty  in  the  end  ;  but  we  need  not 
look  so  far  forward  in  the  present  instance.  Enough  for  us  that, 
with  the  departure  of  the  ladies  and  the  supposed  loyalist,  and 
Captain  Dickson,  the  worthy  commandant  of  Charleston  deter- 
mined to  make  a  night  of  it.  In  this  he  was  measurably  sec- 
onded by  his  companion.  Cruden,  however,  had  a  cooler  head 
and  a  more  temperate  habit.  Besides,  he  had  a  master  passion, 
which  sufiSced  to  keep  him  watchful  of  his  appetites,  and  to 
guard  against  the  moment  of  excess.  Still  he  drank.  What 
officer  of  the  army,  in  those  d^ysi  did  not  drink,  who  had  served 
three  campaigns  in  Amerjca,  after  having  had  the  training  of 
one  or  more  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  1 

"  The  wine  improves,  Cmden,"  said  Balfour.  "  I  say.  Mercury, 
how  much  of  this  wine  have  you  in  the  cellar  ?" 

"  We  don't  keep  wine  in  the  cellar,  master,"  replied  the  lite- 
ral Bacchus,  who  showed  himself  at  the  entrance  when  summon- 
ed ;  "  we  keep  it  in  the  garret." 

"  Well,  well,  no  matter  where.  Have  you  got  much  of  this 
wine  in  the  garret  V' 
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"  A  smart  chance  of  it,  I  reckon,  sir." 

"  What  an  answer !  But  this  is  always  the  case  with  a  negro. 
A  smart  bhance  of  it — as  if  one  conld  understand  anything  from 
such  an  answer.     Have  you  got  a  thousand  bottles  i" 

"Don't  think,  sir." 

"  rive  hundred  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  general." 

"  Five,  then  V 

"  Oh,  more  than  five — more  than  fifty,  sir." 

"  Enough  for  to-night,  then,  at  all  events.  Go  and  bring  us  a 
few! more  bottles.  This  begins  to  thicken.  I  say,  Cruden,  I 
can  respect  even  a  rebel  who  keeps  good  liquors.  Such  a  person 
must  always  possess  one  or  more  of  the  essentials  of  a  gentle- 
man. He  may  not  be  perfectly  well  bred,  it  is  true,  for  that 
depends  as  much  on  good  society  as  upon  good  wines ;  but  he 
shows  that,  under  other  circumstances,  something  might  have 
been  made  of  him.  But  why  do  you  not  drink  1  You  neither 
drink  nor  talk.  Finish  that  glass  now,  and  tell  me  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  man  deserves  respect  whose  wines  are 
unimpeachable." 

"  I  can  readily  acknowledge  the  virtues  which  I  inherit." 

"  Good — very  good.  It  is  a  phrase  to  be  remembered  so 
long  as  the  work  of  sequestration  goes  on  with  such  happy  restdts. 
But  good  fortune  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  you.  You  are 
moody,  Cruden." 

"  It  fs  the  eflfect  of  the  Madeira.  Wine  always  makes  me  so. 
I  like  it,  perhaps,  as  well  as  anybody ;  but  it  sours  me  for  A 
season.     I  become  morose,  harsh,  ungenial " 

"  What  an  efitect !  It  is  monstrous.  It  is  only  because  you 
stop  short  where  you  should  begin.  'Drink  deep,'  was  the  coun- 
sel of  the  little  poet  of  Twickenham.  That's  the  only  secret. 
Do  you  read  poetry,  Omden  ?    I  could  swear  no !" 

"  No,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  great  nonsense." 

"  It  comes  to  me — the  taste  for  it,  I  mean — always  with  my 
liquor.  I  never  think  of  it  at  other  periods.  I  would  keep  a 
poet  myself,  if  I  could  find  a  proper  one.  Poor  Andre  did  some 
rhyming  for  me' once,  but  it  went  like  a  broken- winded  hackney. 
Harry  Barrj'  has  a  sort  of  kn»ck  at  vgrsemaking ;    but  it  is 
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monstrous  insipid,  and  only  fit  for  his  friend  M'Mahon.  '  Me 
and  my  friend  M'Mahon !'  'Me  and  my  friend  Barry!'  Are 
you  not  sick  of  the  eternal  speech  of .  these  two  great-eaced 
hoobies,  when  they  prattle  of  each  other  ?" 

■'  I  never  listen  to  them." 

"  Ton  are  right ;  but  as  I  talk  a  great  deal  myself  over  my 
wine,  I  can't  do  less  than  listen  to  the  brutes  when  I  am  sober." 

"  I  say,  Balfour,  have  you  givesi  any  orders  about  the  search 
of  this  place  to-morrow  1    We  should  take  it  early." 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  impatient.  Your  avarice  gets  the  better  of 
you.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  plunder  thereof.  No  cares  to- 
night.   Ha !  Jupiter,  you  are  there." 

This  was  said  to  Bacchus,  as  he  arranged  half  a  dozen  dusty 
bottles  upon  the  sideboard. 

"  Draw  one  of  those  corks ;  put  the  bottle  here ;  remove  these 
skins,  and  prepare  to  answer." 

He  was  obeyed. 

"  Now  stand  there,  that  we  may  have  a  good  view  of  you. 
Your  name  is  Brutus,  you  say  1" 

"  Bacchus,  master." 

"  Bacchus  !  Bacchus  I  Strange  that  I  should  always  forget. 
Bacchus,  you  have  a  very  beautiful  young  mistress." 

The  negro  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  not  think  so,  fellow  V 

"  She  always  good  to  me,  master." 

"  And  that,  you  think,  means  the  same  thing.  Well,  we'U 
not  dispute  the  matter.  Now,  Bacchus,  do  ybu  think  that  your 
young  mistress  cares  a  copper  for  any  of  the  young  officers  at 
Dorchester  ?     Speak  up,  like  a  man." 

"  I  don't  know,  general." 

"  You  general  me,  you  rascal !  But  you  sha'n't  oM/-general 
me,  I  tell  you,  you  do  know.  Answer,  sirrah — didn't  they 
come  here  constantly  after  your  young  mistress  ?  Wasn't  that 
handsome  fellow.  Proctor,  always  here  ]" 

"BaUbur,  Balfour,"  interposed  Cruden,  "do  not  forget,  I  beg 
you,  that  Proctor  is  my  kinsman." 

"  Pshaw  \  Why  will  you  be  throwing  your  nephew  constantly 
in  my  teeth?     Isn't  ours  a  common  cause?     Don't  we  stand  or 
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fall  together  ?  And  if  your  kinsman  is  in  our  way,  sha'n't  we 
thrust  him  out  of  it  1  What's  he  to  either  of  ns  when  the  ac- 
counts are  to  be  made  up  ]" 

"  My  sister's  child,  Balfour." 

"  Pish,  were  he  your  own  now !  Don't  interrupt  the  negro. 
I  say,  Neptune,  wouldn't  you  like  to  see  your  young  mistress 
welKmarried  1" 

"  If  she  have  no  objection,  master." 

"A  judicious  answer !  Well,  she  can  have  no  objection,  surely, 
to  being  married  to  a  governor.     Eh  ?" 

"  I  reckon,  master." 

"  She  shall  have  a  governor  for  her  husband,  Jupiter ;  she 
shall — and  you  shall  be  his  body  servant.  I  mean  to  be  gover- 
nor here,  Pluto,  as  soon  as  we've  driven  all  these  rebels  out ; 
and  she  shall  be  my  wife.     Do  you  hear,  fellow  1" 

•'  Yes,  sir." 

"  You're  a  sensible  fellow,  Bacchus,  and  know  that  a  gover- 
nor's something  more  than  a  major  of  foot,  or  dragoons  either. 
He  makes  majors  of  foot  and  dragoons — ay  and  unmakes  them 
too,  when  they're  troublesome.  I  say,  Cruden,  this  affair  looks 
squally  for  Proctor ;  it  does ;  and  yet  I'm  sorry  for  the  fellow, 
I  am.  I  like  him  as  much  on  his  account  as  your  own.  Come, 
we'U  drink  his  health.     You  won't  refuse  that  V 

Cruden  filled  his  glass  moodfly  and  drank.  Balfour  proceeded — 

"You  think,  Cruden,  that  I  am  talking  with  too  much  levity? 
Don't  deny  it.  I  see  it  in  your  face.  You  look  as  suily  as  Sir 
William,  with  the  last  touches  from  the  tail  of  the  gout — just 
beginning  to  be  miserable.  But,  you  shall  see.  I  wUl  conduct 
the  rest  of  the  good.feUow's  examination  with  due  sobriety." 

"  If  you  have  any  more  questions  to  ask,  let  him  answer  about 
the  plate." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure ;  I  meant  to  come  to  that.  I  see  what  troub- 
les you.  Ho,  Pluto,  your  master  was  a  gentleman;  I  know, 
from  your  manners.  I  can  always  tell  a  gentleman  by  his  ser- 
vants. They  reflect  his  manners ;  they  imitate  them.  That  is 
to  say,  your  master  was  a  gentleman  before  he  became  a  rebel. 
You  are  no  longer  his  servant,  and  you  continue  a  gentleman  still 
Your  tnafiter  was  rich,  eh  1" 
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"  I  expect,  sir." 

"  He  had  landB  and  negroes,  and,  I  feel  certain,  kept  good 
wines.  Now,  Plutus,  among  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman  who 
is  rieh,  he  must  be  in  possession  of  a  famous  service  of  plate ;  he 
must  have  urns  of  silver,  punch-bowls,  plates,  vases,  teapots, 
cream-pots,  milk-pots,  and  a  thousand  things  necessary  to  the 
table  and  the  sideboard,  made  out  of  the  bright  metal,  eh  1" 

"  Tea,  sir ;  I  expect  so." 

"  And,  Juno,  your  master  had  them  all,  hadn't  he  1" 

"  O  y?s,  sir."  i  ' 

"  Where  are  they,  Bacchus  1"  put  in  Oruden. 

"  I  don't  know,  master." 

"  What  1  Well !  Go  on,  Colonel  Oruden,  go  on  ;  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  my — ah! — with  my  mode  of — of — making 
this  little  domestic  inquisition,  why,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
— to  do  it  better,  if  you  can." 

Oruden  sullenly  apologized,  as  he  perceived  that  there  was  no 
propriety  in  doing  otherwise. 

"  Go  on,  Balfour ;  I  didn't  mean  to  take  the  game  out  of  your 
hands.    No  one  could  do  it  better." 

^'  I  flatter  myself  you're  right,  Colonel  Oruden.  I  do  think 
that  I  can — ah — examine  this  gentleman  of  a  negro  as— ^as — 
Buccessfiilly  as  any  gowned'  inquisitor  of — of — Westminster. 
But  you've  put  me  out.  I  must  have  something  stronger  than 
Madeira  to  restore  my  memory.  I  say,  Brutus — Bacchus — 
have  you  the  water  heated  1" 

"Yes,  sir — general." 

"And  did  your  master — that  was— did  he  have  the  decency, 
fellow,  to  keep  in  his  cellar  any  good  old  Scotch  whiskey '{" 

"  I  don't  think,  master ;  but  there  is  some  particular  fine  old 
Jamaica." 

"  There  is  ?  It  will  do.  Jamaica  is  only  an  apology  for  old 
Scotch  whiskey ;  but  it  is  such  an  apology,  Oruden —I  say,  Oru- 
den, it  is  such  an  apology  as  any  gentleman  may  accept.  I  must 
have  some  of  it." 

The  bottle  was  already  on  the  sideboard  which  contained  the 
♦hen  favorite  liquor  of  the  South —  Madeira  being  excepted  al- 
ways— and  Bacchus  was  soon  engaged  in  placing  the  spirits,  the 
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sugars,  and  the  boiling  water  under  the  hands  of  Balfour,  who 
insisted  upon  uniting  the  adverse  elements  himself. 

"  How  gloriously  it  fumes  !  There,  Cruden ;  drink  of  that, 
old  fellow,  and  hless  the  hand  that  made  it.  Bacchus,  you  shall 
have  a  draught  yourself — you  shall,  you  handsome  old  rascal— 
the  better  to  be  able — you  hear — to  answer  my  questions. 
There  is  much  of  this  Jamaica  1" 

"  Smart  chance,  general." 

"  Drink,  fellow,  and  forget  your  old  master  in  your  new. 

The  negro  showed  some  reluctance ;  and  the  commandant  of 
Charleston, 'rising  firom  his  chair,  seized  the  fellow  by  his  wool 
with  one  hand,  while  he  forced  the  huge  goblet,  with  its  smo- 
king potation,  into  his  mouth.  Few  negroes  reject  such  a  bever- 
age, or  any  beverage  containing  spirits ;  and  Bacchus,  though  a 
tolerably  temperate  fellow,  swallowed  the  draught  without  much 
reluctance  or  suffering. 

"  And  now  for  this  plate,  Caesar  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Ton  say  there  was  plate  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Where  was  it  kept?" 

"  In  little  room  up  stairs,  sir." 

"  Have  you  the  key  to  that  room  i" 

"  It's  on  the  bunch,  master." 

"  Show  it  me." 

The  negro  pomted  it  out.  Balfour  grasped  it  firmly,  and  shook 
it  free  from  the  rest. 

"  And  now,  fellow,  where's  the  key  to  your  wine  vaults — 
your  cellar  ?" 

"  Garret,  Bacchus  ?"  interposed  Cruden. 

"I  thank  you.  Colonel  Craden.  But  had  you — I  say,  Cru- 
den, in  a  moment  more  I  should  have  used  the  word  myself. 
Garret,  fellow  ?" 

"  I  left  it  ir.  the  door,  master,  last  time  I  went  up,  thinking 
maybe  you  might  want  more  of  the  Madeira." 

"You  did?  You  sensible  fellow!  Who  shall  say  that  a 
negro  lacks  forethought  ?  Ah,  Bacchus !  you  are  the  man  for 
me.     Come,  Cruden,  let  us  go." 
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"Whither?     What  do  yon  mean ?" 

"  To  explore  the  wine-vaults — to  look  into  the  cellar — to  see 
after  the  plate  !  Now  or  never.  I  must  see  the  extent  of  our 
possessions,  old  boy,  before  I  sleep  to-night." 

The  curiosity  of  Cruden — his  cupidity,  rather — prevailed 
over  his  sense  of  propriety.  He  was  quite  as  ready  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  plate-room  as  was  Balfour  for  the  wine-cellar ; 
and  the  two  started,  without  further  delay,  under  the  guidance 
of  Bacchus,  bearing  the  candle.  It  was  only  when  they  emerged 
from  the  dining-room  into  the  great  passage-way  below  stairs, 
that  our  lovers  above  were  first  apprized  of  the  danger  in  which 
they  stood  of  discovery.  The  voice  of  Bacchus  first  told  them 
of  the  probable  intrusion  of  the  British  officers  into  a  portion  of 
the  dwelling  not  assigned  to  them,  and  in  which  their  presence, 
at  that  hour  of  the  night,  was  totally  unexpected. 

The  alarm  of  Katharine  Walton  may  be  imagined.  Her 
fears,  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  her  companion,  were  naturally 
mixed  up  with  the  apprehensive  sense  of  female  delicacy,  which 
must  suffer  from  any  detection  under  such  circumstances.  Single- 
ton shared  in  this  apprehension,  with  regard  to  her,  more  than 
any  with  regard  to  himself.  He  felt  few  fears  of  his  personal 
safety,  for  he  was  conscious  that  he  possessed,  in  the  last  resort, 
a  means  for  escape,  in  the  conviction  that  he  could,  himself, 
easily  deal  with  the  two  enemies,  encountering  hiHi,  as  they 
would,  unexpectedly.  To  feel  that  his  pistols  were  ready  to 
his  grasp  in  his  belt,  that  the  dagger  was  in  his  gripe  and  free 
for  use,  was  to  reassure  himself,  and  to  enable  him,  with  com- 
posed nerves,  to  quiet  those  of  his  fair  companion. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  Britons,  both  somewhat  unsteady,  though 
not  equally  so,  made  their  way  up  the  stairs.  The  anxiety  of 
Bacchus  to  give  due  warning  to  those  above,  prompted  him 
more  frequently  than  seemed  necessary  to  Balfour,  to  insist,  in 
loud  tones,  upon  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  caution  in  ascend- 
ing a  flight  of  steps  which,  he  repeated,  were  more  than  ordi- 
narily steep. 

"  Hold  on  to  the  banister,  general,"  he  cried,  on  seeing  the 
commandant  make  a  sweeping  lurch  against  the  wall ;  "  these 
steps  are  mighty  high  and  steep." 
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"  Shut  up,  fellow,  and  go  ahead  !  Throw  your  light  more  behind 
you,  that  we  may  see  the  steepness.  There,  that  will  do.  This 
is  a  large  house,  Oruden,  eh?  The  proprieter  contemplated  a  nu- 
merous progeny  when  he  built.    Solid,  too  :  feel  these  banisters." 

"All  mahogany,"  wals  the  answer. 

"And  carved.  Old  style,  and  magnificent.  These  provin- 
cials were  ambitious  of  showing  well,  eh  ]  An  old  house,  eh  ? 
I  say,  Pluto,  is  this  house  haunted  1" 

"  Haunted,  master  1" 

"  Yes,  fellow.  Don't  you  understand  ?  Have  you  any  ghosts 
about?" 

"Why,  yes,  sir      The  old  lady  walks,  they  say." 

"  What  old  lady  1" 

"  The  lady  of  the  old  landgrave." 

"  Landgrave  ?"  exclaimed  Oruden,  inc[uiringly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Balfour.  "  You  know  that  they  had  theii 
nobles  in  this  province  :  there  were  the  landigravinoes,  which 
is  German  for  lord  or  baron,  and  their  cassicoes,  which  is  In- 
dian for  another  sort  of  nobility ;  and  their  palatines,  which  is 
a  step  higher  than  both,  I'm  thinking — a  pretty  little  estab- 
lishment for  a  court  in  the  woods.  It  was  a  nice  sort  of  fancy 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  after  whom  they  christened  this  river  and 
its  sister — Ashley  and  Oooper — and  if  the  old  fox  hadn't  had 
his  hands  full  of  other  conceits,  we  might  have  had  him  here 
setting  up  as  a  sort  of  Prince  MackleveUy,  the  Italian,  on  his 
own  account." 

All  this  was  spoken  as  Balfour  hung  upon  the  banister,  mid- 
way up  the  steps,  steadying  himself  for  a  renewed  efibrt,  and 
balancing  to  and  fro,  with  his  eyes  stretched  upward  to  the 
dim  heights  of  the  lofty  ceiling. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  continuing  the  subject,  "  an  old  house,  and  a 
great  one — not  ill-planned  for  a  palace ;  the  family  an  old  one. 
and  of  the  nobility." 

"Am  Indian  nobility,"  said  Oruden,  somewhat  contemptuously. 

"Well,  and  why  not?  Nobility  is  nobility,  whether  savage 
or  iSaxon;  and  1 1 '11  marry  into  it  when  I  can.  Tak^  my  ad- 
vieeiand  do  the  same.  Is  it  not  arranged  between  us  that  we 
are  to  divide  the  fair  ladies  of  this  ,eatablisliment?.    I  am  te 
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have  the  young  one,  Cruden,  old  fellow — being  moie  suited, 
yon  know,  by  reason  of  my  youth  and  good-fellowship,  to  her 
tender  years.  The  stately  and  magnificent  aunt.  Mistress  Bar- 
bara, who  has  a  right  to  the  C[uarterings  of  her  great  grandsire, 
and  18  an  heiress  in  her  own  right,  they  tell  me  —  she  is  the  very 
fellow  for  you,  Cruden.  Ton  will  make  a  famous  couple.  She 
will  preside  like  a  princess  in. your  Pinckney  chateau;  and  the 
royal  ships,  as  they  enter  the  harbor,  will  be  always  sure  to 
give  you  a  salute.  Yes,  I  yield  to  you  the  aunt ;  I  do,  Cruden, 
old  fellow,  without  grudging ;  and  T  will  content  myself  mod- 
estly with  the  young  creature." 

This  was  spoken  at  fits  and  starts,  the  tongue  of  our  worthy 
commandant,  by  this  time,  having  thickened  considerably,  to 
say  nothing  of  frequent  spasmodic  impediments  of  speech,  known 
as  hiccoughs  to  the  vulgar. 

"You  are  disposed  of  in  a  somewhat  summary  manner,  Kate," 
whispered  Singleton  to  his  companion,  both  of  whom  had  heard 
ev-ery  syllable  that  was  spoken. 

"  The  brute  !"  was  the  muttered  reply. 

"  What  would  Aunt  Barbara  say  to  all  this  ?" 

"  If  she  be  awake,"  said  Katharine,  "  she  hears  it  all.  It  will 
greatly  provoke  her." 

"  I  can  fancy  her  indignation  !     How  she  tosses  her  head !" 

"  Hush,  Robert ;  they  advance." 

"  If  we  are  to  divide  all  our  spoils,  Balfour,"  was  the  slo-« 
reply  of  Cruden,  "  upon  the  principle  you  lay  down,  my  share 
would  be  a  sorry  one." 

"What !  you  won't  take  the  antique  1  Ha !  ha !  You  go  for 
tenderer  spoils,  do  you  ?  hut  I  warn  you,  no  squinting  toward 
my  Bellamira.  She  is  mine  !  Look  elsewhere,  if  the  old  lady 
don't  suit  you;  but  look  not  to  the  young  one.  Divide  the 
spoils  equally,  to  be  sure!  'Pickings'  was  the  word  of  our 
backwoods  captain — the  unsophisticated  heathen  !  '  Pickings  !' 
The  rascal  might  as  well  have  called  it  stealings  at  once.  But 
here  we  are,  landed  at  last.  Hello,  Brutus,  whose  portraits  are 
these  1  Lift  your  light,  rascal.  Ha !  that 's  a  pretty  woman — 
devilish  like  oxa  virgin  queen.  Who's  that,  Plutus'  Your 
young  mistress  1" 
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"  No,  sir ;  that 's  her  great  grandmother,  the  landgravine." 

"  God  bless  her  nobility  !  It 's  from  her  that  my  queen  o/ 
Sheba  inherits  her  beauty.  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  marry 
into  a  family  where  beauty,  wealth,  and  title,  are  hereditary.  I 
shall  love  her  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  strength  And  this, 
Scipio  ?" 

"  That's  master,  the  colonel,  sir — Colonel  Walton." 

"  The  rebel !  Fling  it  down  from  the  wall,  fellow  !  I  '11  have 
no  rebel  portraits  staring  me  in  the  face — me,  the  representa- 
tive here  of  his  most  sacred  majesty,  George  the  Third,  king 
of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  defender  of  the  Faith,  and  father 
of  a  hopeful  family.  I  say,  down  with  the  rebel-rascal,  fellow ; 
down  with  it !  We  '11  have  a  bonfire  of  all  the  tribe,  this  very 
night.  They  shall  none  escape  me.  I  have  burnt  every  effigy 
of  the  runagates  I  could  lay  hands  on ;  and,  by  the  blessed 
saints !  I  will  serve  this  with  the  same  dressing.  Do  you  hear, 
Beelzebub  ?     Down  with  it !" 

Katharine  Walton,  in  her  place  of  hiding,  her  soul  dilating 
with  indignation,  was  about  to  dart  forward  to  interpose,  totally 
forgetful  of  her  situation,  when  the  arm  of  Singleton  firmly 
wrapped  her  waist.     In  a  whisper,  he  said — 

"  Do  not  move,  Kate,  dearest ;  they  will  hardly  do  what  this 
drunken  wretch  requires.  But  even  should  they,  you  must  not 
peril  yourself  for  the  portrait,  however  precious  it  may  be  to 
your  sympathies.  Subdue  yourself,  dear  heart.  We  must  sub- 
mit for  a  season." 

"  0,  were  I  but  a  man  !"  said  the  high-souled  damsel,  almost 
audibly. 

"  Hush,  Kate !  Believe  me,  I  prefer  you  infinitely  as  you 
are." 

"  0,  how  can  you  jest,  Robert,  at  such  a  moment  ]" 

"  Jest !     I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life." 

"  But  your  tone  V 

"  Says  nothing  for  my  heart,  Kate.  It  is  better  to  smile,  if 
we  can ;  and  play  with  words,  at  the  moment  when,  though  we 
feel  daggers,  we  dare  not  use  them." 

MeanwhOe,  the  negro  made  no  movement  to  obey  the  orders 
of  Balfour.    He  simply  heard,  and  looked  in  stupid  wonderment 
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"  Do  you  not  hear  me,  fellow  ?  Must  I  tear  down  the  staring 
effigy  myself  1 

,   He  advanced  as  he  spoke,  and  his  Lands  were  already  up- 
lifted to  the  picture,  when  Cruden  interposed  — 

"Leave  it  for  to-night,  Balfour.  You  will  alarm  the  house- 
hold. Besides,  you  will  give  great  offence  to  the  young  lady. 
I  don't  love  rebels  any  more  than  you,  and  will  help  to  give 
themselves  as  well  as  their  effigies  to  the  fire  ;  but  let  it  be  done 
quietly,  and  after  you've  sent  the  girl  to  town.  You  wouldn't 
wish  to  hurt  her  feelings  V  .,,  . 

"  Hurt  her  feelings  ?  No  !  how  could  you  imagine  such  a 
vain  thing  1  Of  course,  we  '11  leave  the  rebel  for  another  sea- 
son. But  he  shall  burn  in  th-e  end,  as  sure  as  I  'm  Nesbitt  Bal- 
four." 

"  Robert,"  whispered  Katharine,  in  trembling  accents,  "  that 
portridt  must  be  saved  from  these  wretches.  Tt  must  be  saved, 
Robert,  at  every  hazard." 

"  It  shall  be,  Kate,  if  I  survive  this  night." 

"  You  promise  me; — that  is  enough." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GHOSTLY    PASSAGES. 

The  lovers  were  suddenly  hushed,  in  their  whispered  conver- 
sation, by  the  nearer  approach  of  the  British  officers.  Cruden 
had,  at  length,  persuaded  his  companion  to  forget  the  rebel 
portraits  for  awhile,  and  to  address  himself  earnestly  to  the 
more  important  object  of  their  se.arch.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  reluctant  Bacchus,  they  drew  nigh  to  the  plate  chamber,  or 
the  closet,  in  which,  according  to  the  negro,  the  silver  of  the 
household  was  usually  kept.  This  apartment  was  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  passage,  closing  it  up  apparently  in  this  quar- 
ter, but  with  a  narrow  avenue  leading  beside  it,  and  out  upon  a 
balcony  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  It  was  in  this  narrow 
passage  that  Katharine  and  her  lover  had  taken  shelter.  The 
outlet  to  the  balcony  was  closed  by  a  small  door ;  and  against 
this  they  leaned,  in  the  depth  of  shadow.  With  the  dim  candle- 
light which  guided  the  enemy,  they  might  reasonably  hope,  in 
this  retreat,  to  escape  his  notice — unless,  indeed,  the  light  were 
brought  to  bear  distinctly  upon  their  place  of  hiding.  Here  they 
waited,  in  deep  silence  and  suspense,  the  approach  of  the  British 
officers. 

Bacchus  might  have  saved  the  commandant  and  the  commis- 
sary the  trouble  of  their  present  search.  He  well  knew  that 
the  silver  of  the  household  had  all  disappeared.  It  is  true  that 
he  knew  not  positively  what  route  it  had  taken ;  but  his  con- 
iectures  were  correct  upon  the  subject.  He  was  pradently  silent, 
however — rather  preferring  to  seem  ignorant  of  a  matter  in 
which  a  too  great  knowledge  might  have  ended  in  subjecting 
Lim  to  some  of  the  responsibility  of  the  abstraction.      They 
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reached  the  door,  and  Balfom  fumbled  with  the  keys  to  the 
great  impatience  of  his  companion,  who  more  than  once  feU 
.empted  to  offer  his  assistance ;  but  forbore,  from  sufficient  ex- 
perience qf  the  tenacious  vanity  of  the  commandant.  At  length 
.he  opening  was  effected,  and  the  two  darted  in — Bacchus 
.iBgering  at  the  entrance,  prepared  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 
iihould  the  discoveries  of  his  superiors  restilt  in  any  threatening 
explosion.  For  a  time  their  hopes  were  encouraged.  Tliev  be- 
held several  rows  of  broad  shelves,  almost  covered  with  old 
boxes,  some  of  which  were  fastened  down.  It'  required  some 
time  to  examine  these  ;  bjit,  at  length,  the  unpleasant  conviction 
was  forced  upon  them  that  they  had  wasted  then-  labor  upon  a 
beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

"  Bacchus,"  said  Cruden,  "  is  there  no  other  closet  ?" 
"Bacchus,  you  beast,  where's  the  plate,  I  say?" 
"  'Tain't  here,  general,"    humbly  responded   the   trembUng 
negro. 

"Well,  that's  information  for  which  we  are  grateful;  but,  you 
bloody  villain,  if  you  don't  find  it — if  a  spoon's  missing,  a  cup, 
a  tankard,  a  pot,  a — ra — I'll  have  you  hung  up  by  the  ears, 
you  villain,  with  your  head  downward,  like  Saint  Absalom  !  Do 
you  hear,  Plutus  1    Do  you  know  what  hanging  means,  eh  ?  Do 

you  know  how  it  feels  ?     Do  you  know " 

"  Ask  him,  Balfour,  if  there  are  not  other  closets." 
"  Poh  !  poh  !  Cruden ;  am  I  the  man,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
be  taught  how  to  put  the  question  to  a  son  of  Ishmael  ?  What 
do  we  want  with  clpsets  ?  What  have  we  got  by  looking  into 
closers  ?  It's  the  plate  we  want ;  the  precious  metals,  the  cream 
of  Potosi — the  silver,  the  ingots,  the  Spanish  bars,  you  sooty, 
black,  Ethiopan,  Beelzebub  ;  and  if  they're  not  forthcoming — 
ay,  to-night,  this  very  hour — you  shall  have  despatches  for  youi 
namesake  and  grandfather,  you  nefarious  Pluto — head  down- 
ward, you  son  of  soot  and  vinegar !  Do  you  hear  1  Head 
do:wnward  shall  you  swim  the  Styx,  old  Charon,  with  a  fifty- 
pound  sliot  about  your  neck,  by  way  of  ballast  for  a  long  voyage 
Th^  plate,  old  villain,  if  you  wish  to  be  happy  on  dry  land;  and 
keep  your  honest  Ethiopan  complexion  !"  i 

Bacchus  declared  himself  fiilly  sensible  of  the  dangerous  dis- 
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tinction  with  which  he  was  threatened ;  but  declared  himself,  in 
good  set  terms,  and  with  the  most  earnest  protestations,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing  treasure. 

"  I'm  a  poor  nigger,  master ;  they  never  gave  the  silver  to  me 
to  keep.     The  colpnel  or  young  missis  always  kept  the  keys." 

"  Tell  us  nothing,  fellow,''  said  Oraden.  "  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  you  are  the  tnisted  servant  of  your  rebel  mastei? ;  we 
know  that  you  have  helped  to  hide  the  plate  away.  Show  us 
where  you  have  hidden  it,  and  you  will  be  rewarded ;  refiise,  or 
pretend  not  to  know,  and  as  certainly  as  the  commandant  swears 
it,  you  wiU  be  hung  up  to  the  nearest  tree.'' 

"  Head  downward  !"  muttered  Balfour. 

''  If  you  will  b'lieve  a  poor  black  man  when  he  Swears,  mas- 
ter, I  swear  to  you  I  never  had  any  hand  in  hiding  it." 

"  Swear,  will  you,  old  Pluto  ?  And  by  what  god  will  your 
reverence  pretend  to  swear,  eh  V  was  the  demand  of  Balfour. 

"  I  swear  by  the  blessed  Lord,  master  !" 

"  Poh  !  poh  !  that  won't  do,  you  old  rapscallion.  Would  you 
be  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain  1  Would  you  have  me 
encourage  you  in  violating  the  Ten  Commandments  ?  Besides, 
you  irreverent  Ichabod,  Such  an  oath  will  not  bind  such  a  sable 
sinner  as  you  are.  No,  no ;  you  shall  swear  by  the  BuU  Apis, 
you  Egyptian ;  you  shall  swear  by  the  Horned  Jupiter,  by  the 
Grand  Turk,  and  hj  Mahomet  and  Pharaoh.  Do  you  hear? 
Will  you  swear  by  Jupiter  Ammon  1" 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  person,  master." 

"  You  never  did !  Is  it  possible  1  You  see,  Craden,  how 
lamentably  ignorant  this  rebelhous  rascal  is.  I  shall  have  to 
take  this  Ethiopan  into  my  own  keeping,  and  educate  him  in  the 
right  knowledge.  I  wiU  teach  you,  Busiris,  and  make  'you  wise 
— that  is,  if  I  do  not  hang  you.  But  hang  you  shall,  by  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt — and  that  is  an  oath  I  never  break — unless  you 
show  where  you  have  hid  this  treasure." 

"  I  never  hid  it,  master :  I'  swear  by  all  them  people  you 
mention !" 

"  People !  They  are  gods,  fellow,  gods !  But  he  swears, 
Oraden ;  he  swears.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other ;  "  and  as  he  does  not  seem  to  know 
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about  the  hiding,  let  him  conduct  us  to  the  jther  closets  and 
close  rooms.  There  are  other  rooms,  Bacchus,"  continued  Cru- 
den,  who  ventured,  upon  the  somewhat  drowsy  state  of  Balfour, 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  examination. 

"Some  rdoflis  down  stairs,  colonel,"  said  the  negro,  eagerly. 

"  Down  stairs  ?  But  are  there  no  others  above  stairs  1  What 
is  this  opening  here,  for  example  1  Whither  does  this  avenue 
lead  V  and,  as  he  inquired,  he  approached  the  mouth  of  the  pas- 
sage, at  the  extremity  of  which  Katharine  Walton  and  her  lover 
were  concealed. 

"  Here,  Bacchus,  bring  your  light  here  !  This  place  must  lead 
somewhere — to  some  chamber  or  closet.  Let  us  see.  Your 
light !  Ten  to  one  this  conducts  us  to  the  hiding-place  of  the 
treasure." 

The  hand  of  Katharine  clasped  convulsively  the  arm  of  Sin- 
gleton, as  she  heard'  these  suggestions.  Her  companion  felt  all 
the  awkwardness  of  their  situation ;  but  he  apprehended  little  of 
its  dangers.  He  felt  that  he  was  quite  a  match  for  Oruden 
even  against  the  half-drunken  Balfour ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  Bacchus  would  not  wait  for  his  orders  or  those  of  his  mistress 
to  join  in  a  death-grapple  with  the  enemy.  He  gently  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  maiden,  with  the  design  to  reassure  her ;  then 
quietly  felt  the  handle  of  his  dirk.  His  breathing  was  painfiilly 
suppressed,  however,  as  he  waited  for  the  movement  or  the  reply 
of  Bacchus.  That  faithful  fellow  was  sufficiently  prompt  in  the 
endeavor  at  evasion. 

"  That's  only  the  passage  into  the  open  balcony,  master ;  that 
just  leads  out  into  the  open  air;"  and  speaking  thus,  he  reso- 
lutely bore  the  light  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Never  you  mind  ;  bring  the  light  here,  fellow ;  let  us  see" 
— the  very  apparent  reluctance  of  Bacchus  stimulating  the  curi- 
oblty'  of  Cruden. 

"  The  open  air !"  said  Balfour.  "  To  be  sure,  I  want  a  little 
iresh  air.  '  The  balcony,  too !  That  should  give  us  a  view  of 
the  prospect.  The  scene  by  starlight  must  be  a  fine  one.  We'll 
but  look  out  for  a  moment,  Cruden ;  and  then  give  up  the  search' 
for  the  night.  I'm  sleepy,  and,  after  another  touch  of  the 
tankard,  will  dofif  boots  and  bufif,  and  to  bed.    This  ignoramus 
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knows  nothing.  We'll  find  the  plate  in  the  cellar,  or  under  some 
of  the  trees,  with  a  little  digging.  Don't  be  uneasy;  I  carry  a 
divining  rod,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  conduct  me  to  all  hiding-/ 
places.  It  only  needs  that  the  rod  should  be  put  in  pickle  for- 
awhile.  Ha,  fellow,  do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  a  rod  in 
pickle  V  : 

"  Don't  let  us  forget  the  balcony,  Balfour.  Do  you  not  wish 
to  look  out  upon  the  night  ?" 

"  Ay,  true  ;  to  be  sure." 

"  Here,  fellow,  Bacchus,  your  hght  here." 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer ;  and  the  heart  of  Katharine  Wal- 
ton bounded  to  her  mouth  as  she  heard  the  subdued  reply,  and 
listened  to  the  movement  of  feet  in  the  direction  of  the  passage. 
But  Bacchus  had  no  intention  of  complying  with  a  requisition 
which  he  felt  so  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  those  whom  he  loved 
and  honored.  The  negro,  forced  to  the  final  necessity,  still  had 
his  refuge  in  a  native  cunning.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  he 
turned,  as  if  to  obey  the  imperative  commands  of  Cruden,  that 
Balfour  wheeled  about  to  approach  him  ;  and  Bacchus  limed  his 
own  movements  so  well,  that  his  evolutions  brought  him  into 
sudden  contact  with  the  person  of  the  commandant.  The  light 
fell  from  his  hand,  and  was  instantly  extinguished,  while  a  cry 
of  terror  from  the  offender  furnished  a  new  provocation  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  British  officers. 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  me  !  what  is  that  ?" 

"  What's  what,  you  bloody  Ishmaelite  1"  exclaimed  Balfour, 
in  sudden  fury.  "You've  ruined  my  coat  with  your  accursed 
candlegrease ! " 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy  !  Lord  ha'  mercy  !"  cried  the  negro,  in  well- 
affected  terror., 
:"  What  scares  you,  fooU"  demanded  CIruden. 

"  You  no  see,  master  ?  The  old  lady  !  She  walks  !  I  see 
her  jest  as  I  was  turning  with  the  candle." 

"What,  the  old  landgrave's  housekeeper  1"  demanded  Bal- 
four. 

■  ■  "  Pshaw !"  cried  Cruden  ;  "  (Jon't  encourage  this  blockhead  in 
his  nonsense.  Away,  fool,  and  relight  your  candle ;  and  may 
the  devil  take  you  as  you  go,!"  ,  -  •     , 
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The  commissioner  of  confiscated  estates  was  now  thoroughly 
roused.  His  disappointment,  in  the  search  after  the  missing 
plate,  and  the  fear  that  it  would  prove  wholly  beyond  his  reach, 
had  vexed  him  beyond  endurance.  He  was  really  glad  of  an 
occasion  to  vent  his  ftiry  upon  the  negro,  since  the  temper  of 
Balfour  was  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  he  should  exhibit 
the  utmost  forbearance  in  regard  to  his  conduct,  which  Cmden 
was  nevertheless  greatly  disposed  to  censure  a  thousand  times  a 
day.  It  was  with  a  heavy  buffet  that  he  sent  Bacchus  off  to 
procure  a  light,  following  his  departure  with  a  volley  of  oaths, 
which  proved  that,  if  slow  to  provocation,  his  wrath,  when  arous- 
ed, was  suflSciently  unmeasured.  Even  Balfour  found  it  proper 
to  rebuke  the  violence  which  did  not  scruple  at  the  quality  of  his 
curses. 

"  Don't  swear,  Oruden,  don't ;  its  a  pernicious  immoral  prac- 
tice ;  and  here,  in  the  dark,  at  midnight — for  I  heard  the  clock 
strike  below  just  before  old  Charon  dropped  the  candle — and 
with  the  possibility — I  say  possibility,  Cruden — that  we  are 
surrounded  by  spirits  of  the  dead,  ghosts  of  past  generations, 
venerable  shades  of  nobility — for  you  must  not  forget  that  the 
ancestors  of  this  rebel  colonel  were  landgraves  and  landgra- 
vinoes — his  grandmother,  as  you  hear,  being  the  first  landgrave 
in  the  family — you  saw  her  portrait  on  the  wall,  with  an  evident 
beard  upon  her  chin,  no  doubt  intended  by  the  painter  to  denote 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  her  rank,  as  Michael  Angelo  painted 
Moses  with  a  pair  of  horns ;  and  there  is  a  propriety  in  it,  do 
you  see;  for  ghosts — By  the  way,  Cruden,  you  believe  in 
ghosts,  don't  you  ?" 

"Not  a  bit," 

"  Tou  don't  ?  Then  I'm  sorry  for  his  majesty's  service  ,that 
it  has  such  an  unbelieving  infidel  in  it.  A  man  without  faith  is 
no  better  than  a  Turk.  It's  a  sign  that  he  has  no  reverence. 
And  that's  the  true  reason  why  these  Americans  becanie  rebels. 
The  moment  they  ceased  to  believe  in  ghosts  and  other  sacred 
thmgs,  they  wanted  to  set  up  for  themselves.  Don't  you  follow 
their  example.     But  where  are  you  going  1" 

Cmden  was  striding  to  and  fro  impatiently. 

"  Nowhere." 
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"  Don't  attempt  to  walk  in  this  solid  darkness,"  counselled-  the 
moralizing  Balfour,  who  gradually,  and  with  some  effort,  holding 
on  to  the  wall  the  while,  let  himself  down  npon  the  floor,  his 
solid  bulk,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  giving  it  a  heavy  shake  aF 
he  descended.  "  Don't  walk,  Cruden ;  you  may  happen  upon 
a  pitfall ;  you  may  get  to  the  stairway  and  slip.  Ah  !  did  yon 
It  ear  nothing,  Oruden  ?" 

'Nothing!"  somewhat  abruptly. 

"  I  surely  heard  a  whisper  and  a  rustling,  as  if  of  some  an- 
cient silken  garment.  Come  near  to  me,  Oruden,  if  you  would 
hear.  I  wish  that  fellow  Bacchus  would  make  haste  with  his 
light.     I  surely  heard  a  footstep  !     Listen,  Oruden." 

"I  hear  nothing!  It's  your  fancy,  Balfour ;"  and  the  other 
continued  to  stride  away  as  he  spoke,  not  seeming  to  heed  the 
repeated  requests  of  Balfour  to  approach  him,  in  order  properly 
to  listen. 

Balfour's  senses,  in  all  probability  had  not  deceived  him.  The 
moment  that  Bacchus  had  disappeared.  Singleton  whispered  to 
his  trembling  companion — 

"  Now  is  our  time,  Kate,  if  we  would  escape.  Bacchus  has 
flung  down  his  light  only  to  give  us  the  opportunity.  Let  us 
use  it." 

"  But  they  are  at  the  entrance  ?" 

"  I  think  not.  Near  it,  I  grant  you ;  but  on  the  side,  and 
with  room  enough  for  us  to  pass.     Follow  me." 

It  was  lucky  that  the  necessities  of  the  service  had  long  since 
forced  upon  Singleton  the  use  of  moccasins.  There  were  few 
boots  in  the  camp  of  Marion.  The  soft  buckskin  enabled  our 
partisan  to  tread  lightly  through  the  passage  ;  the  heavy  tread 
of  Oruden  contributing  greatly  to  hush  all  inferior  sounds.  Sin- 
gleton grasped  firmly,  but  gently,  the  wrist  of  his  companion. 
But  she  no  longer  trembled ;  her  soul  was  now  fully  nerved  to 
the  task. '  Balfour  had,  however,  in  reality,  settled  down in  part, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  passage.  He  was  seeking  this  position  of 
humility  and  repose  at  the  very  moment  when  the  two  began 
their  movement.  For  the  instant,  it  compelled  them  to  pause ; 
but  when  assured  that  he  was  fairly  couched,  they  passed  Kghtly 
beside  him ;  and,  had  not  his  superstitious  fancies  been  awakened 
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by  tte  story  of  the  ghostly  landgravine,  his  suspicions  might 
have  been  more  keenly  awakened  by  the  supposed  rustlings  of 
the  ancient  silk.  To  steer  wide  of  Cruden  was  an  easy  task  for 
our  fugitives,  as  his  footsteps  announced  his  whereabouts  with 
peculiar  emphasis.  The  great  passage  was  traversed  with  safety, 
and  the  maiden  paused  at  the  door  of  her  chamber.  Fortunately, 
it  had  been  left  ajar  when  she  joined  Singleton,  though  this  had 
been  done  without  regard  to  any  anticipations  of  the  interrup- 
tions they  had  undergone.  To  push  it  open  and  enter  occasioned 
nb  noise.  Singleton  detained  her  only  for  an  instant,  as  he 
whispered — 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  Kate,  at  anything  that  may  take  place  to- 
night— at  any  uproar  or  commotion." 

"What  mean  you?     What But  go  !      I  hear  Bacchus. 

You  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  stole  off  to  the  stairway.  The 
steps  yielded  and  creaked  as  he  descended ;  but  the  heavy  boots 
of  Oruden  still  served  as  a  sufficient  diversion  of  the  sound  from 
the  senses  of  the  British  officers.  Our  partisan  passed  on  that 
side  of  the  hall  below  which  lay  in  shadow,  being  careful  not  to 
place  himself  within  the  range  of  the  light  carried  by  Bacchus, 
who  crossed  him  in  the  passage.  He  had  something  to  say  to 
the  negro,  but  deferred  it  prudently,  nothing  doubting  that  he 
woxdd  find  his  way  to  his  chamber  when  all  had  become  quiet 
in  the  house. 

Let  us  once  more  ascend  with  the  light,  and  see  the  condition 
of  the  enemy.  Balfour  was  philosophizing.  His  drink  had  ren- 
dered him  somewhat  superstitious. 

"  I  say,  Cruden,"  said  he,  "  if  I  have  not  felt  the  rustling  of  a 
ghost's  petticoat  to-night,  may  I  be  — ^!" 

"  I  see  no  necessity  why  even  a  female  ghost  should  appear 
in  petticoats." 

"  It  would  be  a  very  improper  thing  to  appear  without  them," 
was  the  decent  reply.  "  But,"  continued  our  philosopher,  "  I 
certainly  heard  her  footsteps." 

"  Really,  Balfour,  if  I  could  conceive  of  ghosts  at  all,  I  should 
certainly  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  needed  to  make 
any  noise  in  walking     A  ghost,  with  so  much  materiality  about 
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it  as  to  make  her  footsteps  heard,  is  one  with  whom  any  strong 
man  might  safely  grapple." 

"  Oruden,  Cruden,  you  are  no  better  than  a  pagan.  You 
have  no  faith  in  sacred  things.  I  certainly  heard  a  rustling  as 
of  silks,  and  the  tread  of  a  person  as  if  in  slippers — a  dainty, 
light,  female  footstep,  such  as  might  reasonably  be  set  down  by 
an  ancient  lady  of  noble  family.  I  am  suse  it  was  a  ghost.  I 
feel  all  over  as  if  a  cold  wind  had  been  blowing  upon  me.  I 
must  have  a  noggin  ;  T  must  drink  !  I  must  sleep.  Confound 
the  plate,  I  say !  I'd  sooner  lose  it  all  than  feel  so  cursed  un- 
comfortable." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  lost,  Balfour,"  responded  the  other,  in  tones 
of  more  lugubrious  solemnity  than  those  which  his  companion 
had  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  supernatural. 

"  No  matter,"  was  the  reply  of  Balfoiir ;  "  we'll  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  in  the  daylight.  I  don't  despair.  There  is  the  cellar 
yet,  and  the  vaults.  Vaults  are  famous  places,  as  I  told  you, 
kbr  hiding  treasure.  But  the  mention  of  vaults  brings  back  that 
ghost  again.  Where  are  you,  Cruden  1  Why  do  you  walk  off 
to  such  a  distance  ?  Beware !  You'll  tumble  down  the  steps 
headlong,  and  I  shall  then  have  you  haunting  me  for  ever 
after." 

"  No  fear.  But  here  the  negro  comes  with  the  light.  Per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well  that  we  should  go  to  bed  at  once,  and 
leave  the  search  till  the  morning.  It  is  not  hkely  that  we  shall 
make  much  progress  under  present  circumstances." 

"  Some  ot  that  liquor  first,  Cruden.  My  night-cap  is  neces- 
sary to  my  sleep.  I  thought  I  had  taken  quite  enough  already ; 
but  this  cold  wind  has  chilled  me  to  the  bones,  and  sobered  me 
entirely.  The  ghost  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  it — 
one  spirit  acting  upon  another." 

"  The  light  now  appeared,  and  Bacchus  emerged  from  the 
stairhead ;  and  with, an  evident  grin  upon  his  features  as  he  be- 
held Cruden  erect  in  the  centre  of  the  passage,  as  if  doubtful 
wher^  to  turn,  bewildered  utterly  in  the  dark ;  and  Balfour  at 
the  extremity  of  it,  his  huge  frame  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  which 
dignity  did  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly  consulted. 

"  Ha,  Beelzebub,"  cried  the  commandant,  the  moment  he  be- 
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held  the  visage  of  the  negro,  "  you  are  here  at  last !  This  is  a 
hanging  matter,  you  scoundrel,  to  leave  us  here  in  the  dark  to 
be  tormented  by  the  ghosts  of  your  old  grandmother.  I  have 
hung  many  a  better  fellow  than  yourself  for  half  the  offence  ; 
and,  were  you  a  white  man,  you  should  never  see  another  day- 
light. Look  to  it,  rascal,  and  toe  the  mark  hereafter,  or  even 
your  complexion  shall  not  save  you  from  the  gaUows." 

"  I  wUl  look  to  it,  general,  jest  as  you  tell  me." 

"  See  that  you  do.  Here,  Oruden,  give  me  an  arm ;  my  limbs 
seem  quite  stiff  and  numbed.  That  infernal  wind !  It  was 
surely  generated  in  a  sepulchre  !" 

Cruden  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  the  bulky  proportions  of 
the  commandant  were  raised  to  an  erect  position  on  the  floor. 
He  stood  motionless  for  a  moment,  having  thi-own  off  the  arm 
that  helped  him  up,  as  if  to  steady  himself  for  further  pregress  ; 
but  the  ghost,  or  rather  his  superstitious  fancies,  had  really  done 
much  to  sober  him.  His  hesitation  was  due  less  to  any  real  ne- 
cessity than  to  his  vOwn  doubts  of  the  certainty  of  his  progress. 
While  thus  he  stood,  Oruden  in  the  advance,  and  Bacchus  be- 
tween the  two,  aiming  to  divide  the  light  with  strict  impartiality, 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  the  eyes  of  Balfour  rested  upon  the  por  , 
traits  against  the  wall.  That  of  the  ancient  landgravine  first 
compelled  his  attention. 

"  Hark  you,  Beelzebub ;  that,  yon  say,  is  the  venerable  lady 
who  still  keeps  house  here  at  midnight?  She  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  ghost  by  which  I  have  been  haunted.  It  was  her  gar- 
ment that  rustled  beside  me,  and  her  footsteps  that  I  heard ;  and 
it  was  she  that  blew  upon  me  with  her  ghostly  breath,  giving 
me  cold  and  rheumatics.  She  shall  burn  as  a  witch  to-morrow, 
with  her  rebel  grandson.  Do  you  hear,  fellow  1  Let  the  fag- 
ots be  collected  after  breakfast  to-morrow.  We  §hall  have  a 
bonfire  that  shall  be  a  due  warning  to  witch  and  rebel ;  and  to 
all,  you  sooty  rascal,  that  believe  in  them." 

"  Come,  Balfour,  let  us  retire." 

Oruden  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  stairway. 

"  Let  us  drink,  first.  Advance  the  Ught,  Beelzebub  ;  and  see 
that  you  bear  it  steadily.  Drop  it  again,  and  I  smite  your  head 
off  where  you  stand,  ghost  or  no  ghost.     It's  not  so  sure,  yet, 

4* 
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that  you  shall  escape  from  hanging.  If  there  be  but  a  single 
spot  of  grease  on  my  regimentals  to-morrow,  Beelzebub — 'say 
your  prayers  suddenly.     I  shall  give  you  very  little  time." 

The  party  at  length  found  themselves  safely  below.  Scarcely 
had  they  disappeared,  when  Mistress  Barbara  Walton  put  her 
head  out  of  her  chamber  door.  She  had  overheard  the  progress 
from  beginning  to  end.  She  had  drank  in,  with  particular  sense 
of  indignation,  that  portion  of  the  dialogue  which,  as  the  two 
officers  first  ascended  the  stairs,  had  related  to  herself,  and  the 
cavalier  disposition  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  of  her :  and 
she  felt  that  she  was  in  some  measure  retorting  upon  the  parties 
themselves  when  she  could  vent  her  anger  on  the  veiy  spot 
which  had  witnessed  their  insolence. 

"  The  brutes  !"  she  replied ;  "  the  foreign  brutes  !  But  I  de- 
spise them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  would  not  bestow 
my  hand  upon  their  king  himself,  the  miserable  Hanover  turnip, 
let  alone  his  hirelings.  The  drunken  wretches  !  Oh  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, looking  up  at  the  picture  of  the  venerable  landgravine 
threatened  with  the  flames — "  oh  !  how  I  wish  that  her  blessed 
spirit  could  have  breathed  upon  them,  the  blasphemous  wretch- 
es— breathed  cramps  upon  their  bones,  the  abomipable  heathens ! 
To  speak  of  me  as  they  have  done  !  Of  me — the  only  sister 
of  Eichard  Walton  !  Oh,  if  he  were  here — if  I  could  only  tell 
him  how  I  have  been  treated !" 

The  British  officers  suffered  little  from  this  burst  of  indig- 
nation. Balfour  was  soon  comforted  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
night-cap ;  and  Oruden  was  not  unwilling  to  console  himself, 
under  his  disappointments,  by  sharing  freely  of  the  beverage. 
In  a  little  while  both  of  them  were  ashiep — the  foi-mer  in  full 
possession  of  such  a  sleep  as  could  only  follow  from  the  use  of 
such  a  night-cap. 
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It  was  not  very  long  after  the  house  had  become  quiet,  that 
the  faithful  Bacchus  might  have  been  seen  entering  the  chamber 
of  Singleton,  or,  as  we  shall  continue  to  call  him  for  a  time,  the 
captain  of  loyalists.  He  remained  some  time  in  counsel  with 
the  latter ;  and,  at  length,  the  two  emerged  together  from  the 
room.  But  they  came  forth  in  utter  darkness,  invisible  to  each 
other,  and  only  secure  in  their  movements  by.  their  equal  famil- 
iarity with  the  several  localities  of  the  house.  We  may  men- 
tion that  Furness  had  not  sought  his  couch  when  he  separated 
from  Katharine  Walton.  He  was  now  armed  to  the  teeth,  with 
Bword  and  pistol ;  his  hunting-horn  suspended  from  his  neck, 
and  his  whole  appearance  that  of  one  ready  for  flight  or  action. 
Bacchus  soon  left  his  side,  and  our  partisan  awaited  him  in  the 
great  passage  of  the  hall.  But  a  little  time  had  elapsed  when 
the  negro  rejoined  him.  They  then  left  the  house  together,  and 
disappeared  among  the  shade-trees  which  surrounded  it  on  every 
side. 

An  hour  might  have  elapsed  after  their  departure,  when  the 
silence  of  midnight  was  broken  by  the  single  blast  of  a  horn, 
apparently  sounded  at  some  distance.  This  was  echoed  by 
another  that  seemed  to  issue  from  the  front  avenue  of  the 
dwelling.  Both  avenues,  front  and  rear,  had  been  occupied,  in 
part,  by  the  detachment  which  had  accompanied  the  command- 
ant from  Dorchester,  and  which  was  justly  supposed  fully  equal 
to  his  protection  and  objects.  But  the  force  which,  concen- 
trated, woiild  have  been  adequate  to '  these  purposes,  was  not 
iufficient  ta  co^er  the  vast  extent  of  woods  which  encompassed 
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the  dwelling;  and  his  men,  when  scattered,  were  really  lost 
amidst  the  spacious  forest-area  of  which  "  The  Oaks"  constituted 
the  centre.  Distributed  at  certain  points,  as  guards  and  senti- 
nels, however  well  disposed,  there  were  still  long  stretches  of 
space  and  thicket  which  the  detachment  failed  to  cover ;  through 
the  avenues  of  which  a  suhtle  scout,  familiar  with  the  region, 
might  easUy  pick  his  way,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  under  cover 
of  the  night.  The  Scotch  officer  on  duty  for  the  night,  a  Cap- 
tain M'Dowell,  was  circumspect  and  vigilant ;  but  he  was  ig- 
norant of  the  neighborhood,  and,  without  any  inferiority  of 
inteUigence  or  neglect  of  duty,  had  failed  to  dispose  his  little 
force  to  the  best  advantage.  But  he  was  wakeful;  and  the 
sound  of  the  midnight  and  mysterious  horn  had  aroused  him  to 
every  exercise  of  vigilance.  Another  signal  fbUowed  from  an- 
other quarter,  which,  after  a  brief  pause,  was  echoed  from  a 
fourth ;  and  our  worthy  captain  of  the  guard  began  to  fancy 
that  his  little  force  was  entirely  surrounded.  He  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  array  and  bring  his  separate  squads  together ;  keep- 
ing them  as  much  as  possible  in  hand,  and  in  preparation  for 
all  events.  We  need  not  follow  him  in  his  operations,  satisfied 
that,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  possible  danger,  he  is  the  man  to 
make  the  best  disposition  of  his  resources. 

It  was  in  the  moment  when  Balfour's  sleep  was  of  the  pro- 
foundest  character,  that  Oruden,  followed  by  his  white  servant, 
both  armed,  but  very  imperfectly  dressed,  bolted  headlong  into 
the  chamber  of  the  sleepiug  commandant.  He  heard  nothing  of 
the  intrusion.  He  was  in  a  world  very  far  away  from  that  in 
which  he  was  requu-ed  to  play  his  part — a  world  in  which  his 
dreams  of  delight  were  singularly  mixed  with  those  of  doubt ; 
in  which  visions  of  boundless  treasures  were  opened  to  his  sight 
but  denied  his  grasp — a  pale,  spectral  form  of  an  ancient  lady 
rejoicing  in  a  beard,  always  passing  between  him  and  the  object 
of  his  desires.  There  were  other  visions  to  charm  his  eyes,  in 
which  the  treasure  took  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  young  woman 
while  the  obstacle  that  opposed  his  approach  was  that  of  a  fierce 
rebel,  breathing  rage  and  defiance,  whom  his  fancy  readily  con- 
ceived to  be  no  other  than  the  insurgent  father  of  Katharine 
Walton.     With  a  brain  thus  filled  with  confused  and  conflicting 
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objects,  aud  rut  altogether  free  from  the  effects  of  that  torpify- 
ing  nostrum  upon  which  he  had  retired,  the  events  in  progresb, 
in  his  actual  world,  however  startling,  made  little  or  no  impres- 
eion  upon  his  senses.  The  noise  that  fiUed  his  ears  was  associ- 
ated happily  with  the  incidents  in  his  dreaming  experience,  and 
this  failed  entirely  to  arouse  him  to  external  consciousness. 

"  He  sleeps  like  an  ox,"  cried  Oruden,  as  he  held  the  candle 
above  the  sleeper,  and  shook  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Ha  !  ho  !  there  !  What  would  you  be  after  ?  Will  you 
deny  mel     Defy  me?     Do  you  think  that  I  will  give  it  up — 

that  I  fear  your  sword,  you  infernal  rebel,  or  your Eh ! 

what !" — opening  his  eyes. 

The  rough  ministry  of  the  commissioner  of  confiscated  estates 
at  length  promised  to  be  effectual.  The  incoherent  speech  of 
the  dreamer  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  a  returning  faculty  of 
thought. 

"What!  Oruden!  you!     What  the  devil 's  the  matter  1" 

'•*  Do  you  not  hear  1  The  devil  seems  to  be  the  matter  in- 
deed!" 

"  Hear  I     What  should  I  hear  ?" 

"  What !  do  you  not  hear  ?  There 's  uproar  enough  to  rouse 
all  the  seven  sleepers,  I  should  think." 

"  And  so  there  is  !     What  is  it  V 

"  Rouse  up,  and  get  yourself  dressed.  There  is  a  surprise,  or 
something  like  it." 

With  the  aid  of  Oruden  and  his  servant,  the  commandant  was 
soon  upon  his  feet,  rather  submitting  to  be  put  into  clothes  and 
armor  than  greatly  succoring  himself.  His  faculties  were  still 
bewildered,  but  brightening  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  noises 
from  without.  These  were  such  as  might  naturally  be  occasioned 
by  the  surprise  of  a  post,  at  midnight,  by  an  enemy — the  rush 
and  shout  of  men  on  horseback,  the  blast  of  bugles,  and  oc- 
casionally the  sharp  percussion  of  the  pistol-shot  suddenly  rising 
above  the  general  confiision. 

It  was  not  long  before  Balfour  was  ready.  With  sword  and 
pistol  in  hand,  accompanied  by  Oruden  similarly  equipped,  he  now 
made  liis  way  out  of  the  chamber  to  the  front  entrance  of  the 
house  in  which  quarter  the  greatest  uproar  seemed  to  prevail. 
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Wlen  there,  and  standing  in  the  open  air  under  the  light  of  the 
stars,  they  could  more  distinctly  trace  the  progiess  of  the  noise. 
It  seemed  to  spread  now  equally  away  to  the  river,  on  the  route 
below,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  making  in  a  westerly 
direction.  They  had  not  well  begun  making  their  observations, 
uncertain  in  which  direction  to  turn  their  steps,  when  they  sud- 
denly beheld  a  lithe  and  active  figure  darting  from  the  thicket 
in  the  rear,  and  making  toward  them.  The  stranger  was  at  once 
challenged  by  Cruden,  and  proved  to  be  our  loyalist  captain, 
Fumess.  He,  too,  carried  sword  and  pistol  ready  in  his  grasp ; 
and  his  voice  and  nianner  were  those  of  one  eager  and  excited 
by  the  fray.  He  seemed  nowise  surprised  by  their  appearance, 
however  much  they  may  have  been  at  his. 

"  Rather  more  scared  than  hurt,  I  reckon,  colonel,"  was  his 
frank  and  ready  salutation.     "  How  long  have  you  been  out  1" 

"  Only  this   moment,"  was  the    answer  of  Balfour.     "  But 
what 's  the  matter  V 

"  There 's  no  telling  exactly.  Everything  seems  to  have 
become  wild  without  a  reason.  I  was  roused  from  as  sweet  a 
sleep  as  I  ever  tasted,  by  the  ringing  of  a  horn  in  my  very  ears 
— so  it  seemed  to  me.  And  then  there  was  another  horn  an- 
swering to  that ;  then,  after  a  little  while,  there  was  a  shout  and 
a  halloo,  and  the  rush  of  one  horse,  and  then  another,  and  then 
a  score  of  pistol-shots.  With  that,  I  put  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  what  was  to  be  done,  and  followed  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  noise ;  but  I  could  find  out  nothing,  got  bewildered 
in  the  woods,  and,  in  beating  about  for  an  opening,  I  heard  a 
rash  not  far  off.  Now,  says  I,  the  enemy  is  upon  me ;  and  I 
braced  myself  up  for  a  hard  fight  as  well  as  I  could.  I  heard 
the  bush  break  suddenly  just  before  me,  and  I  called  out.  No 
answer ;  but,  as  the  bush  moved,  I  cracked  away  at  it  with  a 
pistol-shot,  and  soon  heard  a  scamper.  It  proved  to  be  an  old 
cow,  who  was  evidently  more  alarmed  than  anybody  else.  She 
moved  off  mighty  brisk  after  that ;  but  it's  ten  to  one  she  car- 
ries the  mark  of  my  bullet.  I  was  so  nigh  to  her  that  I  could 
not  well  have  missed." 

"  And  this  is  all  you  know,  Captain  Furness  t" 

"  Pretty  mueh  all !     I  have  only  seen  two  or  three  of  thp 
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troopers,  and  they  seemed  so  much  disposed  to  send  their  bul- 
lets at  me,  that  I  have  tried  to  steer  clear  of  them.  They  are 
gone  out  mostly  somewhere  to  the  west;  but  they  know  the 
country  better  *han  I  do,  for  I  've  quite  lost  my  reckoning  where 
I  am." 

At  this  moment,  the  clatter  of  a  horseman,  at  a  hard  gallop, 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  all  parties  anew.  He  emerged  from 
the  rear  avenue  to  the  dwelhng,  and  soon  alighted  before  Bal- 
four. He  was  a  sergeant,  and  a  pretty  old  one,  despatched  by 
the  captain  of  the  guard  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  inquiries  of 
his  superior.  But  his  information  was  very  meagre.  It  amounted 
only  to  this — that  there  had  been  an  alarm ;  that  the  post  had 
been  apparently  threatened  on  every  side  at  different  times ; 
that  bugles  had  been  sounded,  seemingly  as  signals,  but  that 
they  had  seen  no  human  enemy,  and  had  found  nothing  living 
within  their  circuit  but  themselves  and  a  drove  of  milch  cattle. 
Still,  some  of  the  men  had  reported  the  soimd  of  horses'  feet,  as 
of  a  considerable  party  of  mounted  m^n ;  and,  as  they  insisted 
upon  the  report,  the  captain  had  deemed  it  advisable  to 'push 
the  search  in  the  direction  which  the  enemy  had  been  described 
as  having  pursued.  This  was  all  that  he  could  say.  He  eyed 
our  loyaUst  captain  rather  closely  during  the  recital,  and  at 
length  said — 

"Was  it  you,  sir,  I  met  off  here  in  the  south,  beating  about 
the  bushes?" 

"I  reckon  it  was,  sergeant;  and,  if  I  hadn't  been  quick 
enough,  your  pistol-shot  wouldn't  have  left  me  much  chance  of 
answering  you  now.     'T  was  the  narrowest  escape  I  ever  had." 

"  And  why  didn't  you  answer  ?" 

"  For  the  best  of  reasons.  You  asked  me  for  the  word,  and 
I  knew  nothing  about  it.  But  I'll  take  good  care  never  to  vol- 
unteer again  when  there's  a  surprise,  without  getting  proper  in- 
formation beforehand." 

The  sergeant  looked  for  a  moment  steadily  at  the  captain  of 
loyalists.  He  was  a  shrewd,  keen,  almost  white-headed  soldier, 
and  the  gaze  of  his  light  blue  eye  was  fixed  and  penetrating,  as 
if  he  referred  to  this  scrutiny  as  a  last  test  for  resolving  his 
doubts ;  but  the  appearance  of  Fumess  was  singularly  composed 
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and  nonchalant  He  did  not  appear  to  regard  himself  as  an  ob- 
ject of  watch,  <ir  doubt,  or  inquiry  at  all.  The  soldier  seemed 
at  length  satisfied;  and,  touching  his  cap  reverently,  said  to 
Balfour — 

"  It's  all  right,  colonel  V 

"  Yes,  sergeant,  that  will  do.  Remount,  and  hurry  back  to 
Captain  M'Do«rell.  Tell  him  to  discontinue  this  chase.  He 
may  only  find  himself  in  some  cursed  ambush.  Let  him  return, 
and  resume  his  station.  We  shall  hear  his  full  report  in  the 
daylight." 

The  sergeant  bowed,  and  cantered  off  in  a  moment. 

"  It  seems  you  had  a  narrow  escape,  Captain  Fumess,"  said 
Balfour,  with  more  of  respectful  consideration  in  his  manner  than 
had  usually  marked  his  deportment  when  addressing  the  loyal- 
ist. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  colonel ;  a  much  narrower  escape  than  a  man 
bargains  for  at  the  hands  of  his  friends." 

"  But  it  was  all  a  mistake,  captain." 

"  True ;  but  it's  a  mighty  small  consolation,  with  a  bullet 
through  one's  brains  or  body,  to  be  told  that  the  shot  was  meant 
for  a  very  different  person." 

"Never  mind,  captain — a  miss,  as  your  own  people  say,  is  as 
good  as  a  mile.  It  is  something  gained  for  you  that  we  have 
had  such  excellent  proof  of  your  vigilance  and  courage  in  his 
majesty's  cause.     Future  favors  will  heal  past  hurts." 

He  was  yet  speaking — all  the  parties  standing  grouped,  at 
the  southern  or  chief  entrance  of  the  building,  and  partly  within 
the  hall — usually  called,  in  the  south,  the  passage,  generally  as, 
in  large  dwelling-houses,  running  through  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ings-when  the  door  in  the  rear  was  heard  to  creak  upon  its 
hinges.  Cruden,  who  at  this  moment  was  within  the  passage, 
though  near  the  southern  entrance  and  the  rest  of  the  group, 
turned  instantly,  and  beheld  a  female  figure  which  had  just  en- 
tered. He  could  distinguish  no  features,  since  the  only  light 
within  the  apartment  was  afforded  by  an  unsnuffed  candle,  which 
had  been  set  down  by  his  servant  on  the  floor  when  huiTying 
from  Balfour's  chamber — the  light  used  by  the  party  without, 
being  a  common  lantern.     At  first,  a  vague  remembrance  of 
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Balfour's  ghost  of  the  Landgravine  passed  through  Cruden't 
brain ;  but  he  was  of  an  intellect  too  stolid  to  suffer  him  long  tn 
remain  imder  the  delusion  of  his  fancies.  He  at  once  conjec- 
tured that  this  female  must  be  Katharine  Walton  or  her  aunt ; 
and,  in  either  case,  he  associated  her  appearance,  at  this  houi 
and  under  these  circumstances,  with  the  yet  unaccounted  for 
alarms  of  the  night.  His  cupidity  promptly  suggested  that  the 
plate,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  search  already,  was  even 
now  in  course  of  hiding  or  removal ;  and,  with  this  conjecture, 
his  decision  was  as  eager,  and  his  performance  as  impetuous  as 
that  of  the  young  lover  hurrying  his  virgin  favorite  to  the  altar. 
With  a  bound,  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  official 
station  and  the  massive  dimensions  of  his  person,  he  darted 
across  the  passage,  and  grappled  the  stranger  by  the  wrist. 

"  Ho  !  there  !  the  light — bring  the  light.  Balfour,  I  fancy  I 
have  captured  your  ghost." 

Our  commisbioner  of  confiscated  estates  did  not  perceive  that, 
just  behind  his  captive,  and  about  to  enter  the  door  after  her 
was  the  sooty  face  of  Bacchus.  The  darkness  favored  the  es- 
cape of  the  negro,  who,  crouching  quietly  without,  waited  his 
opportunity  to  enter  the  hall  unseen. 

"  What  means  this  violence.  Colonel  Cruden  ?"  was  the  calm 
inquiry  made  by  Katharine  Walton,  in  the  most  serene  and  gen- 
tle accents.  Meanwhile,  Balfour  and  our  captain  of  loyalists 
had  hastened  to  the  group  at  the  summons  of  the  excited  Craden. 
It  was  with  a  difficult  effort  that  Singleton  could  suppress  his 
emotions,  and  subdue  the  feeling  that  prompted  him  to  seize  the 
commissioner  by  the  throat  and  punish  him  for  the  brutal  grasp 
which  he  had  set  upon  the  woman  of  his  heart ;  but  the  peril  of 
his  situation  compelled  his  forbearance,  however  unwilling,  and 
stifled  the  passion  working  in  his  soul,  however  violent.  But  his 
hand  more  than  once  wrought  as  if  working  with  his  dagger  ■ 
and,  with  clenched  teeth,  be  found  himself  compelled  repeatedlv 
to  turn  away  from  the  scene  and  pace  the  hall  in  an  excitement 
which  was  scarcely  to  be  repressed.  Katharine  Walton  repeat- 
ed her  demand  of  her  assailant,  in  accents,  however,  so  firm  and 
calm,  as  only  to  increase  his  indignation. 

"  What  means  this  violence,  madam,  indeed?     What  means 
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this  uproar,  this  alarm,  madam,  at  this  unseasonable  hour  of  the 
night  1  Why  are  you  here,  let  me  ask  you,  and  habited  as  if 
for  a  journey  1  Look !  it  is  clear  she  has  been  abroad — her 
bonnet  and  clothes  are  wet  with  the  dew.  Answer,  MiBs  Wal- 
ton— what  has  carried  you  out  at  this  hour  ?  Where  have  you 
been?  What  have  you  been  doing?  Speak — you  do  not 
answer." 

"  And  if  you  were  to  subject  my  neck,  sir,  to  a  grasp  as  vice- 
like as  that  which  you  hold  upon  my  wrist,  you  should  receive 
no  answer  from  my  lips,  unless  at  my  perfect  pleasure,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  maiden. 

"  Ha !  do  you  defy  me  V 

"  I  scorn  you,  sir  !  Release  me,  sir,  if  yon  would  not  subject 
yourself  to  the  scorn  of  all  those  who  hear  of  this  indignity." 

Singleton  could  no  longer  avoid  interposition ;  but  he  main- 
tained the  character  which  he  had  assumed.  Coming  forward, 
he  said — 

"  That's  right,  colonel ;  I  don't  see  why  a  woman  shouldn't 
be  made  to  speak  out,  in  war-times,  just  the  same  as  a  man. 
I've  seen  the  thing  tried  before.  There  was  a  woman  up  in  o\ir 
parts  that  hid  her  husband  away,  and  Major  Tatem  burnt  a  hole 
in  her  tongue  to  make  her  speak.  If  you  want  help  now,  colo- 
nel, just  you  say  the  word,  and  I  reckon  that  both  of  us  together 
can  bring  this  young  woman  to  her  senses." 

Cruden  turned  fiercely  upon  the  speaker,  as  he  rather  flimg 
the  maiden  from  his  grasp  than  released  her.  The  ofiFer  of  help 
in  such  a  performance  as  that  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  a 
sufficient  reflection — though  apparently  very  innocently  made 
— upon  the  brutality  of  the  action. 

"  Your  assistance  wiU  be  asked  when  it  is  desu-ed,  sir,"  was 
the  angry  answer. 

"  0  yes,  I  reckoi>. ;  but,  you  see,  I've  been  a  sort  of  volunteer 
once  already  to-night,  and  I'm  always  ready  to  help  his  majes- 
ty's officers  in  time  of  trouble." 

"  Miss  Walton,"  said  Balfour,  with  a  sort  of  severe  courtesy, 
"  you  are?  aware  that  the  circumstances  in  which  you  appear  to- 
night are  exceedingly  suspicious.',' 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  I  am  seen  in  'ull  dress  in  my  father's  dwel- 
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ling  at  midnight.  Heretofore,  sir,  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
act  my  pleasure  in  this  house.  I  am  painfully  reminded  that  I 
have  other  and  less  indulgent  masters.  It  must  not  surprise  you 
that  I  am  slow  to  recognise  or  understand  my  new  responsibili- 
ties " 

"We  are  certainly  in  authority  here.  Miss  "Walton ;  but  with- 
out any  desire  of  subjecting  you  to  any  painful  or  personal  re- 
straint or  coercion." 

"  The  bonds  of  your  colleague,  sir,  are  an  excellent  commentary 
upon  your  forbearance.  I  confess  they  afford  me  no  grateful 
ideas  of  the  liberty  which  I  am  to  enjoy  in  future.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  you  are  the  masters  here.     Am  I  permitted  to  retire  1" 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Walton ;  but  you  wUl  not  think  me  unrea- 
sonable, if,  in  the  morning,  I  shall  ask  you  for  an  explanation  of 
present  appearances.     This " 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  from  Cruden's  ser- 
vant, at  the  southern  entrance.  All  parties  turned  a.t  the  inter- 
ruption. 

"  There  seems  to  bci  a  great,  fire,  colonel,"  said  the  sei-vant. 
"  Look  away  yonder  in  the  south." 

Balfour  and  Cruden  hastily  joined  him,  and  a  smUt  of  intelli- 
gence was  interchanged  between  the  maiden  and  her  lover.  In 
the  meantime,  Bacchus  seized  the  opportunity  quietly  to  make 
his  way  into  the  hall.  The  party  at  the  entrance  was  soon 
overwhelmed  with  conflicting  speculations  as  to  the  conflagra- 
tion which  now  spread  out  magnificently  before  their  eyes. 

"  The  woods  are  on  fire,"  said  Cruden. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply  of  Balfour ;  "  it  is  a  house  rather.  Miss 
Walton,  pray  oblige  me — can.  you  explain  the  nature  of  this 
fire?" 

Katharine  smiled  playfully. 

"  I  will  give  you  no  answer  to  any  questions.  Colonel  Balfour, 
to-night — if  only  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  coercion  under  which 
I  labor  does  not  extend  to  my  thoughts  or  speech.  I  presume 
that,  with  anwther  day,  there  will  be  no  mystery  about  any  of 
the  events  of  this  night." 

With  these  words,  she  disappeared.  The  oath  of  vexation 
was  only  half  uttered  on  the  lips  of  Balfour,  when  his  eye  caught 
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sigbt  of  Bacchus,  stretching  forward  curiously  in  the  rear  of  the 
loyalist. 

"  Ha  !  fellow,  is  it  you  ?  You,  at  least,  shall  answer.  Look, 
sirrah — what  does  that  fire  mean  ?" 

"  I  reckon  it's  the  rice-stacks,  master,  that's  a  burning." 

■'  The  rice-stacks  !"  exclaimed  Cruden,  in  horror.  "  The  rico- 
stacks !  the  whole  crop  of  rice — a  thousand  barrels  or  more! 
What  malignity  !  And  could  this  young  woman  have  been  guilty 
of  such  a  crime  1  Has  she,  in  mere  hatred  to  his  majesty's  cause, 
wantonly  set  fire  to  a  most  valuable  property  of  her  own  ?" 

"  Impossible!"  replied  Balfour.  "  There  has  been  an  enemy 
about  us  :  this  was  his  object.  The  alarm  was  a  real  one.  But 
we  must  see  if  anything  can  be  saved.  Captain  Fumess,  you 
have  already  given  proof  of  your  zeal  to-night  in  his  majesty's 
cause.  May  I  beg  your  further  assistance  ?  We  will  sound  our 
bugles,  and  call  in  our  squad.  Meanwhile,  let  us  hasten  to  the 
spot.  The  stacks  are  generally  separate ;  while  one  or  more 
bum  we  may  save  the  rest?" 

The  idea  was  an  absm-d  one,  and  proved  sufficiently  fniitless. 
The  stacks  were  all  on  fire,  and  in  great  part  consumed  before 
the  parties  reached  the  spot.  The  hands  that  did  the  mischief 
left  little  to  be  done ;  and  Cruden  groaned  in  the  agony  of  his 
spirit,  at  a  loss  of  profits  which  almost  made  him  forgetful  of  the 
missing  plate.  But  day  dawns  while  he  surveys  the  spectacle ;  and 
the  red  flames,  growing  pale  in  the  thickening  light,  play  now 
only  in  fitful  tongues  and  jets  among  the  smouldering  ashes  of 
the  ripened  grain,  gathered  vainly  from  the  sheaves  of  a  boun- 
teous harvest. 

"  We  must  have  a  thorough  examination  mto  this  diabolical 
business,"  said  Balfour,  as  he  led  the  returning  party  to  the 
dwelling. 
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,  CHAPTER  X. 

ALL   SOKTS   OF   SURPRISES. 

With  the  return  to  the  dwelling,  Balfour  and  Cruden  resumed 
the  search  into  the  secrets  of  the  household,  which,  as  we  haye 
seen,  was  begun  with  doubtful  results  during  the  previous  night. 
The  stores  of  wine  proved  satisfactory  to  the  former ;  but  the 
Flemish  account,  in  most  respects,  which  the  exploration  yielded, 
greatly  increased  the  ill-humor  of  the  latter.  The  plate  was 
nowhere  visible ;  and  certain  reports,  made  by  the  captain  on 
duty,  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  plantation,  tended  greatly 
to  increase  the  gravity  of  both  these  persons.  But  we  need  not 
anticipate  the  gradual  development  of  the  various  causes  of 
grievance.  Enough  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that,  when  descend- 
ing the  stairs  from  the  attic,  where  he  had  been  to  examme  into 
tlie  condition  of  the  Madeira,  and  passing  through  the  great  pas- 
sage which  was  the  scene  of  the  most  striking  part  of  their 
labors  the  previous  night,  the  eye  of  Balfour  was  arrested  by 
the  pictures  upon  the  wall,  or  rather  by  the  vacant  panels  which 
appeared  among  them.  To  his  consternation,  the  portraits  of 
both  the  rebel  colonel  and  of  the  ghostly  landgravine,  which  he 
had  equally  devoted  to  the  flames,  had  disappeared  from  their 
places. 

"The  devU!"  he  exclaimed  to  Oruden,  pointing  to  the  defi- 
ciency ,■  "  we  must  have  been  overheard  last  night." 

"  How  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?"  was  the  surly  answer 
"  These  chambers  are  occupied  by  the  women,  and  you  spoke 
as  if  you  meant  that  they  should  hear  everything.  With  a 
knowledge  of  your  purpose  they  have  defeated  it,  they  have 
contrived  to  secrete  the  pictures." 
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"Hut  I  will  contrive  to  find  them  !"  was  the  angrily-express, jd 
resolution  of  Balfour.  "  They  shall  not  baffle  me.  They  can 
not  have  carried  them  far,  and  they  shall  bum  still.  Prayers 
shall  not  save  them." 

"  Let  me  counsel  you  first  to  send  off  the  women  to  the  city. 
Make  no  stir  till  you  have  got  rid  of  them." 

"  You  are  right ;  but  I  shall  take  leave  to  examine  them  first, 
touching  the  events  of  lafsl  niglt." 

"  Say  nothing  of  your  own  purposes  w^hile  doing  so,"  said  Cru- 
den.  "  We  have  probably  already  taught  them  quite  too  much. 
You  might  have  burnt  the  portraits  of  the  old  woman  and  the 
rebel,  without  a  word,  but  for  that  unnecessary  threat  last  night." 

"  And  would  I  -have  seen  the  portraits,  or  had  any  occasion 
to  speak  of  them,  but  for  your  confovmded  impatience  to  look 
after  the  silver  ?  In  all  probability,  the  occasion  and  the  warning 
have  been  seized  for  carrying  that  away  as  well  as  the  pictures." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  was  gone  long  before.  But  that  idea  of  burn- 
ing the  pictures  might  have  taught  these  malignants  what  to  do 
with  the  rice.  But  it  is  too  late  now  for  retort  and  recrimination ; 
and  here'comes  the  captain  of  loyalists." 

Fumess  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  met  them. 

"  The  young  lady  tells  me  that  breakfast  is  waiting  for  you, 
gentlemen." 

"  The  young  lady  1"  exclaimed  Balfour,  eying  the  partisan 
keenly.     "  So,  you  have  been  talking  with  her,  eh  V 

"  Why  yes,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  manner  of  rare  simpli- 
city. "  I  somehow  began  to  feel  as  if  I  could  eat  a  bit  after  the 
run,  and  hurry,  and  confusion  of  the  night ;  so  I  pushed  into  the 
dining-room,  looking  out  for  the  commissary.  I  met  the  young 
woman  there,  and  had  a  little  talk  with  her ;  and  breakfast  was 
just  then  beginning  to  make  its  appearance." 

"  What  had  she  to  say  about  this  affair  of  last  night  1"  demanded 
Cruden. 

"  Mighty  little  :  she  seems  rather  shy  to  speak.  But  she  don't 
look  as  if  there  had  been  any  alarm.  She's  as  cool  as  a  cucum- 
ber if  not  so  green." 

"  You  are  a  wit.  Captain  Furness,"  grimly  remarked  Orudcn, 
as  the  three  walked  together  into  the  breakfast-room. 
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Here  they  found  the  excellent  aunt  and  her  niece,  evideirfly 
waiting  for  their  uninvited  guests.  In  the  rigid  and  contrac:-  ^l 
features  of  the  former,  so  different  from  their  amiable  expressioa 
of  the  previous  evening,  might  be  traced  the  coun^:r  influences 
produced  upon  her  mind  by  what  she  had  heard,  during  their 
midnight  conference,  of  the  irreverent  allusions  to  herself  by  the 
commandant  of  Charleston.  But  the  face  of  Katharine  was  as 
platiil  as  if  she  had  enjoyed  the  most  peaceful  and  luibroken 
slumbers — as  if  there  had  been  nothing  to  affect  her  rwpose,  her 
peace  of  mind,  or  to  annoy  her  with  apprehensions  either  of  the 
present  or  the  future.  Indeed,  there  was  a  buoyant  something 
in  her  countenance  and  manner  which  declared  for  a  feeluig  of 
exhiluration,  if  not  of  triumph  prevailing  in  her  bosom.  The 
breakfast-table  exhibited  the  most  ample  cheer,  and  all  was 
grace  and  neatness  in  the  display.  Tlie  ladies  took  their  seats 
Bfter  a  brief  salutation,  and  the  guests  immediately  followed  their 
oxranple. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Balfour  to  forbear  all  subjects  of  annoy- 
ance until  after  the  repast ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  thus 
forbearing.  He  had  scarcely  commenced  eating,  before  tlie 
•captain  of  the  guard  requested  to  see  liim  at  the  entrance.  Ex- 
cusing himself,  with  some  impatience,  he  went  out ;  and  returned, 
after  a  brief  inten'al,  with  quite  an  inflamed  countenance. 

"Miss  Walton,"  said  he,  "  are  you  aware  ihat  all  the  negroes 
of  your  father  have  disappeared  from  the  plantation  V 

"  I  have  heard  so,  sir,"  quietly  replied  the  lady. 

"  Heard  so.  Miss  Walton  ?  And  who  coidd  have  presumed  to 
carry  them  off  without  your  permission?" 

"  No  one,  I  fancy,  sir,  unless  my  father  himself." 

"Your  father  himself !  What!  do  you  know  that  he  ordered 
their  departure  V 

"  I  presumed  so,  sir.  They  would  hardly  have  gone  unless 
he  had  done  so." 

"  And  whither  have  they  gone  1" 

"  Ah,  now,  sir,  you  demand  much  more  than  I  can  answer." 

"  And  when  did  they  leave  the  place  V 

•'  Nor  can  I  answer  that,  exactly.  I  have  reason  to  think 
some  hours  before  your  arrival." 
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"  You  knew  of  our  coming,  then  ?" 

"  Not  a  syllabic.  My  father  may  have  done  so  ;  and  I  myself 
thought  it  not  improbable." 

"  It  was  in  anticipation  of  our  visit,  then,  I  am  to  understand, 
that  you  have  conveyed  away — your  father,  I  mean — all  the 
moveable  valuables  of  your  plantation  and  household ;  yout 
negroes,  horses;  your  plate,  silver,  and " 

The  maiden  answered  with  a  smile  :  — 

"  Nay,  sir,  but  your  questions  seem  to  lead  to  odd  suspicions 
of  the  purpose  of  your  visit.  How  should  we  suppose  that  the 
presence  of  his  majesty's  officers  should  be  hurtful  to  such  pos- 
sessions ?" 

"  No  evasion,  Miss  Walton,  if  you  please,"  was  the  interruption 
of  Crudeu. 

"  It  is  not  my  habit,  sir,  to  indulge  in  evasions  of  any  sort. 
I  rather  comment  on  an  inquiry  than  refiise  to  answer  it.  I  note 
it  as  singular  only,  that  his  majesty's  officers,  high  in  rank  and 
renowned  in  service,  should  suppose  that  their  simple  approach 
should  naturally  cause  the  riches  of  a  dwelling  to  take  wings 
and  fly^  In  regard  to  ours,  such  as  they  are  —  our  plate,  money, 
and  jewels — it  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  they  disap- 
Ijeared  long  before  your  presence  was  expected.  My  father, 
some  time  ago,  adopted  a  very  new  and  unusual  sort  of  alchemy. 
He  turned  his  gold  and  silver  into  baser  metals — into  iron  and 
steel,  out  of  which  lances,  and  bayonets,  and  broadswords,  have 
been  manufactured ;  and  these  have  been  circulating  among  his 
majesty's  officers  and  soldiers  quite  as  freely,  if  less  gi-atefuUy, 
than  if  they  had  been  gold  and  silver." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  loyalist  captain,  with  a  rare  abrupt- 
ness, "  if  the  young  woman  doesn't  talk  the  most  downright  re- 
bellion, I  don't  know  what  it  is  she  means  to  say." 

Balfbur  loeked  toward  him  with  a  ghastly  smile,  which  had 
in  it  something  of  rebuke,  however ;  and  the  risible  muscles  of 
the  fair  Katharine  could  scarcely  be  subdued  as  she  listened  to 
the  downright  language  of  her  lover ;  and  watched  the  counte- 
nance, expressive  of  the  most  admirable  simplicity  and  astonish- 
ment, T^ith  which  he  accompanied  his  words.   Balfour  resumed :  — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Walton,  you  are  a  wit.     His  majesty's  officers 
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are  indebted  to  you.  But  the  business  is  quite  too  serious  with 
us  for  jest,  however  amusing  it  rnay  seem  to  you.  We  have  too 
much  at  stake  for  fun " 

"  And  I  have  nothing  at  stake,  sir,  I  suppose  !"  she  abruptly 
replied,  the  moisture  gathering  in  her  eyes  ;  "  a  homestead  over- 
run with  a  foreign  soldiery ;  a  family  torn  asunder,  its  privacy 
invaded,  its  slaves  scattered  in  flight,  and  the  head  of  the  house 
in  exile,  and  threatened  with  butchery.  Oh,  sir,  I  certainly  have 
more  reason  for  merriment  than  can  be  the  case  with  you '!" 

"  1  did  not  mean  that,  my  dear  young  lady.  I  did  not  mean 
to  give  you  pain.  But  you  must  see  that  I  am  here  as  the  agent 
of  my  sovereign,  and  sworn  that  nothing  shall  divert  me  from 
my  duties.  I  am  compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  ask  you 
those  questions,  as  I  must  report  on  all  the  facts  to  my  superiors. 
I  beg,  that  you  will  not  hold  me  accountable  for  the  simple  per- 
formance of  a  duty  which  I  dare  not  avoid." 

"  Proceed,  sir,  with  your  questions.'' 

"  I'll  thank  you,  ma'am,  for  another  cup  of  that  coffee,"  said 
the  captain  of  loyalists,  pushing  the  cup  over  to  the  stately  aunt. 

"  Miss  Walton,  do  you  know  by  whose  orders  the  rice-stackb 
were  consumed  last  night,  and  who  was  the  agent  in  the  work?" 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  father  ordered  their  de- 
struction. Of  the  particular  hand  by  which  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied, I  can  tell  you  nothing." 

"  But  you  know  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not." 

"  There  were  certain  pictures  removed  from  the  walls  of  the 
gallery  above  stairs,  during  the  night  1" 

"  Which  you  had  sentenced  to  the  flames,  sir  V 

"  You  overheard  us,  Miss  Walton." 

"  I  did,  and  resolved  that  you  should  burn  me  as  soon.  I  had 
them  removed,  sir.    For  this,  I  only  am  responsible.". 

"  You  had  ?  Pray,  Miss  Walton,  who  was  your  agent  in  this 
business  1" 

"  I  answer  you,  sir,  the  more  willingly,  as  I  rejoice  to  believe 
that  he  is  now  entirely  beyond  your  reach.  Sir — Colonel  Bal- 
four— to  spare  you  the  necessity  for  fiirther  inquiries,  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  the  only  person  having  any  right  to  dispose  of 
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Colonel  Walton's  property  as  has  been  done,  was  the  very- 
person  who  did  exercise  this  right.  It  was  by  his  act  that 
our  plate  has  disappeared,  our  negroes  and  horses  withdrawn 
from  the  estate,  the  rice  fired  in  the  stack,  and  the  pictures  re- 
moved." 

"  You  do  not  mean " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do  mean  that  Colonel  Walton  himself  had  the 
rice  fired  last  night ;  and  it  was  by  his  direction,  though  at  my 
entreaty,  that  the  portraits  were  removed." 

"  But  he  did  this  through  the  hands  of  others.  Miss  Walton, 
you  were  abroad  last  night,  in  the  very  hour  of  confiision  and 
alarm.  I  demand  of  you,  as  you  hope  for  indulgence  at  the 
hands  of  his  majesty,  to  declare  what  agent  of  your  father  did 
you  see  in  the  execution  of  these  acts." 

"  No  agent,  sir.  I  saw  my  father  himself !  To  him  the  por- 
traits were  delivered,  and  under  his  eye  were  the  torches  apphed 
to  the  rice-stacks." 

Balfour  and  Cruden  both  bounded  from  their  seats,  the  former 
nearly  drawing  the  cloth,  cups,  and  breakfast,  from  the  table. 
For  a  moment  he  regarded  the  features  of  Katharine  Walton 
with  a  glance  of  equal  rage  and  astonishment.  She,  too,  had 
risen ;  and  her  eyes  met  those  of  the  commandant  with  a  calm 
smUe,  seasoned  with  something  of  triumph  and  exultation.  The 
loyalist  captain,  meanwhile,  continued  his  somewhat  protracted 
occupation  of  draining  his  cofiee-cup.  "One  stupid  moment, 
motionless,  stood"  the  British  officer.  In  the  next,  Balfour  cried 
aloud — 

"  Two  hundred  guineas  for  him  who  takes  the  rebel  alive  !" 

With  this  cry,  he  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  house,  where  a 
sergeant  was  in  waiting.  Katharine  almost  crouched  as  she 
he»''d  these  words.  She  pressed  her  hand  spasmodically  to  her 
heart,  and  an  expression  of  keen  agony  passed  over  her  face. 
It  was  but  an  instant,  however.  Cruden  had  followed  Balfour 
to  the  door,  and  a  single  glance  of  intelligence  between  the 
maiden  and  her  lover  served  to  reassure  her.  In  the  next  in- 
stant, our  partisan  had  joined  Balfour  in  the  courtyard. 

"  Colonel,"  said  he,  "  if  you're  going  to  send  out  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebel,  I'm  your  man  as  a  volunteer.    I'd  like  to  have  the 
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fingering  of  a  couple  of  hundred  of  the  real  stuflf  as  well  as  any- 
thing I  know." 

"  Captain  Fumess,  you  will  do  honor  to  his  majesty's  service. 
I  accept  your  offer." 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes,  the  whole  force  of  the  British 
at  the  "  Oaks"  was  in  keen  pursuit ;  the  supposed  captain  of 
loyalists  taking  the  lead,  intrusted  with  a  quasi  command,  and 
pursuing  the  chase  with  an  eagerness  which  charmed  all  parties 
equally  with  his  energy  and  zeal. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

STRANGE   RELATIONSHIPS. 

The  purpose  of  Singleton,  in  taking  part  in  the  pursuit  of 
Colonel  Walton,  may  be  readily  conjectured.  With  his  equal 
knowledge  of  his  uncle'^  objects,  and  of  the  country  through 
which  he  lode,  it  was  easy,  particularly  as  the  region  was  little 
known  by  any  of  the  pursuers,  to  shape  and  direct  the  chase 
unprofitably.  It  was  maintained  during  the  day,  under  many 
encouraging  auguries,  but  was  wholly  without  results  ;  and  the 
party  returned  to  the  "  Oaks"  about  midnight  in  a  condition  of 
utter  exhaustion. 

The  captain  of  loyalists  had  sufficiently  proved  his  zeal,  and 
Balfour  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  the  highest  commenda- 
tions. They  had  long  conferences  together  in  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  common  cause,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  feeling  in  the  back  country,  and  by  what  processes  the 
spirit  of  liberty  was  to  be  subdued,  and  that  of  a  blind  devotion 
to  his  majesty's  cause  was  to  be  inculcated  and  encouraged. 

On  all  these  matters  Singleton  was  able  to  speak  with  equal 
confidence  and  knowledge.  It  was  fortunate  that  a  previous 
and  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  then  remote  regions 
had  supplied  our  partisan  with  an  abundance  of  facts,  as  well  iu 
regard  to  persons  as  to  places.  He  showed  very  clearly  that  he 
knew  his  subjects  thoroughly,  and  his  report  was  comparatively 
a  correct  one;  only  so  much  varied,  here  and  there,  as  more 
and  more  to  impress  the  commandant  with  the  importance  of  his 
own  influence,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  it  the  fullest  counte- 
nance.   The  particular  purpose  on  which  he  came  was  in  a  fair 
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way  to  be  satisfied.  Balfour  promised  him  all  the  necessary 
supplies,  perfectly  delighted  with  his  zeal,  his  shows  of  intelli- 
gence, however  rudely  displayed ;  for  Singleton,  with  the  as- 
sumption of  the  hardy  character  of  the  backwoodsman,  was 
specially  mindful  of  all  those  peculiarities  of  the  character  he 
had  adopted  which  were  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
Briton.  His  letters  to  General  Williamson,  from  certain  well- 
known  leaders  among  the  mountain-loyalists,  were  all  freely 
placed  under  Balfour's  examination,  and  the  latter  was  at  length 
pleased  to  say  that  Williamson  would  meet  with  our  partisan  at 
the  "Quarter"  or  the  Eight-Mile  House — ccntigixous  places  of 
resort  on  the  road  from  Charleston — without  the  latter  being 
required  to  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  the  small-pox  in 
that  city ;  for  which  the  supposed  loyalist  continued  to  express 
the  most  shuddering  horror  and  aversion.  These  matters  were 
all  adjusted  before  the  departure  of  the  commandant  for  the 
capital — an  event  which  followed  the  next  day. 

Katharine  Walton,  in  the  meantime,  had  already  taken  her 
departure,  with  the  excellent  Miss  Barbara ;  travelling  under  an 
escort  of  a  few  dragooiis,  in  the  family  carriage,  drawn,  by  the 
only  horses  of  any  value  which  had  been  left  by  Colonel  Wal- 
ton, or  Singleton,  upon  the  estate.  It  was  during  the  pursuit 
of  her  father  by  her  lover  that  she  had  been  sent  away  to  the 
city;  and  though  her  absence,  on  his  return,  had  dashed  his 
spirits  with  a  certain  degree  of  melancholy,  yet  he  felt  that  it 
was  really  for  the  best ;  since,  to  have  seen  her  under  constraint, 
and  subject  to  various  annoyances,  at  the  hands  of  their  common 
enficjj',  without  power  to  interfere,  was  only  matter  of  perpetual 
mortification  to  himself.  But  when,  again,  he  reflected  upon  the 
sudden,  undisguised,  and  passionate  admiration  which  Balfour 
had  shown  for  her,  a  momentary  chUl  seized  upon  his  heart ; 
but,  to  dispel  this,  it  was  only  necessary  to  recall  the  high  qual- 
ities, the  superior  tone,  the  known  courage  and  devotion  of  his 
cousin,  and  his  thorough  conviction  of  her  faith  to  himself,  under 
all  privations,  to  restore  his  equanimity  and  make  him  confident 
of  the  future.  He  saw  Balfour  depart  the  next  day  without 
apprehension.  Cruden  remained  upon  the  plantation,  having 
with' him  a  small  guard.    He  was  joined  by  his  nephew.  Major 
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Proctor,  whose  assistance  lie  needed  in  making  a  necessary  in- 
ventory of  all  the  effects  upon  the  estate. 

Singleton  was,  at  first,  rather  shy  of  the  acquaintance  of  one 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  rival,  though  an  unsuccessful  one ;  and 
he  was  not  entirely  assured  that  the  other  had  not  enjoyed  such  ■ 
a  suflScient  view  of  him  on  a  previous  and  memorable  occasion, 
when  they  were  actually  in  conflict,  as  to  recognise  him  through 
all  his  present  disguises.  But  this  doubt  disappeared  after  they 
had  been  together  for  a  little  while ;  and,  once  relieved  from 
this  apprehension,  our  partisan  freely  opened  himself  to  the 
advances  of  the  other.  Proctor  was  of  a  manly,  frank,  ingenu- 
ous nature,  not  unlike  that  of  Singleton,  though  with  less  buoy- 
ancy of  temper,  and  less  ductility  of  mood.  Though  grave,  and 
even  gloomy  at  moments,  as  was  natural  to  one  in  his  present 
position  of  partial  disgrace,  the  necessities  of  his  nature  led  him 
to  seek  the  society  of  a  person  who,  like  Singleton,  won  quickly 
upon  the  confidence.  The  young  men  rode  or  rambled  to- 
gether, and,  in  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  they  had  unfolded 
to  their  mutual  study  quite  enough  of  individual  character,  and 
much  of  each  individual  career,  to  feel  the  tacit  force  of  an  al- 
liance which  found  its  source  in  a  readily-understood  sympathy. 
Youth  is  the  season  for  generous  confidences.  It  is  then  only 
that  the  heart  seeks  for  its  kindred,  as  if  in  a  first  and  most 
necessary  occupation.  It  was  easy  with  our  partisan  to  develop 
his  proper  nature,  his  moods,  tastes,  and  impulses,  without 
endangering  his  secret,  or  betraying  any  more  of  liis  history 
than  might  properly  comport  with  his  situation.  And  this  was 
quite  satisfactory  to  Proctor.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  he 
found  a  generous  and  sympathizing  spirit,  who  could  appreciate 
his  own  and  feel  indignant  at  his  humiliations ;  and  he  failed  to 
discover  that  the  revelations  of  Singleton  were  not  of  a  sort  to 
involve  many  details,  or  exhibit  anything,  indeed,  of  his  outer 
and  real  life.  He  himself  was  less  cautious.  The  volume  of 
indignation,  long  swelling  in  his  bosom,  and  restrained  by  con- 
stant contact  with  those  only  of  whom  he  had  just  need  to  be 
suspicious,  now  poured  itself  forth  freely  in  expression,  to-  the 
great  relief  of  his  heart,  when  he  found  himself  hi  the  company 
>f  one  whom  he  perceived  to  be  genial  as  a  man,  and  wliose 
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affinities,  of  a  political  sort,  if  they  inclined  him  to  the  British 
cause,  were  yet  but  seldom  productive  of  any  social  affinities 
between  the  parties.  The  provincials  had  been  quite  too  long 
a  subject  of  mock  to  the  hirelings  and  agents  of  the  crown,  to 
respect  them  for  anything  but  the  power  which  they  represented ; 
and  Proctor,  who  had  long  seen  the  error  of  the  social  policy  of 
his  countrymen,  had  always  been  among  the  few  Vi^ho  had  sought 
quite  as  much  to  conciliate  as  conquer.  Still,  the  conversation 
of  the  two  seemed  studiously  to  forbear  the  subjects  which  were 
most  interesting  to  both.  They  hovered  about  their  favorite 
topics,  and  flew  from  them  as  eagerly  as  the  lapwing  from  tlie 
nest  which  the  enemy  appears  to  seek. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  second  day  of  their  communion  that 
the  game  was  fairly  started.  The  two  dined  with  Cruden,  and 
during  the  repast,  the  latter  frequently  dwelt  upon  Proctor's 
situation ;  the  evident  disposition  of  Balfour  to  destroy  him,  in 
spite  of  the  ties  of  interest  which  had  attached  the  uncle  to 
himself;  and  the  commissioner  of  confiscated  estates  finally  lost 
himself  in  the  bewildering  conjectures  by  which  he  endeavored 
to  account  for  the  antipathy  of  the  commandant.  Singleton,  of 
course,  was  a  silent  listener  to  all  the  conversation.  It  was  one 
in  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  offering  any  opin- 
ions ;  but  when  Cruden  had  retired  to  his  siesta — the  afternoon 
being  warm  and  oppressive — the  two  young  men  still  lingered 
over  their  wine,  and  the  conversation,  freed  from  the  restraining 
presence  of  one  who  could  command  their  deference,  but  not 
their  sympathies,  at  once  assumed  a  character  of  greater  free- 
dom than  before.  Their  hearts  warmed  to  each  other  over  the 
generous  Madeira  which  had  ripened  for  twenty  years  in  the 
attic  of  "  The  Oaks,"  and  all  that  was  phlegmatic  in  the  nature 
of  Proctor  melted  before  its  influence  and  the  genial  tone  of  our 
partisan. 

"  You  have  heard  my  excellent  uncle,"  he  said,  as  he  filled 
his  beaker  and  passed  the  decanter  to  his  companion.  "  He  sees 
and  avows  liis  conviction  that  Balfour  is  preparing  to  destroy 
mo,  not  through  any  demerits  of  mine,  but  in  consequence  of 
some  secret  cause  of  hostility ;  yet  he  says  not  a  word  of  his 
readiness  to  take  peril  upon  himself  on  my  behalf,  and  is  pre- 
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pared,  I  perceive,  to  yield  me  to  my  fate — to  suffer  me  to  be 
disgraced  for  ever,  rather  than  break  with  the  selfish  scoundrel 
whose  alliance  he  finds  profitable.  One  might  almost  doubt, 
from  what  he  daily  sees,  if  there  be  not  something  in  the  ties  of 
kindred  which  makes  most  of  the  parties  confound  them  with 
bonds,  which  the  heart  feels  to  be  oppressive,  because  they  are 
natural  and  proper.     I  have  found  it  so  always." 

"  Your  indignation  probably  makes  you  unjust.  Colonel  Cm- 
den  evidently  feels  your  situation  seriously.  The  whole  of  his 
conversation  to-day  was  devoted  to  it." 

"Ay:  but  with  how  many  reproaches  intermingled,  how 
many  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  offence  which  I  have  given,  how 
many  covert  suspicions ;  all  of  which  are  meant  to  prepare  the 
way  to  my  abandonment.  I  see  through  his  policy.  I  know 
'him  better  than  you.  He  would,  no  doubt,  save  me  and  help 
me,  if  he  could  do  so  without  breaking  with  Balfour,  or  endan 
gering  his  own  interests  ;  but  he  will  take  no  risks  of  this  or  any 
sort.  His  whole  counsel  goes  to  persuade  me  to  make  my  sub- 
mission to  Balfour — to  follow  his  own  example,  and  surrender, 
my  pride,  my  personal  independence,  and  all  that  is  precious  to 
a  noble  nature,  to  a  selfish  necessity,  whose  highest  impulses 
sound  in  pounds,  shillings,  and'  pence.  This  I  can  not  and  will 
not  do,  Fumess.     Let  me  perish  first !" 

"  But  how  have  you  lost  the  favor  of  Balfour  V 

"  I  never  had  it.  I  rose  to  my  present  rank  in  the  army 
without  his  help.  No  one  receives  liis  succor  without  doing 
base  service  for  it.  I  have  withheld  this  service,  and  I  presume 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  his  antipathy." 

"  Scarcely :  or  he  would  not  have  suffered  you  to  hold  po- 
sition so  long." 

"  There  you  mistake.  As  long  as  Comwallis  was  in  Charles- 
ton, or  Clinton,  I  was  secure.  From  the  one  I  received  the 
appointments  and  promotion  which  the  other  confirmed.  Bo- 
sides,  Balfour  needed  some  pretext  before  he  could  remove  me, 
and  time  was  necessary  to  mature  this  pretext.  I  am  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy." 

Proctor  then  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  history  of  his  career 
and  command  in  Dorchester,  and  of  that  rescue  of  Colonel  Wal 
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ton  at  the  place  of  execution,  of  which  Singleton  knew  much 
more  than  himself. 

"  But  this  Captain  Vaughan,  of  whom  you  have  spoken,"  said 
Singleton,  "  what  has  prompted  him  to  become  the  agent  of 
Balfour  in  this  business  1" 

,  "ikfa;or  Vaughan  !"  retorted  the  other,  bitterly.  "He  rises 
to  my  rank  in  the  moment  of  my  downfall.  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  is  simply  the  agent  of  Balfour.  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
he  has  motives  of  hostility  entirely  his  own.  It  might  be  a 
sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  to  succeed  to  my  place  would 
be  motive  quite  enough  for  a  spirit  at  once  base  and  ambitious. 
But,  in  the  case  of  Vaughan,  such  a  conjecture  would'  not  be 
entirely  satisfactory.  ^  Vaughan  really  possesses  character.  He 
has  courage,  but  without  magnanimity.  His  pride,  which  is 
unrelieved  by  generosity,  would  perKaps  discourage  a  baseness 
which  had  its  root  only  in  his  desires  to  rise.  Though  am- 
bitious enough,  his  ambition  does  not  assume  the  character  of  a 
passion,  and  is  anything  but  ardent  and  impetuous.  Hate,  per- 
haps—  " 

"  Why  should  he  hate  you  V 

"  That  is  the  question  that  I  have  vainly  sought  to  answer. 
Yet  I  have  the  assurance  that  he  does  hate  me  with  the  most  in- 
tense bitterness,  and  there  is  that  in  his  deportment,  during  our 
whole  intercourse,  which  tends  to  confirm  this  representation." 

"  From  whoK!  does  your  knowledge  come  on  this  subject  V 

"  Even  that  I  cannot  answer  you.  There  is  a  mystery  about 
it;  but  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  my  room,  I  will  show  you. the 
sources  of  my  information.  Fill  your  glass — we  have  seen  the 
bottom  of  the  decanter,  and  I  must  drink  no  more.  But  if  you — " 

Singleton  disclaimed  any  desire  for  a  protracted  sitting,  and 
the  two  adjourned  to  Proctor's  apartment.  Here  he  produced 
from  his  trunk  a  packet  of  letters.  From  these  he  detached  a 
couple  of  notes,  delicately  folded,  and  of  small  form,  such  as 
ladies  chiefly  delight  to  frame.  These,  according  to  their  dates, 
he  placed  before  the  partisan. 

"  The  first  was  received,"  he  said,  "  a  day  before  Vaughan 
was  appointed  to  a  post  under  me  at  Dorchester.     Read  it." 

The  note  was  brief,  and  ran  thus :  — 
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"Major  Proctor  will  beware.  In  the  person  of  Captain 
Vauglian  he  will  find  an  enemy — a  man  who  hates  him,  ant" 
who  will  seek  or  make  occasion  to  do  him  evil.  „  .    Friend 

"  Charleston,  May  10." 

"  Three  weeks  ago,"  said  Proctor,  "  this  followed  it." 
He  himself  read  the  second  epistle,  and  then  handed  it  to  , 
Singleton.     Its  contents  were  these  : — 

"  Major  Proctor  has  been  heedless  of  himself.  He  has  had 
the  warning  of  one  who  knew  his  danger.  He  has  not  regarded 
it.  The  serpent  has  crept  to  his  bosom.  He  is  prepared  to 
sting — perhaps  his  life,  most  certainly  his  honor.  Let  him  still 
be  vigilant,  and  something  may  yet  be  done  for  his  security. 
But  the  enemy  has  obtained  foothold ;  he  has  spread  his  snares  ; 
he  is  busy  in  them  still.  -Captain  Vaughan  is  in  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Colonel  Balfour ;  and  Major  Proctor  is  beloved 
by  neither.  Shall  the  warnings  of  a  true  friend  and  a  devoted 
faith  be  uttered  in  his  ears  in  vain  1" 

"  These  are  in  a  female  hand,"  said  Singleton. 

"Yes  ;  but  that  does  not  prove  them  to  be  written  by  a  fe- 
male." 

"  Not  commonly,  I  grant  you ;  but  in  this  instance  I  have  no 
question  that  these  notes  were  penned  by  a  woman.  The  char- 
acters are  natural,  and  such  as  men  can  not  easily  imitate.  They 
betray 'a  deep  and  loyal  interest.  It  is  evident  that  the  heart 
speaks  here  in  the  letters,  even  if  not  in  the  language.  That 
they  are  slightly  disguised,  is  in  proof  only  of  what  I  say ;  since 
the  disguise  is  still  a  feminine  one.     Have  you  no  suspicion  V 

"  None." 

"What  says  Colonel  Cruden  ?" 

"Would  I  show  them  to  him?  No — no!  He  could  not 
comprehend  the  feeling  which  would  make  me,  though  I  know 
nothing  of  the  writer,  shrink  and  blush  to  hear  them  ridiculed." 

Singleton  mused  in  silence  for  a  while.     Proctor  continued : 

'"  I  have  no  sort  of  clew  to  the  writer.  I  can  form  no  conjec- 
tures. I  know  no  handwriting  which  this  resembles.  I  have 
racked  my  brain  lyith  fruitless  gupsses," 
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'     "  Have  you  no  female  acquaintance  in  the  city  by  whom  they 
oiight  have  been  written  1" 

"None,"  answei-ed  the  major,  somowhat  hastily.  "  I  formed 
ieyf  intimates  in  Charleston.  The  rebel  ladies  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  us,  and  the  others  did  not  seem  to  me  particu- 
larly attractive." 

"  But  you  were  in  society  i" 
.  "  But  little :  a  few  parties,  at  private  houses,  a  public  ball  of 
ComwaUis's,  and  some  others,  in  which  I  walked  the  rooms 
rather  as  a  spectator  than  as  a  guest.     I  am  quite  too  earnest  a 
man  to  feel  much  a,t  home  in  mixed  assemblages." 

Singleton  mused  before  he  rejoined — 

"  You  have,  I ,  should  say,  made  more  impression  than  you 
think  for.  ,  These  notes,  I  am  confident,  were  written  by  a 
female.  She  is  evidently  warmly  interested  in  your  safety  and 
success.  She  is  apparently  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  Balfour, 
even  those  which  are  most  secret ;  and  that  she  has  not  conjec- 
tured idly,  is  proved  by  the  correct  result  of  her  suggestions. 
You  have  verified  the  truth  of  her  warnings.  She  is  evidently, 
as  she  styles  herself,  a  friend.  The  friendship  of  women  means 
always  something  more  than  friendship.  Her  sympathies  be- 
long to  the  impulses,  rather  than  the  thouglits ;  to  the  policy  or 
necessities,  rather  than  the  tastes  of  the  individual :  though 
these  are  necessarily  a  part  of  the  infltiences  which  govern  the 
pohcy.  In  plain  terms,  Proctor,  you  have  made  a  conquest 
without  knowing  it." 

"  Scarcely.    I  can  think  of  no  one." 

"  That  only  proves  that  the  lady,  has  been  less  successful 
than  yourself,  and  that  your  vamty  has  not  been  actively  at 
work  while  you  lounged  through  the  fair  assemblies  of  the  city. 
But, this  aside.  In  the  facts  I  have  enumerated,  are  probably 
to  be  found  all  the  clews  to  your  mysterious  informant.  She  is 
a  womaii;  she  has  some  mode  of  reaching  the  secrets  of  Balfour, 
and  of  fathoming  the  secret  hostility  which  she  evidently  indi- 
cates as  personal  on  the  part  of  Vaughan.  With  these  clews, 
can  you  make  no  progress  ?" 

"  None.  I  have  invariably  gone  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  writer  was  of  the  masculine  gender.     I  am  not  sure  that  I 
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bhould  be  nigher  to  a_  discovery  were  I  to  adopt  your  notion  of 
the  other.  And  yet,  the  secrets  of  Balfotir  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  fathomed  by  a  woman  than  a  man.  His  character, 
among  the  sex,  you  know ;  and  there  are  some  in  Charlpston 
who  have  considerable  power  over  him.  But,  woman  or  man, 
the  writer  of  these  billets  has  spoken  the  words  of  sober  truth. 
I  have  experienced  the  importance  of  her  warnings,  and  may 
realize  the  fruits  which  she  predicts  and  fears.  The  hate  of 
this  man,  Vaughan,  has  been  long  apparent  to  me.  How  he 
works  is  the  problem  which  I  have  yet  to  fathom.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  which  is  certain,  that  I  now  feel  for  him  as 
fervent  a  hate  as  he  can  possibly  entertain  for  me.  There  are 
some  passages  already  between  us  of  an  open  character,  of 
which  I  can  take  notice ;  and,  though  our  acquaintance  is  so 
recent,  I  know  no  one  upon  whom  I  can  more  properly  rely 
than  yourself  to  bring  about  an  issue  between  us." 

"  A  personal  one  ?" 

"  Surely  !  The  feeling  that  separates  us  once  imderstood,  i 
am  for  an  open  rupture  and  the  last  extreme.  I  can  not  consent 
daily  to  meet  the  man  who  hates,  and  who  labors  to  destroy  me, 
wearing  a  pacific  aspect,  and  forbearing  the  expression  of  that 
hostility  which  is  all  the  time  working  in  my  soul.  Colonel 
Oruden  will  leave  '  The  Oaks'  in  three  days.  I  wiU  linger  be- 
hind him ;  and,  if  you  will  bear  my  message  to  Major  Vaughan, 
I  shall  consider  it  one  of  those  acts  of  friendship  to  be  remem- 
bered always." 

"  He  will  scarce  accept  your  challenge  now.  His  duties  will 
justify  him  in  denying  you." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  for  a  season  only.  At  all  events,  I  shall  have 
relieved  my  breast  of  that  which  oppresses  it.  I  shall  have 
declared  my  scorn  and  hate  of  my  enemy.  I  shall  have  flung 
in  his  teeth  my  gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  declared  the  only  terms 
which  can  in  future  exist  between  us.  You  will  bear  my  mes- 
sage, Fumess  V 

"  My  dear  Proctor,  I  am  but  a  provincial  captain  of  loyalists, 
one  whom  your  regular  soldiery  are  but  too  apt  to  despise,  "^ill 
it  not  somewhat  hurt  your  cause  to  employ  me  as  your  friend  in 
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Buch  a  matter  1     Were  it  not  better  to  seek  some  friend  among 
your  own  countrymen  in  the  garrison  V 

"Do  not  desert — do  not  deny  me!"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  warmly  and  mournfully.  "  I  have  no  friend  in  the  gar- 
rison. It  is  filled  with  the  tools  of  Balfour,  or  the  tools  of  others ; 
and  scarcely  one  of  them  would  venture,  in  the  fear  of  the  com 
mandant's  future  hostility,  to  bear  my  message  to  his  creature. 
I  am  alone !  You  see,  my  own  kinsman  prepares  to  abandon 
my  cause  at  the  first  decent  opportunity.  Do  not  you  abandon 
me.  I  have  been  won  to  you  as  I  have  been  won  to  few  men 
whom  I  have  ever  met.  I  have  opened  to  you  the  full  secrets 
of  my  heart.  Say  to  me,  Fumess,  that  you  wUl  do  me  this  ser- 
vice. Let  me  not  think  that  I  can  not,  on  the  whole  broad  face 
of  God's  earth,  summon  one  generous  spirit  to  my  succor  in  this 
hour  of  my  extremity." 

"I  will  be  your  friend.  Proctor;  I  will  stand  by  you  in  the 
struggle,  and  see  you  through  this  difficulty,"  was  the  warm 
efiusion  of  Singleton  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  his  companion. 
"  I  take  for  granted  that  Vaughan  cannot  fight  you  while  in 
command  at  Dorchester ;  but  I  concur  with  you  that  the  more 
manly  course  is  to  let  him  understand  at  once  the  terms  between 
you,  and  obtain  from  him  a  pledge  to  give  you  notice  whenever 
he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  afford  you  redress.  I  will  ride  over  to 
Dorchester  to-morrow." 

"  Here's  my  hand,  Fumess ;  I  have  no  spoken  thanks.  But 
you  have  lessened  wondrously  the  sense  of  isolation  here  at  my 
heart.  I  shall  love  you  for  this  warmth  and  willingness  for 
ever ;"  and  he  wrung  the  hand  which  he  grasped  with  a  passion 
Almost  convulsive. 

He  might  well  do  so.  He  little  knew  the  extent  of  the  con- 
cession which  had  been  made  him  ;  how  many  old  and  not  quite 
dead  and  buried  jealousies  had  to  be  overcome ;  nor  in  what 
various  involvements  the  pliancy  of  the  unsuspected  American 
partisan  might  subject  the  counterfeit  loyalist  Had  he  known ! 
But  he  had  no  suspicions,  and  he  now  gave  way  to  a  buoyancy 
of  mood  that  seemed  to  make  him  forgetful  of  aU  enemies. 

"  We  must  have  a  bumper  together,  my  friend  !  What  say 
you  1    Come  !    To  the  hall,  once  more ;  and  then,  if  you  please, 
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for  a  canter.     There  are  some  lively  drives  in  this  neighborhood  , 
among  these  glorious  old-oaks,  which  I  fear  I  shall  seldom  take 
again  with  the  feelings  and  the  hopes  which  possessed  me  once. 
You  saw  Miss  Walton  yesterday  1" 

The  question  was  put  abruptly.  The  blood  suddenly  flushed 
the  face  of  the  partisan ;  but  he  answered  promptly  and  in- 
nocently— 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  saw  her." 

"  A  most  noble  creature !  Ah,  Fumess,  that  is  a  woman 
whom  a  man  might  love  and  feel  his  dignity  ennobled  rather 
than  depressed ;  and  it  should  be  properly  the  nature  of  the 
marriage  tie  always  to  produce  such  effects.  But  come !  She 
is  not  for  us,  I  fear,  my  dear  fellow." 

Singleton  did  not  venture  to  answer;  but  he  could  not  quite 
suppress  the  smile  which  would  gleam  out  in  his  eyes  and  quiver 
on  his  "lips,  faintly,  like  an  evening  sunbeam  on  the  leaves.  It 
escaped  the  observation  of  his  companion,  who,  putting  his  arm 
affectionately  through  that  of  his  newly-found  friend,  hurried 
him  back  to  the  dining-room.  They  did  not  resume  their  seats  at 
the  table  ;  but  filled  their  glasses  at  the  sideboard,  and  were  just 
about  to  drink,  when  the  trampling  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard 
suddenly  at  the  entrance.  The  door  was  opened  a  moment 
after,  and  who  should  appear  before  them  but  the  identical  Ma- 
jor Vaughan  who  had  so  greatly  formed  the  subject  of  their 
recent  deliberations. 
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THE   BLADES    CROSS. 

The  parties  did  not  readily  distinguish .  each  other.  The 
window  blinds  had  been  drawn,  to  shut  out  the  fierce  glare  of 
the  evening  sun,  and  the  room  was  in  that  partial  darkness 
which  rendered  objects  doubtful  except  by  a  near  approach.  It 
was  was  only  when  Vaughan  had  advanced  into  -the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  within  a  few  steps  of  the  spot  where  Proctor 
stood,  his  glass  still  raised  in  his  hand,  but  drained  of  its  con- 
tents, that  the  latter  perceived  his  enemy.  To  fling  the  goblet 
down  upon  the  sideboard,  and  rapidly  to  confront  the  visiter, 
was  with  Proctor  the  work  of  an  instant.  His  movements  were 
qviite  too  quick  to  suffer  Singleton  to  interpose  ;  and,  not  having 
yet  discovered  who  the  stranger  was,  he  did  not  inthe  slightest 
degree  anticipate  the  movements  or  suspect  the  feelings  of  his 
companion.  Nor  was  he  aware,  until  this  moment,  that  the  Ma- 
deira which  Proctor  had  drunk  was  rather  more  than  his  brain 
could  well  endure. 

In  those  days,  every  man  claiming  the  respect  of  his  neigh- 
bors for  even  an  ordinary  amount  of  manhood,  was  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  almost  any  excess  in  drinking.  Our  young  friends 
had,  perhaps,  really  indulged  to  no  -jxcess  beyond  the  more 
moderate  practice  of  present  times.  Singleton,  in  fact,  was  as 
clear-headed  and  as  cool  at  this  moment  as  at  any  period  of  his 
life.  He  had  drunk  but  little ;  and  though  Proctor  might  have 
gone  somewhat  beyond  him,  the  quantity  taken  by  both  would 
probably  not  have  annoyed  any  veteran.  But  Proctor  was  one 
of  those  persons  who  suddenly  fall  a  victim ;  who  will  be  per- 
fectly sober,  apparently,  at  one  m,oment,  and  in  the  very  next 
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will  show  themselves  unmanageable.  Not  knowing  this,  and 
not  suspecting  the  character  of  the  new-comer,  Singleton  beheld 
the  sudden  movement  of  his  companion  without  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension of  the  consequences.  He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt 
upon  either  subject.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Proctor  had 
confronted  his  enemy.  Their  persons  were  almost  in  contact — 
Vaughan  drawing  himself  up  quietly,  but  not  recoUing,  as  Proc- 
tor approached  him.  The  salutation  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  his 
action,  was  of  a  sort  to  warn  him  of  the  open  hostility  which  was 
henceforth  to  exist  between  them. 

"  You  are  come,  sir  !  Oh  !  you  are  welcome  !  You  come  at 
the  right  moment !     We  have  just  been  talking  of  you." 

"  I  am  honored,  sir,"  was  the  cold  response. 

"  Never  a  truer  word  from  a  false  tongue  V  was  the  savage 
reply. 

"  False  !"  exclaimed  Vaughan ;  "  false,  sir  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  ;  false — false  !  I  have  said  it,  Captain  Vaughan 
— pardon  me.  Major  Vaughan.  It  were  scarcely  fair  to  deny 
you  the  price  of  your  treachery.  Judas  did  receive  his  thirty 
pieces  of  sUver ;  and  you  have  your  promotion  and  the  post  of 
Dorchester.     Major  Vaughan,  you  are  a  scoundrel !" 

Vaughan  grew  black  in  the  face,  and  clapped  his  hand  upon 
his  sword.     By  this  time.  Singleton  interposed. 

"You  are  drunk,"  said  Vaughan,  very  coolly,  releasing  the 
weapon  from  his  grasp. 

"Drunk!"  was  the  furious  response  of  Proctor;  and  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  Singleton  could  scarcely  keep  him,  though  totally 
unarmed,  from  takmg  his  enemy  by  the  throat. 

"  Drunk  !  By  heavens,  you  shall  answer  for  this  among  your 
other  offences !" 

"  I  am  ready  to  do  so  at  the  proper  season,"  said  the  other ; 
"  but  it  will  be  for  me  to  determine  when  that  season  shall  be. 
At  present,  I  am  on  a  duty  which  forbids  that  I  prefer  my  per- 
sonal affair  to  that  of  my  sovereign.  I  would  see  Colonel  Cru- 
den." 

"  How  many  scoundrels  shelter  themselves  from  danger  by 
that  plea  of  duty !  You  come  to  see  Colonel  Cruden !  You 
shall  see  him,  most  dutiful  siibject  of  i  most  generous  sovereign ; 
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but  you  shall  first  see  me.  You  know  me,  Major  Vaughan  ;  yon 
know  that  I  am  not  one  to  be  put  off  in  the  just  pursuit  of  my 
redress.  Do  you  deny,  sir,  that  you  liave  wronged  me — that 
you  have  defamed  me  to  our  superiors — that  you  have  secretly 
lied  away  my  fame  ?  Speak  !  Do  you  deny  these  things  ?  And 
if  you  deny  not,  are  you  prepared  to  atone  ?" 

"  I  have  no  answer  for  yon,  sir.  You  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  merit  or  to  imderstand  an  answer." 

Singleton  interposed. 

"  That  Tnay  be  true,  Major  Vaughan.  My  friend  Major  Proc- 
tor has  suffered  his  indignation  to  get  the  better  of  his  caution ; 
but  I  believe  that  I  am  calm,  sir ;  and,  as  he  has  confided  to 
me,  as  his  friend,  the  cause  of  his  complaint  against  you,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  a  moment's  private  conference  with  me.  Proctor, 
leave  us  for  a  little  while.  Go  to  yoiu-  chamber.  I  will  see  to 
this  business.     Leave  it  in  my  hands." 

Casting  a  wolfish  glance  at  his  enemy.  Proctor,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  prepared  to  obey  the  suggestion  of  his  friend ; 
and  had  already  half  crossed  the  apartment  in  the  direction  of 
his  chamber,  when  the  reply  of  Vaughan  to  Singleton  recalled 
him. 

"  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ?"  was  the  inijuiiy  of  the  British 
officer,  in  tones  of  the  coolest  insolence. 

Singleton  felt  the  sudden  flush  upon  his  face  ;  but  he  had  his 
faculties  under  rare  command. 

"  I  am  one,  sir,  quite  too  obscure  to  hope  that  my  name  has 
ever  reached  the  ears  of  Major  Vaughan ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
other  distinctions,  permit  me  to  say  that  my  claims  to  his  at- 
tention are  founded  upon  an  honorable,  though  obscure  position, 
and  a  tolerable  appreciation  of  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman.  I 
am  known,  sir,  as  Captain  Fumess,  of  the  loyalists." 

"  It  is  certainly  something  new  that  a  British  officer  should 
seek  his  friend  in  a  provincial.  It  would  seem  to  argue  some- 
thing in  his  own  position  which  denied  him  a  proper  agent  among 
his  own  rank  and  order.  But  you  will  excuse  me.  Captain  Fur- 
ness,  of  the  loyalists,  if  I  refuse  to  listen  to  you  in  your  present 
capacity.  I  need  not  inform  a  gentleman  of  so  much  experience 
as  yourself  that,  charged  as  I  am  with  the  duties  of  the  post  of 
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Doixhester,  I  cannot  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  suffer  my  ppr 
Bonal  affairs  to  take  the  place  of  those  of  my  sovereign.  Wh»# 
I  may  do  or  undertake  hereafter,  how  far  I  may  be  persuaded 
to  listen  to  the  demands  of  Major  Proctor,  made  in  a  different 
manner  and  under  other  circumstances,  must  be  left  to  my  own 
decision.  For  the  present,  sir,  I  must  decline  your  civilities  as 
well  as  his.     Suffer  me  to  leave  you,  if  you  please." 

The  whole  manner  of  Vaughan  was  insupportably  offensive 
to  say  nothing  of  his  language,  which  indirectly  reflected  upon 
the  provincial  character  in  a  way  to  render  Singleton  almost  as 
angry  as  Proctor.  He  inwardly  resolved  that  the  insolent  Brit- 
on should  answer  to  himself  hereafter  ;  but  with  a  strong  will  he 
restrained  any  ebullition  of  feeling,  and  put  upon  his  temper  a 
curb  as  severe  as  that  with  which  Vaughan  evidently  subdued 
his  own.  He  felt  that,  dealing  with  one  who  was  clearly  quite 
as  dextrous  as  cool,  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  all  his  phlegm 
could  possibly  prevent  the  enemy  from  increasing  the  advantage 
which  the  wild  passions  of  Proctor  had  already  afforded  him. 
His  reply,  accordingly,  was  carefully  measured  to  contain  just 
as  much  bitterness  a,nd  sting  as  was  consistent  with  the  utmost 
deliberateness  and  calm  of  mood. 

"  Were  you  as  solicitous,  Major  Vaughan,  to  forbear  offence 
as  you  evidently  are  to  avoid  responsibility,  I  might  give  you 
credit  for  a  degree  of  Christian  charity  which  one  scarcely  con- 
cedes to  a  British  soldier." 

"  Sir !" 

"  Suffer  me  to  proceed.  In  affairs  of  honor,  if  I  sufficiently 
understand  the  mles  which  regulate  them,  it  is  a  new  ground  of 
objection  which  urges  a  provincial  birthplace  as  an  argument 
against  the  employment  of  a,  friend.  The  truly  brave  man, 
anxious  to  do  justice  and  accord  the  desired  redress,  makes  as 
few  objections  as  possible  to  the  mere  auxiliaries  in  the  combat. 
What  you  have  said  sneeringly  in  regard  to  our  poor  provincials, 
was  either  said  by  way  of  excusing  yourself  from  the  combat  on 
the  score  of  somethiag  disparaging  in  the  relation  between  my 
principal  and  myself,  or -" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  other,  quickly.  "  I  am  certainly 
willing  to  admit  that  a  principal  may  employ  whom  he  pleases, 
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80  that  he  be  one  to  whom  the  social  world  makes  no  ob- 
jection." 

"  On  one  point  you  have  relieved  me,"  replied  Singleton  quiet- 
ly ;  "  but  there  is  another.  I  was  about  to  say  that  your  lan- 
guage, in  reference,  to  the  employment  of  a  provincial  as  his  friend 
by  my  piincipal,  was  either  meant  to  evade  the  conflict " 

"Which  I  deny." 

"  Or  was  designed  as  a  gratuitous  sarcasm  upon  the  class  of 
people  to  whom  I  havethe  honor  to  belong." 

Vaughan  was  evidently  annoyed.  Singletoh's  cool,  deliberate 
mode  of  speaking  was  itself  an  annoyance ;  and  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma,  one  of  which  he  had  evaded  without  anticipating  the 
other,  left  him  without  an  alternative.  Proctor,  meanwhile,  had 
hung  about  the  parties,  occasionally  muttering  some  savage  com- 
mentary upon  the  dialogue ;  but,  with  a  returning  consciousness 
of  propriety,  without  seeking  to  take  any  part  in  it.  When, 
however,  the  conversation  had  reached  the  point  to  which  Sin- 
gleton had  brought  it,  he  could  not  forbear  the  remark — 

"  Something  of  a  dilemma,  I  should  think — the  homs  equally 
sharp,  and  the  space  between  quite  too  narrow  for  the  escape  of 
a  very  great  man.  A  poor  devil  might  squeeze  through,  and 
nobody  note  the  manner  of  his  escape ;  but  for  your  swollen  dig- 
nitaries, your  people  who  read  Plutarch,  and,  ambitious  like  the 
son  of  Ammon,  refuse  the  contest  unless  kings  are  to  be  com- 
petitors, escape  from  such  homs  is  next  to  impossible,  unless  by 
a  sudden  shrinking  of  the  mushroom  digiiities.  Fumess,  why 
were  you  bom  a  buckskin  ?" 

The  fierce  dark  eyes  of  Vaughan,  now  singularly  contracted 
by  the  closing  of  the  brows  above,  were  turned  slowly  and  vin- 
dictively upon  the  speaker,  the  change  in  whose  proceedings, 
tone,  and  manner,  had  been  singularly  great  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes.  It  would  seem  as  if  Proctor,  now  conscious  of  hav- 
iog  blundered  by  his  previous  loss  of  temper,  had  by  a  resolute 
effort,  subdued  his  passion  into  scom,  and  substituted  sarcasm  for" 
violence.  At  all  events,  the  change  was  no  less  surprising  to 
Singleton  than  to  Vaughan,  whose  eyes  now  glanced  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  parties,  with  something  of  the  expression  of 
(he  wild  boar  about  to  be  brought  to  bay.     But  he  never  lost 
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his  composure.  Indeed,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  only  security.  Yel 
his  annoyance  was  not  the  less  at  the  predicament  to  which  Sin- 
gleton had  reduced  him  by  his  brief  but  sufficient  examination 
of  his  language.  It  would  have  been  the  shortest  way  to  have 
boldly  defied  his  new  assailant,  tu  have  continued  to  deal  in  the 
language  of  scorn  and  sarcasm,  and  shelter  himself  under  the 
habitual  estimate  which  the  British  made  of  the  native  loyalists ; 
but  there  were  several  reasons  why  he  should  not  venture  on 
this  course.  To  deal  in  the  language  of  violence  and  defiance, 
while  pleadin.g  duty  against  the  dangerous  issues  which  it  La- 
volved,  was  too  manifest  an  inconsistency ;  and,  at  vhis  juncture, 
tutored  by  frequent  and  severe  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
necessities  of  the  British  cause,  the  positive  instructions  of  the 
royal  consnanders  everywhere  were  to  conciliate,  by  all  possible 
means,  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  such  of  the  natives  as 
had  shown,  or  were  likely  to  show,  their  loyalty.  Vaughan  fielt 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  which  his  pride  of  stomach  neces- 
sarily increased.  He  found  it  easier  to  evade  than  to  answer 
the  supposed  loyalist. ' 

"  I  see,  sir,  that  your  object  is  to  force  a  quarrel  upon  me,  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  tell  you  that  the  service  of  his  majesty 
denies  that  I  shall  answer  your  demands." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  what  an  unprincipled  knave  it  was  1"  safd 
Proctor. 

"  You  are  scarcely  ingenuous,  Major  Vaughan,"  was  the  reply 
of  Singleton ;  "  and  I  forbear  now  what  I  should  say,  and  what 
I  will  take  occasion  to  say  hereafter,  in  regard  to  the  respon- 
sibilities which  you  plead.  My  cmm  account  with  you  must  be 
left  to  future  adjustment ;  but,  in  this  affair  of  my  friend,  you 
can,  at  all  events,  leave  us  to  hope  that  you  wiU  seek  an  early 
period  to  give  him  the  interview  which  you  now  deny.  We  ac- 
cept your  plea  oi  present  duty.  We  are  willing  to  acbnowledge 
its  force ;  and  all  that  we  now  ask  is  that  you  give  us  your 
pledge  to  answer  to  his  requisition  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment." 

"  I  will  not  be  bullied,  sir,  into  any  proitiises,"  was  the  brutal 
yet  deliberate  reply. 

"  Bullied,  sir !"  ezclaimed  Singleton. 
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"  Ay,  sir ;  I  say  buDied  !  I  am  here  set  upon  by  two  of  yon, 
when  I  have  no  friend  present,  and  at  a  moment  which  finds  me 
unprepared ;  and  will  not  be  forced  into  pledges  which  it  may 
be  a  large  concession  of  my  dignity  and  character  to  keep  here- 
after. Were  I  to  consent  to  such  a  req[uisition  as  your  principal 
makes,  I  should  be  only  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  bol- 
stering up,  at  my  expense,  a  reputation  which  is  scarcely  sucli, 
at  this  moment,  as  to  deserve  my  attention.     It  will  be " 

"  Do  you  hear  the  scoundrel !"  was  the  furious  interposition  of 
Proctor.  "  There  is  but  one  way,  Fumess,  with  a  knave  like 
this!  Coward  !"  he  cried,  springing  upon  the  other  as  he  spoke, 
"  if  your  sword  will  not  protect  your  plumage,  the  subject  of  my 
reputation  is  out  of  place  upon  your  lips  !" 

With  these  words,  with  a  single  movement,  he  tore  the  epaulet 
from  the  shoulders  of  his  enemy.  In  an  instant  the  weapon  of 
Vaughan  flashed  in  the  air,  and,  almost  in  the  same  moment, 
Proctor  tore  down  his  own  sword,  which,  with  that  of  Singleton, 
was  hanging  upon  the  wall.  The  blades  crossed  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning,  and,  before  our  partisan  could  interfere,  that  of 
Vaughan  had  drawn  blood  from  the  arm  of  his  opponent.  Goaded 
as  he  had  been,  the  commander  of  the  post  at  Dorchester  was 
still  much  the  cooler  of  the  combatants.  His  coolness  was  con 
stitutioual,  and  gave  him  a  decided  advantage  over  his  more  im- 
petuous assailant. 

But  they  were  not  permitted  to  finish  as  they  had  begun.  In 
another  moment.  Colonel  Cruden  rushed  into  the  apartment,  still 
enveloped  in  his  dressing-gown,  but  with  his  drawn  sword  far  his 
hand.  In  the  same  instant,  having  possessed  himself  of  his  own 
weapon.  Singleton  beat  down  those  of  the  combatants,  and 
passed  between  them  with  the  action  and  attitude  of  a  master. 

"  How  now  !"  cried  Cruden,  "would  you  butcher  an  officer  of 
his  majesty  in  my  very  presence  1  Two  of  you  upon  a  single 
man!" 

"  You  see !"  said  Vaughan,  with  bitter  emphasis. 

"You  have  lied!"  was  the  instant,  but  quietly  stern  whisper 
of  Singleton  in  his  ears.  The  other  started  shghtly,  and  his 
lips  were  closely  compressed  together. 

"  You  show  yourself  too  soon,  my  uncle,"  cried  Proctor ;  "we 
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were  engaged  in  the  prettiest  •passa-temfo.  I  was  teaching  oui 
young  friend  here,  the  new  major  in  command  at  Dorchester,  a 
new  stoccata,  which  is  particularly  important,  by  way  of  finish 
to  his  other  accomplishments.  You  will  admit  that  one  so  ex- 
pert in  stabbing  with  tongue  and  pen  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in 
the  nobler  weapon  whose  use  may  at  least  atone  for  the  abuse 
of  his  other  instruments." 

"  I  will  admit  nothing !  You  are  a  rash  young  man,  head- 
strong, and  bent  on  your  own  ruin.  I  would  have  saved  you  in 
spite  of  yourself.  But  this  conduct  is  too  outrageous.  This 
assault  upon  my  guest,  and  a  royal  oflScer  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  duties,  cannot  be  passed  over.    I  abandon  you  to  your  fate !" 

"  Said  1  not,  Furness  ?  The  very  words !  I  saw  it  all. 
Nevertheless,  my  uncle,  you  owe  me  thanks  for  so  soon  afford- 
ing you  an  opportimity  of  satisfying  you-r  desire,  and  accom- 
plishing your  purpose." 

"  What  purpose  1" 

"  That  of  abandoning  me  to  my  fate." 

"  Go  to  !  You  are  mad.  Captain  Furness,  w/iy  do  I  see  yoa 
in  this  quarrel  V 

"  You  do  nof  see  me  in  this  quarrel.  Colonel  Cruden,  except 
as  a  mediator.  My  sword  was  only  drawn  to  beat  down  their 
opposing  weapons ;  though  Major  Vaughan,  it  seems,  counselled 
perhaps  only  by  his  apprehensions,  woidd  make  it  appear  that  it 
■was  drawn  against  him." 

Vaughan  contented  himself  with  giving  Singleton  a  single  look, 
in  which  malignity  contended  on  equal  terms  with  scorn  and  in- 
difference. But  the  latter  feelings  were  rather  expressed  tkan 
felt.     The  young  men  knew  each  other  as  enemies. 

"  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  matter,  gentlemen.  As  for  you, 
John" — to  Proctor — "this  last  outrage  compels  me  to  tell  you 
that  I  will  countenance  you  in  none  of  your  excesses.  Do  not 
look  for  my  support  or  protection.  That  you  should  have  broken 
through  all  restraints  of  reason,  at  the  very  moment  when  your 
friends  were  most  anxiously  revolving  in  what  mode  to  save  you 
from  former  errors,  is  most  shameful  and  astonishing.  I  give 
you  up.  There  is  no  saving  on«  who  is  bent  on  destroying  him- 
self." 
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"Nay,  uncle,  do  not  sacrifice  yourself  in  my  behalf.  I  well 
know  how  ready  you  have  been  to  do  so  on  all  previous  oc- 
casions. Make  no  further  sacrifice,  I  pray  you.  And  pray 
entreat  my  friends  not  to  suffer  their  anxieties  to  make  them 
pale  on  my  account.  I  would  not  have  them  lose  an  hour  of 
sleep,  however  much  I  suffer.  See  to  it,  uncle  :  will  you  ?  I 
am  more  concerned  in  respect  to  yourself  than  any  of  the  rest." 

"  Come  with  me,  Major  Vaughan.  These  young  men  have 
been  drinking.     Let  that  be  their  excuse." 

The  two  left  the  room  together. 

"  Friends  !    Oh,  friends  ! — excellent  friends  !    Ha !  ha  !  ha  !" 

The  excited  mood  of  Proctor  spoke  out  in  the  bitterest  mock- 
ery. Singleton  remembered  what  he  had  said  before  on  the 
subject  of  his  uncle's  selfishness,  and  his  own  isolation.  He 
understood  all  the  secret  anguish  that  was  preying  on  a  gene- 
rous nature  in  a  false  position,  and  denied  all  just  sympathies. 
He  felt  too  warmly  for  the  sufferer  not  to  forgive  the  rashness 
to  which  his  secret  sufferings  had  goaded  him. 

"  Proctor,  you  bleed." 

"Do  I?     Where?" 

"  In  your  arm." 

"  Is  it  possible  I  was  hit  1     I  never  felt  it." 

"  You  would  scarcely  have  felt  it  had  the  sword  gone  through 
your  heart." 

"  I  almost  wish  it  had,  Fumess  !  The  wound  is  there,  never- 
theless." 

"  Nay,  nay  !  that  will  heal.  Let  me  see  to  the  arm.  Expe- 
rience and  necessity  have  made  me  something  of  a  surgeon." 

With  tenderness,  and  not  a  little  skill,  Singleton  dressed  the 
wound,  which  was  shght,  though  it  bled  quite  freely.  This  done, 
he  said — 

"  Proctor,  this  man  is  more  than  a  match  for  you." 

"  What !  at  the  small-sword  1" 

"No;  in  point  of  temper.  He  is  cool-headed  and  cold- 
hearted.  His  nerves  are  not  easUy  shaken,  and  he  has  his 
blood  under  excellent  command.  He  will  always  foil  jou — 
he  will  finally  conquer  in  the  straggle — unless  you  put  yourself 
under  a  more  severe  training  than  any  to  which  you  have  ever 
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subjected  yourself.  You  will  have  to  'earn  the  lesson  to  subdue 
yourself  to  your  necessities.  TUl  a  man  does  this,  he  can  do 
nothing.  I  can  readily  conjecture  that  the  subtlety  of  this  man 
has,  in  some  way,  enmeshed  you.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
are  in  his  snares ;  and  I  foresee  that,  like  a  spider,  confident  in 
the  strength  of  his  web,  he  will  lie  ferdu  until  you  exhaust 
yourself  in  vain  struggles,  and  when  fairly  exhausted  and  at  his 
mercy,  he  will  then  administer  the  couj)  dc  grace." 

"  What !  are  you  my  friend,  yet  paint  me  such  a  humiliating 
picture !" 

"  It  is  because  I  am  your  friend,  and  deeply  sympathize  with 
you,  that  I  have  drawn  this  picture.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
you  shudder  at  what  you  may  reasonably  apprehend,  or  you 
will  never  learn  the  most  important  of  all  lessons  in  such  a  con- 
flict— not  to  shrink  or  startle  because  you  suffer ;  not  to  speak 
out  in  passion  because  you  feel ;  and  never  to  show  your  wea- 
pon until  you  are  fiilly  prepared  to  strike.  The  subtlest  scheme 
of  villany  may  be  foiled,  if  we  only  bide  our  time,  keep  our 
temper,  and  use  the  best  wits  that  God  has  given  us.  For  vil- 
lany has  always  some  weak  place  in  its  web.  Find  out  that, 
and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  breaking  through  it.  Do 
you  believe  me? — do  you  understand  me?" 

"  Ah,  Fumess !  I  would  I  had  such  a  friend  as  you  in  the 
city.     It  is  there  that  the  struggle  must  be  renewed." 

"  I  have  a  friend  there,  to  whom  I  will  commend  you ;  a  rare 
person,  and  an  old  one.  But  of  rjiis  hereafter.  It  is  not  too 
late  for  our  proposed  canter.  Let  us  ride,  if  for  an  hour  only, 
and  get  ourselves  cool." 
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The  two  friends  'rode  together  for  an  hour  or  more,  until  the 
night  came  down  and  counselled  their  return.  They  pursued 
the  great  road  helow,  leading  down  the  Ashley,  and  unfolding, 
at  every  mile  in  their  progress,  the  noble  avenues  of  oak  con- 
ducting to  those  numerous  stately  abodes  along  the  river,  which 
rendered  it,  in  that  day,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  for 
wealth  and  civilization  which  was  known  in  the  whole  country. 
Some  of  these  places  were  still  held  by  their  owners,  who  had 
temporized  with  the  invader,  or,  being  females  or  orphans,  had 
escaped  his  exactions.  Others,  like  "  the  Oaks,"  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  sequestrator,  and  managed  by  hia  agents.  The 
mood  of  Proctor  did  not  suffer  him  to  pay  much  regard  to  the 
prospect,  though,  under  auspices  more  grateful  to  his  feelings, 
he  had  felt  it  a  thousand  times  before.  He  had  ridden  along 
tnis  very  road  in  company  with  Katharine  Walton,  at  a  period 
when  his  heart  fondly  entertained  a  hope  that  he  might  find 
some  answering  sympathy  in  hers.  He  had  been  painfully  dis- 
abused of  this  hope,  in  the  conviction  that  she  was  now  betrothed 
irrevocably  to  another ;  but  his  mind,  which  was  in  that  state 
when  it  seems  to  find  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  brooding  upon 
its  disappointments,  now  reverted  to  this  among  the  rest. 

"I  am  a  fated  person,  Fumess.  You  have  heard  of  men 
whom  the  world  seems  solicitous  to  thwart ;  whom  Fortune  goes 
out  of  her  way  to  disappoint  and  afflict ;  who  faU  for  ever  just 
when  they  appear  to  rise,  and  who  drink  bitter  from  the  cup  in 
which  they  fancy  that  nothing  but  sweets  have  been  allowed  to 
mingle?     I  belong  to  that  peculiar  family  !" 
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"  Pardon  me,  Proctor,  but  I  Lave  little  faith  in  this  doctrine 
of  predestination.  That  Fortune  distributes  her  favors  un 
equally,  I  can  understand  and  believe.  This  is  inevitable,  from 
the  condition  of  the  race,  from  its  very  necessities,  which  make 
it  important  to  the  safety  and  progress  of  all  that  all  should  not 
be  equally  favored ;  and  from  those  obvious  discrepancies  and 
faults  in  training  and  education,  which  move  men  to  persevere 
in  a  conflict  with  their  own  advantages.  But  that  Fortune  takes 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  seeking  out  her  victims,  and  defeating 
perversely  the  best  plans  of  wisdom  and  endeavor,  I  am  not 
ready  to  believe.  In  your  case,  I  really  see  no  occasion  for 
such  a  notion.  Here,  while  still  a  very  young  man,  you  have 
attained  a  very  high  rank  in  the  British  army — an  institution 
notoriously  hostile  to  sudden  rise,  or  promotion,  unless  by  favor." 

"  And  to  what  has  it  conducted  me  1"  said  the  other,  abruptly 
breaking  in.  "  To  comparative  discredit ;  to  temporary  over- 
throw ;  and  possibly,  future  shame.  Certainly  to  an  obscuration 
of  hope  and  fortune." 

"Let  us  hope  not — let  us  try  that  such  shall  not  be  the  case. 
This  despondency  of  mood  is  really  the  worst  feature  in  your 
affairs." 

"  Ah,  you  know  not  all !  I  hope  to  struggle  through  this 
affair  of  Dorchester.  On  that  subject  you  have  warned  me  to 
an  effort  which  I  had  otherwise  been  scarcely  prepared  to  make; 
and  you  have  shown  me  clews  which  I  shall  pursue  quite  as 
much  from  curiosity  as  from  any  other  feeling.  If  this  affair 
were  aU !  I  asked  you  if  you  had  seen  Miss  Walton  ?  You 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  me  say  that  I  loved  her  from  the 
first  moment  when  I  beheld  her.  I  do  not  know  tbat  it  will 
occasion  any  surprise  when  I  tell  you  that  I  loved  in  vain." 

It  did  not ;  but  of  this  Singleton  said  nothing. 

"  Pride,  ambition,  fortune,  love,  all  baffled !  Do  you  doubt 
that  Fate  has  chosen  me  out  as  one  of  those  victims  upon  whom 
she  is  pleased  to  exercise  her  expe'riments  in  malice  ?  Yet  all 
shone  and  seemed  so  promising  at  first." 

"  But  you  are  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  my  dear 
fellow.  Your  life  has  scarce  begun.  The  way  is  a  long  one 
yet  before  you.     It  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  should  long 
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continue  clouded.  You  will  recover  position.  You  will  detect 
and  expose  this  Vaughan,  and  be  restored  to  that  rank  in  the 
army  which  you  so  eminently  deserve.  I  say  nothing  of  your 
affaire  de  coeur.  The  subject  is,  at  all  times,  a  delicate  one. 
But  is  it  so  certain  that  your  prospects  with  Miss  Walton  are 
entirely  hopeless  V    . 

The  curiosity  which  Singleton  expressed  in  his  latter  question 
is  not  without  its  apology.  It  would  seem  to  be  natural  enough 
to  a  lover,  whatever  might  be  his  own  certainties  on  the  score 
of  his  affections. 

"  On  that  subject  say  no  more.  She  is  betrothed  to  another. 
More  than  that,  she  t-ruly  loves  him.  It  is  not  a  passion  of  the 
day  when  the  young  heart,  needing  an  object  about  which  to 
expand,  rather  seeks  than  selects  a  favorite.  She  has  made  her 
choice  deliberately,  bringing  her  mind  to  co-operate  with  her 
heart,  and  her  attachment  is  inflexible.  This  I  know.  She  is 
a  remarkable  woman.  Not  a  woman  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  Not  one  of  the  class  who  readily  reconcile  themselves 
to  events,  who  can  accommodate  their  affections  to  their  con- 
dition, and  expend  just  bo  much  of  them  upon  their  object  as  to 
maintain  external  appearances.  Her  heart  goes  thoroughly 
with  her  decision,  and  her  will  only  follows  her  affections.  But 
I  tire  you.  You  cannot  feel  greatly  interested  in  one  whom  you 
so  little  know." 

"  But  I  am  interested  in  the  character  you  describe.  More 
than  that,  I  am  interested  in  you.  Follow  your  bent,  and  sup- 
pose me  a  willing  listener." 

"Nay,  on  this  subject  I  will  say  no  more.  It  is  one  which 
has  its  annoyances.  My  admiration  of  Miss  Walton  only  makes 
me  feel  how  greatly  I  have  been-  a  loser,  and  gives  such  an 
edge  to  my  despondencies  as  to  make  me  resigned  to  almost  any 
fate.  But  you  spoke  of  the  army,  and  of  my  restoration  to  rank. 
On  this  point  let  me  undeceive  you.  -  I  have  no  longer  any 
military  ambition.  The  recovery  of  position  is  only  important 
to  me  as  a  recovery  of  reputation.  The  stain  taken  from  my 
name,  and  I  sheathe  my  sword  for  ever.  I  am  sick  of  war  and 
bloodshed— particularly  sick  of  this  war,  which  I  am  ashamed 
of.  and  the  favorable  result  of  which  I  deem  hopeless." 
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"  Ha !  how  ?     Do  you  mean  to  the  royal  arms  1" 

"  You  are  surprised.  But  such  is  even  my  thought.  Great 
Britain  is  destined  to  lose  her  colonies.  She  is  already  almost 
exhausted  in  the  contest.  Her  resources  are  consumed.  Her 
debt  is  enormous.  Her  expenses  are  hourly  increasing.  She 
can  get  no  more  subsidies  of  men  from  Germany,  and  her  Irish 
recruits  desert  her  almost  as  soon  as  they  reach  America.  Her 
ministers  would  have  abandoned  the  cause  before  this,  but  for 
the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  native  loyalists." 

"  And  they  have  taken  up  arms  for  the  crown,  only  because 
they  believed  the  cause  of  the  colonies  hopeless  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  mother-country.  Could  they  hold 
with  you  in  our  interior,  the  British  cause  would  find  no  advo- 
cates." 

"  They  will  hold  with  me  as  soon  as  the  foreign  supplies 
cease.  Already  they  begin  to  perceive  that  they  themselves 
form  the  best  fighting  materials  of  our  armies." 

"  Fighting  with  halters  about  their  necks." 

"  Precisely ;  but  the  moment  they  discover  fully  our  weak- 
ness, they  wUl  make  terms  with  the  Revolutionary  party,  which 
will  only  be  too  ready  to  receive  them  into  its  ranks.  I  foresee 
all  that  is  to  happen,  and  the  British  ministry  sees  it  also. 
Nothing  but  pride  of  stomach  keeps  them  even  now  from  those 
concessions  which  will  prove  inevitp.ble  in  another  campaign. 
They  must  have  seen  the  hopelessness  of  the  cause  the  moment 
that  they  found  no  party  sufficiently  strong,  in  any  of  the  colo- 
nies, to  control  the  progress  of  the  movement.  No  people  can 
be  conquered  by  another,  three  thousand  miles  removed  i'rom 
•he  seat  of  action,  so  long  as  they  themselves  resolutely  will  to 
t,ontinue  the  conflict.  The  vast  tract  of  sea  Avhich  spreads  be- 
tween this  country  and  Europe,  is  itself  suflScient  security.  To 
transport  troops,  arms,  and  provisions,  across  this  tract  is,  in 
each  instance,  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  battle.  There  is  no 
struggle  which  could  prove  more  exhausting  in  the  end." 

"  You  hold  forth  but  poor  encouragement  to  our  loyalist 
brethren,"  said  Singleton,  with  a  smile  scarcely  sui)pressed. 

"  Hear  mn,  Fumess ;  I  would  say  or  do  nothing  which  could 
injure  the  service  in  which  I  have  hitherto  drawn  the  sword. 
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My  own  loyalty,  I  trust,  will  always  be  unimpeacliable ;  but, 
my  friend,  the  regard  which  I  feel  for  you  prompts  me  to  wish, 
for  your  jwn  sake,  that  you  had  drawn  tlie  sword  with  your 
people  rather  than  against  them.  The  American  loyalists  must 
and  Avill  be  abandoned  to  their  fate.  They  will  be  the  gi-eatest 
losers  in  the  contest.  They  will  forfeit  their  homes,  and  their 
memories  will  be  stained  witli  reproach  to  the  most  distant  peri- 
ods. It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  themi,  as  tending  to  lessen  this 
reproach  in  the  minds  of  all  just  persons,  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them,  particularly  in  these  southern  colonies,  are  native 
Britons.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  side  with  their  natural 
sovereign.  But,  for  the  natives  of  the  soil,  there  can  be  no  such 
excuse.  Abandoned  by  Great  Britain,  they  will  bo  doomed  to 
an  exile  which  will  lack  the  consolations  of  those  who  can  plead 
for  their  course,  all  the  affinities  of  birth,  and  all  the  obligations 
of  subjects  born  within  the  shadow  of  the  throne.  I  would  to 
God,  for  your  sake,  that  you  had  been  a  foreigner,  or  had  never 
drawn  weapon  against  your  people!" 

How  Singleton  longed  to  grasp  the  l\and  of  the  speaker,  and 
unfold  to  him  the  truth.  But  liis  secret  was  too  precious  to 
hazard,  even  in  the  hands  of  friendsliip ;  and  quite  too  much 
depended  on  his  present  concealment  to  suffer  him  to  give  way 
to  the  honest  impulse  which  would  have  relieved  him  of  all  dis- 
credit in  the  eyes  of  his  companion. 

"  You  have  placed  the  subject  under  new  lights  before  my 
eyes,''  was  his  answer.  "  It  is  something  to  be  thought  upon. 
That  the  British  power  has  been  weakened,  that  its  capacity  for 
conquest  is  greatly  lessened,  I  have  already  seen :  but  I  had 
no  thought  that  such  opinions  were  generally  prevalent  in  your 
army." 

"  Nor  do  I  say  that  they  are.  You  will  scarcely  get  Balfour 
to  think  as  I  do,  even  when  the  orders  reach  him  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  Charleston ;  and  as  for  my  excellent  uncle,  so  long  as 
his  charge  of  confiscated  estates  increases,  he  will  fancy  that  the 
game  is  just  what  it  should  be.  But,  to  my  mind,  the  event  is 
inevitable.  These  colonies  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  may  be 
cut  off  from  the  confederacy ;  but  even  this  estrangement  must 
be  temporary  only.     They,  too,  will  be  abandoned  after  a  brief 
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experiment,  and  the  independence  of  America  will  be  finailj 
and  fully  acknowledged.  The  war  must  have  ceased  long  ago, 
and  after  a  single  campaign  only,  had  it  not  been  begun  pre- 
maturely by  the  Americans.  The  colonies  were  not  quite  ready 
for  the  struggle.  In  a  single  decade  more,  the  fruits  would  have 
been  quite  ripe ;  and  it  would  only  have  required  a  single  sha- 
king of  the  tree.  Then  they  would  not  have  needed  a  French 
alliance.  The  native  population  would  have  been  so  greatly  in 
the  ascendant,  that  the  foreign  settlers  would  not  have  dreamed 
of  any  opposition  to  the  movement." 

"  Our  loyalists,  according  to  your  notions,  have  shown  them- 
selves unwise  ;  but  their  fidelity,  you  will  admit,  is  a  redeeming 
something,  which  ought  to  secure  them  honorable  conditions  and 
against  reproach." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  The  tme  loyalty  is  to  the  soil,  or 
rather  to  the  race.  I  am  persuaded  that  one  is  never  more  safe 
in  his  principles  than  when  he  takes  side  with  his  kindred. 
There  is  a  virtue  in  the  race  which  strengthens  and  secures  our 
own ;  and  he  is  never  more  in  danger  of  proving  in  the  wrong 
than  v/hen  he  resolutely  opposes  himself  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
peopie.  At  all  events,  one  may  reasonably  distrust  the  virtue 
in  his  principle  when  he  finds  himself  called  upon  to  sustain  it 
by  actually  drawing  the  sword  against  his  kindred.  But  the 
subject  is  one  to  distress  you,  Furness,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  do 
so.  I  have  simply  been  prompted  to  speak  thus  plainly  by  the 
interest  I  take  in  your  fortunes.  "Were  I  you,  I  should  seek 
from  Balfour  an  opportunity  to  exchange  the  service,  and  get  a 
transfer  to  some  of  the  British  regiments  in  the  West  Indies." 

"I  shall  live  and  die  on  my  native  soil,"  said  the  other, 
quickly.     "  If  our  cause  fails  I  will  perish  with  it." 

"  It  will  fail,  Fumess." 

"  Never !  never !"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 

"Let  us  change  the  subject,"  said  the  other.  "Did  you  re- 
mark these  pine  woods  as  we  passed  them  half  an  hour  ago  ? 
What  a  grateful  and  delicate  tint  they  wore  .in  the  evening  sun .' 
Can  you  conceive  of  anything  more  sombre  than  their  gloomy 
shadows,  tiow,  in  the  dusky  folds  of  evening  !  They  stand  up 
like  so  many  melancholy  spectres  of  glorious  hopes  which  have 
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perished — gloomy  memorials  of  joys  and  triumphs  which  the 
heart  had  dreamed  in  vain.  Do  you  know  that  I  could  now, 
with  a  relish,  penetrate  these  grim  avenues,  and  lay  myself 
down  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  thicket,  to  muse,  throughout  the 
night,  and  night  after  night,  with  a  sort  of  painful  satisfaction !" 

"  I  have  mused  and  brooded  under  such  shadows  a  thousand 
times,  night  and  day,  without  a  gloomy  feeling — nay,  with 
something  of  a  joy  that  found  its  pleasure  in  due  degree  with 
the  growth  of  its  most  melancholy  emotions." 

"  The  heart  gives  its  character  to  the  scene  always.  The 
genius  of  place  is  born  always  in  the  soul  of  the  occupant.  Mine 
is  not  a  joyous  spirit  now,  and  I  would  embrace  these  shadows, 
if  a  thousand  times  more  gloomy,  as  if  tliey  had  been  my  kin- 
dred.    But  what  is  this  that  stirs  ?     Ha  !  who  goes  there  1" 

At  the  challenge,  a  shadow  dashed  across  the  road ;  and 
Proctor,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  with  the  old  mihtary  feel- 
ing of  suspicious  watch  and  command,  forced  the  animal  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  fugitive ;  but  he  soon  recoiled — with  a 
sudden  consciousness  that  he  was  totally  unarmed — as  he  be- 
held, standing  close  by  the  road-side,  and  partly  sheltered  by  a 
huge  pine,  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  musket  already  presented, 
and  the  eye  of  the  stranger  deliberately  coursing  along  the  bar- 
rel.    At  that  moment.  Singleton  cried  out — 

"  Hold  up,  my  good  fellow.  Would  you  shoot  us  without 
giving  the  tilne  of  day?" 

The  stranger  threw  up  his  musket  and  brought  the  butt 
heavily  upon  the  ground. 

"  There 's  no  time  of  day,"  said  he,  with  a  chuckle,  "  when 
you  are  about  to  ride  over  a  body." 

The  speaker  came  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  tree  as  he 
answered,  with  an  air  of  unaffected  confidence.  He  was  dressed 
m  the  common  blue  homespun  of  the  country ;  but  his  garments 
were  of  that  mixed  military  and  Indian  character  which  denoted 
the  forester  or  ranger  of  the  period. 

"  Who  are  you  1"  demanded  Proctor. 

"My  name's  Futtrell,  if  that's  what  you  want  to  know,  and 
I'm  from  the  Cypress.  Have  you  seen,  gentlemen,  either  on 
you,  a  stray  sorrel  nag,  with  a  blaze  in  his  face,  and  bis  left 
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foreleg  -white  up  to  Lis  knees?  He's  a  riglit  smart  nag,  and  a 
little  wild,  that  got  off  from  the  lot  now  two  days  ago ;  and  was 
tracked  down  as  far  as  Bacon's  bridge,  an  thar  we  lost  him." 

This  incLuiry  seemed  to  anticipate  all  questions ;  and,  by  this 
time,  Proctor,  remembering  that  he  was  no  longer  in  command, 
felt  no  disposition  to  ask  anything  further.  Havuig  answered 
the  question  of  the  stranger  in  the  negative,  he  was  disposed  to 
ride  on ;  but  by  this  time  Mr.  Futtrell  was  curiously  examining 
the  horse  of  Singleton. 

"That's  a  mighty  fine  beast  of  yourn,  stranger,"  he  said, 
stroking  the  animal's  neck  and  forelegs. 

"You  wouldn't  like  to  buy  him?"  said  Singleton,  good-hn- 
moredly. 

''That  I  should,  stranger,"  replied  the  other,  "if  buying  a 
horse  meant  taking  him  with  a  promise  to  pay  when  the  skies 
should  rain  golden  guincai.'' 

"  We  are  in  danger  of  nt)  such  shower  for  some  time  to  come, 
or  from  any  quarter,"  said  Proctor.     "  Let  us  ride,  Furness." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  steed  of  the  speaker  went  slowly 
ahead.  At  this  moment,  the  stranger  seized  Ms  opportunity  to 
thrust  a  scrap  of  paper  into  the  hands  of  Singleton,  who  stooped 
down  to  him  and  whispered  a  single  sentence ;  then  rode  away 
to  join  his  companion,  who  had  perceived  none  of  these  move- 
ments. 

"  Dang  it !"  muttered  Futtrell,  looking  after  the  two,  "  our 
colonel's  just  as  full  of  stratagems  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat. 
Proctor  was  always  reckoned  a  real  keen  fellow  for  an  English- 
man, yet  the  colonel  goes  into  him  as  if  he  had  a  key  for  all  the 
doors  in  his  heart.  Well,  we  shall  know  all  about  it,  I  reckon, 
before  the  night's  over." 

With  these  words,  the  stranger  disappeared  within  the 
shadows  of  the  wood,  which,  from  this  pomt,  spread  away,  in 
unbroken  depth  and  density,  to  the  west — a  continuous  wall  of 
thicket  almost  encircling  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Walton,  and 
fonning  a  portion  only  of  his  extensive  domain.  The  spot 
where  our  companions  encountered  Futtrell  was  scarcely  half  a 
mile  from  the  mansion-house.  The  two  former,  meanwhile, 
made  their  way  to  "  The  Oaks"  without  further  interniption. 
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When  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  dwelling,  it  was  found 
that  the  servant  of  Major  Proctor  was  not  present,  as  was  his 
custom,  to  receive  his  master's  horse.  A  negro  came  forward 
and  took  that  of  Singleton. 

Proctor  was  impatient,  and  began  to  clamor  loudly  for  his 
fellow  ;  hut  the  cry  of  "  John — John  !  what  ho  !  there  — John !" 
had  scarcely  been  sounded  a  second  time,  when  the  person  sum- 
moned— a  short,  squat,  sturdy  Englishman,  with  a  red  face — 
made  his  appearance,  in  a  run,  out  of  breath,  and  seemingly 
somewhat  agitated  by  his  exhaustion  or  his  apprehensions. 
Proctor  did  not  perceive  his  discomposure,  but  contented  him- 
self with  administering  a  sharp  rebuke  for  his  absence  and  neg- 
lect. Singleton's  eye  was  drawn  to  the  fellow,  and  something 
in  his  appearance  rendered  our  partisan  distrustful  for  a  moment; 
but  nothing  was  said,  and  he  soon  entered  the  dwelling  with  bis 
companion. 

Cniden  was  in  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  his  manner  was 
much  more  conciliatory  and  gracious  than  when  they  separated  in 
the  afternoon.  He  was  governed  by  a  policy,  in  this  deportment, 
which  will  have  its  explanation  hereafter.  We  need  not  bestow 
our  attention  upon  the  conversation  which  occupied  the  parties 
during  the  evening,  as  it  was  of  that  casual  nature  designed 
shaplj  pour  passer  le  temps,  which  need  not  employ  ours.  When 
Gruden  retired,  the  young  men  were  free  to  resume  their  con- 
ference, which,  though  it  had  regard  to  the  subjects  most  inter- 
esting to  them,  and  in  some  degree  of  interest  to  us,  yet  conducted 
to  nothing  more  definite  than  we  have  already  understood .  They 
separated  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  and  Singleton  retired  to  his 
chamber — hut  not  to  sleep.  It  will  occasion  no  surprise  when 
we  find  our  partisan,  at  midnight,  emerging  stealthily  from  his 
apartment,  and  from  the  dwelling,  and  making  his  way  secretly 
to  the  wood  where  he  had  encountered  Futtrell.  What  he  saw, 
v^hom  he  found,  or  what  was  done  there,  by  himself  or  others, 
must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter.  We  must  not  anticipate. 
It  is  sufficiently  clear,  however,  that  Singleton  has  not  committed 
iiimself  to  the  association  with  his  enemies,  without  having  friends 
at  need,  and  withui  easy  summons  of  his  bugle. 

6*  \ 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

CAMP-FtRES. 

When  General  Greene  was  despatched  to  tbe  south,  after  the 
defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  to  take  charge  of  the  southern  anny, 
he  found  himself  in  a  region  of  the  world  so  utterly  different  from 
everything  in  his  previous  experience,  that  he  was  fain  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  bewildered  by  what  he  saw,  if  not  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  he  should  undertake.  According  to  his  letters,  he 
was  in  a  country  in  which  a  general  was  "  never  at  any  moment 
quite  secure  from  a  capital  misfortune."  The  difficulty  was  cer- 
tauily  a  bewildering  one,  particularly  where  the  generalship  was 
of  that  inflexible  sort  which  could  not  readily  accommodate  its 
strategy  to  novel  circumstances  and  conditions.  This  was  the 
peculiar  deficiency  of  Gates,  who,  for  example,  because  he  had 
achieved  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  in  a  hilly  and  rather  densely- 
settled  country,  without  the  aid  of  cavalry,  hurried  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  equally  independent  of  such  an  arm  in  a 
perfectly  level  and  sparsely-settled  region,  where,  in  truth,  cav- 
alry should  have  been  his  most  necessary  dependence.  Greene 
was  not  so  stubborn ;  but  his  genius  was  still  too  much  lacking 
in  flexibility.  His  embarrassment,  in  the  scene  of  his  new  opera- 
lions,  arose  from  the  immense  forests,  the  impervious  swamps  by 
v.'hich  they  were  relieved  and  intersected,  and  the  wonderful 
security  in  which  a  lurking  enemy  might  harbor,  within  sight  of 
the  very  smokes  of  the  camp,  without  being  suspected  of  any 
Huch  near  neighborhood.  This,  which  was  particularly  true  of 
the  region  of  country  watered  by  the  Pedee,  the  Congaree,  the 
Sant-ee,  and  other  leading  arteries  of  the  interior,  was,  in  a  n^eas- 
oi-e,  tnie  also  of  the  tracts  lying  along  the  Cooper  and  Ashley ; 
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though  portions  of  the  lands  which  were  watered  by  these  streams 
had  been,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  under  a  liigh  state  of 
cultivation. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  country,  even  now,  it  Avill  occasion 
no  surprise  to  be  told  that  the  Carolina  partisans  were  wont  to 
penetrate  with  confidence  between  the  several  posts  of  tlie  Brit- 
ish throughout  the  colony,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  favorable  oppor- 
tunities of  surprise  and  ambush,  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Charleston.  A  close  thicket,  a  deep  swamp  skirting  road  or 
river,  afforded,  to  a  people  familiar  with  these  haunts,  ample  har- 
borage even  within  five  miles  of  the  enemy's  garrison ;  and  the 
moment  of  danger  found  them  quickly  mounted  on  the  fleetest 
steeds,  and  darting  away  in  search  of  other  places  of  refuge. 
We  have  seen  with  what  audacity  Colonel  Walton  ventured 
upon  his  own  domain,  though  guarded  by  his  foes,  and  under 
the  very  eye  of  the  strong  post  of  Dorchester.  It  will  be  easy 
to  conceive  that  Singleton's  troopers  could  find  a  secure  place 
of  hiding,  indulging  in  a  rational  confidence,  for  days  in  this  very 
neighborhood.  Such  was  the  case  ;  and  to  one  of  these  retreats 
we  propose  to  conduct  the  reader,  anticipating  the  approach  of 
the  commander  of  the  party  lying  thus  perdu. 

About  a  mile  west  of  the  Ashley,  and  a  few  miles  only  below  the 
British  post  at  Dorchester,  the  explorer  may  even  now  penetrate 
to  a  little  bay,  or  small  bottom  of  drowned  land,  the  growth  of 
which,  slightly  interspersed  with  cypress  and  tupelo,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  that  dwarf  laurel  called  the  hay,  from  which  the 
spot,  in  the  parlance  of  the  country,  derives  its  name.  The  im- 
mediate basin,  or  chcuit  of  drowned  land,  retains  to  this  moment 
its  growth  and  verdure  ;  but  we  look  now  in  vain  for  the  dense 
forest  of  oak,  hickory,  pine,  ash,  and  other  forest-trees,  by  which 
it  was  encircled,  and  under  the  shadows  of  which  the  partisans 
found  their  refuge  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  These  foi-mcd 
a  venerable  sanctuary  for  our  foresters,  and  here,  with  an  admi- 
rable cordon  of  videttes  and  sentries  they  made  themselves  se- 
cure against  surprise,  so  long  as  they  chose  to  keep  their  posi- 
tion. Wo  need  not  describe  the  place  more  pai-ticularly.  Most 
of  our  readers  possess  a  sufficient  general  idea  of  the  shadows 
and  securities  of  such  a  spot ;  of  its  wild  beauties,  and  the  sweet 
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solemnity  of  its  solitude.  Let  them  take  into  view  the  near 
neighborhood  of  streams  and  rivers,  girdled  by  dense  swamp 
fastnesses,  almost  impenetrable,  except  by  obscure  and  narrow 
avenues,  known  only  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  aud  they 
will  readily  conceive  the  degree  of  security  attainable  by  the 
partisan  warrior,  who  is  alert  in  his  movements,  and  exercises 
an  ordinary  share  of  prudence  and  circumspection. 

The  spot  which  we  now  approach  was  quite  familiar  to  the 
party  by  whom  it  is  occupied.  Most  of  them  were  born  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  accustomed  from  boyhood  to  traverse  its 
shadowy  passages.  This  will  account  for  the  confidence  which 
they  felt  in  making  it  their  place  of  harborage,  almost  within 
ca,nnon  shot  of  the  fortress  of  the  enemy.  The  squad  which 
Singleton  had  here  placed  in  waiting  was  a  small  one,  consisting 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  only.  At  the  hour  when  he  left 
"  The  Oaks"  on  foot,  to  visit  them  in  their  place  of  hiding,  they 
were  in  expectation  of  his  coming.  Futtrell  had  returned,  and 
apprized  them  of  his  whispered  promise  to  that  effect.  A  group 
of  gigantic  oaks  surrounded  their  bivouac,  their  great  branches 
glossily  and  always  green,  and  draped  with  wide,  waving  stream- 
ers of  venerable  moss.  The  fires  of  the  party  were  made  up  in 
a  hollow  foiTned  by  the  gradual  sloping  of  the  earth  from  three 
several  sides.  This  depression  was  chosen  for  the  purpose,  as 
enabling  them  the  better  to  conceal  the  flame  which,  otherwise, 
gleaming  through  some  broken  places  in  the  woods,  might  have 
conducted  the  hostile  eye  to  the  place  of  refuge.  In  this  hollow, 
m  sundry  groups,  were  most  of  the  party.  Some  sat  or  stood 
engaged  in  various  occupations.  Some  lay  at  leng-th  with  their 
feet  to  the  fire,  and  their  eyes,  half  shut,  looking  up  at  the  green 
branches,  or  the  starlightcd  skies  overhead.  One  might  be  seen 
mending  his  bridle,  close  by  the  fire;  another  was  drawing  the 
bullet  from  his  rifle,  cleansing  or  burnishing  it ;  and  others  were 
grouped,  with  heads  together,  in  quiet  discourse  among  them- 
selves. Saddles  lay  close  beneath  the  trees  ;  cloaks,  and  coats, 
and  bridles,  depended  from  their  branches ;  and  several  blan- 
kets hvTng  down  from  similar  supports,  the  use  of  which  was  ob- 
viously to  assist  in  concealing  the  gleam  of  fiielight  from  ths 
ayes  of  the  stranger  in  the  distance. 
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One  object  in  this  enujneration  should  not  be  suffered  to  es- 
cape our  attention.  This  was  a  great  pile  of  canes,  or  reeds,  of 
which  the  river  swamps  and  lowlands  throughout  the  country 
furnished  an  abundance,  and  which  two  of  the  younger  persons 
of  the  party  were  busy  in  trimming  of  their  blades  and  plumes, 
fashioning  them  into  arrows  of  a  yard  long,  and  seasoning  in  the 
warm  ashes  of  the  fire.  Feathers  of  the  eagle,  the  crane,  the 
hawk,  and  common  turkey,  a  goodly  variety,  indeed,  were  crowd- 
ed into  a  basket  between  the  lads  thus  employed.  With  these 
they  fitted  the  shafts,  when  ready  in  other  respects ;  and  bits  of 
wire,  and  nails  of  wrought  iron,  rounded  and  sharpened  with  a 
file,  were,  with  considerable  dexterity,  fitted  into  the  heads  of 
the  shafts.  The  employment  afforded  a  commentary  on  the 
emergencies  of  our  war  of  independence,  though  it  is  still  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  implements  of  the  Indian  warrior  did  not  possess 
some  advantages  over  those  of  civilization,  which  tended  to  lessen 
greatly  the  disparity  between  the  several  weapons.  Of  this 
matter  something  will  be  learned  hereafter.  Sheaves  of  arrows 
already  prepared  for  use,  and  rude  bows,  made  of  white  oak  and 
ash,  might  be  seen  placed  away  in  safety  beneath  the  trees, 
among  other  of  the  munitions  of  the  encampment ;  all  of  wliich 
betokened  a  i-ude  but  ready  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  warfare. 

At  a  little  distance  from  these  parties  and  tlieir  tools,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  was  a  group  of  four  persons,  of  whom 
nothing  has  yet  been  said.  These  were  busy  in  preparations  of 
another  sort.  The  carcass  of  a  fine  buck  lay  between  them,  and 
two  of  the  party  were  already  preparing  to  cut  him  up.  One  of 
these  persons  with  arms  bare  to  the  elbows,  flourished  a  mon- 
strous couteau  de  ckasse,  with  the  twofold  air  of  a  hero  and  a 
butcher.  This  was  a  portly  person  of  the  most  formidable  di- 
mensions, with  an  abdominal  development  that  might  well  be- 
come an  alderman.  He  had  evidently  a  taste  for  the  work  before 
him.  How  he  measured  the  brisket !  how  he  felt  for  the  fat ! 
with  what  an  air  of  satisfaction  he  heaved  up  the  huge  haunches 
of  the  beast !  and  how  his  little  gray  eyes  twinkled  through  the 
voluminous  and  rosy  masses  of  his  own  great  cheeks ! 

"  I  give  it  up  !"  he  exclaimed  to  his  companions.  "  There  is 
no  wound  except  that  of  the  arrow,  and  it  has  fairly  passed 
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tlirough  the  body,  and  was  broken  by  the  fall.  I  give  it  up ! 
I  will  beliete  anything  wonderful  that  you  may  tell  me.  You 
may  all  lie  to  me  in  safety.  I  have  no  more  doubts  on  any  sub- 
ject. Everything's  possible,  probable,  true  hereafter,  that  hap- 
pens. But  that  you,  such  a  miserable  sapling  of  a  fellow  as  you, 
Lance,  should  have  sent  this  reed  through  such  a  beast — clean 
through — is  enough  to  stagger  any  ordinary  belief!" 

The  person  addressed,  a  tall,  slender  lad,  apparently  not  more 
than  eighteen  or  nineteen,  laughed  good-naturedly,  as,  without 
other  reply,  he  thrust  forth  his  long,  naked  arm,  and  displayed, 
fold  upon  fold,  the  snaky  i-idges  of  his  powerful  muscles. 

"  Ay,  I  see  you  have  the  bone  and  sinew,  and  I  suppose  I 
must  believe  that  you  shot  the  deer,  seeing  that  Barnett  gives  it 
up ;  but  I  suppose  you  were  at  butting  distance.  You  had  no 
occasion  to  draw  bow  at  all.  You  used  the  arrow  as  a  speai-,  and 
thrust  it  through  the  poor  beast's  vitals  with  the  naked  hand." 

"  Shot  it,  I  swow,  at  full  fifty-five  yards  distance !  I  stepped 
it  off  myself,"  was  the  reply  of  the  person  called  Barnett. 

"  I  give  up  !  I  will  believe  in  any  wea-pon  that  brings  us  such 
meat.  Henceforth,  boys,  take  your  bows  and  arrows  always. 
The  Indian  was  a  sensibler  fellow  than  we  gave  him  credit  for 
I  never  could  have  believed  it  till  now;  and  when  Singleton 
took  it  into  his  head  to  supply  such  weapons  to  our  men,  for  the. 
want  of  better,  I  thought  him  gone  clean  mad." 

"  Yet  you  heard  his  argument  for  it  ?"  said  Lance. 

"  No.  I  happen  to  hear  nothing  when  I  am  hungry.  1 
shouldn't  hear  you  now,  but  for  my  astonishment,  which  got  the 
better  of  my  appetite  for  a  few  moments.  I  will  hear  nothing 
further.  Use  your  knife,  Lance ;  lay  on,  boy,  and  let's  have  a 
steak  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Sha'n't  we  wait  for  the  colonel  V  said  Lance. 

"  I  wait  for  no  colonels.  I  consider  them  when  I  consider  the 
core  f  carps  J.  What  a  glorious  creature! — fat  an  inch  thick, 
and  meat  tender  as  a  dove's  bosom !  Ah,  I  come  back  to  the 
Cypress  a  new  man !  Here  I  am  at  home.  The  Santee  did 
well  enough ;  but  there's  a  sweetness,  a  softness,  a  plumpness, 
a  beauty  about  bird  and  beast  along  the  Ashley,  that  you  find 
in  the  same  animals  nowhere  else.     God  bless  my  motlfer  I" 
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"  For  what,  in  particular,  lieutenant  ?" 

"  That  she  chose  it  for  my  birthplace.  I  shouldn't  have  been 
half  the  man  I  am  born  anywhere  else ;  shouldn't  have  had 
such  discriminating  tastes,  such  a  fine  appetite,  such  a  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature." 

And  thus,  talking  and  slashing,  the  corpulent  speaker  main- 
tained the  most  unflagging  industry,  until  the  deer  was  fairly 
quartered,  a  portion  transferred,  in  the  shape  of  steaks,  to  the 
reeking  coals,  and  the  rest  spread  out  upon  a  rude  scaffolding  to 
undergo  the  usual  hunter-process  of  being  cured,  by  smoking, 
for  future  use.  The  skin,  meanwhile,  was  subjected  to  the  care- 
ful cleansing  and  stretching  of  the  successful  hunter. 

And  then  the  whole  party  grouped  themselves  about  the  fire, 
eftch  busy  with  his  steak  and  hoe-cake.  There  was  the  redoubt- 
able Lieutenant  Porgy,  and  the  youthful  ensign,  Lance  Frampton, 
already  known  as  the  taker  of  the  prey,  and  little  Joey  Bamett, 
and  others,  known  briefly  as  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry ;  and  others 
still,  with  their  novu  de  guerre,  such  as  Hard-Riding  Dick,  and 
Dusky  Sam,  and  Clip-the-Can,  and  Black  Fox,  and  Gray  Squir- 
rel :  a  merry  crew,  cool,  careless,  good-humored,  looking,  for  all 
the  world,  like  a  gipsy  encampment.  Their  costume,  weapons, 
occupation ;  the  wild  and  not  ungraceful  ease  witli  which  they 
■  threw  their  huge  frames  about  the  fire  ;  the  fire,  with  its  great, 
drowsy  smokes  slowly  ascending,  and  with  the  capricious  jets  of 
wind  sweeping  it  to  and  fro  amidst  the  circle ;  and  the  silent 
dogs,  three  in  number,  grouped  at  the  feet  of  their  masters,  their 
great,  bright  eyes  wistfully  turned  upward  in  momentary  expec- 
tation of  the  fragment ;  all  contributed  to  a  picture  as  unique  as 
any  one  might  have  seen  once  in  merry  old  England,  or,  to 
this  day,  among  the  Zincali  of  Iberia. 

"  Ah,  this  is  life  !"  said  Lieutenant  Porgy,  as  he  supplied  him- 
self anew  with  a  smoking  morsel  from  the  hissing  coals.  "  I  can 
live  in  almost  any  situation  in  which  man  can  live  at  all,  and  do 
not  object  to  the  feminine  luxuries  of  city  life,  in  lieu  of  a  better; 
but  tliere  is  no  meat  like  this,  fresh  from  the  coals,  the  owner 
of  which  hugged  it  to  his  living  heart  three  hours  ago.  One 
feels  free  in  the  open  air ;  and,  at  midnight,  under  the  trees,  a 
venison  steak  is  something  more  than  meat.     It  is  food  for 
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thought.  It  provokes  philosophy.  My  fancies  rise.  [  could 
spread  my  wings  for  flight.  I  could  sing — I  feel  like  it  now — 
and,  so  far  as  the  will  is  concerned,  I  could  make  such  music  as 
would  bring  the  very  dead  to  life." 

And  the  deep,  sonorous  voice  of  the  speaker  began  to  rise, 
and  he  would  have  launched  out  into  some  such  music  as  the 
buffalo  might  be  supposed  to  send  forth,  happening  upon  a  fresh 
green  fiat  of  prairie,  but  that  Lance  Frampton  interposed,  in 
evident  apprehension  of  the  consequences. 

"  Don't,  lieutenant ;  remember  we're  not  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  river  road," 

"Teach  your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs  !  Am  I  a  fool  ?  Do 
I  look  like  the  person  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy  ?  Shut 
up,  lad,  and  be  not  presumptuous  because  you  have  shot  a  deer 
after  the  Indian  fashion.  Do  yoti  suppose  that,  even  were  we 
in  safer  quarters,  I  should  attempt  to  sing  with  such  a  dry 
throat  1  I  say,  Haid-Eiding  Dick,  is  there  any  of  that  Jamaica 
in  the  jug  ?" 

"It  is  a  mere  drop  on  a  full  stomach." 

"  Bring  it  forth.     I  like  the  savor  of  the  jug." 

And  the  jug  was  produced,  and  more  than  one  calabash  was 
seen  elevated  in  the  firelight ;  and  the  drop  sufficed,  in  not  un- 
equal division,  to  improve  the  humor  of  the  whole  party. 

"  The  supper  without  the  song  is  more  endtu-able,"  was  the 
philosophy  of  Porgy,  "  than  the  song  without  the  supper.  With 
tlie  one  before  the  other,  the  two  go  happily  together.  Now  it 
is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  that,  with  such  a  desperate 
desire  to  be  musical,  I  should  not  be  able  to  turn  a  tune.  But 
I  can  act  a  tune,  my  lads,  as  well  as  any  of  you ;  and,  as  we  are 
not  permitted  to  give  breath  to  our  desires  and  delights,  let  ns 
play  round  as  if  we  x^'eve  singing.  You  shall  observe  me,  and 
take  up  the  chorus,  each.     Do  you  understand  me  /" 

"  Can't  say  I  do,"  said  Futtrell.     "  Let's  hear." 

"  You  were  always  a  dull  dog,  Futtrell,  though  you  are  a 
singer.  Now,  look  you,  a  good  singer  or  a  good  talker,  an  orator 
or  a  musician  of  any  kind,  if  he  knows  his  business,  articulates 
nothing,  either  in  song  or  speech,  that  he  does  not  Zoo/i;,  eveu 
while  he  speaks  <^v  sings.     Eloquence,  in  oratory  or  in  rnnsic. 
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implies  something  more  than  ordinary  speech.  It  imphes  passion, 
or  such  sentiments  and  feelings  as  stir  up  the  passions.  Now 
every  fool  knows  that,  if  we  feel  the  passion,  so  as  to  speak  or 
sing  it,  we  must  look  it  too.     Do  you  understand  me  now  %" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  was  the  slowly  uttered  response  of  Futtrell, 
.coking  dubiously. 

"  Very  well.  I  take  it  that  all  the  rest  do,  then,  since  yoii 
are  about  the  dullest  dog  among  us,"  was  the  complimentary 
rejoinder.  "Now,  then,  I  am  going  to  sing.  I  will  sing  an 
original  composition.  I  shall  first  begin  by  expressing  anxiety, 
uneasiness,  distress ;  these  are  incipient  signs  of  hunger,  a  pain- 
ful craving  of  the  bowels,  amounting  to  an  absolute  gnawing  of 
the  clamorous  inhabitants  within.  This  is  the  first  part,  continu- 
ed till  it  almost  becomes  despair ;  the  music  then  changes.  1 
have  seen  the  boys  bringing  in  the  deer.  He  lies  beneath  my 
knife.  I  am  prepared  to  slaughter  him.  I  feel  that  he  is  secure. 
I  see  that  he  will  soon  be  broiling  in  choice  bits  upon  the  fire. 
I  am  no  longer  uneasy  or  apprehensive.  The  feeling  of  despair 
has  passed.  All  is  now  hope,  and  exultation,  and  anticipation ; 
and  this  is  the  sentiment  which  I  shall  express  in  the  secoHd 
part  of  the  music.  The  third  follows  the  feast.  Nature  is  paci- 
fied ;  the  young  wolf-cubs  within  have  retired  to  their  kennels. 
They  sleep  without  a  dream,  and  a  philosophical  composure 
possesses  the  brain.  I  meditate  themes  of  happiness.  I  specu- 
late upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I  enter  into  an  analysis  of 
the  several  philosophies  of  poets,  prophets,  and  others,  in  relation 
to  the  employments  and  enjoyments  of  the  future  ;  and  my  song 
subsides  into  a  pleasant  murmuring,  a  dreamy  sort  of  ripple,  such 
as  is  made  by  a  mountain  brooklet,  when,  after  wearisome  tumb- 
lings from  crag  to  crag,  it  sinks  at  last  into  a  quiet  and  barely 
lapsing  watercourse,  through  a  grove,  the  borders  of  which  arc 
crowded  with  flowers  of  the  sweetest  odor.  Such,  boys,  shall 
be  my  song.  You  will  note  my  action,  and  follow  it,  by  way  of 
chorus,  as  well  as  you  can." 

All  professed  to  be  at  least  willing  to  understand  him,  and 
our  philosopher  proceeded.  Porgy  was  an  actor.  His  social 
talent  lay  in  the  very  sort  of  amusement  which  he  now  proposed 
to  them.     Ho  has  himself  described  the  manner  of  his  perform- 
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ance  in  the  declared  design.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow 
him ;  but  may  say  that  scarcely  one  of  those  wUdly-clad  fores- 
ters but  became  interested  in  his  dumb  show,  which  at  length, 
became  so  animated  that  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  in  order  the  better 
to  effect  his  action,  and  was  only  arrested  in  his'performance  by 
striding  with  his  enormous  bulk,  set  heavily  down,  upon  the  ribs 
of  one  of  the  unlucky  dogs  who  lay  by  the  fire.  The  yell  that 
followed  was  as  full  of  danger  as  the  uttered  song  had  been,  and 
quite  discomfited  the  performer.  His  indignation  at  the  mis- 
placed position  of  the  dog  might  have  resulted  in  the  wilful  ap- 
pKcation  of  his  feet  to  the  offending  animal,  but  that,  just  then, 
the  hootings  of  an  owl  were  faintly  heard  rising  in  the  distance, 
and  answered  by  another  voice  more  near. 

"  It  is  Moore,"  said  Lance  Frampton.  "  It  is  from  above. 
We  shall  have  the  colonel  here  directly." 

"  Let  him  come,"  was  the  response  of  Porgy ;  but  he  is  too 
late  for  the  music     That  confounded  dog  !" 
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The  object. of  the  signal  was  rightly  conjectured.  It  brought 
Singleton.  S-uccessive  hoots  of  the  owl— who  was  one  of  the 
scouts  of  the  party: — indicated  the  several  points  of  watch  by 
which  thei  route  from  "  The  Oaks"  to  the  place  of  refuge  had  been 
guarded ;  and  our  partisan  had  no  reason  to  complain,  among 
his  people,  of  any  neglect  of  duty.  He  was  received  with  the 
frank  welcome  of  those  who  regarded  him  with  eqaal  deference 
and  afifection,  as  a  friend  and  comrade  no  less  than  a  superior. 
Lance  Frampton  seized  his  extended  hand  with  the  fondness  of 
a  younger  brother ;  and  even  the  corpulent  Porgy,  in  his  saluta- 
tion of  welcome,  expressed  the  warmth  of  a  feeling  of  which  he 
was  nowise  lavish  on  common  occasions.  Supper  had  been  re- 
served for  their  superior :  and  the  venison  steak,  cast  upon  tlie 
coals  as  he  approached,  now  strenuously  seconded,  by  its  rich 
odors,  the  invitation  of  his  followers  to  eat.  But  Singleton  declined. 

"  Were  it  possible,  I  should  certainly  fall  to,  my  good  fellow  ; 
for,  of  a  truth,  the  smokes  of  that  steak  are  much  more  grateful 
to  my  nostrils  than  the  well-dressed  dishes  of  the  fashionable 
kitchen.  My  tastes  have  become  so  much  accommodated  to  the 
wild  flavor  of  the  woods,  in  almost  everything,  that,  out  of  the 
■woods,  I  seem  to  have  no  great  appetite  for  anything.  I  eat 
and  drink  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  with  too  little  relish  to 
remark  on  anything.  Had  I  not  already  eaten  supper,  I  should 
need  no  exhortation  beyond  that  of  the  venison  itself.  Besides, 
I  have  no  time.  I  must  hurry  back  to  the  settlement  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"You  must  certainly  taste  of  <he  meat,  colonel,"  was  the  re- 
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sponse  of  Porgy,  "  if  only  because  of  tlio  manner  in  which  it  wae 
killed — ■with  bow  and  anow." 

"  Indeed  !     Who  was  the  hunter  V 

"  Lance  !     You  know  I  laughed  when  you  spoke  of  hows  and 
arrows  foi-  our  men.     I  confess  I  thought  it  monstrous  foolish  lo 
adopt  such  weapons.     ]lut  I  am  hi'j,'Miniiig  to  renpect  the  weap- 
11.     H'hat  put  you  in  the  notion  of  it,  cdIoticI  ?" 

•■  \^  had  neither  shot  nor  powder,  if  yai  recollect.  Wiiat 
w;iri  ■. ■  -f  done  1  The  Indians  slew  thi'ir  nicnt,  and  fought  fatal 
lialtles,  wiiii  these  weapons  before  the  cuniag  of  the  white 
)ic,ople.  The  French  and  kSpanish  nft:Tnrfvij  describes  th'^n\  a.<- 
fighting  lie.n-.(Ov,  and  frequently  i;v,(,i!i;i.  il"  (Li  ;^lii(es  y-Hv  nc 
other  weaf.'  c  Of  the  effect  of  tiip  uriv*  ;';  good  hain  is,  his- 
tory gave  U.S  mniieious  and  wonderful  exRQ.pleti.  The  flngli.sh, 
in  tJie  time  of  lleiny  the  Seventh,  Blow  with  the  idotliyard  .shaft 
Rtjimr  hundred  yni'uS." 

"  Impos.silde !" 

"  Title,  no  doubt  Sr;  (hi?  time  of  Henry  the  PJigiitli,  it  •n»i> 
ciuttiidered  an  efficient  weapon  at  two  liundixjd  and  fifty  y»rils. 
Ki^iituig  with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  the  Indians  could 
dfive  an  arrow  through  a  coat  of  escaupil — stuffed  cotton  —  so 
as  to  penetiate  fatally  the  breast  which  it  covered;  and  lioine 
of  their  shafts  were  even  found  efficient  when  aimed  ag;iuuFt  a 
coat-of-Biail.  With  such  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  wtjupoii, 
its  ti-si;  iH'Acr  shotild  have  been  abandoned.  Certainly,  v/here 
we  had  ifj^her  shot  nor  powder,  nor  muskets,  it  was  the  jirojicr 
weapon  fn  "W  hands.  There  would  then  have  been  no  reat'in 
for  outi  h«!f  iif  Dur  people  lo  wait  in  the  woods,  during  an  aetion, 
until  their  comrades  .shoidd  If  shot  down,  before  they  could  liiid 
the  uio.j'K  of  doing  mischief  by  possessing  themselves  of  the 
weapons  of  the  fallen  men.  Bows  and  .arrows,  well  handled, 
would  have  been  no  bad  Kiibstituie>  for  mvihketR.  In  the  hands 
of  our  people,  accustomed  to  take  liuio  »iin,  they  would  have 
been  much  more  efficient  thwu  the  niusket  in  the  h.ands  of  the 
raw,  unpractised  Englishman ;  while  spears,  made  of  poles, 
well  sharpened  and  seasoned  in  the  fire,  would  have  been, 
like  the  jdkes  of  thf)  Swiss,  quite  equal  to  the  baronet  at 
any  time.     'J'hese   f,re  wp.ipnus  m  itli  which  wc  might  alwaj'S 
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defeiiil  ;i  conntiy  of  such  great  natural  advantages  for  war  aa 
oui-s." 

"  There  's  reason  in  it,  sin-ely." 

"  But  tlio  ."jgumcnts  in  behalf  of  the  bow  and  arrow  are  not 
exhausted.  In  the  first  place,  you  can  never  get  out  of  ammu- 
nition. The  woods  everywhere  abound  in  shafts ;  and,  in  a 
single  night,  a  squad  of  sharp-shooters  may  prepare  weapons  for 
a  week's  campaign  and  daily  fighting.  Wet  ard  stomi  never 
damage  your  ammunition.  A  shaft  once  delivered  is  not  lost. 
It  may  be  recovered  and  shot  a  dozen  times;  and  it  is  less 
burdensome,  as  a  load,  to  carry  a  bow  and  sixty  arrows  than  a 
gun  with  as  many  bullets.  The  arrow  is  sped  silently  to  its 
mark.  It  makes  no  report.  It  flies  unseen,  like  the  pestilence 
by  night.  It  tells  not  whence  it  comes.  Its  flash  serves  not  as 
a  guide  to  any  answering  weapon.  Against  cavalry  it  is  singu- 
larly efficient.  The  wound  from  an  arrow,  which  still  sticks  in 
the  side  of  the  horse,  will  absolutely  madden  him,  and  he  will 
be  totally  unmanageable,  rushing,  in  all  probability,  on  his  own 
columns,  deranging  their  order,  and  sending  dismay  among  the 
infantry.  In  i-egard  to  the  repeated  use  of  the  same  arrow,  I 
may  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  the  French  in  Florida,  under 
Laudomiiere,  were  compelled,  in  some  of  their  bloodiest  fights 
v.'itli  the  red  men,  to  stop  fighting,  at  every  possible  chance,  in 
order  to  gather  up  and  break  the  arrows  which  had  been  de- 
livered. I  need  not  say  what  an  advantage  such  a  necessity 
>ould  afford  to  an  assailing  party." 

"  I  begin  to  respect  the  weapon,"  said  Porgy ;  "  I  shall  prac- 
tise at  it  myself.     I  aheady  feel  like  a  Parthian." 

"  The  greatest  secret,''  continued  Singleton,  "  in  the  use  of 
the  bow,  seems  to  consist  in  drawing  the  arrow  to  its  head.  This 
was  the  secret  of  the  English,  and  must  have  been  of  all  very 
remarkable  bowmen.  To  do  this,  the  arrow  must  be  drawn  to 
the  right  ear.  It  is  then  delivered  with  its  greatest  force,  and 
this  requires  equally  sleight  and  strength.  The  feebler  nations 
of  the  East,  the  Italians,  and  the  gentle,  timid  races  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  of  Peru,  seem  to  have  drawn  the  weapon,  as  the 
ladies  do,  only  to  the  breast.  This  mode  of  shooting  diminishes 
the  force  one  half     But  you  must  practise  constantly,  boys,  all 
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of  you,  when  you  have  nothing  more  pressing  on  hands,  so  as  tc 
make  sure  of  the  butts  at  a  hundred  yards.  That  will  answei 
for  uB  If  this  v/ar  is  to  last  two  years  longer,  as  I  suppose  it 
will,  vve  shall  have  no  other  ammunition  to  rely  upon.  We 
must  take  our  bows  from  the  savages,  and  our  pikes  from  the 
Swiss." 

There  was  some  little  more  conversation,  which,  like  that  re- 
ported, forms  no  part  of  the  absolute  buKiness  of  our  iiarrKtive. 
But  Singleton  was  not  the  person  to  waste  much  time.  It  was 
important,  he  thouglit,  to  raise  tjie  estimate  of  the  bow  and  ar- 
row among  his  followers,  deeming  it  highly  probable,  not  only 
that  the  weapon  might  be  made  very  efficient  even  in  modem 
warfare,  but  that  it  might  be  the  only  one  left  to  them  for  future 
use.  The  partisans  of  Carolina,  during  the  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  the  state,  very  seldom  went  into  action  with  moro 
than  three  rounds  to  the  man. 

"  And  now.  Lance,"  said  Singleton,  "  a  few  words  with  you." 

He  led  him  aside  from  the  rest. 

"  Do  you  bring  me  any  letters  ]" 

"  None,  sir ;  the  colon<;l  had  no  time  for  wiatjng,  and  no  con- 
veniences.'' 

'•  Where  did  you  leave  him  ?" 

"  On  the  Edisto." 

"  West  side  V 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Had  the  negroes  all  come  in  V 

"All,  sir,  but  one — a  young  fellow  named  Aaron,  whom  he 
thinks  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  run  off 
to  them.  He  has  sent  them  off  for  the  Sautee,  under  the  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Davis,  with  an  escort  of  ten  men." 

"  How  does  he  recruit  V 

"  Well,  sir,  he  got  nineteen  men  along  the  Edisto,  and  fifteen 
(jrought  their  own  rifles.  His  force  is  now  forty-five,  not  count- 
ing our  people,  who  will  soon  join  us.  He  had  a  brush  with  a 
])arty  of  tories,  under  Lem  Waters  ;  killed  three,  and  took  seven. 
He  thinks  of  making  a  push  for  the  Savannah,  where  there  is 
one  Major  Fulton,  with  a  party.  He  will  then  come  back  to 
the  Edisto,  and  perhaps  scout  about  the  Ashley  in  hopes  of 
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picking  up  a  train  of  wagons.  He  is  mightily  in  want  of  powder 
and  ball,  and  begs  that  you  will  send  him  all  you  have  to  spare." 

"  He  must  look  to  the  bow  and  arrow,  I  am  afraid,  at  least  for 
a  season.  Btill,  I  am  in  hopes  to  do  something  for  him,  if  my 
present  scheme  turns  out  well.  But  everything  is  doubtful  yet. 
Did  you  get  any  tidings  along  the  route  1" 

"  Nothing  much,  sir.  The  country 's  moving  everywhere ; 
now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other ;  and  I  hear  something  every- 
where of  small  parties,  gathering  up  cattle  and  provisions." 

The  examination  was  still  further  pursued ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  whereabouts  and  the  performances  of 
Colonel  Walton,  which  were  the  chief  objects  of  Singleton.  The 
two  soon  rejoined  the  rest ;  and,  after  some  general  instructions 
and  suggestions.  Singleton  led  Lieutenant  Porgy  aside  to  com- 
municate his  more  private  wishes. 

"At  twelve  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "I  expect  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Eight-Mile  and  Quarter-House.  At  one  or 
other  of  these  places,  God  willing,  I  hope  to  be  at  that  hour. 
I  wish  you  to  cross  the  river  with  your  party,  and  shelter  your- 
self in  the  swamp-forest  along  the  banks.  Send  your  scouts  GVil 
with  insti-uctions  to  keep  watch  upon  both  the  Quarter  and 
Eight-Mile  House.  A  couple  of  chosen  men,  quick  and  keen- 
sighted,  must  be  within  hearing,  but  close,  in  the  thicket  of 
Izard's  camp.  Should  they  hear  a  triple  blast  of  my  horn,  with 
a  pause  of  one,  and  then  another  blast,  let  them  make,  with  all 
speed,  to  the  point  from  whicli  I  sound.  Let  them  carry  their 
rifles  as  well  as  broadswords,  and  see  that  their  pieces  are  fit  for 
service.  But  on  no  account  let  them  disturb  any  persons  along 
the  route." 

"  Suppose  a  convoy  for  Dorchester,  under  a  small  guard  1" 

"  Let  it  pass  without  disturbance,  and  let  them  not  show  them- 
selves, on  any  pretext,  or  with  any  temptation  in  their  sight, 
unless  they  hear  my  signal." 

"  We  are  grievously  in  want  of  everything.  A  single  full 
powder-horn,  and  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  bullets,  to  each  man, 
is  all  that  we  can  muster.     Salt  is  wanted,  and " 

'•  I  know  all  your  wants,  and  hope  shortly  to  supply  them  ; 
but  I  have  objects  in  view  of  still  more  importanfe,  and  they 
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must  not  be  perilled  even  to  supply  our  deficiencies.  Let  these 
instructions  be  closely  followed,  lieutenant,  if  you  plf^ase.  I 
shall  probably  find  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  speaking  with 
you,  in  the  evening,  on  my  return  route  to  Dorchester." 

"  Do  you  venture  there  again  1" 

"There,  or  to  'The  Oaks!'" 

"  Is  there  anything  more,  Colonel  Singleton,  in  the  way  of 
instructions?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Then  let  me  have  a  word,  colonel ;  and  you  will  excuse  me 
if  I  speak  (juite  as  much  as  a  friend  as  a  subordinate." 

"My  dear  Porgy " 

"  Ah,  colonel " 

"  Let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  regard  you  as  a  comrade 
always,  and  this  implies  as  indulgent  a  friendship  as  comports 
with  duty." 

"  Do  I  not  know  it  ?  I  thank  you  !  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart! — and  I  have  a  heart.  Singleton— -by 
Apollo,  I  have  a  heart,,  though  the  rascally  dimensions  of  my 
stomach  may  sometimes  interfere  with  it.  And  now  to  the 
matter.     I  am  concerned  about  you.     I  am." 

"  How  ?" 

"  As  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one,  of  course  you  know  that  you 
are  liable  to  be  killed  at  any  moment.  A  wilful  bullet,  a  sweep- 
ing sword-stroke,  or  the  angry  push  of  a  rusty  bayonet,  in  bad 
hands,  may  distm-b  as  readily  the  functions  of  the  bowels  in  a 
colonel  as  in  a  lieutenant.  For  either  of  these  mischances,  the 
professional  soldier  is  supposed,  at  all  times,  to  be  prepared ; 
and  I  believe  that  we  both  go  to  our  duties  without  giving  much 
heed  to  the  contingencies  that  belong  to  them." 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  do,  lieutenant." 
Call  me  Porgy,  colonel,  if  you  please,  while  we  speak  of 
vTiatters  aside  from  business.     If  I  am  proud  of  anything,  it  is  of 
the  affections  of  those  whom  I,  esteem." 

"  Go  on,  Porgy." 

'  Now,  my  dear  colonel,  that  you  should  die  by  bullet,  broad- 
Bword,  or  bayonet,  is  nothing  particularly  objectionable,  consid- 
fring  our  vocation.    It  may  be  something  of  an  inconvenience  to 
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you,  physically ;  but  it  is  nothing  that  your  friends  should  have 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of.  But  to  die  by  the  halter,  Colonel 
Singleton — to  wear  a  knotted  handkerchief  of  hemp — to  carry 
the  knot  beneath  the  left  ear — throwing  the  head  awkwardly 
on  the  opposite  side,  instead  of  covering  with  it  the  Adam's 
apple — to  be  made  the  fruit  of  the  tree  against  the  nature  of  the 
troe — to  be  hitched  into  cross-grained  timbers,  against  the  grain 
— to  die  the  death  of  a  dog,  after  hving  the  life  of  a  man — this, 
sir,  would  be  a  subject  of  great  humiliation  to  all  your  friends, 
and  must,  I  take  it,  be  a  subject  of  painful  consideration  to  your- 
self." 

"  Very  decidedly,  Porgy,"  was  the  reply  of  the  other,  with  a 
good-natured  laugh. 

"  Why  will  you  incur  the  dangers  of  such  a  fate  ?  Tins  is 
what  your  friends  have  a  right  to  ask.  Why  put  yourself, 
bound,  as  it  were,  hand  and  foot,  in  the  keeping  of  these  red- 
coated  Philistines,  who  would  truss  you  up  at  any  moment  to  a 
swinging  limb  with  as  little  remorse  as  the  male  alligator  exhibits 
when  he  swallows  a  hecatomb  of  his  own  kidney.  Why  linger 
at  Dorchester,  or  at  '  The  Oaks,'  with  this  danger  perpetually 
staring  you  in  the  face  1  There  are  few  men  at  '  The  Oaks,' 
and  the  place  is  badly  guarded.  The  force  at  Dorchester  itself 
is  not  so  great  but  that,  with  Ool.  Walton's  squadron,  we  might 
attempt  it.  Say  the  word,  and,  in  forty-eight  hours,  we  can 
harry  both  houses  ;  and  if  swinging  must  be  done  by  somebody, 
for  the  benefit  of '  The  Oaks'  hereafter,  why,  in  God's  name,  let 
it  be  a  British  or  a  Hessian  carcass  instead  of  one's  own.  I 
might  be  persuaded,  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  bloody  heathens, 
to  think  the  spectacle  a  comely  one.  But  in  your  case,  colonel, 
as  1  am  living  man,  it  would  take  away  my  appetite  for  ever." 

"  Nay,  Porgy,  you  oven-ate  the  danger." 

"  Do  I !  Not  a  bit.  1  tell  you  these  people  arc  getting  des- 
perate. Their  cruelties  are  beginning  only  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  they  find  the  state  unconquored.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
single  squad  like  ours  between  the  Pedee  and  the  Savannah,  so 
long  is  there  a  hope  for  us  and  a  hate  for  them.  Hear  to  me, 
colonel,  and  beware  !  There  is  deadly  peril  in  the  risks  which 
you  daily  take." 
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"  I  know  that  there  is  risk,  Porgy ;  but  there  aie  great  gains 
depending  upon  these  risks,  and  they  must  be  undertaken  by 
somebody.    Our  Spies  undertake  such  risks  daUy." 

"  A  spy  is  a  spy,  colonel,  and  nothing  but  a  spy.  He  was 
born  to  a  spy's  life  and  a  spy's  destiny.  He  knows  his  nature 
and  the  end  of  his  creation,  and  he  goes  to  his  end  as  to  a  matter 
of  obligation.  He  includes  the  price  of  the  halter,  and  the  in- 
convenience of  strangulation,  in  the  amount  which  he  charges 
for  the  duty  to  be  done.  But  we  who  get  no  pay  at  all,  and 
fight  for  the  fun  and  the  freedom  of  the  thing  only — ^there's  no 
obligation  upon  us  to  assume  the  dutj'  of  another,  at  the  risk  of 
making  a  bad  picture,  and  feeling  uncomfortable  in  our  last  mo- 
ments. No  law  of  duty  can  exact  of  me  that  I  shall  not  only 
die,  but  die  of  rope,  making  an  unhandsome  corse,  with  my  head 
awfully  twisted  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  where  only  it  could 
lie  at  ease  !  My  dear  colonel,  think  of  this  !  Say  the  word  ! 
and  fight,  scout,  or  only  scrimmage,  we'll  share  all  risks  with 
you,  whether  the  word  be  '  Oaks'  or  '  Dorchester !'  " 

"  The  peril  will  be  soon  ovei:,  Porgy.  Three  days  will  end 
it,  in  all  probability  ;  and,  in  that  time,  the  same  px-udence  which 
has  kept  me  safe  so  long  will  probably  prevail  to  secure  me  to 
the  end.  Have  no  fears — and  do  not  forget  that  you  can  al- 
ways strike  in  at  the  last  moment.  Your  scouts  see  all  that  goes 
on,  and,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  you  know  the  signal." 

"  Be  it  so !  we're  ready !  Still  I  could  wish  it  otherwise. 
But,  by  the  way,  talking  of  what  we  see,  there's  something  that 
Bostwick  has  to  tell  you.  He  was  stationed  between  '  The 
Oaks'  and  '  Dorchester'  during  the  afternoon,  and  came  in  soon 
after  dark.  Here,  Bostwick  !" — and  as  the  fellow  came  out  of 
the  front  to  the  place  where  the  two  had  been  conversing,  Porgy 
continued :  — 

"  The  colonel  wants  to  hear  of  you  what  took  place  betwce'i 
the  commandant  of  the  post  of  Dorchester,  Major  Vaughan,  and 
the  chunky  red  faced  fellow,  whom  you  did  not  know  "' 

Bostwick  told  his  story,  which  was  briefly  this.  He  had  seen 
Vaughan  ride  toward  "  The  Oaks,"  and  saw  him  returning  to 
Dorchester  just  before  dark.  When  within  a  mile  of  "  'The 
Oaks,"  Vaughan  drew  up  and  dismounted,  leading  his  horse 
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aside  from  the  road  and  close  to  the  thicket  in  which  Bobtwick 
lay  concealed.  Here  he  was  soon  joined  hy  a  "  chvmky  red- 
faced  fellow,"  as  Porgy  had  described  him,  and  a  conversation 
of  several  minutes  took  place  between  the  two,  a  portion  ol 
which  only  was  intelligible  to  the  scout.  The  names  of  Proctor 
and  Fumess,  however,  were  several  times  mentioned  by  both 
parties ;  and  Vaughan  was  evidently  much  interested  in  the 
subject.  And  length,  the  stranger,  whom  he  called  "  John," 
gave  him  two  letters,  or  folded  papers,  which  Vaughan  opened 
and  read  eagerly.     Bostwick  heard  him  say,  distinctly — 

"  These,  John,  are  very  important.  I  uow  see  whence  he 
gets  his  knowledge.  Find  me  more  of  these  papers,  John. 
He  must  have  others.  These  do  not  tell  all,  yet  he  knows  all ! 
Find  the  rest,  and  be  on  the  watch  when  he  receives  a  new  one." 

"  You  will  give  them  back  to  me,"  said  John,  "  now  that  you 
have  read  them." 

"  Yes,  when  I  have  copied  them.  You  shall  have  them  to-mor- 
row.  You  say  that  he  showed  these  papers  to  Captain  Fumess  1" 

"  Not  sure,  your  honor ;  but  he  had  them  on  the  bedside  when 
they  talked  together.     1  saw  them  through  the  keyhole." 

"  With  that,"  continued  Bostwick,  "  the  major  took  a  piece  of 
gold  money  from  his  pocket  and  dropped  it  beside  him  where 
he  stood.  The  other  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  offered  it  to 
the  major,  who  said,  '  Keep  it  for  your  honesty,  John.'  They 
had  something  more  to  say,  but  I  couldn't  make  it  out,  though 
I  listened  hard,  thinking  it  might  consarn  you,  colonel.  After 
that,  the  major  mounted  and  put  ofi',  and  I  tracked  the  other 
back  to  '  The  Oaks.'  He  got  in  jist  when  you  returned  from 
riding  with  Major  Proctor." 

"Thank  you,  Bostwick — it  does,  in  some  measure,  concern 
me.  You  are  a  good  fellow,  and  though  I  have  no  gold  pieces 
to  drop  for  your  benefit,  yet  you  shall  also  be  remembered  for 
your  honesty." 

The  business  despatched  which  brought  him  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  his  followers,  the  farewell  of  Singleton  was  no  such 
formal  leave-taking  as  distinguishes  the  military  martinet.  It 
was  the  affectionate  farewell  of  comrades,  who  felt  that  they 
were  parting  ■o'ith  a  friend  rather  than  a  superior. 
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HOW    TO    PLAY   WITH    KNAVES. 

Our  pai'tisan  returned,  without  being  discovered,  to  the  man- 
sion-house at  "  The  Oaks,"  and  reached  his  room  in  silence. 
He  was  soon  asleep,  for  with  a  mind  at  ease,  and  habits  of  phys- 
ical activity,  sleep  is  never  slow  to  bring  us  the  needful  succor. 
In  the  morning,  he  was  up  betimes,  and  soon  made  his  way  to 
the  chamber  of  Proctor,  who  still  slept — the  unsatisfactory, 
uneasy  sleep  of  anxiety  and  apprehension.  Singleton  had  al- 
ready thought  of  what  he  should  do  and  say,  in  regard  to  the 
revelation  which  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  to  his  new 
companion.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
infonnation  he  had  acquired,  touching  the  faithlessness  of  Proc- 
tor's servant,  John ;  but  our  partisan  had  discussed  the  matter 
calmly  in  his  own  mind,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Proctor  should  hear  of  the  important  fact,  without  being  suffered 
to  ask  for  an  authority.  This  reservation,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
of  character  and  good  sense,  like  Singleton,  was  not  a  matter  of 
difficulty. 

The  treacherous  servant,  knowing  his  master's  habits  of  late 
rising,  was  absent.  Singleton  ascertained  this  fact  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Proctor's  chamber.  He  thought  it  not  improbable 
that  John  had  gone  to  a  meeting  with  Vaughan,  with  the  view 
to  the  seasonable  recovery  of  the  letters ;  and,  possibly  to 
receive  instructions  for  the  future.  It  was  important  to  avail 
himself  of  his  absence,  the  better  to  effect  his  exposure.  The 
British  major  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Singleton  in  his 
chamber. 
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"  Why,  wliat's  the  matter,  Fumess  1  I'm  devilish  glad  to  see 
you  ;  but  why  so  early  ?" 

''  I  shall  leave  you  directly  after  breakfast,  and  had  something 
to  say  to  you  in  private,  which  I  regard  as  of  moment  to  your 
self,  particularly  at  this  juncture." 

"  Ah  !  but  whither  do  you  go  V 

"  Below,  to  meet  with  General  Williamson,  at  the  Quarter 
House." 
,    "And  what's  this  business  1" 

"  I  have  made  a  little  discovery.  Proctor,  but  can  not  now  in- 
form you  in  what  manner  I  have  made  it,  nor  wlio  are  my  au- 
thorities. On  this  point,  you  must  ask  me  no  questions,  for  I  shall 
certainly  answer  none.  In  fact,  a  little  secret  of  my  own  is  in- 
volved in  the  matter,  and  this  must  make  you  content  with  what 
I  shall  be  wUling  to  disclose.  BiTt  you  will  los-e  nothing.  All 
that  is  important  to  you  shall  be  told,  and  it  must  satisfy  you 
when  I  assure  you  solemidy  that  it  comes  from  the  most  un- 
cpiestionahle  sources.     Yon  may  safely  believe  it  all." 

"  Be  it  so  !  On  your  own  conditions,  then.  I  have  the  utmost 
faith  in  your  assurance." 

"I  thank  you; — and,  first,  can  you  let  me  see  again  those 
two  letters  of  your  anonymous  correspondent  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;"  and  Proctor  leaped  out  of  bed,  threw  on  his  robe 
de  cluimhre,  and  proceeded  to  search  his  escritoir.  The  letters 
were  not  forthcoming.  His  trunks  were  next  overhauled,  his 
dressing-case,  the  pockets  of  his  coat — they  were  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

"I  am  satisfied,"  said  Singleton ;  "  I  feel  sure  that  you  look 
in  vain." 

"I  must  have  taken  them  with  me,  and  left  them  below 
stau-s." 

"  No  !     They  are  in  the  hands  of  Vaughan,  your  enemy  !" 

"  How  !     What  mean  you  ?"  demanded  the  other. 

Singleton  then  related  what  he  had  heard  of  the  inter\dew 
between  Vaughan  and  the  fellow  John,  as  Bostwick  reported  it, 
suppressing,  of  course,  all  the  clews  to  his  source  of  information  ; 
but  otherwise  withholdmg  nothing.  Proctor  was  in  a  rage  of 
indignation. 
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"  Fool  that  I  was  !  and  I  saw  nothing ;  I  suspected  nothing ; 
and  this  execrable  scoundrel  has  been  a  spy  upon  my  footsteps, 
Heaven  knows  how  long !  But  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction, 
before  I  send  him  adrift,  of  reading  him  such  a  lesson  with  the 
horsewhip  as  shall  be  a  perpetual  endorsement  to  his  back  and 
character." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,  Proctor,"  said  Singleton,  coolly, 
while  going  to  the  door  and  looking  out  upon  the  passage.  It 
was  clear,  and  he  returned. 

"  Dress  yourself  at  once,  Proctor,  and  come  with  me  to  my  cham- 
ber. It  is  more  secure  from  eaves-droppers  than  this  apartment. 
And  first,  let  me  entreat  that  you  will  bridle  your  anger ;  and,  above 
all,  suffer  not  this  fellow  to  see  or  to  suspect  it.  Let  me  exhort 
you  to  begin,  from  this  moment,  the  labor  of  self-restraint.  Your 
success  in  extricating  yourself  from  the  difficulty  in  which  you 
stand,  will  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  that  marble-like  coldness 
of  character  which  really  confers  so  much  strength  upon  your 
enemy.  You  must  be  cool,  at  least,  and  silent  too.  Come,  hasten 
your  dressing,  for  I  have  much  to  say,  and  shall  have  little  time 
to  say  it  in  before  breakfast." 

Proctor  already  deferred  to  the  prompt,  energetic,  and  clear- 
headed character  of  Singleton.  He  stared  at  him  a  moment, 
and  then  proceeded  to  obey  him.  His  toilet  was  as  quickly 
made  as  possible,  and  they  were  soon  in  Singleton's  chamber. 
The  latter  then  renewed  the  subject,  and  continued  his  counsels 
in  the  following  fashion  :  — 

"  You  have  lived  long  enough,  my  dear  Proctor,  in  our  south- 
ern country,  to  know  something  of  the  rattlesnake.  If  you  have 
ever  had  occasion  to  walk  into  our  woods  of  a  summer  night, 
and  to  have  suddenly  heard  the  rattle  sounded  near  you,  yon 
can  very  well  conceive  the  terror  which  such  a  sound  will  in- 
spire in  the  bosom  of  any  man.  It  is  a  present  and  a  pressing 
danger,  but  you  know  not  from  what  quarter  to  expect  the  blow. 
The  ringing  seems  to  go  on  all  around  you.  You  fancy  your- 
self in  a  very  nest  of  snakes  ;  and  you  are  fixed,  frozen,  expect- 
ing your  death  every  moment,  yet  dread  to  attempt  your  escapa 
— dread  to  lift  a  foot  lest  j^ou  provoke  the  bite  which  is  mortal. 
It  is  the  very  inability  to  face  the  enemy,  to  see  where  he  lies 
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in  ambush,  that  is  the  chief  occasion  of  your  terror.  Could  you 
see  him — could  you  look  on  him  where  he  lies — though  coiled 
almost  at  your  feet,  head  thrown  back,  jaws  wide,  fangs  pro- 
truded, and  eyes  blazing,  as  it  were,  with  a  coppery  lustre — 
you  would  have  no  apprehensions — he  would,  in  fact,  be  harm- 
less, and  you  could  survey  him  at  your  leisure,  and  knock  him 
quietly  on  the  head  as  soon  as  you  had  satisfied  your  curiosity. 
Now,  I  regard  it  as  particularly  fortunate  that  you  have  discov- 
ered, in  this  instance,  where  your  chief  danger  lies.  You  see 
your  enemy.  You  know  where  he  is.  You  know  through  what 
agency  he  works,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  keep  your 
eye  upon  him,  follow  him  in  all  his  windings,  and  crush  him  with 
your  heel  at  the  most  favorable  moment.  Your  man  John  is 
the  pilot  to  your  rattlesnake.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the 
rattlesnake  has  his  pilot,  as  the  shark  his,  and  the  lion  hisT' 

"Is  it  so?" 

"  Even  so ;  and  so  far  from  showing  yourself  angry  with  this 
good  fellow  John,  whose  benevolence  is  such  that  he  would  serve 
two  masters — so  far  from  dismissing  him  with  the  horsewhip — 
your  policy  is  not  even  to  let  him  know  what  you  have  discov- 
ered. He  will  probably  bring  back  these  letters  quietly,  and 
you  will  find  them,  after  your  return  from  breakfast,  in  the  prop- 
er place  in  your  escriioir  ;  and  you  will  show  yourself  quite  as 
unsuspicious  as  before." 

"  And  keep  the  fellow  still  in  my  service  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  for  the  best  of  reasons  !  Through  him  you  may 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  game  of  his  employer.  By  him  you 
will  probably  trace  out  the  windings  of  his  master-snake.  You 
will  simply  take  care  to  put  no  important  secrets  in  his  way." 

"  But  he  has  false  keys,  no  doubt,  to  every  tnmk  and  escritoir 
that  I  have  ?" 

"  Most  probably,  and  you  will  suffer  him  to  keep  them  ;  only 
find  some  other  hiding-place  for  your  important  matters  to  which 
you  are  secure  that  he  carries  no  key,  simply  because  of  his  ig- 
norance of  the  hiding-place.  Ordinary  letters  you  will  put  away 
in  the  old  places  as  before.  Nay,  as  your  enemy  Vaughan 
peems  to  know  this  hand-writing — which  you  do  not — you  may 
amuse  yom-self  by  putting  other  choicp  specimens  in  his  way. 
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Imitate  the  band  occasionally — write  yourself  a  few  billets-doux 
now  and  tben — and  you  may  suggest  little  schemes  for  inter- 
views between  yourself  and  the  unknown  fair  one,  upon  which 
your  excellent  fellow  John  will  maintain  a  certain  watch ;  and 
you  can  maintain  your  watch  on  Idm.  It  is  now  certain,  from 
what  Vaughan  has  said,  that  the  handwriting  is  known  to  him, 
and  that  it  is  a  woman's !" 

"  But  the  wearisome  toil  of  such  a  watch — the  annoying  feel- 
ing that  you  have  such  a  rascal  about  you." 

"  Very  annoying,  doubtless,  and  troublesome ;  but  it  is  one 
of  those  necessities  which- occur  in  almost  every  life — where  a 
man  has  to  endure  much,  and  struggle  much,  and  exert  all  his 
manhood  to  secure  safety  or  redress,  or  vengeance." 

"  Ha  !  that  is  the  word  !  vengeance  !  and  I  will  have  it !" 

"  It  is  an  advantage  to  keep  John,  that  you  do  know  him. 
Dismiss  him,  and  you  warn  Vaughan  and  himself  that  he  is  sus- 
pected— possibly  discovered.  This  makes  your  enemy  cautious. 
He  still  may  employ  John  to  your  dis-service,  though  you  em- 
ploy him  not.  Should  you  get  another  servant  are  yon  better 
sure  of  his  fidelity  1  Is  it  not  just  as  likely  that  he  will  be  bought 
and  bribed  also?  Will  you  doubt  himl — can  you  confide  in 
him  ?  Neither,  exactly — both,  certainly  to  some  extent !  Why 
not  confide  in  John  to  the  same  extent  ?  In  other  words,  con- 
fide in  neither.  Seem  not  to  suspect  him,  but  leave  nothing  at 
his  mercj'.  This  is  simply  a  proper,  manly  vigilance  where  you 
are  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  where  their  strategems  and 
your  incaution  have  already  given  them  an  advantage  in  the 
campaign." 

"  Ah  !  Fumess,  had  I  your  assistance  V 

"  Yow  do  not  need  it.  Exert  your  own  faculties  anA  subdue 
your  passion  until  you  are  certain  of  your  prey.  If  you  be  not 
cool,  patient,  watchful,  you  are  lost  in  the  struggle.  Are  you  a 
man  ?  Here  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  all  opportunities  to 
assert  and  prove  your  manhood.  Any  blockhead,  with  the  or- 
dinary gentlemanly  endowment  of  courage,  can  fight  through 
the  enemy's  ranks,  or  perish  with  honor.  But  it  is  the  noblest 
manhood,  that  in  which  courage  is  twinned  with  thought,  to  fight 
only  at  your  pleasure,  and  make  your  intellect  the  shield  in  the 
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struggle.  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  desert  you,  Proctor,  when 
you  need  a  friend." 

"  I  thank  you.  You  are  right.  I  feel  that  I  can  do  what 
you  counsel,  and  I  will  do  it. .  Let  me  have  your  further  coun- 
sels. 

We  need  not  pursue  those  suggestions  of  Singleton,  hy  which 
he  advised  the  details  in  general  terms,  of  that  policy  with  which 
he  sought  to  impress  his  companion.  Proctor  was  by  no  means 
a  feeble  man — in  fact,  he  was  rather  a  strong  one,  capable  of 
thought  and  possessed  of  latent  energies  which  needed  nothing 
but  the  spur  of  a  will  which  had  not  yet  been  forced  into  suffi- 
cient activity.  The  superior  will  of  Singleton  finally  stimulated 
his  own.  He  acknowledged  its  superiority  and  tacitly  deferred 
to  it.  The  other  was  copious  in  his  suggestions,  and  they  were 
those  of  a  vigilant  mind,  sharpened  by  practice,  and  naturally 
well  endowed  with  foresight  and  circumspection.  He  took  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Brit- 
ish officer,  and  succeeded  in  pointing  out  to  him  where,  and  in 
what  manner,  he  would  most  probably  find  the  clews  which 
would  successfully  lead  him  out  from  among  his  enemies.  We 
need  only  give  his  closing  counsels,  as  they  somewhat  concern 
U3  at  present. 

"  Do  not  think  of  leaving  '  The  Oaks'  just  now.  Proctor.  Re- 
main here,  keeping  the  excellent  John  with  you  until  your  uncle 
departs.  Busy  yourself  as  his  secretary.  He  needs  your  ser- 
vices. The  young  man  he  has  with  him  can  give  him  little  help, 
and  he  knows  it.  He, is  disposed  to  conciliate  you,  and  I  would 
not  show  myself  hostile  or  suspicious.  It  may  serve  you  some- 
what, as  well  as  Cruden,  to  remain  here  as  long  as  you  can. 
Your  policy  is  to  gain  time,  and  to  be  as  near  your  enemy  as 
possible,  affording  him  all  his  present  opportunities,  as  long  as 
this  can  be  done  with  propriety.  For  this,  you  have  a  reasona- 
ble excuse,  so  long  as  Craden  remains.  WhUe  here,  you  may 
also  serve  this  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Walton,  in  whom 
you  appear  to  have  an  interest.  Her  affaus  may  well  nf  ed  the 
assistance  of  such  a  friend  as  yourself." 

The  call  to  breakfast  brought  John  to  the  presence  of  his 
ji.aster.     Proctor  played  his  part  successfully,  and  the  fellow 

7* 
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had  no  suspicions,  though  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  former 
up  and  dressed,  and  in  the  chamber  of  the  loyalist,  Fumess. 
We  may  add  that,  when  Proctor  looked  into  his  esr.ritoir,  an 
hour  after  Singleton's  departure,  he  found  the  missing  letters  in 
the  place  where  he  kept  them  usually.  Our  partisan  left  "  The 
Oaks"  soon  after  breakfast,  his  farewells  being  exchanged  with 
Cruden  and  his  nephew  at  the  table.  A  silent  but  emphatic 
squeeze  of  the  hand,  on  the  part  of  Proctor,  spoke  more  impres- 
sively than  words  the  warmth  of  that  young  man's  feelings. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SURPRISE. 

Biding  slowly,  and  looking  about  him  with  a  curions  interest 
as  he  rode,  Singleton  did  not  reach  his  place  of  destination  till 
nearly  one  o'clock.  He  was  not  unconscious,  as  he  proceeded, 
of  occasional  intimations  in  the  forest  that  his  friends  were  already 
at  the  designated  points  of  watch.  At  intervals,  the  hootings  of 
the  owl,  or  a  sharp  whistle,  familiar  to  Marion's  men,  apprized 
him  where  to  look  for  them  in  the  moment  of  emergency.  He 
himself  was  not  without  his  weapons,  though  the  small-sword  at 
his  side  alone  was  visible.  An  excellent  pair  of  pistols  was  con- 
cealed within  the  ample  folds  of  his  hunting-shirt,  and  a  beauti- 
fully polished  horri  was  slung  about  his  neck.  With  a  fleet  and 
poweifal  steed  of  the  best  Virginia  blood,  well-trained,  and  ac- 
customed to  obey  cheerfully  the  simplest  word  of  his  rider.  Sin- 
gleton felt  as  perfectly  confident  of  hij  own  security  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  one  to  feel  under  any  circumstances.  He  rode  forward 
with  coolness,  accordingly,  to  the  place  of  meeting,  with  a  person, 
for  whom,  at  that  period,  the  patriots  of  South  Carolina  felt  noth- 
ing but  loathing  and  contempt. 

Greneral  WUliamson,  the  person  thus  regarded,  was  a  Scotch- 
man, who  had  probably  entered  the  colonies  some  twelve  oi 
fifteen  years  before,  and  had  acquired  considerable  social  and 
political  influence  in  the  upper  country — the  region  which  he 
occupied  being  originally  settled  in  great  part  by  Europeans 
direct  from  the  Old  World,  or  immediately  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Torfk.  In  the  first  dawning  of  the  Revolutionary 
straggle,  Williamson  took  sides  with  the  movement,  or  patriotic 
party.     It  is  probable  that  he  was  influenced  in  this  direction, 
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rather  in  consequence  of  certain  local  rivalries  in  the  interior, 
and  because  of  the  judicious  persuasions,  or  flatteries,  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  lower  country — Drayton,  Laurens,  and 
others — than  because  of  any  real  activity  of  hie  sympathies 
with  the  cause  of  colonial  independence.  He  was  an  illiterate, 
but  shrewd  person ;  and,  as  a  colonel  first,  and  finally  a  general 
of  militia,  he  behaved  well,  and  operated  successfully  in  sundry 
conflicts  with  the  Indians  of  the  frontier  and  the  loyalists  of  his 
own  precincts.  The  fall  of  Charleston,  which  temporarily  pros- 
trated the  strength  of  the  state,  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
enemy.  He  took  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  "  British  pro- 
tection," by  which  he  professed  to  observe  a  neutrality  during 
the  progress  of  the  war.  In  the  condition  of  affairs — the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  army  of  the  south,  the  belief  that  its  resources 
were  exhausted,  and  the  growing  opinion  that  Congress  would 
be  compelled,  through  similar  exhaustion  of  resource,  to  yield  to 
the  British,  at  least  the  two  colonies  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, both  of  which  were  covered  by  the  invading  army — this 
measure,  on  the  part  of  WUUamson,  was  perhaps  not  so  censur- 
able. The  same  act  had  been  performed  by  many  others  in 
conspicuous  positions,  who  could  offer  no  such  apology  as  Wil- 
liamson. He  was  a  foreigner ;  originally  a  subject  of  the  British 
crown ;  sprung  from  a  people  remarkable  always  for  their  loy- 
alty, and  whose  affinities  were  naturally  due  to  the  cause  of 
Britain.  But  Williamson^  error  was  not  limited  to  the  taking 
of "  protection."  He  took  up  his  abode  within  the  walls  of 
Charleston,  and  it  became  the  policy  of  the  British  to  employ 
his  influence  against  the  cause  for  which  he  had  so  recently 
been  in  arms.  In  this  new  relation,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  exercised 
much  influence  with  the  borderers  whom  he  deserted.  It  was 
enough  that  such  were  understood  to  be  his  new  objects,  by 
which  he  had  secured,  in  especial  degree,  the  favor  of  the  B;it- 
ish  commandant  at  Charleston.  The  affair  of  Arnold,  in  the 
north,  furnished  a  name  to  Williamson  in  the  south ;  and  when 
spoken  of  subsequently  to  the  detection  of  Arnold's  treason,  he 
was  distinguished  as  the  "  Arnold  of  Carolina."  This  summary 
wUl  sufficiently  serve  as  introductory  to  what  follows.  It  was 
to  confer  with  this  person,  thus  odiously  distinguished,  that  we 
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find  Colonel  Singleton,  of  Marion's  brigade,  in  the  assumed 
character  and  costume  o£  Captain  Furness,  of  the  loyalist  rifles, 
on  liis  way  to  the  public  hotel,  some  eight  miles  from  Charleston. 

Williamson  had  been,  somewhat  impatiently,  awaiting  his 
arrival  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  hotel,  whence  he  looked 
forth  upon  the  surrounding  woods  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom 
all  about  him  was  utterly  distasteful.  A  British  dragoon  sat 
upon  a  fallen  tree,  some  thirty  yards  from  the  dwelling,  his 
horse  being  fastened  to  a  swinging  limb,  and  ready  saddled  and 
bitted,  awaiting  in  the  shade. 

There  was  something  in  what  he  saw  to  darken  the  brows  of 
the  general,  who,  wheeling  away  from  the  window,  threw  him- 
self upon  a  seat  in  the  apartment,  and,  though  there  was  no  fire 
on  the  hearth,  drawing  near  to  it  and  thrusting  his  heels  against 
the  mantel.  He  was  a  stout,  well-built  personage,  on  the  wintry 
side  of  forty,  perhaps,  with  large  but  wrinkled  forehead,  and 
features  rather  prominent  than  impressive.  His  head  was 
thrown  back,  his  eyes  resting  cloudily  upon  the  ceiling,  and  his 
position  at  such  an  angle  as  simply  preserved  his  equlibrium. 
His  meditations  were  not  of  an  agreeable  character.  His  dark- 
ened brows,  and  occasional  fragments  of  soliloquy,  showed  them 
to  be  gloomy  and  vexatious.  He  had  many  causes  for  discon- 
tent, if  not  apprehension.  He  had  sacrificed  good  name,  po- 
sition, and  property,  and  had  found  nothing  compensative  in  the 
surrender.  His  former  comrades  were  stiU  in  the  field,  still 
fighting,  still  apparently  resolute  in  the  cause  which  he  had 
abandoned ;  the  British  strength  was  not  increasing,  their  foot- 
hold less  sure  thfein  before,  and  their  treatmesnt  of  himself,  though 
civil  and  respectfiil,  was  anything  but  cordial — was  wholly 
wanting  in  warmth ;  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  confer  upon  him  any  such  command  as  had  been  given 
to  Arnold.  Whether  an  appointment  equal  to  that  which  he 
had  enjoyed  in  the  state  establishment,  would  have  reconciled 
him  to  his  present  relations,  it  is  diflScult  to  determine.  No  Such 
profier  had  been  made  him,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  lie 
was  anxious  for  such  an  appointment.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
enterprise ;  but  he  could  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  British  authorities  had  shown  themselves  disappointed  in  the 
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amount  of  strength  which  his  acquisition  had  brought  to  theii 
cause.  His  desertion  of  the  whigs  had  been  followed  by  no 
such  numbers  of  his  former  associates  as,  perhaps,  his  own 
assurances  had  led  his  present  allies  to  expect.  His  labors  Were 
now  chiefly  reduced  to  a  maintenance  of  a  small  correspondence 
with  persons  of  the  interior,  whom  he  still  hoped  to  influence, 
and  to  such  a  conciliation  of  the  humors  of  Balfour — whose 
weaknesses  the  shrewd  Scotchman  had  soon  discovered — as 
would  continue  him  in  the  moderate  degree  of  favor  which  he 
enjoyed.  This  statement  will  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
that  surly  and  dissatisfied  mood  under  which  we  find  him  labor- 
ing. 

He  was  thus  found  by  Singleton — as  Captain  Fumess,  of  the 
loyalists — whose  presence  was  aimounced  by  a  little  negro, 
habited  only  in  a  coarse  cotton  shirt  reaching  to  his  heels.  Of 
the  slight  regard  which  Williamson  was  disposed  to  pay  to  his 
visiter,  or  to  his  objects,  or  to  those  of  his  British  employers,  we 
may  form  a  reasonable  idea  from  the  fact  that  he  never  changed 
his  position  in  the  seat  which  he  occupied ;  but  still,  even  on  the 
entrance  of  the  supposed  loyalist,  maintained  his  heels  against 
the  mantel,  with  the  chair  in  which  he  sat  properly  balanced 
upon  its  hind  legs.  His  head  was  simply  turned  upon  his 
shoulders  enough  to  suffer  his  eyes  to  take  in  the  form  of  his 
visiter. 

Singleton  saw  through  the  character  pf  the  man  at  a  glance 
He  smiled  slightly  as  their  eyes  encountered,  and  drew  a  rather 
favorable  inference  from  the  treatment  thus  bestowed  upon  a 
seeming  loyalist.     The  auspice'  looked  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  the  patriotic  party.     He  approached,  but  did  not  seek,  by 
any  unnecessary  familiarity,  to  break  down  those  barriers  upcrf 
which  the  dignity  of  his  superior  seemed  disposed  to  insist.     At 
once  putting  on  the  simple  forester,  Singleton  addressed  him — 
"You're  the  general — General  Williamson — I  reckon?" 
"  You  are  right,  sir.     I  am  General  Williamson.     You,  I  sup- 
pose, are  Captain  Furness,  of  the  loyalist  rifles  1" 
"  The  same,  general,  and  your  humble  servant." 
"Take  a  seat,  captain,"  was   the   response  of  Williftmson, 
never  once  changing  his  position. 
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"  Thank  you,  sir,  and  I  will,"  said  the  other,  coolly,  drawing 
his  chair  within  convenient  speaking  distance. 

"  Tou  brought  letters  to  me,  Captain  Furness,  from  Colonels 
Fletchall,  Pearis,  and  Major  Stoveall.  You  are  in  want  of  arms, 
I  see.  On  this  subject,  I  am  authorized,  by  Colonel  Balfour,  to 
tell  you  that  a  train  of  wagons  will  set  farth  to-morrow  from  the 
city.  One  of  these  wagons  is  specially  designed'  for  your  com- 
mand, containing  all  your  requisitions.  It  is  that  which  is  num- 
bered eleven.  The  train  will  be  under  a  small  escort,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Meadows,  whom  you  are  requested  to 
assist  in  his  progress.  The  route  will  be  by  Nelson's  Ferry  to 
Camden ;  and  when  you  have  reached  Camden,  your  wagon 
wUl  be  detached  and  surrendered  to  your  own  keeping.  You 
wUl  order  your  command  to  rendezvous  at  that  point,  feut  here 
is  a  letter  of  instructions  from  Colonel  Balfour,  which  contains 
more  particular  directions." 

Singleton  took  the  letter,  which  he  read  deliberately,  and  put 
away  careftilly  in  his  bosom.  A  pause  ensued.  "Williamson 
lowered  his  legs,  finally,  and  said — 

"  There  is  nothing  farther,  Captain  Furness.  You  have  all 
that  you  require." 

"  There  were  some  letters,  general,  that  I  brought  for  you," 
was  the  suggestion  of  Singleton. 

There  was  a  marked  hesitancy  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  reply 
of  his  companion. 

"  Yes,  sir :  my  friends  seem  to  think  that  I  ought  to  write 
despatches  by  you  to  certain  persons,  over  whom  I  am  supposed 
to  exercise  some  influence.  I  do  not  know  that  such  is  the  case ; 
and,  even  if  it  were,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  shall  be  doing  a 
friendly  act  to  the  persons  referred  to  by  encouraging  them,  at 
this  stage  of  the  war,  to  engage  in  new  and  perilous  entei-prises, 
and  form  new  relations  directly  opposite  to  those  in  which  they 
are  acting  now."  y 

"  But,  general,  the  cause  of  his  majesty  is  getting  quite  des- 
perate among  us.  We  sha'n't  be  able  to  hold  our  ground  at  all, 
unless  we  can  get  out  on  our  side  such  men  as  Waters,  Cald 
well.  Roebuck,  Thomas,  Miller,  and  a  few  others." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason.  Captain  Furness,  that  I  am  unwil- 
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ling  to  advise  men,  whom  I  so  much  esteem,  to  engage  in  an 
enterprise  which  may  ruin  them  for  ever." 

"  How,  general  ?  I  don't  see — I  don't  imderstand." 
"Very  likely,  Captain  Furness,"  said  the  other,  quite  impa- 
tiently. "  You  see,  sir,  though  as  much  prepared  as  ever  to 
promote  the  success  of  his  majesty's  arms  and  to  perU  myself,  T 
do  not  see  that  it  would  be  altogether  proper  for  me,  dealing 
with  friends,  to  give  them  such  counsel  as  would  involve  them 
in  useless  dangers,  or  encourage  them  in  enterprises,  the  fruits 
of  which  may  not  be  profitable  to  the  cause  I  espouse,  and 
fatal  to  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  greatly  if  my 
recommendation  would  have  any  effect  upon  the  persons  you 
mention.  It  is  true,  they  were  my  friends  and  followers  when 
I  served  the  whig  cause ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that,  in 
changing  sides,  I  continued  to  keep  their  respect  and  sympathy. 
In  the  next  place,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  oificers  of  the 
crown,  or  the  British  government  itself,  are  taking  the  proper 
oourse  for  pushing  their  conquests  or  securing  the  ground  that 
they  have  won.  They  hold  forth  no  encouragement  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  soil.  They  do  not  treat  well  the  native  champions 
who  rise  up  for  their  cause.  The  provincials  are  not  properly 
esteemed.  They  never  get  promotion ;  they  are  never  intrusted 
with  commands  of  dignity,  or  with  any  power  by  which  they 
could  make  themselves  felt.  The  war  languishes.  No  troops, 
or  very  few,  now  arrive  from  Great  Britain ;  and  these,  chiefly 
Irish,  are  better  disposed  to  fight  for  the  rebels  than  fight 
against  them.  In  fact,  sir,  I  see  nothing  to  encourage  our 
friends  in  risking  themselves,  at  this  late  day,  in  the  struggle. 
Those  who  are  already  committed,  who  kave  periled  fame  and 
fortune  on  the  cause,  who  can  not  return  to  the  ranks  they  have 
abandoned,  they  must  take  their  chances,  I  suppose ;  but  even 
these  see  no  proper  motive  which  should  urge  them  to  persuade 
persons  whom  they  esteem  into  the  field.  I  have  already  done, 
all  that  I  could.  When  I  first  left  the  ranks  of  the  whigs,  T 
wrote  to  these  very  persons,  giving  them  the  reasons  which 
governed  me  in  my  conduct,  and  urging  these  reasons  upon 
them  as  worthy  of  the  first  consideration.  To  these  letters  I 
have  received  no  answer.     What  should  prompt  me  to  write 
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them  Again  ?  Of  what  possible  avail  these  arguments,  repeated 
now  when  their  prospects  are  really  improving  and  their  strength 
is  greater  1  A  proper  pride,  Captain  Fumess,  revolts  at  the 
humiliation  of  such  a  performance."  '         ■ 

"  I  could  have  wished,  General  Williamson,"  replied  Single- 
ton, his  tone  and  manner  changing,  "that  you  could  have  found 
a  better  reason  than  your  pride  for  your  refusal  to  do  what  is 
req[uired." 

"  Why,  who  are  you,  sir  ?"  demanded  Williamson,  drawing 
back  his  chair,  and  confronting  the  speaker  for  the  first  time. 

A  smile  of  Singleton  alone  answered  this  question,  while  he 
proceeded — 

"  I  am  better  pleased,  sir,  to  believe  in  another  reason  than 
that  you  have  given  for  this  forbearance.  The  decline  of  Eng- 
lish power  in  the  back  country,  and  its  weakness  and  bad  man- 
agement below,  are  certainly  sufficient  reasons  to  keep  the  patri- 
ots steadfast  in  their  faith.  But,  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  if  you 
have  Bufifered  Colonel  Balfour  to  suspect  that  you  are  likely  to 
use  this  language  to  me,  or  to  refuse  these  letters  ?" 

An  air  of  alarm  instantly  overspread  the  countenance  of  Wil- 
liamson. 

Again  I  a^sk,  who  are  you  1"   was  his  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

"  I  am  not  exactly  what  I  seem.  General  Williamson ;  but  my 
purpose  here  is  not  to  inspire,  you  with  any  apprehension." 

"  Are  you  not  the  son  of  my  venerable  friend,  Ephraim  Fur- 
ness,  of  Ninety-Six  ?" 

"  I  am  not,  sir ;  I  will  mystify  you  no  longer.  For  certain  pur- 
poses, I  have  borrowed  the  character  of  Captain  Fumess,  who 
is' in  my  hands  a  prisoner.  I  am,  sir.  Colonel  Singleton,  of 
Marion's  brigade." 

Williamson  sprang  in  horror  to  his  feet. 

"  Ha  !  sir  !  of  Marion's  brigade  !  What  is  your  purpose  with 
me? — what  do  you  design]  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  you  are  in 
my  power  ]  tiiat  I  have  only  to  summon  yonder  dragoon,  ».  id 
your  life^  as  a  spy  and  a  traitor,  is  in  my  hands  ?" 

"Coolly,  General  Williamson ;  do  not  deceive  yourself.  It  is 
you  who  are  in  my  kinds,  your  d"agoon  to  the  contrarj  not 
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withstanding  !  A  single  word  from  you,  sir,  above  your  breath 
and  I  blow  out  your  brains  without  a  scruple." 

He  drew  forth  his  pistols  as  he  spoke.  Williamson,  mean- 
while, was  about  to  cross  the  room  to  possess  himself  of  his  small- 
sword that  lay  upon  the  table.  Singleton  threw  himself  in  the 
way,  as  he  proceeded  thus  :  — 

"  1  have  not  come  here  unadvisedly.  General  Williamson,  or 
without  taking  all  necessary  precautions,  not  only  for  7ny  safe- 
ty, but  for  yours.  I  have  only  to  sound  this  bugle,  and  the  house 
is  smTounded  by  the  best  men  of  Marion.  You  know  their  qual- 
ity, and  you  have  heard  of  me  I  I  came  here,  expecting  to  find 
j'^ou  in  the  very  mood  in  which  you  show  yourself — discontented 
— humbled  to  the  dust  by  your  own  thoughts — conscious  and 
repenting  of  error — dissatisfied  with  the  British — dissatisfied 
with  your  new  alliance,  and  anxious  to  escape  all  further  con- 
nection with  it,  as  equally  satisfied  that  it  is  fatal  to  your  future 
hopes  and  dishonorable  to  your  name.  But  I  came  also  pre- 
pjired,  if  disappointed  in  these  calculations,  to  make  you  my 
prisoner,  and  subject  you,  as  a  traitor  to  the  American  cause,  to 
a  summary  trial,  and  a  felon's  death." 

A  blank  consternation  overspread  the  visage  of  WUliamsou. 
He  was  under  the  eye  of  a  master — an  eye  that  looked  into  his 
own  with  all  the  eager  watch  of  the  hawk  or  the  eagle,  and 
with  all  the  stem  confidence  in  his  own  strength  which  fills  the 
soul  of  the  tiger  or  the  hon.  The  big  sweat  stood  out  in  great 
drops  upon  the  brow  of  the  victim ;  he  attempted  to  speak,  but 
his  voice  failed  him ;  and  still  he  wavered,  with  an  inclining  to 
the  window,  as  if  he  stUI  thought  of  summoning  the  dragoon  to 
his  assistance.  But  the  native  vigor  of  his  intellect,  and  his 
manhood,  soon  came  to  his  relief.  He  folded  his  arms  across 
his  breast,  and  his  form  once  more  became  steady  and  erect. 

"  You  have  your  pistols.  Colonel  Singleton  !  Use  them — you 
shall  use  them — you  shall  have  my  life,  Lf  that  is  what  you 
desire ;  but  I  will  never  yield  myself  alive  to  the  power  of  your 
people." 

"  You  must  not  be  suffered  to  mistake  me,  General  William- 
son. If  I  have  been  compelled  to  utter  myself  in  the  words  of 
threatening,  it  was  an  altemative,  w^ch  you  have  the  power  to 
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avoid.  We  do  not  wish  your  death.  We  wish  /our  services. 
We  know,  as  well  as  yourself,  that  the  power  of  the  British  is 
declining — that  the  days  of  their  authority  are  numbered.  We 
know  the  apology  which  can  he  made  for  your  desertion  of  the 
American  cause " 

*'  As  God  is  my  judge,  Colonel  Singleton,  I  never  deserted  it 
until  it  had  deserted  me !  My  officers  recommended  the  protec- 
tion— our  troops  were  scattered — we  had  no  army  left.  Beau- 
fort was  cut  to  pieces — our  cavalry  dispersed — Congress  would, 
or  could,  do  nothing  for  us — and,  in  despair  of  any  success  or 
safety,  not  knowing  where  to  turn,  I  signed  the  accursed  instru- 
ment which  was  artfiilly  put  before  us  at  this  juncture,  and  which 
offered  us  a  position  of  neutrality,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  offer  defence." 

"You  could  have  fled,  general,  as  hundreds  of  us  did,  to 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  to  be  in  readiness  for  better  times." 

"  So  I  might,  sir ;  hut  so  also  might  your  kinsman.  Colonel 
Walton." 

Singleton  was  silenced  for  a  moment  by  the  retort ;  but  he 
used  it  for  the  purposes  of  reply. 

"  Colonel  Walton  is  now  atoning,  sword  in  hand,  for  his  tem 
porary  weakness  and  error.  He  was  too  much  governed.  Gen- 
eral Williamson,  by  considerations  such  as,  no  doubt,  weighed 
upon  you.     He  had  gueat  wealth,  and  a  favorite  daughter." 

"  Ah  !  there  it  is  !  That,  sir,  is  the  melancholy  truth.  Fam- 
ily and  lands  were  the  thoughts  that  made  me  feeble,  as  it  made 
others." 

There  was  an  appearance  of  real  mental  agony  in  the  speaker, 
in  the  utterance  of  these  words,  which  moved  the  commiseration 
of  Singleton.    He  proceeded  more  tenderly:  — 

"  Undoubtedly,  you  had  your  apology.  General  WilUamson, 
for  much  of  this  error ;  but  not  for  all !  Still,  atonement  for 
all  is  within  your  power ;  and  I  have  not  come  hither  unadvised 
of  your  situation,  or  of  the  capacity  which  you  still  possess  to 
do  service  to  the  country.  It  is  clear  that,  soon  or  late,  the 
British  must  be  expelled  from  the  state.  Unless  you  make 
terms  with  its  future  masters,  your  good  name,  which  you  would 
entail  to  your  children,  and  your  vast  landed  estates,  are  e<|Tial 
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ly  the  forfeit.  I  know  that  these  reflections  are  pressing  upon 
you.  I  know  that  you  yourself,  or  one  whom  I  assume  to  be 
you — you  alone  can  determine  if  I  am  right — have  already 
initiated  the  steps  for  your  return  to  the  bosom  of  your  old 
friendships  and  associations.  Sir,  I  was  in  the  tent  of  General 
Greene  when  Mrs.  William  Thompson  and  her  daughter  reached 
his  presence  from  the  city." 

"Ah!" 

"  I  saw  a  certain  paper  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the  uncon- 
scious chUd  by  the  mother.  It  had  been  put  into  her  bosom  by 
an  officer  in  Charleston,  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  city — " 

"  Enough,  sir,  enough  !     And  General  Greene  V 

"  Look  at  this  paper,  General  WilUamson." 

Unscrewing  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  Singleton  drew  forth  a  small, 
neatly-folded  billet,  without  signature  or>address,  which  contained 
certain  brief  propositions. 

"  Bead  this  paper,  general.  There  is  nothing  explicit  in  it, 
nothing  to  involve  any  party.  But  it  comes  from  General  Mar- 
ioHi  with  the  approbation  of  General  Greene ;  it  is  designed  for 
you  !  and  you  are  entreated  to  recognise  me  as  fully  authorized 
to  explain  their  views  and  to  receive  and  report  your  own. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  from  me  that  your  situation,  your 
feelings,  and  your  desires,  are  perfectly  understood ;  and  that 
they  pledge  themselves  to  use  all  their^influence  and  power  in 
procuring  your  honorable  restoration  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  upon  your  taking  certain  steps,  which  I  am  prepared 
to  explain,  for  putting  yourself  right  once  more  in  relation  to 
the  cause  for  which  we  are  contending.  It  is  with  you  to  de- 
cide." 

"  Declare  your  objtects,  your  wishes.  Colonel  Singleton.  Say 
the  word,  and  I  throw  myself  at  once  among  the  squadrons  of 
Greene,  and  offer  my  sword  once  more,  in  any  capacity,  in  the 
service  of  my  country." 

This  was  said  eagerly,  and  with  quite  as  much  earnestness  of 
manner  and  feeling  as  was  called  forth  by  the  terms  of  the  dec- 
laration. I 

"  I  am  afraid.  General  Williamson,  that  you  could  do  us  but 
lit^lp  peryice  tiy  such  a  proceeding.^JSfotf  would  only  endanger 
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yourself  without  serving  our  cause.  To  deal  with  you  candidly, 
you  have  a  penance  to  perform.  You  must  approve  yourself  a 
friend  by  absolute  and  valuable  services  before  you  can  be  rec- 
ognised as  such.  There  is  no  injustice  in  this.  You  wiU  re 
member  your  own  answer,  on  your  Cherokee  expedition,  in 
1776,  when  Robert  Cunningham  came  into  your  camp  and  of- 
fered his  services.  You  objected  that,  however,  willing  your- 
self to  confide  in  his  assurances,  the  prejudices  of  your  people 
could  not  be  overcome  with  regard  to  him.  His  case  then,  is 
yours  now.  To  show  yourself  among  our  troops  would  be  to 
peril  your  life  only.     I  could  not  answer  for  it." 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  then,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  How  can  I 
serve  you !" 

"Where  you  are — in  the  camp — in  the  city  of  the  enemy," 
answered  Singleton,  impressively  resting  his  hand  upon  the 
wrist  of  his  companion,  "  you  may  do  us  a  service  of  the  last 
importance,  the  results  of  which  wUl  be  eminently  great — the 
merits  of  which  will  wholly  acquit  you  of  all  past  weaknesses. 
Hear  me,  sir.  We  know  that  we  have  friends  in  Charleston, 
who  are  impatient  of  the  miserable,  the  brutal,  and  degrading 
yoke  of  Nesbitt  Balfour !  We  know  that  many  are  desperately 
inclined  to  rise  in  arms,  and  to  seek,  at  all  hazards,  to  rescue  the 
city  from  the  enemy.  It  needs  but  little  help  or  encouragement 
from  without ;  and  that  help  General  Greene  is  not  disposed  to 
withhold,  whenever  he  can  be  satisfied  of  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success.  The  British  garrison  in  Charleston  is  known  to  be 
weak  and  dispirited.  Their  cavalry  is  small.  They  have  no 
enterprise.  Supplies  from  Britain  do  not  often  arrive  in  season, 
and  the  commandant  has  already  more  than  once  meditated  re- 
cruiting bodies  of  the  blacks  as  troops  for  supplying  their  defi- 
ciencies, and  meeting  the  emergencies  which  increase  daily. 
Let  them  once  be  compelled  to  put  that  design  into  execution, 
and  they  not  only  stimulate  all  the  patriots  into  renewed  activ- 
ity— arm  many  who  have  been  hitherto  inert — but  drive  from 
their  ranks  every  loyalist  who  is  a  slaveholder.  This  is  their 
peril — this  shows  their  feebleness.  Of  this  feebleness  we  pro- 
pose to  take  advantage  on  the  first  specious  showing  of  good  for- 
tune.    For  this  purpose  we  desire,  within  the  city,  a  friend  who 
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will  promptly  and  truthfully  convey  intelligence — will  ascertain 
our  friends — inform  us  in  regard  to  our  resources — show  where 
the  defences  are  weakest,  and  keep  us  well  advised  of  the  plans, 
the  strength,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  It  is  for  you 
to  determine  whether  you  will  act  in  this  capacity — one  nowise 
inc  )nsiBtent  with  your  present  feelings  and  former  principles,  and 
one,  I  may  add,  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  sound  policy, 
which  must  see  that  the  days  of  British  rule  are  numbered  on 
this  continent." 

What  need  to  pursue,  through  its  details,  the  protracted  con- 
ference between  the  parties  ?  Let  it  suffice  that  the  terms  vouch- 
safed by  Greene,  through  Singleton,  were  acceded  to  by  Wil- 
liamson. In  some  degree,  he  had  been  already  prepared  for 
this  retransfer  of  his  allegiance  to  his  former  faith.  We  must 
do  him  the  justice,  however,  to  add  that  he  would  greatly  have 
preferred  to  have  done  his  part,  as  heretofore,  in  the  field  of 
battle.  But  this  was  clearly  impossible ;  and  his  own  shrewd 
sense  soon  persuaded  him  of  the  tnith  and  force  of  Singleton's 
reasoning.  They  separated  with  an  understanding  that  they 
were  to  meet  again  at  designated  periods,  and  a  cipher  was 
agreed  upon  between  them.  It  was  quite  dark  when  Sin- 
gleton, after  a  smart  canter,  found  himself  once  more  at  "  The 
Oaks."  We  forego  the  details  of  a  brief  interview  with  his 
scouting  party,  on  the  route,  as  not  necessary  to  our  progress, 
and  designed  only  to  instruct  his  followers  in  respect  to  theirs. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE    REVEL. 

In  the  brief  and  hurried  meeting  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Singleton  and  his  men,  on  his  return  from  the  interview 
with  Williamson,  he  had  given  them  such  instructions  as  caused 
their  general  movement.  Their  camps,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ashley,  were  broken  up  that  very  night ;  and,  lighted  by  a 
friendly  moon — having  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  -nade  berth  to 
"  The  Oaks,"  as  well  as  Dorchester — they  were  scouring  away 
by  midnight,  through  well-known  forest-paths,  iu  'the  direction  of 
"  The  Cypress,"  at  the  head  of  the  Ashley,  where  lay  another 
party  of  the  band. 

There  was  famous  frolicking  that  night  in  the  secure  recesses 
of  the  swainp.  Here  they  might  laugh  and  sport  without  appre- 
hension. Here  they  might  send  up  the  wild  song  of  the  hunter 
or  the  warrior,  nor  dread  that  the  echoes  would  reach  unfriendly 
ears.  Well  might  our  fearless  partisans  give  loose  to  their  live- 
lier impulses,  and  recompense  themselves  for  the  restraints  of  the 
past  in  a  cheerfiil  hilarity  and  play.  There  was  a  day  of  respite 
aiBcOrded  to  their  toils,  and  their  fires  were  gayly  lighted,  and 
their  venison  steaks  smoked  and  steamed  upon  the  burning 
coalsy  and  their  horns  were  converted  into  drinking  cups ;  and 
the  dance  enlivened  theif  revels,  under  the  great  oaks  and  cy 
presses,  towering  over  the  islet  hammocks  of  the  deep  morass. 

"  Shall  all  be  toil  and  strife,  and  care  and  anxiety,  my  com- 
rades 1"  was  the  cry  of  Porgy,  as  they  surrounded  the  fire  when 
supper  was  concluded  and  listened  to  the  oracular  givings-forth 
of  that  native  epicurean.  "We,  who  ride  by  midnight  and 
fight  by  day,  whi>  scout  and  scour  the  woods  at  all  hours  and 
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seasons,  for  whom  there  is  no  pay  and  as  little  promotion 
shall  we  not  laugh  and  dance,  and  shont  and  sing,  when  occa- 
sion offers,  and  leave  the  devil,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  paj'  the  pi- 
per ?  Hear  our  arrangements  for  the  night.  Give  ear,  boys, 
and  hearken  to  the  duties  assig-ned  you.  Half  a  dozen  of  you 
must  take  the  dogs  and  gather  up  a  few  coons  and  'possums. 
We  must  take  care  of  the  morrow,  in  spite  of  the  apostle.  Who 
volunteers  for  the  coon  hunt  ?" 

"  If  the  lieutenant  will  go  himself,  I'm  one  to  volunteer,"  said 
Ben  Mosely. 

"  Out  upon  thee,  you  young  varmint !  Do  you  mean  me  ? 
With  such  a  person  as  mine — a  figure  made  for  state  occasions 
and  great  ceremonials  only  1     Do  you  mean  7ne  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Why,  this  is  flat  treason  !  It's  a  design  against  my  life,  as 
well  as  my  dignity.  /  hunt  coons  !  1  splash  and  plunge  among 
these  hammocks,  bestraddle  fallen  cypresses,  rope  myself  with 
vines,  burrow  in  bogs,  and  bruise  nose  and  shin  against  snags 
and  branches !  Come  closer,  my  son,  that  I  may  knock  thee 
upon  the  head  with  this  lightwood  knot." 

"  Thank  you  for  nothing,  lieutenant— ^ I'm  well  enough  at  this 
distance,"  said  Ben,  coolly. 

"No — no,  my  children;  the  employment  should  always  suit 
the  party.  You  are  young  and  sligbt.  You  will  pass  through 
avenues  where  I  should  stick,  and  leap  bayous  through  which  I 
should  have  to  flounder :  my  better  plan  is  presiding  at  your 
feasts,  and  giving  dignity  to  your  frolics.  Call  up  your  dogs, 
Ben — you,  Stokes,  Higgins,  Joe,  Miller,  Charley,  Droze,  and 
Ike  Waring — and  put  out  without  more  delay.  I  know  thai 
you  can  get  us  more  coons  than  any  others  of  the  squad ;  and  1 
know  that  you  like  the  sport.  Be  about  it.  We  shall  console 
ourselves  during  your  absence,  as  well  as  we  can,  with  dance 
and  song,  with  a  few  games  of  old  sledge,  and  with  an  occasional 
draught  from  the  jug  of  Jamaica,  in  honor  of  your  achieve- 
ments." 

Some  playful  remonstrances  from  the  party  thus  chosen  were 
urged  against  the  arrangement,  and  no  doubt  one  or  more  of 
them  would  have  preferred  infinitely  to  remain  behind;    but 
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they  were  all  young,  and  the  supper  and  the  rest  of  an  hour, 
which  they  had  enjoyed,  had  put  them  in  the  humor  which  makes 
men  readily  submissive  to  a  superior,  particularly  when  the  labor 
takes  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  frolic. 

"  But  you  will  let  us  have  a  sup  of  the  Jamaica,  Uncle  Porgj , 
before  we  set  out  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  You  are  good  children ;  and  perhaps  your  only 
deficiency  is  in  the  matter  of  spirit.    You  shall  embrace  the  jug." 

"A  sup  all  round,"  was  the  cry  from  some  one  in  the  back 
ground. 

"  What  impudent  fellow  is  that,  yelping  out  from  the  darkness 
made  by  his  own  face  1  Let  him  come  forward  and  get  his 
deseji^s." 

"  If  that's  what  you  mean,  uncle,"  said  the  speaker,  coming 
forward,  "  I  shall  have  the  jug  to  myself." 

''  What !  you,  Pritchard  !  — the  handle  only,  you  dog !  Wlij' 
should  you  have  a  right   to  any  1" 

"  The  best  right  in  the  world.  And  now  let  me  ask.  Lieu- 
tenant Porgy,  where  this  old  Jamaica,  for  it  is  old  Jamaica, 
came  from  V 

"  Truly,  I  should  like  to  have  that  question  answered  myself. 
It  is  old  Jamaica,  I  avouch — very  old  Jamaica.  We  had 
not  a  drop  when  we  went  down  to  '  The  Oaks,'  and  the  gallon 
jug  that  Singleton  sent  out  to  us  was  soon  emptied,  dose  it  out 
as  cautifiusly  as  we  could.     Where,  then,  did  this  come  from  t" 

"  It's  a  devil's  gift,  I  reckon,"  said  another,  "  since  no  one  can 
tell  anything  about  it." 

"  A  devil's  gift ! — as  if  the  devil  gave  good  things  at  any 
time  !  But  if  a  devil's  gift,  my  children,  for  which  of  our  many 
virtues  has  he  bestowed  this  upon  us  V 

"And  I  say,"  cried  Pritchard,  "that  it  is  an  angel's  gift,  if  I 
know  anything  about  it.  And  I  ought  to  know,  shice  it  was  1 
w;ho  brought  it  here." 

"  Excellent  young  man  !"  cried  Porgy. 

"  Say,  excellent  young  woman,  too,"  was  the  response  of 
Pritchard,  "  since,  I  reckon,  you  owe  that  jug  to  Miss  Walton." 

"  The  deuce  we  do !  And  here  have  I  been  loiterimg  and 
hanging  over  the  jug,  and  arguing  about  its  origin  and  all  that 
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sort  of  nonBense,  without  knowing  by  instinct  whose  health  was 
to  be  first  honored.  Give  me  the  cup  here,  one  of  yon.  Let 
me  unseal.  Kate  Walton,  boys,  is  a  noble  ci-eature,  whom  we 
must  treat  with  becoming  reverence.  I  knew  her  when  she  was 
a  child,  and  even  then  she  was  a  calm,  prim,  thoughtftd,  but 
fond  and  generous  little  creature.  God  bless  her  !  Boys,  here's 
man's  blessing  upon  woman's  love  !" 

"  Three  times  three  !"  was  the  cry,  as  the  cup  went  round. 

"  We  are  mere  blackguards  now,  boys.  Nobody  that  sees  us 
in  these  rags,  begrimed  with  smoke,  could  ever  suppose  that  we 
had  been  gentlemen ;  but,  losing  place  and.  property,  boys,  we 
need  not,  and  we  do  not,  lose  the  sense  of  what  we  have  known, 
or  the  sentiment  which  stiU  makes  us  honor  the  beautiful  and 
the  good." 

"  Hem  !  After  supper,  lieutenant,  I  perceive  that  yon  are  al- 
ways sentimental,"  was  the  remark  of  Pritchard. 

"And  properly  so.  The  beast  is  then  pacified.  There  is 
then  no  conflict  between  the  animal  and  the  god.  Thought  is 
then  supreme,  and  summons  all  the  nobler  agencies  to  her  com- 
munion. But  have  ye  drunk,  ye  hunters  ?  Then  put  out.  You 
have  scarce  two  hours  to  daylight ;  and  if  you  hope  to  take  coon 
or  'possum,  you  must  be  stirring.     Gall  up  your  dogs." 

"Hee-up  !     Hee-up  !     Snap  ! — Teazer !  — Bull !" 

The  dogs  were  instantly  stirring,  shaking  themselves  free 
from  sleep,  their  eyes  turned  up  to  the  hunters,*  and  their  long 
noses  thrust  out,  while  they  stretched  themselves  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  horn. 

"  Here,  dogs  !  Hee-up  !  hee-up  !  hee-up  !  Away,  boys ! 
Hee-up  !  hee-up.  Snap  !  Teazer,  there  !  Bull !" 

And,  with  the  cheering  signals,  the  hunters  gathered  up  their 
torches,  some  taking  an  axe,  and  others  a  bundle  of  lightwood 
(resinous  pine),  beneath  the  arm.  Waving  their  lights  across 
the  darkness,  they  were  soon  away,  the  glimmer  of  the  torches 
showing  more  and  more  faintly  at  every  moment  through  the 
thick  woods  of  the  swamp.  The  dogs  well  knew  the  duties 
required  of  them,  and  they  trotted  off  in  silence,  slow  coursing 
with  their  noses  to  the  earth. 

This  interruption  lasted  but  a  moment;  and  while  some  of 
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the  party  remaining  in  the  camp  were  stretched  about  the  fire, 
drowsing  or  talking,  others  drew  forth  from  sainted  wallets  their 
well-thumbed  packs  of  cards.  A  crazy  violin  began  to  moan  in 
spasms  from  the  end  of  a  fallen  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  ham- 
mock, against  the  decaying  but  erect  branches  of  which  the 
musician  leaned,  while  his  legs  crossed  the  tnuik ;  and  other 
preparations  were  made  for  still  other  modes  of  passing  the  rest 
of  the  night,  but  few  being  disposed  to  give  any  heed  to  sleep. 
For  that  matter,  there  was  little  need  of  sleep  to  the  greater 
number.  They  had  slept,  the  scouts  excepted,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  preceding,  while  in  the  woods  near  "  The 
Oaks,"  and  while  waiting  on  the  movements  of  Singleton  dur- 
ing his  conference  with  Williamson  near  Izard's  camp.  They 
were  mostly  bright,  therefore,  for  the  contemplated  revels,  of 
whatever  sort.  A  wild  dance,  rather  more  Indian  than  civilized, 
exercised  the  fiddle  of  the  younger  man  of  the  group,  which  end- 
ed finally  in  a  glorious  struggle  to  draw  each  other  into  the  fire, 
around  which  they  circled  in  the  most  bewildering  mazes. — 
Such  figures  Taglioni  never  dreamed  of. — Little  heeding  these 
rioters,  Porgy  had  his  circle  busy  in  a  rubber  of  whist ;  while 
yet  another  group  was  deeply  buried  in  the  mysteries  of  "  seven- 
up,"  "  old  sledge,"  or,  to  speak  more  to  the  card,  "  all -fours."  — 
We  need  not  follow  the  progress  of  the  gamesters,  who,  in  the 
army,  are  usually  inveterate.  Enough  that  much  Continental 
money,  at  its  most  exaggerated  value,  changed  hands  in  the 
course  of  an  hour's  play ;  fortune  having  proved  adverse  to  the 
philosopher,  Porgy,  leaving  him  minus  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
— a  sum  which,  according  to  the  then  state  of  the  currency, 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  buy  for  the  winner  a  stout  pair  of 
negi'o  shoes. 

"CurSe  and  quit !"  cried  the  corpulent  lieutenant.  "There's 
no  luck  for  a  fat  man  after  supper.  And  now  tell  us.  Pritchard, 
how  you  got  possession  of  that  jug  of  Jamaica.  We  will  try  its 
flavor  again  while  you  tell  your  story.  One  better  appreqiates 
the  taste  of  his  lifjuor  a  full  hour  after  supper,  than  just  when 
he  has  finished  eating — the  palate  then  has  no  prejudices." 

The  party  replenished  their  horns,  after  the  Scandinavian 
fashion,  and  Pritchard  replied — 
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''  You  must  know  that  when  the  colonel  and  Miss  Walton 
came  out  to  meet  her  father  that  night  when  we  gave  Balfoi(r'B 
regulars  such  a  scare  and  tramp,  they  went  forward  beyond  the 
rice-stacks,  leaving  me,  Tom  Leonard,  and  somebody  else — Bill 
Mitchell,  I  think  it  was,  though  I  can't  say" — 

"No  matter  who — go  ahead." 

"  Well,  three  of  us  were  left  in  the  little  wood  of  scrubby 
oaks  between  the  stacks  and  the  dwelling,  as  a  sort  of  watch. 
Who  should  come  along,  a  httle  after  the  colonel  and  the  lady 
had  passed,  but  Cesar,  the  negro !  Him  we  captured,  and  he 
made  terms  with  us  immediately,  giving  up  his  prog;  and  his 
hands  were  full — this  jug  of  Jamaica,  a  small  cheese,  and  a  bag 
of  smoked  tongue.'' 

"  Smoked  tongue  and  cheese !  And  you  mean  to  say,  Ser- 
geant Pritchard,  that  you  have  suffered  these  most  important 
medicines  to  be  lost  ?  Smoked  tongues  and  cheese !  Wliat 
have  you  done  with  them  ?     I  have  seen  none  of  them." 

"I  knew  better  than  that,  lieutenant.  We  hadn't  well  got 
possession  of  the  negro  and  the  provisions,  before  the  cursed 
bugle  sounded.  The  negro  dodged;  Tom  Leonard  took,  the 
back  track  to  give  the  alarm ;  and  where  Bill  Mitchell  went — 
if  'twas  he — there's  no  telhng;  but  the  jug,  the  bag,  and  the 
cheese  lay  at  my  feet.     Was  I  to  lose  them — to  leave  them  1" 

"It  would  have  been  cowardice — nay,  treason — had  you 
done  so,  Sergeant  Pritchard." 

"  I  knew  that,  lieutenant ;  and,  gathering  up  the  good  things, 
I  pushed  out  for  the  great  bay  lying  west  of  the  mansion,  and 
had  just  time  to  hide  myself  and  the  jug" — 

"  The  tongue  and  cheese  ?     The  tongue,  the"  — 

"Oh,  I  hid  them,  too;  and  there  they  lay  safely,  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  cypress,  while  I  made  my  way,  after  the  red  coats  had 
passed,  back  to  the  camp.  We  took  the  circuit  by  the  bay, 
when  we  pushed  for  the  cypress,  and  I  then  picked  them  up  find 
brought  them  off.     I  have  them  all  here  in  safety." 

"  It  is  well  that  you  have  !  Yet  did  you  trifle  tenibly  with 
the  safety  of  these  valuable  stores.  Two  days  and  nights  hidden 
in  a  cypress  hole,  and  not  a  word  said  about  them !" 

"  I  knew  that  we  had  plenty  of  xpnison," 
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"  But  they  might  have  been  found  by  the  enemy,  Sergeant 
Pritchard.  They  might  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  Philis- 
tines!" 

"I  hid  them  too  well  for  that." 

"  They  might  have  been  eaten  up  by  the  wood-rats !" 

"  I  thrust  them  up  the  hoUow,  and  put  a  crotch-stick  up  to 
sustain  them." 

"  It  is  well  that  you  took  these  precautions.  Had  they  been 
lost,  Pritchard,  I  would  have  broiight  you  to  the  halberds. 
Good  things,  so  necessary  to  our  commissariat  and  medicine- 
chest,  are  not  to  be  periled  idly  ;  and  when  they  are  the  gift  of 
beauty,  the  trust  becomes  more  sacred  still.  You  may  thank 
your  stars,  Pritchard,  that  the  flavor  of  this  Jamaica  is  so  excel- 
lent"— smacking  his  lips  after  the  draught — "  I  feel  that  I  must 
forgive  you." 

"  I  should  like  a  little  sugar  with  mine,"  said  one  of  the  young 
fellows  stretching  out  his  horn. 

"Sugar !"  exclaimed  Porgy.  "What  sacrilege!  Young  man, 
where  did  you  receive  your  education  ?  W<iuld  you  spoil  a 
cordial  of  such  purity  as  this  with  any  wretched  saccharine  in- 
fusion 1  Sugar,  sir,  for  bad  rum,  not  for  good !  Take  it  as  it 
is ;  drink  it,  however  unworthy  of  it,  but  do  not  defile  it.  For 
such  an  offence  against  proper  taste  as  this,  were  justice  done,  a 
fellow  should  have  a  baker's  dozen  on  his  bare  back." 

The  youth  was  glad  to  receive  the  potion  assigned  him,  and 
to  swallow  it,  at  a  gulp,  unsweetened. 

"And  now,  boys" — they  had  now  ceased  dancing  and  play- 
ing, and  had  gathered  ar'ound  our  epicurean — "and  now,  boys* 
.  it  lacks  a  good  hour  to  the  morning,"  said  Porgy,  taking  out  a 
huge  silver  watch,  almost  as  large  and  round  as  a  Dutch  tur- 
nip, and  holding  it  up  to  the  fire  light.  "  There  are  no  eyes 
present  quite  ripe  for  sleep.  I  am  for  a  story  or  a  song.  Where's 
our  poet? — where's  Dennison?  He  has  not  had  a  sup  of  the 
creature.  He  must  drink,  and  give  us  something.  I  know  that, 
for  the  last  three  days,  he  has  been  hanunering  at  his  verses. 
A^ere  is  he  1     Bring  him  forward!" 

The  poet  of  the  camp  uncoiled  from  the  ragged  camlet  under 
irhich  he  had  been  musing  rather  than  drowsing — a  slender 
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youth  of  twenty -five,  with  long  and  massive  hair,  black  and 
disordered,  that  rolled  down  upon  his  shoulders;  and  a  merry 
dark  eye  that  seemed  to  indicate  the  exuberance  of  animal  life 
rather  than  thought  or  contemplation.  He  drank,  though 
without  seeming  to  desire  the  beverage,  and  was  then  assailed 
by  Porgy  for  his  song  or  story. 

"  You've  been  scribbling,  I  know,  in  your  eternal  book.  Let's 
see  what  you've  done." 

The  poet  knew  too  well  the  party  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
and  he  indulged  in  no  unnecessary  affectation.  He  had  become 
quite  too  well  accustomed  to  the  requisitions  of  the  camp  not  to 
understand  that,  in  moments  like  the  present,  each  member  had 
to  make  his  contribution  to  the  common  stock  of  enjoyment. 
The  hour  had  properly  come  for  his.  The  animal  excitement 
of  the  company  had  pretty  well  worked  off,  and  the  moods  of 
nearly  all — the  physical  man  being  somewhat  exhausted — 
were  prepared  for  more  intellectual  enjoyment.  He  professed 
his  readiness,  and  the  partisans  flocked  in  to  get  proper  places 
near  the  fire.  They  crowded  close  about  the  poet,  some  seated, 
others  kneeling,  and  others  in  the  background,  who  wished  to 
see  as  well  as  hear,  stretching  themselves  over  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  those  more  fortunate  in  having  found  places  within 
the  circle.  Meanwhile,  new  lightwood  braads  were  thrown  upon 
the  fire,  and  the  flames  blazed  up  gloriously,  in  singular  con- 
trast with  the  gloomy,  but  grotesque  shadows  of  the  surround- 
ing forest.  And  thus,  with  an  audience  admirably  disposed  to 
be  appreciative,  nowise  eager  to  be  critical,  and  by  no  means 
persuaded  that  fault-finding  is  one  of  the  most  essential  proofs 
of  judgment,  the  poet  of  the  partisans  spun  his  yarn,  in  a  rude, 
wild  measure,  well  adapted  to  his  audience  and  the  times. 

He  gave  them  a  mournful  and  exciting  ballad,  recounting  one 
of  the  frequent  events  of  the  war,  within  their  own  experience 
— the  murder  of  one  of  their  most  youthful  comrades,  while  on 
his  way  to  see  his  mistress,  a  beautiful  girl  of  Black  Mingo,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Beauty  of  Biitton's  Neck."  Her 
name  was  Britton,  and  that  of  her  lover  Calvert.  As  the  ballad 
of  our  poet  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  appeal'  in  these 
pages,  we  shall  give  the  story  in  prose.     Calvert  'eft  the  camp, 
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with  Marion's  permission.  It  was  remembered,  afterward,  that 
Marion,  on  granting  leave  to  the  young  ensign,  who  was  barely 
of  age,  said  to  him  with  a  grave  smile,  "  Be  on  the  look-oixt, 
Harry,  for  it  is  one  danger  to  the  youth  who  goes  freciuently  to 
see  his  mistress,  that  he  teaches  the  way  to  others."  Calvert, 
perhaps,  forgot  the  advice.  He  fell  into  an  ambush  prepared 
for  him  by  one  Martin,  who  was  also  the  lover  of  the  damsel, 
and  who  had  discovered  the  -route  usually  pursued  by  Calvert. 
Martin  was  the  leader  of  a  small  band  of  toiies.  He  brought 
them  together  with  great  secrecy,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
his  rival,  whom  he  finally  slew  in  cold  blood.  Then,  riding  to 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Britton,  he  i-udely  thrust  his  trophies  before 
the  damsel — the  sword,  cap:,  and  pistols  .of  her  lover,  which 
were  all  well  known  to  her.  The  scarf  which  she  had  wrought 
for  him  with  her  own  hands,  stUl  moist  with  his  blood,  was  also 
spread  before  her ;  and,  overawed  by  the  threats  of  the  desper- 
ado, the  mother  of  the  girl  not  only  consented  that  he  showld 
have  her,  but  proceeded  to  insist  upon  her  daughter's  immediate 
acceptance  of  the  hand  which  had  been  so  freshly  stained  with 
the  blood  of  her  betrothed. 

Mary  Britton  seemed  to  consent ;  but,  watching  her  oppor- 
tunity, she  contrived  to  steal  away  from  sight,  to  select  and 
saddle  one  of  the  best  horses  in  the  stable,  and  to  ride  away  to 
the  camp  of  Marion,  but  a  few  mUes  oflf,  without  awakening  the 
apprehensions  of  the  tories.  The  partisans  were  soon  and  sud- 
denly brought  down  upon  Martin's  gang,  who  were  surprised 
and  made  captive  to  a  man — Martin  himself  having  but  a  few 
moments  for  prayer,  and  suffering  death  upon  the  spot  where 
Calvert's  body  had- been  found. 

Such  was  the  ballad  of  our  forest  poet,  which  was  of  a  sort  to 
satisfy  the  critical  requisitions  of  most  of  his  companions — Lieu- 
tenant Porgy  alone,  perhaps,  excepted.  Not  that  he  refused 
to  receive  pleasure  from  the  narrative.  He  was  not  unwilling 
to  admit  that  his  sensibilities  were  touched  quite  as  keenly  as 
any  of  the  rest ;  but  his  tastes  kept  pace  with  his  sensibiUties, ; 
and,  while  his  comrades  were  breathing  sentiments  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  tories,  he  contented  himself  with  showing  that 
the  poet  was  not  perfect. 
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"  I  was  one,  the  Lord  be  praised,"  exclaimed  Pritchard,  "  at^ 
the  stringing  up  of  that  vile  beast,  Martin.  He  died  like  a 
coward,  though  he  lived  like  a  tiger." 

"  Pretty  much  the  case  always.  I  've  seldom  known  a  man 
who  hadn't  heart,  who  had  courage.  I  suppose,  Dennison, 
you're  as  near  the  truth  in  that  story  as  you  could  be.  You 
have  all  the  facts,  and  yet  you  are  not  truthful." 

"  How  so,  lieutenant  ?"  inq[uired  the  poet  with  an  air  of  pique. 

"  You  lack  simplicity.  '  You  have  too  many  big  words,  and 
big  figures.  Now,  the  essence  of  the  ballad  is  simplicity.  This 
is  particularly  necessary  in  a  performance  where  the  utmost 
fullness  and  particularity  of  detail  are  insisted  upon.  Here,  you 
do  not  generalize.  You  compass  the  end  aimed  at  by  elaborate 
touches.  The  effect  is  reached  in  a  dramatic  way ;  and  you  are 
called  upon  to  detail  the  particular  look,  the  attitudes,  and,  as 
closely  as  possible,  the  very  words  of  the  speaker." 

"  Would  you  have  had  me  introduce  all  the  oaths  of  the  out- 
law ?"  demanded  Dennison. 

"  No  ;  but  some  of  them  are  essential — enough  to  show  him 
truthfully,  and  no  more.  What  I  mean  to  require  throughout 
the  ballad  is  that  sort  of  detail  which  you  have  given  us  where 
you  make  the  old  lady  take  Mary  Britton  to  the  kitchen,  to 
argue  with  her  in  favor  of  marrying  Martin.  When  you  make 
th».  poor  girl  say,  '  You  too  against  me,  mother  V  you  reach  the 
perfection  of  ballad  writing.  Had  the  whole  story  been  written 
in  this  style,  Dennison,  I  should  have  asked  a  copy  at  your 
hands,  and  should  have  preserved  it  in  my  wallet  through  the 
campaign." 

"  Along  with  his  smoked  venison  and  mouldy  cheese,"  sotto 
voce,  said  the  disappointed  Dennison  to  one  of  his  companions, 
as  he  turned  away.  A  capacious  yawn  of  Lieutenant  Porgy 
was  the  fit  finish  of  a  criticism,  of  which  we  have  given  but  a 
small  specimen  ;  and  the  pajnty,  following  his  example,  dispersed 
to  their  several  covers,  seeking  that  sleep  for  which  the  poem 
and  the  critique  had  somewhat  prepared  them,  just  as  the  faint- 
est streaks  of  morning  were  beginning  to  show  themselves 
through  the  tops  of  the  cypresses.  With  daylight  the  coon- 
hnnters  came  in,  bringing  with  them  sundry  trophies  of  their 
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success ;  and  were  soon  after  followed  by  another  party  who 
had  just  left  Colonel  Walton.  Among  these  was  Walter  Griffin, 
a  person  of  no  small  importance  in  the  eyes  of  young  Lance 
Frampton.  The  reason  of  this  interest  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
Lance  had  been  on  the  qui  vive  for  some  time,  and  met  Griffin 
on  his  return,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp. 

"  And  how  is  all,  sir  ?"  was  the  rather  hesitating  question 
"  All  well.  Lance,  and  Ellen  sends  you  these." 
He  took  from  his  bobom,  as  he  spoke,  a  pair  of  coarse  cotton 
stockings,  knitted  recently,  and  handed  them  to  the  young  nuin 
with  a  good-natured  smile.  The  latter  received  them  with  a 
blush,  and  hurriedly  thrust  them  into  his  own  bosom.  It  was  a 
curious  gift  from  a  maiden  to  her  lover,  but  not  less  precious  as 
a  gift  because  of  its  homeliness.  Let  us  leave  the  cypress 
camp  to  its  repose  for  the  next  three  hours.  At  noon,  its  in- 
mates were  all  in  motion,  scouring  fleetly  across  the  country  in 
a,  northerly  direction. 

8» 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

SERIMMAGE. 

(JN  the  same  day  which  witnessed  the  departure  of  our  sqitad 
o'  partisans  from  the  swamps  of  the  Ashley  Cypress,  Singleton, 
otherwise  Fumess,  took  a  friendly  leave  of  his  new  acquaintance, 
Major  Proctor,  of  the  British  army.  We  have  seen  with  how 
much  sympathy  these  young  men  came  together ;  and  we  may 
add  that  not  a  single  selfish  feeling  was  at  work,  in  either 
bosom,  to  impair  the  friendship  thus  quickly  established.  Our 
quondam  loyalist  repeated  his  injunctions  to  hia  friend,  to  be 
wary  and  patient  in  his  encounters  with  his  subtle  enemy 
Vaughan,  whose  equal  coolness  and  lack  of  principle  were  sub- 
jects of  sufficient  apprehension  to  his  mind.  But  we  have  no 
need  to  renew  his  counsels  and  exhortations.  It  is  enough, 
that  the  friends  separated  with  real  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
interest,  and  that  the  advice  of  Singleton,  well-meant  and  sen- 
sible, was  such  as  Proctor  promised  to  observe  and  follow. 
Then  they  parted  with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  ;  Proctor  re- 
turning to  "  The  Oaks,"  and  Singleton,  as  loyalist  captain  of 
rifles,  pushing  over  to  Dorchester,  where  he  was  to  join  the 
train  of  wagons  under  the  escort  of  Lieutenant  Meadows,  who 
brought  him  letters  both  from  Balfour  and  Williamson.  Those 
from  the  latter  were  of  a  character  to  keep  up  the  ruse  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  our  partisan.  They 
were  written  to  the  old  acquaintance  of  Williamson  in  fhe  inte- 
rior, and  were  ostensibly  designed  to  bring  them  over  to  the 
king's  allegiance.  We  may  add  that  they  had  been  submitted 
to  Balfour's  inspection,  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Williamson  had 
lio  real  notion  that  his  letters  would  ever  reach  their  destination, 
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or,  if  they  did  so,  that  they  could  ever  possibly  help  the  British 
cause. 

We  shall  not  endeavor  to  detail  the  hourly  progress  of  the 
detaclwnent  and  train  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Meadows, 
pursuing  the  well-known  military  route  to  Camden  via  Nelson's 
Ferry.  They  moved  slowly;  the  events  occurring-were  few 
and  of  little  interest.  Except  at  well-known  places  of  rest,  and 
in  some  few  places  where  the  labors  of  a  plantation  were  still 
imperfectly  carried  on  with  a  few  slaves,  the  coniitry  seemed 
almost  wholly  abandoned.  Singleton  was  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  to  find  in  Lieutenant  Meadows  a  very  subhme  speci- 
men of  the  supercilious  John  Bull ;  a  person  of  more  decided 
horns  than  head,  muhsh,  arrogant,  cold,  inflexible ;  one  who  had 
religiously  imbibed,  as  with  his  mother's  milk,  all  the  usual 
scornful  prejudices  of  his  tribe  toward  the  provincials,iand  who, 
accordingly,  encouraged  no  sort  of  intimacy  with  the  supposed 
captain  of  loyalists.  This  relieved  our  partisan  from  all  that 
embarrassment  which  he  might  have  felt,  with  regard  to  his 
future  operations,  had  the  lieutenant  been  a  good  fellow,  and 
had  he  shown  himself  disposed  to  fall  into  friendly  intercourse. 
But  let  us  hurry  to  the  event. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  second  day  after  the  departure 
of  the  cavalcade  from  Dorchester,  that  Meadows  had  the  first 
intimation  of  probable  danger  from  an  enemy.  His  warning, 
however,  only  came  with  the  blow,  and  r[nite  too  late  to  allow 
him  either  to  evade  the  danger  or  properly  to  guard  against  it. 
Singleton  had  galloped  oflF  to  the  front,  and  was  pursuing  his 
way  entirely  alone,  some  two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the 
party.  He  had  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  moment  drew  nigh 
for  the  encounter  with  his  followers,  and.  he  preferred  to  with- 
draw from  close  proximity  with  one  who  was  not  only  indisposed 
to  show  himself  companionable,  but  who  might,  by  possibility, 
discover  in  the  struggle  much  more  of  the  truth  than  it  was  de- 
sirable for  our  partisan — still  as  Fumess — that  he  should  know. 
The  whole  train,  with  its  escort,  nearly  equally  distributed  in 
front  and  rear,  had  entered  a  long,  close,  circuitous  defile  in  a 
thickly-set  forest,  when  Singleton  was  apprised,  by  a  well-known 
whistle,  that  the  moment  was  at  hand  for  the  attack.     He  was, 
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accordingly,  not  a  whit  startled  at  the  Wild  yell  and  the  sharp 
shots  with  which  the  onset  was  begun. 

"  Marion's  men  !  Marion's  men  !  Hurrah  !"  was  the  slogan 
which  startled  suddenly  the  great  echoes  of  the  wood,  and 
caused  an  instant  sensation,  only  short  of  utter  confusion,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  British  detachment. 

But  Meadows,  with  all  his  faults  of  taste  and  temper,  was 
something  of  a  soldier,  and  never  lost  his  composure  fbr  a  mo- 
ment. He  hurried  forward,  with  the  first  signal  of  alarm,  and 
shouted  to  his  men  with  a  cheerful  courage,  while  he  sought  to 
bring  them  to  a  closer  order  and  to  confront  the  enemy,  who 
were  yet  scarcely  to  be  seen.  Singleton,  meanwhile,  wheeled 
about,  as  if  suffering  greatly  from  surprise,  yet  drawing  his 
sword,  nevertheless,  and  waving  it  above  his  head  with  the  air  of 
a  person  in  very  desperate  circumstances.  He  was  then  distinctly 
seen  to  rush  boldly  upon  the  assailing  Americans,  who  had  now 
completely  interposed  themselves  between  him  and  the  British. 

It  will  not  need  that  we  should  follow  his  particular  move- 
ments. It  will  be  quite  as  easy  to  conjecture  them.  Let  us 
give  our  attention  wholly  to  the  affair  with  the  detachment, 
which  was  short  and  sharp  as  it  was  sudden.  They  were  as- 
sailed equally  in  front  and  rear.  At  first,  as  he  beheld  the  cav- 
alry of  the  partisans,  and  heard  their  bugles  sounding  on  every 
hand.  Meadows  conceived  himself  to  be  dealing  wholly  with  that 
description  of  force.  He,  accordingly,  commanded  his  wagons 
to  wheel  about  and  throw  themselves  across  the  road  at  both 
extremities,  thus  seeking  to  close  all  the  avenues  which  would 
facilitate  the  charge.  But  he  reckoned  without  his  host.  His 
operation  was  only  in  part  successful ;  since,  before  the  move- 
ment could  be  fully  made,  the  troopers  were  already  cutting 
down  his  wagoners.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  rangers  of 
Singleton  began  to  show  themselves,  darkly  green,  or  in  iheir 
blue  uniforms,  among  the  trees  which  occupied  the  intervals, 
and  every  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  brought  down  its  chosen 
victim.  Meadows  himself  was  already  slightly  wounded  in  hisi 
bridle-arm,  and,  wheeling  about  his  steed  in  the  direction  of  the 
Bhot,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  group  just  making  their 
way  out  of  cover,  and  darting  boldly  upon  hie 
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He  clapped  spurs  to  his  steed  and  met  the  leader  of  the  assail- 
antsi,  who,  on  foot,  had  reached  the  open  road-space,  and  was 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  shelter  of  the  thicket.  This  per- 
son was  no  other  than  our  epicurean  friend.  Lieutenant  Porgy, 
who,  with  an  audacity  quite  inconsistent  with  his  extreme 
obesity,  advanced  with  sword  uplifted  to  the  encounter  with  the 
British  lieutenant.  A  single  clash  of  swords,  and  the  better- 
tempered  steel  of  the  Englishman  cut  sheer  through  the  inferior 
metal  of  the  American,  sending  one  half  of  the  shattered  blade 
into  the  air  and  descending  upon  the  cheek  of  Porgy,  inflicting 
a  slight  gash,  and  taking  off  the  tip  of  his  ear.  Another  blow 
might  have  been  fatal.  Meadows  had  recovered  from  the  first 
movement,  and  his  blade  was  already  whirled  aloft  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  stroke,  when  Porgy,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt, 
shot  the  horse  of  his  enemy  through  the  head.  The  animal  fell 
suddenly  upon  his  knees,  and  then  rolled  over  perfectly  dead. 
The  sword  of  Meadows  struck  harmlessly  upon  the  earth,  he 
himself  being  pinioned  to  the  groimd  by  one  of  his  legs,  upon 
which  the  dead  animal  lay.  In  this  predicament,  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  wield  and  to  use  his  sword,  he  threatened  Porgy 
at  his  approach.  The  latter,  still  grasping  his  own  broken 
weapon,  which  was  reduced  to  the  hilt  and  some  eight  inches 
only  of  the  blade,  totally  undeterred  by  the  demonstration 
of  the  Briton,  rushed  incontinently  upon  him,  and,  in  a  to- 
tally unexpected  form  of  attack,  threw  his  gigantic  bulk  over 
the  body  of  the  prostrate  Meadows,  whom  he  completely  cov- 
ered. The  other  struggled  fiercely  beneath,  and,  getting  his 
sword-arm  free,  made  several  desperate  efforts  to  use  his  weapon ; 
but  Porgy  so  completely  bestraddled  him  that  he  succeeded 
only  in  inflicting  some  feeble  strokes  upon  the  broad  shoulders 
of  the  epicure,  who  requited  them  with  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
mouth  with  the  iron  hilt  of  his  broken  sword. 

"  It's  no  use,  my  fine  fellow  ;  your  faith  may  remove  moun- 
tains, but  your  surrende  •  only  shall  remove  me.  You  are  cap- 
tive to  my  bow  and  spear.  Halloo  '  'nough  !'  now,  if  you  wish 
for  mercy." 

And,  stretching  himself  out  on  every  hand,  with  aims  extend- 
ed and  legs  somewhat  raised  on  the  body  of  the  dead  horse 
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Porgy  looked  down  into  the  very  eyes  of  his  prisoner ;  his 
great  beard,  meanwhile,  w  ell  sprinkled  with  gray,  lying  in  mas- 
ses upon  the  mouth  and  filling  the  nostrils  of  the  Englishman, 
who  was  thus  in  no  small  danger  of  suffocation. 

"  Will  nobody  relieve  me  from  this  elephant  ?"  gasped  the 
half-strangled  Meadows. 

"  Elephant !"  roared  Porgy.  "  By  the  powers,  but  you  shall 
feel  my  grinders  !" 

His  good  humor  was  changed  to  gall  by  the  offensive  expres- 
sion, and  he  had  already  raised  the  fragment  of  his  broken 
sword,  meaning  to  pummell  the  foe  into  submission,  when  his 
arm  was  arrested  by  Singleton,  now  appearing  in  his  appropriate 
character  and  costume.  Meadows  was  extricated  from  horse 
and  elephant  at  the  same  moment,  and  by  the  same  friendly 
agency,  and  rose  from  the  ground  sore  with  bniises,  and  pant- 
ing with  heat  and  loss  of  breath. 

"  It  is  well  for  him,  Colonel  Singleton,  that  you  made  your 
appearance.  I  had  otherwise  beaten  him  to  a  mummy.  Would 
you  believe  it  ? — he  called  me  an  elephant !  Me  !  Me  an  ele- 
phant !" 

"  He  had  need  to  do  so,  lieutenant ;  and  this  was  rather  a 
comphment  than  otherwise  to  your  mode  of  warfare.  He  felt 
yours  to  be  a  power  comparable  only  to  the  mighty  animal  to 
which  he  had  reference.  It  was  the  natural  expression  of  his 
feelings,  I  am  sure,  and  not  by  way  of  offence." 

"  I  forgive  him,"  was  the  response  of  Porgy,  as  he  listened 
to  this  explanation. 

"  Colonel  SLugleton,  I  believe,  sir?"  said  Meadows,  tendering 
his  sword.  "  The  fortune  of  the  day  is  yours,  sir.  Here  is  my 
sword.  I  am  Lieutenant  Meadows,  late  in  command  of  this  de- 
tachment." 

Singleton  restored  the  weapon  graciously,  and  addressed  a 
few  courteous  sentences  to  his  prisoner ;  but,  by  this  time,  Por- 
gy discovered  that  his  ear  had  lost  a  thin  but  important  slice 
from  its  pulpy  extremity.  His  annoyance  was  extreme,  and 
his  anger  rose  as  he  discovered  the  full  nature  of  his  loss. 

"Sir — Lieutenant  Meadows,"  said  he — "you  shall  give  me 
personal  satisfaction  for  this  outrage  the  moment  you  are  ex- 
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changed.  You  have  done  me  an  irreparable  injury  !  Tou  have 
marked  me  for  life,  sir —  given  me  the  brand  of  a  horse-thief — 
taken  off  one  of  my  ears  !  One  of  my  ears  !" 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  lieutenant,"  said  Singleton.  "  Only  the 
smallest  possible  tip  from  the  extremity.  Once  healed  it  will 
never  be  seen.  There  is  no  sort  of  deformity.  You  were  rath- 
er _/5<ZZ  in  that  quarter,  and  could  spare  something  of  the  devel- 
opment." 

"  Were  I  sure  of  that !" 

"  It  is  so,  believe  me.     The  thing  will  never  be  observed." 

"  To  have  one's  ears  or  nose  slit,  sir" — to  the  Briton — "  is, 
I  have  always  been  taught,  the  greatest  indignity  that  could  be 
inflicted  upon  a  gentleman." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  Meadows — "  very  sorry.  But  it  was 
the  fortune  of  war.  Believe  me,  I  had  no  idea  of  making  such 
a  wound." 

"  I  can  understand  that,  sir.  You  were  intent  only  in  taking 
off  my  head.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  did  not  succeed  in  that 
object,  since,  next  to  losing  my  ear,  I  should  have  been  partic- 
ularly uncomfortable  at  the  loss  of  my  head.  But,  if  my  ear 
had  been  maimed,  sir,  I  should  have  had  my  revenge.  And 
even  now,  should  there  really  be  a  perceptible  deficiency,  there 
shall  be  more  last  blows  between  us." 

The  British  lieutenant  bowed,  politely,  as  if  to  declare  his 
readiness  to  afford  any  necessary  satisfaction,  but  said  nothing 
in  reply.  Singleton  suffered  the  conversation  to  go  no  farther  ; 
but,  drawing  Porgy  aside,  .rebuked  him  for  the  rude  manner  of 
his  address  to  a  man  whose  visage  he  himself  had  marked  for 
hfe. 

"  You  have  laid  his  mouth  open,  broken  his  teeth,  and  injured 
his  face  for  ever  ;  and  he  a  young  fellow,  too,  probably  unmar- 
ried, to  whom  unbroken  features  are  of  the  last  importance." 

"  But  my  dear  colonel,  think  of  my  ear  ;  fancy  it  smitten  in 
two,  as  I  did,  and  you  will  allow  for  all  my  violence.  The 
mark  of  the  pillory  ought  to  suffice  to  make  any  white  man  des- 
perate." 

It  is  probable  that  Meadows,  when  he  became  aware  of  the 
true  state  of  his  mouth,  and  felt  his  own  disfigurements,  was 
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even  more  unforgiving  than  Porgy.  But  we  must  not,  in  this 
episode,  lose  sight  of  the  field  of  battle.  When  our  epicurean 
had  secured  the  person  of  the  British  lieutenant,  the  affair  was 
nearly  over.  The  surprise  had  been  complete.  The  conflict 
■was  as  short  as  it  was  sharp.  The  ambush  was  so  well  laid  as 
to  render  resistance  almost  unavailing ;  yet  had  it  been  desper- 
ately made,  and  the  victory  was  not  won  by  our  partisans  with- 
out the  loss  of  several  gallant  fellows.  The  followers  of  Mead- 
ows, taking  the  example  of  their  leader,  fought  quite  as  long 
and  as  stubbornly  as  himself,  without  haviijg  the  fortune  to  suc- 
cumb to  such  a  remarkable  antagonist.  A  brave  sergeant,  with 
a  small  squad,  made  a  fierce  effort  to  cut  through  the  partisan 
horse,  but  was  slain,  with  all  his  party,  in  the  attempt.  This  . 
was  the  most  serious  part  of  the  British  loss.  The  detachment 
was  so  completely  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  that  recklessness 
and  desperation  only  could  have  found  a  justification  for  fight- 
ing at  all.  A  prudent  soldier  would  have  been  -prepared  to 
yield  on  the  first  discovery  of  his  situation,  and  thus  avoided 
any  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  But  Meadows  was  brave  with- 
out being  circumspect.  His  own  account  of  the  affair,  as  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  Balfour,  will  answer  in  the  place  of  any 
farther  details  of  our  own. 

"  To  his  Excellency,  Nbsbitt  Balfour,  Esq. 

"  SiK  :  It  is  with  feelings  of  inexpressible  mortification,  that 
I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  complete  overthrow  and  capture  of 
the  detachment  under  my  command,  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  the  rebels  under  Colonel  Singleton,  of  Maribn's  Brigade. 
We  were  met  on  the  route  to  Nelson's  Eerry,  toward  sunset  of 
the  second  day  after  leaving  Dorchester,  and  attacked  in  a  close 
defile  near  Ravenel's  plantation.  We  suffered  no  surprise,  our 
advance  feeling  their  way  with  all  possible  caution,  and  firmly 
led  by  Sergeant  Camperdown,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  mention,  fell 
finally,  mortally  wounded,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Several  of  my  brave  follow- 
ers perished  in  the  same  despei-ate  attempt.  All  of  them  fought 
steadily  and  bravely,  but  without  success,  against  the  formida- 
ble numbers  by  which  we  were  surrounded.     Many  of  the  reb- 
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els  were  slain  ia  the  engagement,  being  seen  to  drop  in  the  con- 
flict ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  precise  loss, 
since  they  have  studiously  concealed  their  dead,  having  borne 
them  away  for  burial  to  the  thickets.  Our  loss,  I  regret  to  say, 
has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  force ;  the  desperate  valor 
of  our  men  provoking  the  enemy  to  the  most  unsparing  severi- 
ty. Eleven  of  them  were  slain  outright,  and  as  many  more  are 
likely  to  perish  from  their  wounds.  Three  of  the  teamsters 
were  cut  down  by  the  rebels  while  calling  for  quarters.  I  my- 
self am  wounded,  though  not  seriously,  in  my  right  shoulder 
and  face  ;  and  I  am  sufiPering  severely  from  bruises,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  horse,  which  was  killed,  falling  upon  me.  I  great- 
ly fear  that  Captain  Furness,  of  the  loyalists,  is  also  among  the 
slain.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him  since  the  action,  and  the 
enemy  can  give  no  account  of  him.  He  behaved  very  well  in 
the  affair,  and  with  a  bravery  not  unworthy  his  majesty's  regu- 
lar service.  He  was  exposed  to  particular  peril,  as,  with  great 
imprudence,  he  persisted  in  riding  in  advance  of  the  party,  leav- 
ing a  considerable  interval  between  himself  and  the  command. 
He  was  thus  cut  off  from  all  assistance.  When  last  seen,  he 
was  contending  unequally  with  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  the 
rebel  troopers,  who  finally  forced  him  out  of  the  field  and  into 
the'  forest,  where  he  was  either  slain  or  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  It  is  my  hope  that  he  has  done  so.  He  is  certainly 
not  among  the  prisoners.  Colonel  Singleton  was  not  at  the 
head  of  the  assailing  party.  He  came  up  and  took  command 
just  as  the  affair  was  over.  He  treats  us  with  a  courtesy  and 
attention  quite  unusual  with  the  rebels,  and  holds  out  to  me  the 
prospect  of  an  early  exchange.  He  has  already  hurried  off  the 
captured  wagons,  by  the  shortest  route,  to  the  Santee  ;  though 
I  perceive  that  one  of  them  has  been  sent  off  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. I  trust  that  your  excellency  will  believe  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  no  remissness  or  neglect  of  duty.  My  conscience 
acquits  me,  though  unfortunate,  of  any  culpable  disregard  to  the 
safety  of  my  charge.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's 
moist  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Oh.  Meadows." 
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,  This  letter  was  written  the  day  after  the  action.  Of  the  rage 
and  chagrin  of  Balfour,  on  receiving  it,  we  shall  learn  hereafter. 
The  reader  will  note  that  portion  of  its  contents  which  deeciibes 
the  game — unsuspected  by  the  Briton — which  was  played  by 
the  rebel  colonel.  When  apparently  forced  from  the  field,  he 
simply  retired  to  a  thicket,  where  he  changed  his  costume,  re- 
appearing, shortly  after,  on  the  field  in  his  own  proper  charac- 
ter. The  alteration  in  his  dress,  speech,  and  general  manner, 
was  so  thorough,  as  effectually  to  deceive  the  British  lieutenant, 
who  showed  himself  as  respectful  to  the  partisan  colonel  as  he 
had  been  cavalier  before  to  the  same  person  in  the  character  of 
a  simple  captain  of  loyalists. 

The  affair  ended,  Singleton  proceeded  to  secure  his  captives, 
send  off  the  captured  wagons,  arid  attend  to  the  wants  of  his 
wounded  and  the  burial  of  his  dead.  While  engaged  in  this 
melancholy  duty,  he  was  suddenly  called  away  by  Lance  Framp- 
ton,  who  conducted  him  into  the  adjoining  thicket.  The  youth 
could  scarcely  speak  from  emotion,  as  he  communicated  the  in- 
telligence of  the  mortal  hurts  of  Walter  Griffin.  The  dying 
man  was  quite  sensible  as  Singletbn  drew  nigh.  He  lay  be- 
neath an  oak,  upon  a  heap  of  moss,  which  had  been  raked  up 
hurriedly  to  soften  that  bed  of  earth,  to  the  coldness  and  hard- 
ness of  which  he  should  be  so  soon  utterly  insensible.  His 
friends  were  around  him,  satisfied,  as  well  as  himself,  that  as- 
sistance would  be  vain.  As  Singleton  and  Lance  Frampton 
drew  nigh,  the  youth  went  silently  and  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  sufferer.  Griffin  had  done  good  service  in  the  brig- 
ade. He  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  superiors.  Rescued  by 
Singleton  from  the  hands  of  a  blood-thirsty  tory,  named  Gas- 
kens,  who  had  made  himself,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  prisoners, 
and  who  was  actually  preparing  to  hang  him  on  the  spot,  Grif- 
fin acknowledged  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  partisan,  which  ren- 
dered his  fidelity  a  passion.  His  words,  on  the  approach  ol 
Singleton,  declared  his  sorrows,  not  at  his  own  fate,  but  that  his 
services  were  abeut  to  end. 

"  I've  fought  my  last  fight,  colonel ;  I've  done  all  I  couldi 
If  you  say  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  shall  die  satisfied." 

"  That  I  can  safely  say.  Griffin.     You  have  done  more  thap 
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your  duty  You  have  served  faithfully,  like  a  true  man ;  and 
your  country  shall  hear  of  your  services.  Can  we  do  nothing 
for  you,  Griffin  V     . 

"  I  have  it  here,  colonel — and  here  !" — his  hands  pointing  to 
his  side  and  breast.  "  Here  is  a  shot,  and  here  a  bayonet  stab  ; 
both  deep  enough.  I  feel  that  all's  over ;  and  all  that  I  want 
is  that  you  should  send  word  to  my  poor  wife  and  daughter. 
There's  my  watch,  colonel  —  I've  given  it  to  Lance  to  carry  to 
them — and  two  guineas  in  money.  It's  all  I  have  —  not  much 
— but  will  help  to  buy  corn  for  them  some  day  in  a  bad  season. 
Will  you  send  Lance,  colonel,  and  a  letter,  if  you  please  1" 

"  It  shall  be  done.  Griffin  ;  and  I  will  add  a  little  to  the  mon- 
ey, for  the  sake  of  your  family.  You've  served  long  and  well, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  with  little  pay.  The  money-chest  of  the 
British  that  has  just  fallen  into  our  hands  makes  us  richer  than 
usual.  Your  two  guineas  shall  be  made  ten.  Your  comrades 
wiU  see  that  your  wife  and  child  shall  never  suffer."' 

The  poor  fellow  was  much  affected.  He  took  the  hand  of 
Singleton  and  carried  it  feebly  to  his  heart. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  leave  you,  colonel,  now,  while  every  man  is 
wanted.  You  will  have  years  of  fighting,  and  I  sha'n't  be  there 
to  help  you.  Yes  !  I  will  be  there  !  Oh  !  colonel,  if  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  may  look  on  earthly  things,  after  the  earth  has  cov- 
ered the  body,  I'll  go  with  you  over  the  old  tracks.  I'll  be 
nigh  you  when  you  are  drawing  trigger  on  the  enemy  ;  and  if 
I  can  whisper  to  you  where  the  danger  lies,  or  shout  to  you 
when  the  bugle  sounds  the  charge,  you  shall  still  hear  the  voice 
of  Wat  Griffin  rising  with  the  rest,  "  Marion's  men,  boys  !  Hur- 
rah !  Marion  for  ever  !" 

In  a  few  hours  after  he  was  silent.  He  was  buried  in  the 
^pot  where  he  died,  beneath  that  great  old  mossy  oak  of  the  for- 
est— buried  at  midnight,  by  the  light  of  blazing  torches  ;  and 
well  did  his  comrades  understand  the  meaning  of  that  wild  sob 
from  Lance  Frampton,  as  the  first  heavy  clod  was  thrown  into 
the  shallow  grave  upon  the  uncoffined  corse,  wrapped  only  in 
his  garments  as  he  wore  them  in  the  fight. 

The  night  was  nearly  consumed  in  this  mournful  occupation. 
British  and  Americans  shared  a  common  grave.     The  partisans 
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had  lost  several  of  their  best  men,  though  by  no  means  the 
large  number  which  Meadows  had  assumed  in  his  letter  to  Bal- 
four. In  silence,  the  survivors  turned  away  from  the  cemetery 
which  they  had  thus  newly  established  in  the  virgin  forest,  and 
retired,  each  to  his  rude  couch  among  the  trees,  to  meditate 
rather  than  to  sleep.  Two  of  the  partisans,  however,  were 
drawn  aside  by  Singleton  for  farther  conference  that  night. 
These  were  Lieutenant  Porgy  and  the  young  ensign,  Lance 
Frampton.  To  these  he  assigned  a  double  duty.  With  a  small 
detachment,  Porgy  was  to  take  charge  of  a  wagon  with  stores, 
designed  for  Colonel  Walton,  whom  he  was  to  seek  out  between 
the  Edisto  and  the  Savannah.  In  order  to  effect  his  progress 
with  safety,  he  was  specially  counselled  to  give  a  wide  berth  to 
Dorchester — to  make  a  considerable  circuit  above,  descending 
only  when  on  the  Edisto.  Singleton  was  rightly  apprehensive 
that  the  report  of  Meadows'  disaster  would  set  all  the  cavalry 
of  Dorchester  and  Charleston  in  motion.  The  wagon  was  to  be 
secured  in  the  swamps  of  Edisto  until  Walton  could  be  found ; 
and,  with  the  duty  of  dehvering  it  into  his  keeping  fairly  exe- 
cuted, Porgy,  with  Frampton,  was  to  seek  out  the  dwelling  of 
Griffin's  wife  and  daughter,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Edisto,  conveying  a  letter  from  his  colonel,  and  the  little 
treasure  of  which  the  poor  fellow  died  possessed  —  Singleton 
having  added  the  eight  guineas  which  he  had  promised  to  the 
dying  man  ;  a  gift,  by  the  way,  which  he  could  not  have  made 
but  for  the  timely  acquisition  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  found  in 
the  British  money-chest. 

The  duty  thus  assigned  to  Porgy  and  Frampton  was  one  of 
interest  to  both  parties  ;  though  the  corpulent  lieutenant  sighed 
at  the  prospect  of  hard  riding  over  ground  so  recently  compass- 
ed which  lay  before  him.  At  first  he  would  have  shirked  the 
responsibility  ;  but  a  secret  suggestion  of  his  own  thought  rap- 
idly caused  a  change  in  his  opinions.  To  Lance  Frampton, 
who  stood  in  a  very  tender  relation  to  Ellen  Griffin,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  deceased,  the  task  was  one  eqjually  painful  and  grate- 
ful. To  Porgy,  the  interest  which  he  felt  was  due  to  consider- 
ations the  development  of  which  must  be  left  to  future  chaptere. 
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Singleton  wao  compelled  to  forego  the  small  but  valuable 
successes  which  he  had  been  pursuing,  by  a  summons  from  Mar 
ion.  The  latter  had,  by  this  time,  provoked  the  peculiar  hos- 
tility of  the  British  general.  Comwallis  sent  Tarleton  in  pur- 
suit of  him  with  a  formidable  force  ;  and  the  "  swamp-fox"  was 
temporarily  reduced  to  the  necessity  either  of  skulking  closely 
through  his  swamps,  or  of  taking  refuge  in  North  Carolina.  We 
shall  not  follow  his  fortunes,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with 
referring  to  them  simply,  in  order  to  account  for  Singleton's  ab- 
sence from  that  field,  along  the  Santee  and  the  Ashley,  in  which 
we  have  hitherto  seen  him  engaged,  and  where  his  presence  was 
looked  for  and  confidently  expected  by  more  than  one  anxious 
person.  He  had  made  certain  engagements  with  Williamson — 
subject  always  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  service — which  requir 
ed  him  to  give  that  gentleman  another  meeting  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  the  hope  of  this  meeting,  we  find  Williamson  very  fre- 
quently at  the-  Quarter  House,  or  at  the  tavern  immediately 
above  it,  known  as  the  Eight-Mile  House.  Sometimes  he  went 
alone  on  this  pilgrimage,  at  others  he  was  accompanied  by  com- 
panions whom  he  could  not  avoid,  from  among  the  officers  of  the 
British  garrison.  Most  commonly,  these  visits  were  ( stensibly 
for  pleasure.  Pic-nics  and  other  parties  were  formed  in  the 
city,  which  brought  out  to  these  favored  places  a  goodly  caval- 
cade, male  and  female,  who  rejoiced  in  iniral  breakfasts  and 
dinners,  and  gave  a  loose  to  their  merriment  in  the  wildest 
rustic  dances,     The  damsels  belonging  to  loyalist  families  read- 
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ily  joined  in  these  frolics.  It  was  a  point  of  honor  with  the 
"  rebel  ladles"  to  avoid  them ;  a  resolution  which  the  British 
officers  vainly  endeavored  to  combat.  Balfour  himself  frequent- 
ly strove  to  engage  Katharine  Walton  as  one  of  a  party  es- 
pecially devised  in  her  honor,  but  without  success. 

It  is  time,  by  the  way,  that  we  should  recall  that  young  maid- 
en to  the  reader's  recollection.  She  was  received  fnto  the  fam- 
ily of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Diqk  Singleton,  the  aunt  of  her  lover. 
This  old  lady  was  a  woman  of  Roman  character,  worthy  to  be 
a  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  She  was  sprung  of  the  best  Virginia 
stock,  and  had  lost  her  husband  in  the  Indian  wars  which  rav- 
aged the  frontier  during  the  last  great  struggle  of  the  British 
with  the  French  colonies.  She  was  firmly  devoted  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary movement — a  calm,  frank,  firm  woman,  who,  without 
severity  of  tone  or  aspect,  was  never  seen  to  smile.  She  had 
survived  some  agonies,  the  endurance  of  which  sufficiently  serv- 
ed to  extinguish  all  tendencies  to  mirth.  Her  dwelling  in  Church 
street,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tradd,  was  a  favorite  point  of 
re-uuion  among  the  patriots  of  both  sexes.  Hither,  in  the  dark 
days  which  found  their  husbands,  their  brothers,  their  sons  in 
exile,  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  prison-ship,  came  the  Rutledges, 
the  Laurens',  the  Izards,  and  most  of  the  well-known  and  fa- 
mous families  of  the  Low  Country  of  Carolina,  to  consult  as  to 
the  future,  to  review  their  condition,  consider  their  resources, 
and,  if  no  more,  "  to  weep  their  sad  bosoms  empty."  Katha- 
rine Walton  was  not  an  unworthy  associate  of  these.  She  was 
already  known  to  the  most  of  them  personally,  and  by  anecdotes 
which  commended  her  love  of  country  to  their  own ;  and  they 
crowded  about  her  with  a  becoming  welcome  when  she  came. 

These  were  not  her  only  visiters.  She  was  an  heiress  and  a 
beauty,  and  consequently  a  belle.  Balfoiir  himself,  though  past 
the  period  of  life  when  a  sighing  lover  is  recognisable,  was 
pleased  to  forget  his  years  and  station  in  the  assumption  of  this 
character.  He  was  followed,  at  a  respectful  distance,  by  others, 
whom  it  better  suited.  There  were  the  Campbells,  the  one 
known  as  "  mad,"  the  other  as  "  fool,"  or  "  crazy"  Campbell ; 
there  was  Lachlin  OTergus,  a  captain  of  the  guai-ds,  a  fierce, 
voung,  red-headed  Scotchman :    there  was  the  ^-allant  Majoi 
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Bany,  le  hel  esprit  of  the  British  garrison,  a  wit  and  rhymester ; 
and  his  inseparable,  or  shadow,  Capt.  M'Mahon,  a  gentleman 
■who,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  self-esteem  in  the  world, 
might  have  been  willing  to  yield  up  his  own  individuality,  could 
he  have  got  in  place  of  it  that  of  his  friend.  And  Bany  was 
almost  as  appreciative  as  M'Mahon.  They  were  the  moral  Si- 
amese of  the  garrison,  who  perpetually  quoted  each  other,  and 
bowed,  as  if  through  self-respect,  invariably  when  they  did  so. 
There  were  others  who,  like  these,  with  them  and  after  them, 
bowed  and  sighed  at  the  new  altars  of  beauty  which,  perforce, 
were  set  up  when  Katharine  Walton  reached  the  city ;  and  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Singleton,  from  having  hitherto  been  only  the  sad 
resort  of  the  unhappy,  who  mourned  over  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  was  now  crowded,  on  all  possible  occasions,  by  the  tri- 
umphant, whose  iron  heels  were  pressed  upon  its  bosom.  Nor 
could  the  venerable  widow  object  to  this  intrusion,  or  discourage 
it  by  a  forbidding  voice  or  aspect.  She  had  been  long  since 
taught  to  know  that  the  "  rebel  ladies"  were  only  tolerated  by 
the  conquerors,  who  would  rejoice  in  any  pretext  by  which  they 
would  seem  justified  in  driving  forth  a  class  whose  principles 
were  offensive,  and  whose  possessions  were  worthy  of  confis- 
cation. She  resigned  herself  with  a  good  grace  to  annoyan- 
ces which  were  unavoidable,  and  was  consoled  for  her  meek- 
ness as  she  discovered  that  Katharine  Walton  was  as  little 
disposed  to  endure  her  visiters  as  herself.  She  esteemed  the 
tribe  at  its  true  value. 

It  was  seldom  that  the  "  loyalist  ladies"  showed  themselves 
in  the  circles  of  Mrs.  Singleton.  They  were  held  to  have  lost 
caste  by  the  position  which  they  had  taken,  and,  perhaps,  felt 
some  misgivings  themselves  that  the  forfeiture  was  a  just  one. — 
It  was  seldom  that  they  desired  to  intrude  themselves  ;  or,  ra- 
ther, it  was  seldom  that  this  desire  was  displayed.  They  held 
a  rival  .set,  and  endeavored  to  console  themselves  for  their 
exclusion  from  circles  which  were  enchanted  by  a  prescriptive 
prestige  of  superiority,  by  the  gayety  and  splendor  of  their  fes- 
tMties.  They  formed  the  materiel  and  personnel  of  the  great 
parties  given  by  General  Leslie,  by  the  Colonels  Cniden  and 
Balfour,  and  by  other  leading  officers  of  the  British  army,  when 
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desirous  of  conciliating  favor,  or  relieving  the  tedium  of  garrison 
life. 

As  a  ward  of  Colonel  Cruden,  and  measurably  in  the  power 
of  Colonel  Balfour,  it  was  not  possible  for  Katharine  Walton 
wholly  to  escape  the  knowledge  of,  and  even  some  degree  of 
intimacy  with,  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  British  party.  A  few 
of  them  found  their  way,  accordingly,  to  Mrs.  Singleton's. 
Some  of  these  were  persons  whose  political  sympathies  were 
not  active,  and  were  due  wholly  to  the  direction  taken  by  their 
parents.  Others  were  of  the  British  party  because  it  was  the 
most  brilliant ;  and  others,  again,  because  of  warmer  individual 
feelings,  who  had  found  objects  of  love  and  worship  where  pa- 
triotism— the  more  stately  virtue — could  discover  nothing  but 
hostility  and  evil. 

Of  these  persons  we  may  name  a  few  of  whom  the  local  tra- 
dition still  entertains  the  most  lively  recollections.  Conspicuous 
among  these  damsels,  known  as  "  loyalist"  belles  of  Charleston, 
during  its  occupation  by  the  British  army,  were  "  the  Herveys ;" 
three  sisters,  all  of  a  rich,  exuberant,  voluptuous  beauty,  and 
one  of  them,  at  least,;  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three,  of  a  wild 
and  passionate  temper.  "  Moll  Harvey,"  as  she  was  familiarly 
known,  was  a  splendid  woman,  of  dark,  01eopa:tra-like  eyes  and 
carriage,  and  of  tresses  long,  massive,  and  glossUy  black  as  the 
.raven's  when  his  wing  is  spread  for  iiight  in  the  evening  sun- 
light. A  more  exc[uisite  figure  never  floated  through  the  mazes 
of  the  dance,  making  the  eye  drunk  with  delirium  to  pursue  Tier 
motion.  She  was  of  subtle  intellect  also,  keen  and  quick  at 
repartee,  with  a  free,  spontaneous  fancy,  and  a  spirit  as  bold  and 
reckless  as  ever  led  wilful  fancy  wandering.  She  had  been,  for 
a  long  time,  the  favorite  of  Balfour.  He  had  sighed  to  her, 
and  followed  her  with  addresses  that  only  seemed  to  forbear  the 
last  avowal.  But  this,  though  still  forborne,  was  still  anticipated 
hourly  by  all  parties,  the  lady  herself  among  them.  That  Bal- 
four still  refrained  was  a  matter  of  common  surprise,  and  to  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways  only.  Though  of  the  best  family 
connections,  she  had  no  fortune.  This  might  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  he  should  forbear  to  unite  himself  irrevocably  with  her, 
or  with  any  woman ;   for  the  commandant  of  Charleston  was 
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notorious  for  his  equal  greediness  of  gain  and  his  ostentatious 
expenditure.  There  was  yet  another  reason.  Moll  Harvey  had 
made  herself  somewhat  too  conspicuous  by  her  flirtations  with 
no  less  a  person  than  Prince  William,  then  in  the  navy ;  better 
known  to  us  in  recent  periods  as  "William  IV.,  king  of  Great 
Britain.*  She  might  have  been  only  vain  and  frivolous,  but  the 
mouths  of  public  censure  whispered  of  errors  of  still  graver  char- 
acter. She  certainly  gave  much  occasion  to  suspicion.  That 
the  prince  was  madly  fond  of  her  is  beyond  question.  It  was 
even  said  that  he  had  proposed  to  her  a  secret  marriage,  but 
that  the  proud,  vain  spirit  of  the  girl  would  listen  to  nothing 
short  of  the  pubhc  ceremonial.  Such  was  the  on  Ait  among 
those  most  friendly  and  most  inclined  to  defend  her  conduct. 
This  may  have  been  wild  and  daring  rather  than  loose  or  licen- 
tious ;  but  a  woman  is  always  in  danger  who  prides  herself  in 
going  beyond  her  sex.  Enough,  that  public  conjecture,  seeking 
to  account  for  Balfour's  reluctance  to  propose  for  her  hand, 
while  evidently  passionately  fond  of  her  person,  was  divided 
between  his  known  avarice,  aind  his  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
her  conduct  in  the  flirtation  with  his  prince.  Such  were  his 
relations  with  Moll  Harvey  at  the  period  when  he  first  saw 
Ksitharine  Walton,  and  was  struck  with  the  twofold  attractions 
of  her  beauty  and  her  fortune. 

There  were  three  other  young  ladies,  belonging  to  the  British 
paiiy,  with  whom  Katharine  Walton  shortly  found  herself 
brought  occasionally  into  contact.  One  of  these  was  Miss  Mary 
Boupell,  who  divided  the  sway  over  the  hearts  of  the  garrison 
very  equally  with  her  competitors.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
George  Roupell,  a  firm  and  consistent  royalist,  a  man  of  worth 
and  character,  who,  before  the  Revolution,  had  been  one  of  the 
king's  council  (colony),  and  held  the  lucrative  office  of  post- 
master. Mary  Roupell  was  a  proud  beauty,  as  haughty  as  she 
was  lovely,  and  particularly  successfttl  in  the  ball-room.  It  was 
never  her  fortune,  on  such  occasions,  to  remain  unnoticed,  a 
meek,  neglected  flower  against  the  wall. 

Paulina  Phelps  was  another  of  these  loyalist  beauties.     She 
was  a  lady  of  handsome  fortune,  and  of  one  of  the  most  respec 
*  Traditional. 
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table  families.  With  many  admirers,  she  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  conquest  of  one  of  the  most  dashing  gallants 
of  the  garrison.  This  was  Major  Campbell-.— Major  Archibald 
Campbell,  or,  as  he  was  better  known,  "  Mad  Ajchy,"  or  "  Mad 
Campbell" — a  fellow  of  equal  daring  and  eccentricity ;  his  dash- 
mg  and  frequent  adventures  of  a  startling  nature  securing  for 
him  his  very  appropriate  nickname.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  record  some  of  these  adventures  in  the  course  of  our  narrative, 
by  which  we  shall  justify  its  propriety. 

There  was  still  another  damsel,  ranked  among  the  loyalist 
ladies  of  Charleston,  whom  we  should  not  properly  style  a  belle, 
since  she  was  not  acknowledged  to  possess  this  distinction.  Yet 
her  beauty  and  grace  were  worthy  of  it.  EUa  Monckton  was  a 
blonde  and  a  beauty ;  but  the  eager  impulse  of  her  nature, 
which  might  have  carried  her  forward  to  conquests — at  least 
secured  her  some  of  the  social  triumphs  in  which  her  compan- 
ions delighted — had  been  checked  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
condition.  Her  family  was  reduced ;  her  mother  lived  upon  a 
pittance,  after  ha^nng  been  accustomed  to  prosperity,  and  her 
brother,  a  youth  a  year  younger  than  his  sister,  obtained  his 
support  in  the  emplojTnent  of  Balfenr,  as  his  secretary.  Ella 
was  just  twenty  years  old,  with  features  which  looked  greatly 
younger,  an  almost  infantine  face,  but  in  which,  in  the  deep 
lustrous  depths  of  her  dark  blue  and  dewy  eyes,  might  be  read 
the  presence  of  the  ripest  and  loveliest  thoughts  of  womanhood 
and  intellect.  She  was  quiet  and  retiring — sensitively  so — shy 
to  shrinking;  yet  she  united  to  this  seemingly  enfeebling  charac- 
teristic a  close,  earnest  faculty  of  observation,  a  just,  discrimi- 
nating judgment,  high  resolves,  deliberate  thought,  and  a  warm, 
deeply-feeling,  and  loving  nature.  She  was  one  of  those,  one 
of  the  very  few  among  the  rival  faction,  who  commended  them- 
selves, in  any  degree,  to  the  sympatliies  of  Katharine  Walton. 
Yet,  properly  speaking,  Ella  Monckton  had  no  active  sympa- 
thies with  the  British  party.  Her  father  had  been  a  supporter 
and  servant  of  the  crown,  and  she  rather  adopted  his  tendencies 
tacitly  than  by  any  exercise  of  will.  That  her  brother  should 
find  his  employment  with  Balfour,  should  be  another  reason  for 
lier  loyalty.     There  were  yet  other  reasons  st^ll,  which  we  must 
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leave  to  future  occasions  to  discover.  Shy  and  sensitive  as  was 
the  spirit  of  Ella  Moncktoa  she  was  singularly  decisive  in  the 
adoption  of  her  moods.  These  were  rarely  changeable  or  capri- 
cious. They  grew  out  of  her  sympathies  and  affections ;  and 
she  was  one  of  those  who  carry  an  earnest  and  intense  nature 
under  an. exterior  that  promised  nothing  of  the  sort.  Her  heart 
already  deeply  interested  in  the  business  most  grateful  and  most 
important  of  all  to  the  woman — her  affections  involved  beyond 
recall — she  was  as  resolute  in  all  matters  where  these  were 
concerned,  as  if  life  and  death  were  on  the  issue.  And,  with 
such  a  heart  as  hers,  the  issue  could  be  in  the  end  no  other  than 
life  and  death.  But  these  hints  will  suffice  for  the  present. 
fomishing  clews  to  other  chapters. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

BROTHER  AND   SISTER. 

It  was  late  at  night.  The  close  of  the  day  in  Charleston 
had  heen  distinguished  by  the  return  of  Balfour  from  Dorches- 
ter. Waiting  on  his  moods,  rather  than  rendering  him  any 
required  services,  his  secretary,  Alfred  Monckton,  lingered  until 
abruptly  dismissed.  He  hurried  away,  as  soon  as  his  permission 
was  obtained,  to  the  ancient  family  abode,  one  of  the  remotest, 
to  the  west,  at  the  foot  of  Broad  street.  The  dwelling,  though 
worn,  wanting  paint,  and  greatly  out  of  repair,  attested,  in  some 
degree,  the  former  importance  of  his  family.  It  was  a  great 
wooden  fabric,  such  as  belonged  particularly  to  the  region  and 
period,  capable  of  accommodating  half  a  dozen  such  famUies  as 
that  by  which  it  was  now  occupied.  The  Widow  Monckton, 
with  her  two  children,  felt  all  her  loneliness.  She  had  waited 
for  Alfred  till  a  late  hour,  until  exhaustion  compelled  her  to  re- 
tire ;  foregoing  one  of  her  most  grateful  exercises,  that  of  wel- 
coming her  son  to  her  arms,  and  bestowing  upon  him  her  nightly 
blessing.  He  was  her  hope,  as  he  was  her  chief  support.  She 
well  knew  how  irksome  were  his  labors,  under  the  eye  of  such 
a  man  as  Balfour.  And  still  she  knew  not  half.  But  her 
knowledge  was  sufficient  to  render  her  gratitude  to  her  boy  as 
active  as  her  love ;  and  once  more  repeating  the  wish,  for  the 
third  time,  "  How  I  wish  thai  Alfred  would  come  !"  she  left  her 
good-night  and  blessing  foi:  him  with  Ella,  his  sister,  who  de- 
clared her  purpose  to  sit  up  for  him. 

This,  indeed,  was  her  constant  habit.  It  was  in  comphance 
equally  with  her  inclination  and  duty.  A  tender  and  confiding 
sympathy  swayed  both  their  hearts,  and  the  youth  loved  the 
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sister  none  the  less  because  love  between  them  was  a  duty 
She  was  his  elder  by  a  single  year ;  and,  shy  and  shrinking  as 
was  her  temperament,  it  was  yet  calculated  for  the  control  of 
his.  Yet  he  was  c[uick  and  passionate  in  his  mdods,  and  it  was 
only  with  the  most  determined  reference  to  the  condition  of  his 
aged  mother,  her  dependence  upon  his  patient  industry  and  his 
submission,  that  he  was  able  to  endure  a  situation  which,  but 
too  frequently,  was  made  to  wound  his  pride  and  outrage  his 
sensibilities.  Balfour  was  an  adept  in  making  all  about  him  feel 
their  obligations  and  dependence. 

Alfred  Monckton  was  of  slight  frame  and  delicate  appearance. 
In  this  respect,  he  resembled  bis  sister ;  but,  otherwise,  there 
was  physically  but  little  similarity  between  them.  While  sh=5 
was  a  blonde,  of  a  complexion  as  delicate  as  tha'  of  the  rose- 
leaf,  the  crimson  blood  betraying  itself  through  her  cheeks  at 
every  pulsation,  he  was  dark  and  swarthy,  with  keen,  quivering 
black  eyes,  and  hair  of  the  blackest  hue  and  the  richest  gloss. 
A  slight  mustache,  little  deeper  than  a  pencil  line,  darkened 
upon  his  lip  ;  but  nowhere  was  his  cheek  or  chin  rendered  man- 
ly by  a  beard.  This  description  must  suffice.  So  much,  per- 
haps, is  necessary  in  connection  with  the  character  which  we 
propose  to  draw. 

His  sister  received  him  with  a  kiss  and  an  embrace 

"  You  have  been  drinking  wine,  Alfred  ?" 

"  Yes,  Ella.  And  I  sometimes  think  that  the  liquor  will 
hoke  me,  as  I  drink  at  the  board  of  Balfour." 

"  And  why,  pray  1" 

"  He  bids  me  drink,  Ella ;  he  does  not  ask.  He  commands  ; 
md  you  can  scarcely  understand  how  such  a  command  should 
oe  offensive,  when  you  know  that  I  relish  old  Madeira  as  well 
as  any  one.  But  so  it  is.  It  is  as  if  he  would  compensate  me, 
m  this  manner,  for  the  scorn,  the  contempt,  the  frequently 
haughty  and  almost  brutal  insolence  of  his  tone  and  manner. 
How  I  hate  him  !" 

'.'Bear  with  him,  my  brother,  for  our  mother's  sake." 

"  Do  I  not  bear,  Ella  1     Ah  !  you  know  not  half." 

"  Nor  would  I  know,  Alfred,  unless  I  could  relieve  you.  But 
-  he  has,  then,  returned  ?" 
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"  Yes ;  late  this  evening.  He  comes  back  in  great  good 
humor.  He  talks  nothing  now  but  of  the  famous  beauty,  Kath- 
arine Walton.  She  is  his  new  passion ;  and  Moll  Harvey  is  in 
great  danger  of  losing  her  ascendency.  Miss  Walton  is  wealthy 
as  well  as  handsome.  I  have  not  seen  her ;  but  she  is  already 
in  the  city." 

"  In  the  city,  Alfred  1"  was  the  inquiry,  in  tones  singularly 
subdued  and  slow,  as  if  they  required  some  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker  to  bring  them  forth. 

"  Yes.  It  appears  that  she  arrived  yesterday  or  the  day 
before.  But  I  heard  nothing  of  it  till  he  came.  He  has  al- 
ready,been  to  see  her.  She  lodges  with  her  kinswoman,  Mrs. 
Dick  Singleton,  where  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
her." 

"  I  do  not  care  to  meet  her,  Alfred,"  was  the  hastily-uttered 
answer ;  and  the  sounds  were  so  sad,  that  the  youth,  placing  a 
hand  on  each  of  her  cheeks,  and  looking  steadily  into  her  large 
blue  eyes,  inquired,  curiously  and  tenderly — 

"  And  why,  Ellen,  my  sister — why  have  you  no  curiosity  to 
see  the  beauty  whom  the  whole  city  will  run  to  see !" 

"  That  alone  should  be  a  sufficient  reason.'' 

"  Ah  !  but  there  is  yet  another,  my  sister.  Your  voice  is  very 
sad  to  night.  Ella,  my  dear  Ella,  beware  of  your  little  heart. 
I  am  i>ot  a  sufficient  counsellor  for  it,  I  know ;  but  I  can  see 
when  It  suffers,  and  I  can  give  you  warning  to  beware.  You  do 
not  tell  me  enough,  EUa.  You  do  not  confide  sufficiently  to 
your  brother — yet  I  see  ! — I  see  and  fear !" 

"  What  do  you  fear,  Alfred  V 

"  I  fear  that  you  are  destined  to  suffer  even  more  than  you 
have  done.  I  have  other  news  to  tell  you,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not  your  feelings,  will  make  you  still  more  unhappy." 

"  Do  not — do  not  keep  me  in  suspense,  Alfred." 

"  I  will  not.  You  will  know  it  sooner  or  later-,  and  it  is  best 
always,  to  hear  ill  news  at  first,  from  friendly  Ups.  Major 
Proctor  is  disgraced,  and  that  subtle,  snake-like  fellow,  Vaughan, 
!S  now  in  command  of  the  post  at  Dorchester  !" 

The  maiden  clasped  her  hands  together  in  speechless  suffering. 

"  Ah,  Ella !    I  was  afraid  of  this.     I  have  seen,  for  a  long 
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time,  how  much  you  thought  of  Major  Proctor ;  yet  you  told  me 
nothing." 

"  And  what  was  I  to  tell  you  1  That  I  loved  hopelessly ; 
that  my  heart  was  yielded  to  one  who  had  no  heart  to  give ; 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  unmaidenly  weakness  of  loving 
where  I  could  have  no  hope  of  return ;  that,  with  the  fondness 
of  the  woman,  I  lacked  her  delicacy,  and  suffered  the  world  to 
see  that  passion  which  I  should  never  have  suffered  myself  to 
feel  until  my  own  heart  had  been  soUcited  !  Oh  !  Alfred,  was 
this  the  confession  that  my  brother  would  have  had  me  make '! 
You  have  it  now !  I  have  shown  you  all !  Would  it  have 
availed  me  anything  that  I  had  told  you  this  before  ?" 

This  was  passionately  spoken,  and  the  girl  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands  as  she  made  the  confession ;  while  an  audible  sob, 
at  the  conclusion,  denoted  the  convulsive  force  of  that  emotion 
which  she  struggled'  vainly  to  suppress. 

"  Ah,  my  poor,  sweet  sister !  It  is  what  I  feared.  I  have 
not  studied  your  heart  in  vain.  And,  what  is  worse,  I  can  bring 
you  no  consolation.  I  can  not  even  give  you  counsel.  Proctor, 
it  is  said,  is  devoted  to  Miss  Walton.  It  is  through  his  passion 
for  her  that  he  is  disgraced.  He  is  said  to  have  helped  her 
father  in  his  escape  at  Dorchester,  and  is  to  be  court-martialed 
for  the  offence.  The  charge  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  amounts 
to  something  more  than  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  a  charge  of  trea- 
son, and  may  peril  his  life ;  at  all  events,  it  perils  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  honor  and  an  officer." 

"  And  this  is  all  the  doing  of  that  venomous  creature,  Vaughan  ! 
I  know  it,  Alfred.  This  bold,  bad  man,  has  been  at  work,  for  a 
long  while,  spinning  his  artful  web  about  the  generous  and 
unsuspecting  nature  of  Proctor.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  save 
him  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  anything." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  coldly,  Alfred.  Something  mmt  be  done. 
You  know  not  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  resolute  and  devo- 
ted spirit,  however  feeble,  where  it  honors — where  it  loves! 
The  mouse  may  relieve  the  Uon,  Alfred." 

"  You  speak  from  your  heart,  Ella,  not  from  your  thought." 

"  And  the  heart  has  a  faculty  of  strength,  Alfred,  superior  t  > 
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any  thought.  iCov  may  do  something,  mj'  brother.  You  will 
do  something.  If  we  are  only  in  possession  of  the  counsels  of 
the  enemy,  we  may  contrive  to  baffle  them.  You  will  see  — 
you  will  hear.  You  will  know  where  Balfour  and  Vaughan 
plant  their  snares ;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  give  warning,  in 
due  season,  to  the  noble  gentleman  whom  they  would  destroy." 

"  Ella,  my  sister,"  replied  the  other  gravely,  "  you  forget  that 
I  am,  in  a  measure,  the  confidant  of  Balfour.  It  will  not  do  for 
me  to  betray  his  secrets.  I  have  hitherto  withheld  nothing  from 
you.  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  my  other  self;  but,  remember, 
these  are  not  my  secrets  which  I  confide  to  you.  They  must 
be  sacred.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  communicate  to  you 
the  counsels  of  my  employer,  wth  the  apprehension  that  you 
will  use  your  knowledge  to  defeat  them.'' 

The  warm,  conscious  blood  rushed  into  the  face  of  the  maiden. 
She  hesitated ;  she  felt  a  keen  sting  of  self-reproach  as  she  lis- 
tened ;  but,  the  next  moment,  she  replied  with  an  argument  that 
has  frequently  found  its  justification  in  moraUty. 

"  But  we  are  not  to  keep  the  counsels  of  the  wicked.  We 
are  not  to  keep  faith  with  those  who  aim  to  do  evil.  It  is  but 
right  and  just  that  we  should  seek  to  warn  the  innocent  against 
the  snare  spread  for  them  by  the  guilty." 

Alfred  Moncton  was  not  equal  to  the  moral  argument.  He 
waived  it  accordingly. 

"  But  you  forget,  my  sister,  that  the  innocence  of  Major  Proc- 
tor rests  only  on  our  assumption.  Everybody  believes  him 
guilty.  Of  the  facts  we  know  nothing,  except  that  they  show 
against  him.  He  has  suffered  a  rebel  to  escape  from  justice 
even  at  the  place  of  execution.  He  is  reputed  to  be  a  devoted 
lover  of  this  rebel's  daughter.  He  was  a  frequent  visiter  at  her 
residence,  to  the  neglect  of  his  duties  in  the  garrison.  The  con- 
sequences are  serious.  All  the  loyalist  families  cry  out  against 
him ;  and  the  general  impression  of  his  guilt  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts  and  appearances." 

"  I  will  not  believe  it,  Alfred." 

"  There,  again,  your  heart  speaks,  Ella  !  Ah,  my  poor  sister 
I  would  that  you  had  never  seen  this  man  !" 

She  exclaimed  hastily,  and  in  husky  accents — 
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"  Perhaps  I  too  wish  that  I  had  never  seen  him.  But  it  ia 
too  late  for  that,  Alfred.  I  can  not  control  my  heart ;  and  to 
you,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  love  him  fondly  and 
entirely.  You  must  help  me  to  serve  him,  Alfred — help  me  to 
save  him." 

"  And  yet  if  he  loves  another !" 

"  Be  it  even  so,  Alfred,  and  still  we  must  save  him  if  we  can. 
It  is  not  love  that  for  ever  demands  its  recompense.  It  is  love 
only  when  prepared  for  every  sacrifice.  I  must  seek  to  serve 
in  this  instance,  though  the  sei-vice  may  seem  wholly  to  he  with- 
out profit  to  myself;  and  you  must  assist  me,  though,  perhaps, 
at  some  peril  to  yourself.  But  there  will  be  no  peril  to  you 
really,  as  I  shall  manage  the  afiair ;  and  where  the  heart  is  sat- 
isfied in  the  service,  it  must  needs  he  profitable.  The  love  need 
not  be  the  less  warm  and  devoted,  because  felt  for  a  being  who 
is  wholly  ignorant  of  its  existence.  Let  Proctor  be  happy  with 
this  rebel  lady  if  he  may.  It  is  enough  that  he  knows  me  not 
— that  he  loves  me  not !  Why  should  he  not  love  another  ? 
Why  not  be  happy  with  her  ?  The  world  speaks  well  of  his 
choice.     May  they  be  happy  !" 

"  It  is  not  so  certain  that  he  loves  hopeftdly,  EUa.  On  the 
contrary,  much  is  said  against  it." 

"  Ah,  believe  it  not !  She  is  sensible,  they  say ;  she  wiU 
scarcely  have  listened  to  Proctor  with  indifference." 

"You  will  caU  upon  her,  EUa?" 

"  No  ;  that  is  impossible." 

"  How  will  you  avoid  it  ?  She  is  the  ward  now  of  Colonel 
Cruden ;  and  both  Balfour  and  himself  will  expect  all  the  loy- 
alist ladies  to  do  honor  to  one  whom  they  have  so  much  desire 
to  win  over  to  the  cause.  Besides,  she  lives  with  Mrs.  Dick 
Singleton,  and  mother's  intimacy  with  her — " 

"Is  not  exactly  what  it  has  been.  They  stUl  visit ;  but  there 
IS  a  spice  of  bitterness  now  in  the  eternal  discussion  of  their 
politics ;  and  they  have  tacitly  foregone  their  intimacies.  An 
occasional  call  is  all -that  either  makes.  StOl,  mother  will  have 
te  go ;  but  there  is  no  obligation  upon  me  to  do  likewise." 

"And  have  you  really  no  curiosity  to  see  this  beauty !" 

"  IJo — yes !     The  very  greatest.     I  would  see,  search,  and 
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study  every  charm,  and  seek  to  discover  in  what  the  pecidiai 
fascination  lies  which  has  won  that  cold,  proud  heart.  But  I 
fear — T  tremble,  Alfred,  lest  I  should  leani  to  hate  the  object 
that  he  loves." 

"  My  poor  Ella  !  what  shall  I  do  for  you  V 

"  Do  for  hi7}i,  Alfred.  You  can  do  nothing  for  me.  I  must 
do  for  myself.  If  I  have  been  weak,  I  will  show  that  I  can  be 
strong.  I  will  not  succumb  to  my  feebleness.  I  will  overcome 
it.  You  will  do  much  for  me,  if  you  will  assist  me  in  saving 
Major  Proctor  from  his  enemies." 

"  And  wherefore  should  I  peril  myself  for  one  who  has  done 
you  such  a  wrong  1" 

"There  will  be  no  peril  to  you,  dear  Alfred;  and  for  the 
wrong,  be  has  done  m*  none.  It  is  I,  only,  who  have  wronged 
myself." 

"  Ay,  but  there  is  peril — nay,  little  less  than  my  sacrifice, 
Ella,  which  may  follow  from  my  helping  you  in  behalf  of  Proc- 
tor. And  I  see  not  why  I  should  risk  anything  in  behaK  of  a 
man  who  will  neither  know  nor  care  anything  about  the  sacrifice 
we  make.     He  has  no  claim  upon  me,  Ella." 

"Ah,  brother,  would  you  fail  me?" 

"  What  is  this  man  to  you  or  me  ?     Nothing  !     And — " 

"  Oh,  Alfred  ! — Proctor  nothing  to  me,  when  he  compels  these 
tears — when,  to  mention  his  name  only,  makes  my  heart  tremble 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  fear  and  joy  !  Oh,  my  brother,  you  are 
greatly  changed,  I  fear  \" 

She  threw  herself  upon  the  youth's  bosom  as  she  spoke  these 
words  of  melancholy  reproach ;  and  his  eyes  filled  with  sympa- 
thetic drops  as  he  heard  her  sobbing  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Alas!  Ella!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  speak  as  if  I  had  any 
power  to  serve  or  to  save.  You  deceive  yourself,  but  must  not 
deceive  me.  I  know  my  own  feebleness.  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you.     I  see  not  how  we  can  serve  Proctor." 

"  Oh,  I  will  show  you  how  !"  she  answered  eagerly;  ",  A  just 
and  good  man  need  have  no  fear  of  open  enmity.  It  is  the  ai-tp 
that  are  practised  in  secret  that  find  him  accessible  to  harm. 
You  shall  show  me  how  these  spiders  work,  and  where  they  set 
their  snares,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 
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"  Yes ;  but,  Ella,  you  are  not  to  betray  any  of  my  secrets, 
That  would  be  dishonoring,  as  well  as  endangering  me,  Ella ; 
aad  I  much  doubt  if  it  would  be  of  any  service  to  the  person 
you  seek  to  serve.  But  I  will  help  you  where  I  can  with  pro- 
priety. If  I  can  show  you  in  what  way  you  may  avert  the 
danger  from  him  without — " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  That  is  all  that  I  ask,  dear  Alfred !  That  is  all !" 
The  poor  fellow  little  suspected  to  what  extent  the  fond  and 
erring  heart  of  his  sister  had  already  committed  both.  He  little 
knew  that  her  secret  agency — which  might  very  naturally  con 
duct  to  his — was  already  something  more  than  suspected  by  the 
wily  Vaughan. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

LOVE    PLAYS   THE   SPY. 

It  was  probably  a  week  after  this  conversation,  when,  one 
night,  Alfred  Monckton  returned  home  to  his  mother's  dwelling 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening,  and  with  a  roll  of  papers  beneath 
his  arm.     He  was  all  bustle  and  weariness. 

"  Come  with  me,  Ella,  into  the  library,"  he  exclaimed  to  his 
sister.     "  I  have  more  work  for  you  than  ever." 

Seated  in  the  library,  at  the  ample  table  which  was  usually 
assi^nod  t  his  nigh  Jy  toils  as  the  secretary  of  the  commandant 
— where,  in  fact,  his  labors  as  an  amanuensis  usually  employed 
him,  -nd,  ccasior.ally  his  sister,  until  midnight — he  proceeded 
to  unfold  an  encrmors  budget  of  rough  notes  and  letters,  to  be 
copied  and  arranged.  In  these  labors,  Ella  Monckton  shared 
with  a  generous  impulse  which  sought  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
her  brother's  duties.  She  now  lent  herself  readily  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  performance 
which  he  required. 

"  These  are  all  to  be  copied  and  got  in  readiness  by  the  morn- 
ing, Ella,  and  I  am  so  wearied." 

"  Let  me  have  them,  Alfred ;  show  me  what  I  am  to  do, 
while  you  throw  yourself  upon  the  sofa  and  rest  yourself." 

"  There,  that's  a  good  creature.  Copy  me  that,  and  that,  and 
that.  You  see  all's  numbered ;  letter  them  thus.  A,  B,  C,  and 
80  on,  just  as  you  find  them  on  the  scraps ;  only  copy  them  on 
these  sheets.  Here's  tlie  paper ;  and  the  sooner  you  set  to  work 
the  better.  I  will  cotne  to  your  help  as  soon  as  I  have  fairly 
rested.     If  I  could  slepn  ten  minutes  only." 
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"  You  shall.     Give  me  the  papers,  and  let  me  go  to  work." 

And  she  began  to  gather  up,  and  to  unfold,  and  arrange  the 
several  manuscripts. 

"  Stay  I  Not  these,  Ella.  And,  by  the  way,  you  are  not  to 
see  these,  though  they  would  interest  you  much.  They  concern 
Proctor." 

"Ah!" 

"  Yes ;  they  are  notes  for  his  trial.  There  is  to  be  a  court  of 
inqmry,  and  these  are  memoranda  of  the  charges  to  be  made 
against  him,  with  notes  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  rest." 

"And  why  am  I  not  to  see  these,  Alfred  ]" 

"  Because  I  am  positively  forbidden  to  suffer  them  to  be  seen, 
EUa.  Balfour  seems  a  little  suspicious,  I  think.  He  was>  most 
particular  in  his  injunctions.  The  fact  is,  Ella,  the  allegations 
are  very  serious  and  the  proofs  are  strong.  If  the  witnesses  be 
of  the  proper  sort,  they  will  convict  and  cashier  Proctor.  The 
worst  is,  that  they  will  take  him  by  surprise  ;  for,  as  it  is  to  be 
a  court  of  inquiry  only,  no  specifications  will  be  submitted,  and 
he  wiU  scarcely  anticipate  these  charges  if  he  be  mnooent  of 
them.     There,  I  can't  show  them  to  you,  so  don't  ask  me." 

"  But,  Alfred,  will  you  really  suffer  me  to  do  nothiilg- — will 
you  do  nothing  yourself — for  the  safety  of  a  person  against 
whom  there  is  such  a  conspiracy  ?" 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  What  should  I  do  ?  I  have  no  right  to 
anything  which  shall  involve  a  breach  of  trust.  You  would  be 
the  last  person,  EUa,  to  expect  it." 

The  poor  girl  sighed  deeply  and  looked  wistfully  upon  the 
mass  of  papers  which  he  detached  from  the  others,  folded  up, 
and  put  away  in  his  escritoir.  But  she  forbore  all  further  en- 
treaty, and,  with  a  good  grace  and  a  cheerful  manner,  proceeded 
to  the  work  assigned  her. 

"And  news  for  you  too,  EUa,"  said  the  young  man,  now  look- 
ing up  from  the  sofa^  upon  which  he,  had  just  flung  himself. 
"  Proctor  is  in  town.  He  came  down  yesterday,  and  was  this 
morning  to  see  Balfour.  But  he  refused  to  be  seen — was  too 
busy.  Such  was  his  answer ;  though  I  knew  he  was  only  busy 
with  his  tailor,  whom  he  frequently  consults — perhaps  quite  ap 
frequently  as  any  other  person.     Proctor  waited  in  my  apart- 
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ment.     I  am  traly  sorry  for  him.     He  is  a  fine  manly-looking 
fellow,  and  wore  so  sad,  yet  so  noble  a  countenance." 

Another  sigh  from  Ella — but  she  said  nothing  in  reply ;  and, 
in  a  few  moments,  Alfred  was  asleep,  fairly  overcome  by  the 
toils  of  the  day  and  the  preceding  night.  She,  meanwhile, 
urged  her  pen  with  a  rapid  industry,  which  seemed  resolute,  by 
devotion  to  the  task  immediately  before  her,  to  forget  the  ex- 
citing and  sorrowful  thoughts  which  were  struggling  in  her  mind. 
When  her  brother  awoke,  her  task  was  nearly  ended.  But  his 
remained  to  be  performed  ;  and,  with  assiduity  that  never  shrunk 
from  labor,  she  continued  to  assist  in  his.  It  was  nearly  mid- 
night when  they  ceased. 

"  We  have  done  enough,  Ella,  for  the  night,  and  your  eyes 
look  heavy  with  sleep.  Yon  are  a  dear  girl,  my  sister,  and  I 
love  you  as  brother  never  loved  sister  before.  Do  you  not 
believe  me  ?  There,  one  kiss,  and  you  must  to  bed.  To- 
morrow night  shall  be  a  holiday  for  you.  I  mustn't  receive 
assistance  in  that  business  of  Proctor's,  and  that's  for  to-morrow. 
Good  night,  Ella;  good  night !" 

They  separated,  and  took  their  way  to  their  respective  cham- 
bers. When  Ella  Monckton  reached  hers,  she  threw  herself 
into  a  chair,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  her  lap  with  the  air  of 
one  struggling  with  a  great  necessity  and  against  a  strenuous 
desire. 

"  I  must  see  those  papers !"  she  muttered,  in  low  accents,  to 
herself.  "  They  may  be  of  the  last  importance  in  his  case.  I 
can  not  suffer  him  to  be  crushed  by  these  base  and  cruel  enemies. 
Shall  I  have  the  means  to  save  him  from  a  great  injustice — 
from  a  wrong  which  may  destroy  him — yet  forbear  to  use  theml 
There  is  no  morality  in  this !  If  I  read  these  papers  without 
Alfred's  privity,  in  what  is  he  to  blame  1  He  betrays  no  confi- 
dence ;  he  violates  no  trast ;  he  surrenders  no  secret.  I  can  not 
sleep  with  this  conviction.     I  must  see  these  papers !" 

Where  was  the  heaviness  that  weighed  down  these  eyelids 
when  her  brother  looked  tenderly  into  her  face  at  parting  ?  He 
was  mistaken  when  he  ascribed  their  expression  to  thie  need  for 
sleep.  They  were  now  intensely  bright,  and  gUttering  with  the 
earnestness  of  an  excited  will  which  has  already  settled  tipoij 
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Hb  object.  Her  meditations  were  long  contiimed,  and,  occasion- 
ally, broke  out  into  soliloquy.  Her  mind  was  in  conflict,  tliougn 
her  will  was  resolute  and  fixed.  But,  with  such  a  will,  and 
goaded  by  the  passionate  sympathies  of  a  woman's  heart  in  be- 
half of  the  being  whom  it  moc^  loves,  we  can  hardly  doubt  as  to 
her  final  conclusion. 

She  arose,  and  left  her  chamber  with  the  lightest  footstep  in 
the  world ;  traversed  the  passage  which  divided  her  brother's 
chamber  from  her  own,  and  listened  at,  the  entrance.  All  was 
still  within,  and  his  light  was  extinguished.  She  returned  to 
her  chamber  with  a  tread  as  cautious  as  before ;  possessed  her 
self  of  the  lighted  candle,  and  rapidly  descended  once  more  to 
the  library.  The  escritoir  was  locked,  but  the  key,  she  well 
knew,  occupied  the  corner  of  a  shelf  in  the  library.  Here  she 
sought  and  found  it.  She  paused  when  about  to  apply  it  to  the 
lock,  but  recovered  her  resolution  with  the  reflection,  which  she 
was  scarcely  conscious  that  she  spoke  aloud — 

"It  can't  hurt  Alfred;  he  violates  no  trust; — and  I  may 
save  the  innocent  man  from  the  snares  of  the  guilty." 

The  moral  philosophy  of  this  speech  was  not  quite  satis- 
factory to  the  speaker  herself.  A  moment  after,  and  when 
the  escritoir  was  laid  open  before  her,  and  before  her  hands 
were  yet  spread  forth  to  seize  the  papers,  she  clasped  her 
palms  together  suddenly,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh !  Proctor,  could  you  but  know  how  much  is  the  sacri- 
fice I  make  for  you  !" 

She  sat  down,  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and  the 
bright  drops  stole  down  between  her  fingers. 

She  did  not  long  remain  in  this  attitude.  The  night  was 
going  rapidly.  She  knew  not  the  extent  of  the  labor  before 
her,  but  she  felt  that  what  was  to  be  done  should  be  done 
quickly.  She  imfolded  the  papers,  which  were  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  letters,  memoranda,  and  affidavits;  and  read  with  a 
nervous  eagerness.  Her  heart  beat  more  loudly  as  she  proceed- 
ed. Her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  filled  again  with  tears,  as  she 
possessed  herself  of  the  contents.  The  object  of  the  papers 
was  to  show  that  the  attachment  of  Pioctor  to  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  rebel  Walton  had  led  to  the  escape  of  the  lat 
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ter  ;  tliat  the  former  had  frequently  neglected,  his  dutiesi;  had 
been  a  frequent  visiter  at  "  The  Oaks,"  and  had  studiously  for- 
borne to  see  those  signs  of  treason  and  conspiracy  which  he  had 
been  particularly  set  to  Watch. 

It  does  not  need  that  we  should  detail  all  the  facts,  as  set 
forth  in  these  documents  against  him.  The  nature  of  the 
charges  we  may  conjecture  from  what  is  already  known. 
The  important  matter  in  the  papers  was  the  sort  of  evidence, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons,  relied  on  to  establish  the  accusa- 
tion. The  quick  intelligence  of  Ella  Monckton  enabled  her,  al- 
most at  a  glance,  to  see  how  much  of  this  testimony  it  was  im- 
portant for  Proctor  to  know,  and  to  conceive  how  small  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  possibly  open  to  his  conjecture.  She  shuddered 
as  she  reviewed  the  plausible  array  of  circumstances  by  which 
he  was  enmeshed  ;  and,  while  her  heart  shrank  from  those  par- 
ticulars which  showed  the  extremity  of  his  passion  for  Katha- 
rine Walton,  her  mind  equally  revolted  at  the  depth,  breadth, 
and  atrocity  of  the  art,  by  which  he  was  to  be  convicted  as  a 
criminal. 

With  a  quick  and  vigilant  thought,  she  determined  to  afford 
the  victim  an  opportunity  to  encounter  the  enemy;  who  was  ev- 
idently resolved  upon  surprising  him  by  an  ambush.  She  re- 
solved to  make  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  charges,  the  specifi- 
cations, and  the  evidence  under  them.  Love  lent  her  new 
strength  for  the  task ;  and  she  who  had  sat  up  till  midnight 
copying  for  her  brother  now  occupied  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
abridging  the  documents  which  threatened  the  safety  rff  the 
one  whom  she  so  unprofitably  loved. 

The  gray  dawn  was  already  peeping  through  the  shutters  of 
her  chamber  window,  when  she  was  preparing  to  retire.  She 
had  completed  her  task.  Excluding  all  unimportant  matter.— 
all  unnecessary  preliminaries — she  had  made  out  a  complete  re- 
port of  the  case  as  it  was  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  court  of 
inquiry.  She  had  copied  so  much  of  the  testimony  as  was 
needful  to  cover  the  points  made  ;  dismissing  all  surplusage,  and 
confining  herself  to  the  absolute  evidence  alone  ;  and  completed 
the  narrative  by  a  full  list  of  all  the  witnesses  who  were  relied 
on  to  establish  the  charges  against  the  victim.     With  this  evi- 
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dence  in  his  possesaon,  and  with  ample  time  allowed  him,  it-was 
in  Proctor's  power,  if  really  innocent,  to  meet  his  enemies  on 
their  own  ground ;  to  encounter  their  witnesses  with  others,  and 
rebut  their  allegations  with  all  the  proofs  necessary  to  explain 
what  was  equivocal  in  the  history  of  his  unfortunate  command 
at  Dorchester.  To  cover  the  papers  which  she  had  copied 
out,  in  a  brief  note,  and  under  a  disguised  hand  to  Proctor, 
was  the  completion  of  her  task ;  and  this  done,  and  the  pack- 
et sealed,  poor  Ella,  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  what  she  had 
done,  yet  the  slave  of  a  necessity  that  found  its  authority  in 
her  best  aiFections,  retired  to  her  pillow,  with  eyes  too  full  of 
tears  to  suffer  them  to  be  quickly  sealed  by  sleep. 

The  very  next  day.  Proctor  was  in  possession  of  the  pack- 
age from  his  unknown  but  friendly  con-espondent,  and  saw, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  consternation  and  relief,  how  large 
a  body  of  evidence  had  been  conjured  up  against  him,  and 
with  how  much  subtlety  and  art.  Yet,  with  the  game  of  his 
enemies  revealed  to  him,  he  also  felt  how  comparatively  easy 
it  would  be  to  defeat  their  machinations.  But  let  us  not 
anticipate. 

It  was  with  some  surprise,  the  next  evening,  that  Alfred 
Monekton  heard  his  sister  propose  to  her  mother  to  accompa- 
ny her  on  a  visit  to  Katharine  Walton.  He  looked  up,  at 
the  moment,  and  caught  her  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  But,  an 
hour  after,  when  Mrs.  Monekton  had  retired,  Ella  herself  vol- 
unteered an  explanation  of  the  motives  which  had  occasioned 
the  change  in  her  resolutions. 

"  If  Colonel  Balfour  has  set  his  heart  upon  this  lady's  be- 
ing received  mto  society,  Alfred,  it  is  particularly  incumbent 
upon  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  please  him.  This  will  be  the 
policy  of  most  persons  of  the  loyalist  party  in  the  city,  and  my 
refusal,  or  forbearance,  to  adopt  the  same  policy  wotdd  only 
subject  me  to  suspicions.  That  my  mother  should  go  to  see 
her,  and  not  I,  would  certainly  be  suspicious." 

She  paused,  and  her  brother  met  her  glance  with  an  equivo- 
cal smile.  Her  cheeks  flushed,  and  then,  with  sudden  energy 
of  manner,  she  continued — 

"  And,  the  truth  is,  Alfred,  I  must  see  her.     I  shall  never 
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sleep  until  I  do.  I  will  nei-ve  myself  for  the  encounter  wit'j 
my  best  strength,  and  endure  the  meeting  with  all  the  courage 
and  philosophy  I  can  master.  The  enemy  is  never  more  for- 
midable than  when  at  a  distance  ;  and — and — I  am  not  with- 
out hope  thai,  when  I  see  Miss  Walton  near,  I  shall  find  in  her 
such  qualifications  of  her  beauty  as  will  serve  to  excuse  a  lover 
for  becoming  cold  in  his  devotions,  particularly  if — if — he  has 
no  longer  reason  to  indulge  in  hope." 

"  Never  hope  it,  Ella.  Opinion  seems  to  be  too  universally 
agreed  on  this  subject.  But  I  am  glad  that  you  have  thus  de- 
termined. The  sooner  we  can  reconcile  ourselves  to  a  painful 
subject,  which  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  encounter,  the 
better  for  our  happiness.  Tou  will  have  to  meet  her,  soon  or 
late,  for  several  balls  in  her  honor  are  in  preparation.  Colonel 
Cruden  has  already  resolved  on  making  the  Pinckney  House  a 
sort  of  Palace  of  Pleasure,  and  as  their  ward  of  the  crown, 
Miss  Walton  is  to  be  the  queen  thereof.  He  will  be  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  fashionable  widow,  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Rivington,  and  she  by  a  dozen  others,  all  emulous,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  working  after  her  patterns.  But  I  must  to  my  task. 
These  papers  wiU  keep  me  more  than  half  the  night.  How  I 
wish,  Ella,  that  I  could  let  you  see  them,  but  I  dare  not.  Ah ! 
if  poor  Proctor  only  had  these  papers  !" 

And  the  young  man  proceeded  to  his  solitary  labors.  His 
sister  dared  not  look  up  and  meet  his  glance,  while  he  spoke  so 
innocently  of  the  secrets  in  his  possession.  She  blushed  at  the 
consciousness  of  the  theft  of  them,  which  she  had  committed; 
her  conscience  not  quite  satisfied  that,  even  with  the  most  virtu- 
ons  motive  in  the  world,  she  was  quite  right  in  doing  wrong. 
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It  was  eleven  in  the  morning,  by  the  massive  mahogany  clock 
that  stood  in  the  great  entrance  to  the  spacious  dwelling  at 
the  foot  of  Broad  street,  which  was  occupied  by  the  fashionable 
Mrs.  Rivington.  This  lady  was  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  plant- 
er, one  of  the  king's  former  counsellors  for  the  province,  and, 
for  a  goodly  term  of  years,  the  holder  of  an  office  of  dignity 
and  profit  under  that  best  tenure,  durante  bene  placito,  in  a  mon- 
archy. The  worthy  widow,  as  in  duty  bound,  shared  in  the  un 
selfish  devotion  to  the  crown  by  which  her  lord  and  master  was 
distinguished.  She  was  naturally  true  to  an  old  school  in  which, 
not  only  had  all  her  lessons,  but  all  her  fortunes,  been  acquired. 
She  was  now,  accordingly,  a  fiery  loyalist,  and  the  leader  of  ton 
with  all  that  class  in  the  good  city  of  Charleston  who  professed 
similar  ways  of  thinking.  She  cut  most  others  with  little  hesi- 
tation. She  turned  her  back,  with  a  most  sovereign  sense  of 
supremacy,  upon  the  Gadsdens  and  the  Rutledges — upon  aU 
those,  in  other  words,  whom  she  could  not  subject  to  her  au- 
thority. Resistance  to  her  sway  was  fatal  to  the  offender.  A 
doubt  of  her  supremacy  was  a  mortal  injury  to  be  avenged  at 
every  hazard.  She  aimed  at  such  a  tyranny  in  society — though 
just  as  httle  prepared  to  avow  her  policy — as  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  was  desirous  to  assert  in  government ;  and,  for  the  brief 
period  of  time  in  which  the  British  troops  were  in  sole  command 
of  the  city,  she  exercised  it  successfully.  She  was  an  impor- 
tant acquisition  to  the  garrison.  She  had  wealth,  and  the  tem- 
per to  employ  it — was  witty  if  not  wise,  and  her  suppers  were 
unexceptionable.     Fair,  but  not  fat,  nor  much  beyond  the  toler; 
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ated  border  line  in  widowhood,  of  forty,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Rivington 
had  as  many  admh-ers,  of  a  certain  sort,  as  any  of  the  more  le- 
gitimate helles  within  the  limits  of  the  garrison.  Stout,  led-faced 
majors  of  foot,  who  had  impaired  their  lives  in  the  free  use  of 
curry  and  Jamaica,  who  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this  life 
without  much  regard  to  the  cost,  when  the  expense  was  borne 
by  another — or  to  the  evUs,  when  the  suffering  only  followed 
the  feast  and  did  not  interfere  with  it — these  were  generally 
the  most  devoted  admirers  of  the  wealthy  widow.  They  would 
have  been  pleased — a  score  of  them — to  persuade  her  out  of 
her  widowhood,  at  her  earliest  convenience  ;  but,  with  all  her 
infirmities  of  wealth  and  vanity — both  of  which  prompt,  C[nite 
commonly,  to  put  one's  self  into  the  keeping  of  another — she 
had,  up  to  the  present  moment,  proved  inaccessible  to  the  plead- 
ings and  persuasions  upon  the  perilous  subject  of  a  second  mat- 
rimony. Her  life,  as  a  widow,  was  more  cheering  and  grateful, 
suh  rosa,  than  she  had  found  it  when  a  devoted  wife,  subject  to 
a  rule  at  home,  which  had  acquired  its  best  lessons  from  an  ar 
bitrary  official  exercise  of  authority  abroad.  In  brief,  Mrs.  Riv- 
ington's  present  mode  of  life  was  an  ample  revenge  for  her  suf- 
ferings in  wifedom.  She  had  no  notion  of  going  back  to  the 
old  experiences,  and,  perhaps,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  special  candidates  among  the  garrison  who  had  sought,  with 
bended  bodies  and  fair  smirking  visages,  for  the  privilege  of 
keeping  the  soft  hand,  the  touch  of  which,  in  the  ordinary  civ- 
ilities of  society,  they  professed  to  find  so  wondrously  provoca- 
tive of  the  desire  for  eternal  retention.  The  widow  gmQed 
graciously  enough  upon  her  blase  admirers ;  but  her  smiles 
led  to  no  substantial  results,  and  afforded  but  little  encour- 
agement. As  Major  Kirkwood  sullenly  exclaimed  among  his 
messmates,  at  Tylman's  Olub-House,  on  the  Bay,  near  Tradd 
street— 

"  She's  one  of  the  few  women  I  have  ever  met,  who,  with  so 
much  wealth,  and  not  more  than  forty-five,  had  fairly  cut  her 
eye-tooth.  She's  not  to  be  taken  in  by  gammon.  The  fact  is, 
boys,  professions  are  of  as  little  value  in  her  eyes  as  in  ours ; 
and  the  whole  game  with  her  is  one  of  a  calculation  too  strict 
to  suffer  such  nonsense  as  the  affections  to  be  taken  into  the 
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account  at  all.     What  do  you  think  she  said  to  me,  when  T  suf 
fered  myself  to  say  some  foolish,  flattering  nonsense  inter  ears?"' 

"  You  proposed  to  her,  Osborne  !"  cried  6ne  of  his  companions 
with  a  shout. 

"  Devil  a  bit !  unless  she  construed  a  very  common  speech  of 
the  mess  into  a  meaning  which  none  of  us  think  to  give  it." 

"  But  which  you  as  certainly  meant,  major." 

"  Out  with  it,  Osborne,  and  confess,  you  proposed.  Your 
gills  tell  the  story." 

They  were  certainly  red  enough. 

"  Not  so,  I  tell  you,  unless  you  find  an  avowal  in  a  common 
place." 

"  What  was  it  ?     The  words — the  words  !" 

The  demand  was  unanimous,  and,  witli  an  increasing  redness 
of  face  and  throat,  the  hardy  major  of  sepoys  admitted  that  he 
had  suffered  himself  to  say  to  the  widow  that  he  should  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world  to  take  her  widowhood  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Kirkwood  name. 

"  What,"  he  added,  "  has  been  said  by  all  of  us,  a  thousand 
times,  to  a  thousand  different  women,  and  without  attaching  any 
real  meaning  to  the  speech." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  That  won't  do,  major.  The  speech  is  inno- 
cent enough,  I  grant  you,  at  a  frolic  in  the  midst  of  supper,  or 
while  whirling  through  the  ball-room.  But  time  and  place  alter 
the  thing  very  materially.  Now,  did  you  not  say  these  innocent 
words  in  a  morning  call,  and  did  you  not  entreat  the  meeting 
beforehand  1  The  widow  Rivington  is  not  the  woman  to  mis- 
take a  soldier's  gallantry  for  a  formal  proposition.  No,  no ! 
The  whole  truth,  old  boy.     Confess  !  confess  !" 

"You  push  me  quite  too  hard,  Major  Stock — quite  too  hard. 
I  wonder  where  your  accounts  would  stand,  if  you  were  scored 
in  the  same  manner  against  the  wall.  But  I  frankly  admit  that 
y ',  -.7as  in  the  course  of  a  morning  call  that  Mrs.  Rivington  con- 
strued my  complimentary  commonplace  into  a  proposal." 

"  You  die  hard,  Kirkwood,"  repUed  Stock.  "  But  I  have  a 
reason  for  putting  you  to  the  torture,  since,  to  anticipate  detec- 
tion, I  am  disposed  to  go  to  the  confessional  myself.  The  truth 
is,  boys,  I  got  an  inkling  of  what  Kirkwood  intended.     I  had 
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not  watched  his  play  at  the  trout  for  nothing.  It  was  at  Vans. 
Iiall  that  I  overheard  him  arrange  to  see  her  at  her  house  the 
next, day.  The  hour  and  all  was  appointed,  and  a  glance  at 
(he  widow's  eyes,  at  the  moment,  showed  me  that  Kirk  was  a 
candidate  for  the  '  back  door  out.'  Half  an  hour  after,  I  walked 
with  her  ladyship  myself.  I,  too,  had  set  my  heart  upon  this 
same  comely  fish" — 

"  What,  you,  major  1"  was  the  query  from  several  voices. 

"  You've  been  on  the  sly,  then  ?" 

"  I  confess  it,  boys,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  and  with  a 
sore  conscience ;  happy,  however,  that  I  am  able  to  lay  my  hand 
on  another's  shoulder  and  say,  as  the  blind  man  said  to  the  ass, 
'  there's  a  pair  of  us,  brother !'  " 

"Well,  what  next?"  demanded  Kirkwood  himself,  somewhat 
impatiently. 

"  I'll  make  the  story  short  for  your  accommodation.  You  ar- 
ranged to  call  upon  the  widow  at  twelve.  I  entreated  the  priv- 
ilege of  seeing  her  just  one  hour  later." 

"  The  devil  you  did !" 

"  Yes,  i'faith ;  and  I  will  venture  a  trifle  that  our  answers 
were  both  in  the  same  language." 

"  Yes,  perhaps,  if  the  questions  were  alike,"  growled  Kirk- 
wood. 

"  Oh,  mine  was  a  regimental  commonplace,  pretty  much  as 
yours.  In  plain  terms,  I  did  as  you  did,  offered  myself, 
hand  heart,  and  fortune — pour  passer  le  temps — only,  I  assure 
you." 

"  And  her  answer  V  quoth  Kirkwood. 

"  What  was  yours  V  demanded  Stock. 

"  I'd  as  lief  tell  it  as  not.  It  was  a  sly  answer,  such  as  she 
would  have  made  believing  me  to  be  in  earnest." 

"  Or  not  believing  it.     But  let's  have  it." 

" ' Major  Kirkwood,'  said  she,  '  I've  seen  too  many  peoiio 
fresh  from  the  blarney-stone,  to  allow  me  not  to  understand  jon. 
It  will  be  your  fault  if  you  do  not  understand  me.  Of  course, 
major,  you  mean  nothing  of  what  you  say.  If  I  could  think 
that  you  did,  I  should  think  as  little  of  your  understanding  as  I 
should  then  believe  you  thought  of  mine.    But,  hereafter,  even 
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in  just,  do  not  let  me  hear  you  speak  such  nonsense.  We  are 
boih  too  old  to  suffer  from  any  innocent  credulity.'  " 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  Hurrah  for  the  widow 
Rivington  for  ever!     And  your  answer,  Stock?" 

"  The  same  in  substance,  though  not  in  words,  but  just  as  full 
of  deviltry." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  What  a  widow !  She'd  kill  off  the  regi- 
ment in  short  order." 

"  Well  for  us  that  precious  few  cut  their  eye-teeth  so  preco- 
ciously," responded  the  good-humored  Stock.  "  But  you  look 
sulky,  Kirkwood.  Don't  harbor  malice,  my  boy.  The  widow's 
suppers  are  as  admirable  as  ever,  and  she  smiles  as  sweetly  as 
if  she  had  never  flung  the  blarney-stone  in  the  face  of  either." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  of  my  visit  ?"  growled  Kirkwood,  in  pain- 
ful inquiry. 

"  Not  a  syllable.  I  conjectured  her  answer  to  you  from  that 
which  she  made  to  me.  Believing  myself  to  be  the  handsomer, 
the  younger,  and  the  better  man,  and  knowing  her  to  be  a  woman 
of  admirable  taste,  I  naturally  felt  sure  that  you  could  not  stand 
where  I  had  fallen." 

"Out  upon  you  for  a  vain  puppy!"  cried  Kirkwood,  as  the 
merriment  of  his  comrades'  rang  in  his  ears. 

The  laugh  was  against  him,  and  he  felt  that  any  farther  show 
of  soreness  would  only  exaggerate  his  annoyances.  Wi(h  an 
effort,  he  succeeded  in  recovering  his  strength  and  composure  of 
face,  and  the  two  baffled  candidates,  a  few  moments  later,  were 
agreed  to  call  upon  the  heedless  widow,  availing  themselves  of 
a  new  privilege  which  she  had  just  accorded  to  the  fashionable 
world,  by  which  an  ante-meridian  visitation  would  escape  mis- 
construction. 

Mrs.  Eivington  had  just  adopted  a  round  of  "  mornings."  Her 
rooms  were  thrown  open  at  eleven,  to  remain  open  till  one.  Here 
she  held  levees  for  conversation  wholly.  The  deface  was  new 
— perhaps  designed  to  legitimate  such  visits  as  those  which 
Kirkwood  and  Stock  had  paid  her.  At  all  events,  she  made 
the  visits  unexceptionable,  and  found  security  in  numbers.  In 
a  crowd  she  could  escape  the  dangers  of  a  tete-a-tete  with  blast 
majors  of  foot,  each  fresh  from  kissing  the  stone  of  blarney. 
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The  old  mahogany  clock  that  stood,  "  like  a  tower,"  iB  ih- 
great  passage  of  the  stately  mansion  of  Mrs.  Rivmgton,  at  the 
foot  of  Broad  street,  was,  as  we  have  said  before,  on  the  stroke 
of  eleven,  when  the  doors  were  thrown  wide  for  the  reception 
of  company.  And  very  soon  they  came.  Mrs.  Rivingtoi  was 
not  the  person  to  be  neglected  by  the  Charleston  fashionables 
at  that  period,  when  the  objection  to  the  equivocal  in  place  ami 
birth  was  not  so  tenaciously  urged  as  in  modem  times.  The 
indulgent  rec[uisitions  of  that  day  insisted  rather  upon  externals 
thaii  the  substance.  In  brief,  wit  and  mirth,  and  good  clothing, 
and  manners  selons  les  regies,  satisfied  the  utmost  demands  of 
the  nice  and  scrupulous,  and  nobody  needed  to  boast  of  his 
grandmother  to  find  his  proper  status  on  the  floor.  There  were 
bores  in  those  days  as  in  ours,  and  strange  to  say,  some  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  in  point  of  quality  and  family  belonged  to 
this  description.  But  worlds  and  cities  are  oddly  made  up  ;  and 
he  who  would  be  tolerant  in  building  up  humanity  must  not 
show  himself  hostile  to  any  sort  of  blocks.  Mrs.'Eivington 
knew  just  as  well  as  anybody  else  of  what  miscellaneous  stuff 
society  is  made.  She  was  indulgent  in  proportion  to  her  expe- 
rience. 

"  La,  you  there  ?"  she  said  to  Penfield,  who  wrote  gent,  after 
his  name,  and  had  once  been  a  lawyer  in  hope  to  be  attorney- 
general  of  the  province.  He  had  turned  up  his  aristocratic  nose 
at  some  of  the  oi  polm  of  the  saloon. 

"  La,  you  there,  counsellor,  and  be  mercifiil  to  yourself  if  not 
to  me.  Were  we  to  admit  the  quality  only,  we  should  die  of 
atrophy,  or  commit  suicide,  or  some  other  less-dignified  sin  ;  and 
were  we  not  to  suffer  the  canaille,  our  gentry  would  lack  the 
only  provocation  that  makes  them  endurable.  You,  for  exam- 
ple, have  scarcely  had  a  word  to  say  since  your  entrance,  till 
you  saw  that  long  line  of  Smiths  make  their  appearance,  and 
since  that  moment  your  words  and  features  have  both  been  pos- 
itively sublime.  Shall  I  make  the  Smiths  known  to  you^ 
They  are  really  very  clever  people — good  company  enough  for 
the  summer." 

"  1  thank  you.     But  how  is  the  name  spelled  ?     With  an 
oryV 
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"  What  diiference  does  that  make?"  inquired  Mrs.  Riviugto:-. 

"  All  the  difference  in  the  world,  madam.  The  Smythes  and 
not  the  Smiths  are  to  be  known  in  society.  It  is  the  former 
only  which  you  will  find  among  the,  noble  families  of  England. 
Indeed,  the  Smiths  have  all  snub  noses,  which,  as  my  venerable 
grandmother  always  assured  me,  is  a  sign  of  low  birth  and  doubt- 
ful origin.  Excuse  me  ;  but  as  they  are  crossing  here,  I'd  rath- 
er find  my  way  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  These  steel 
mirrors  of  yours  exhibit  the  outline  admirably.  They  are  just 
at  the  proper  hang.  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rivington,  could  we 
only  choose  properly  our  guests  !" 

And,  with  a  sigh,  Penfield,  geni.,  crossed  the  apartment,  while 
the  Smiths,  five  in  number,  male  and  female,  with  a  warm  im- 
pulse, that  betrayed  freshness  and  exuberance,  not  the  less  grate- 
ful because  vulgar,  came  forward  almost  at  a  bound,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  presence  of  their  hostess. 

"  You  came  but  a  moment  too  late,  girls,"  said  the  widow. 
"  I  should  otherwise  have  brought  to  your  acquaintance  the 
famous  counsellor,  Penfield,  a  man  of  talents,  and  connected  with 
the  oldest  families  of  the  country." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  no  such  thing,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rivington,"  cried 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Smith,  the  mother  of  the  flock.  "  You  never 
made  a  greater  mistake  in  your  life.  Old  Penfield,  the  grand- 
father of  this  young  fellow,  was  a  good  man  enough,  and  quite 
honest,  I  believe.  He  was  a  first-rate  silversmith ;  and  all  of 
our  plate — no  great  deal,  I  allow — bears  his  stamp  and  brand. 
My  father  used  to  say,  in  his  praise,  lihat  you  could  rely  upon 
his  putting  into  his  spoons  all  the  old  silver  that  you  gave  him. 
As  for  this  youngster" — so  she  called  a  person  of  thirty -five  — 
"  he  was  spoiled  by  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  who,  finding  that  ho 
wrote  a  good  hand,  took  him  as  his  secretary,  and  afterward 
made  something  of  a  lawyer  of  him.  And  iJiat's  the  true  his- 
tory. But  I'll  have  a  talk  with  him,  and  set  him  right  in  his 
genealogy." 

"  Do  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  and  you  wUl  be  doing  him  a 
service.  I  really  believe,  if  Mr.  Penfield  could  learn  the  facts 
from  a  proper  authority,  it  would  be  the  making  of  him." 

"  Would  he  like  it,  think  you,  Mrs.  Rivington  1"  whispered 

10 
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the  old  lady,  now,  for  the  first  time,  having  some  dj>nbts  on  the 
subject. 

"  Oh,  surely,  my  dear  madam  ;  he  is  the  most  grateful  being 
in  the  world  to  any  person  who  will  prove,  unquestionably,  the 
antiquity  of  his  family." 

And  the  mischievous  widow  turned  away  to  the  reception  of 
other  guests ;  but  not  losing  sight  of  the  Smiths,  whom  she  saw 
in  a  drove,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  mother  as  she  waddled 
across  the  room,  in  full  chase  of  Penfield,  the  gentleman. 

The  rooms  were,  by  this  time,  filled  with  various  groups  of 
both  sexes,  civil  and  military.  The  British  officers  loomed  out 
conspicuously  in  their  scarlet,  while,  here  and  there,  might  be 
seen  a  loyalist  captain  or  colonel,  in  the  more  modest  green  or 
blue  of  his  own  command.  These  persons  were  not  prominent 
nor  particularly  popular,  and  it  might  be  seen  that  they  were 
not  often  sought  out  by  the  officers  of  the  regular  service.  The 
ladies  seemed  inclined  to  give  them  the  cold  shoulder  also, 
though  this  might  be  owing  entirely  to  the  fact  that  none  of 
them  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  services  in 
the  ranks  of  his  majesty. 

General  Williamson,  who  made  his  appearance  at  this  time, 
was  rather  more  in  favor.  But  he  was  a  general,  and  something 
still  was  expected  at  his  hands.  If  was  the  policy  of  the  Brit- 
ish officers  to  encourage  this  opinion,  and  to  treat  him  accord- 
ingly. But  even  his  star  was  on  the  wane.  He  felt  it  so,  and 
rated  the  courtesies  he  received  at  their  true  value.  He  was 
not  the  person  to  figure  in  a  saloon,  and  his  appearance  now 
was  quite  as  much  to  prevent  his  absence  being  remarked,  as  to 
compel  remark  by  his  presence.  Besides,  Mrs.  Rivington's  re- 
unions were  of  a  sort  to  provide  the  on  dit  of  the  garrison,  and 
note  equally  opinions  and  events.  Williamson  was  too  deeply 
involved  in  politics  to  find  the  scene  an  attractive  one,  and  he 
lingered  but  a  little  while  after  showing  himself  to  the  hostess. 

It  was  while  he  conversed  with  her,  however,  that  the  saloon 
was  thrown  into  quite  a  buzz  of  excitement  by  the  entree  of  the 
famous  belles,  par  excellence^  the  Havveys — the  graces,  as  they 
were  gallantly  styled  by  the  gallant  Harry  Barry.  They  were 
certainly  beautiful  girls ;  but  the   beauty,  beyond  comparison. 
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of  the  three  was  Mary,  the  younger,  lovingly  and  m  t  irreve- 
rently called  Moll  Harvey.  Beside  her,  all  the  other  stars 
grew  pale.  Mary  Roupell  rapidly  made  her  way  to  other 
groups  in  an  opposite  direction ;  the  lively  Phelps,  more  dig- 
nifiedly,  followed  this  example ;  and  other  smaller  lustres,  fear- 
ing, in  like  manner,  that  their  lesser  fires  would  he  entirely 
extinguished,  left  an  open  path  for  the  advancing  beauties  to 
the  presence  of  the  hostess. 

It  will  be  enough  if  we  confine  our  descrip-tion  of  the  beauty, 
on  this  occasion,  to  the  one  being  whose  possession  of  it  was 
thus  conclusively  recognised  by  the  spontaneous  fears  of  every 
rival.  Moll  Harvey  was  of  middle  size  and  most  symmetrical 
figure.  Ease  and  grace  were  natural  to  her  as  life  itself;  but 
her  motion  was  not  that  simply  of  grace  and  ease.  There  was 
a  free,  joyous  impulse  in  her  movements,  an  exquisite  elasticity, 
which  displayed  itself  in  a  thousand  caprices  of  gesture,  and 
seemed  to  carry  her  forward  buoyantly  as  a  thing  possessing 
the  infinite  support  and  treasure  of  the  ah.  As  song  to  ordinary 
speech,  such  was  the  relation  which  her  action  bore  to  the  com 
mon  movements  of  her  sex.  A  fairy  property  in  her  nature 
seemed  to  bring  with  her  the  spring  and  all  its  flowers  where 
she  came ;  and  the  loveliness  which  appeared  to  ray  out  from 
her  person,  as  she  walked  or  danced,  compelled  the  involuntary 
homage  of  the  eye,  making  the  thought  forgetful  of  all  search  or 
inquiry  except  through  that  single  medium. 

It  was  the  day  for  buckram  figures  and  starched  pyramidal 
structures  upon  the  head,  reminding  you  of  the  towering  temples 
of  the  goddess  Cybele.  But  Moll  Harvey  had  quite  too  excel- 
lent a  native  taste  to  sacrifice  her  genuine  beauties  to  these 
monstrous  excesses  of  fashion.  A  wood-nymph  could  not  have 
attired  herself  much  more  loosely.  She  would  have  served 
admirably  as  the  model  for  Moore's  Norah  Oreina.  A  free, 
flowing  skirt,  the  cincture  by  no  means  too  closely  drawn,  suf- 
ficing to  show  that  her  figure  needed  no  making.  A  silken 
cymar  encircled,  but  did  not  enclose  the  bust,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  much  more  freely  displayed  than  altogether  suits 
the  taste  of  the  present  times — so  white,  so  full  and  exquisitely 
rouudad. 
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Symmetry  was  the  exquisite  characteristic  in  the  beauty  of 
Moll  Harvey.  The  white  pillar  of  the  neck,  the  skin  softer  and 
purer  than  ivory,  delicately  warmed  by  health  and  a  generous 
blood,  rose  from  the  bust  with  a  graceful  motion  that  carried  its 
expression  also,  and  seemed  endowed  with  utterance  of  its  own. 
Nor  was  the  head  wanting  to,  nor  the  face  unworthy  of,  the  rest 
of  our  fair  picture.  A  perfect  oval,  the  brows  rising  up  nobly 
and  showing  a  goodly  mass  above  the  eyes ;  the  eyes  arched 
fairly,  with  brows  of  jetty  black,  not  thick  and  weighty,  yet 
impressive ;  the  lashes  long,  the  orbs  full,  but  not  obtrusive, 
lightening  now,  and  now  drooping,  as  with  a  weight  of  tender- 
ness, changing  with  the  rapidity  of  light  in  correspondence  with 
emotions  which  were  for  ever  quickening  in  her  wild,  warm 
heart ;  the  nose  and  mouth  both  Grecian,  of  the  most  perfect 
cut  and  finish ;  and  the  chin  sweetly  rounded,  to  perfect  the 
whole.  When,  over  the  white,  ftdl  shoulders,  you  have  thrown 
the  happily  disordered  tresses,  and  when,  upon  the  forehead, 
you  mark  the  nice  dexterity  which  has  grouped  the  frequent 
locks  in  the  most  sweet  and  playful  relationship,  ready,  like  the 
silken  streamers  of  the  corn,  to  hold  converse  with  every  pas- 
sing zephyr,  you  see  the  outline  of  look,  face,  form,  feature,  but 
lack  still  that  inspiring  presence,  the  life,  the  soul,  which,  like  the 
aroma  to  the  flower,  proves  the  possession  of  a  secret  something 
to  which  these  are  but  as  the  chalices  that  contain  the  essential 
spirit.  See  the  life  that  lightens  up  the  features  into  love,  and 
gives  a  motion  as  of  the  first  flights  of  a  wanton  bird,  and  you 
forget  the  external  form  in  the  real  beauty  of  soul,  and  fancy, 
and  feminine  impulse,  that  animates  it  from  within.  Ah  !  tof/ 
sadly  left  untutored,  that  wild  and  froAvard  heart,  that  passion 
ate  impulse,  that  delirious  glow  of  feeling,  which  now  but  too 
frequently  usurp  the  sway  and  overwhelm  the  affections — never 
so  happy  as  when  subdued  and  patient — with  fierce  passions, 
that  appeal  ever  to  the  last  sad  tyranny  of  self. 

The  beauties  of  Moll  Harvey  naturally  provoked  reflections 
in  respect  to  her  future  fortunes.  The  crowd  which  gathered 
about  her,  and  the  few  that  retreated  from  her  side,  were  all 
equally  familiar  with  her  career.  They  had  censures,  free 
enough,  in  regard  to  her  intimacy  with  Prince  William,  then  a 
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lieutenant  in  the  British  navy.  They  knew  how  devoted  had 
been  the  attentions  of  Balfour,  atid  how  undisguised  was  his 
homage  ;  yet  they  well  knew  that  he  had  kept  himself  from  any 
absolute  committals ;  and,  kjiowing  the  humble  character  of  her 
fortunes,  and  the  selfish  character  of  his  ambition — his  equal 
greed  of  wealth  and  power — they  never  doubted  that  the  flir- 
tation between  the  parties  would  never  assume  a  more  serious 
aspect,  or,  if  it  did,  an  aspect  quite  too  serious  to  be  grateful  to 
the  fame  and  future  of  the  fairer  and  the  weaker  party.  As  the 
beauty  swept  by  with  her  train,  the  whole  subject  was  very 
freely  discussed  by  all  that  class  "who  but  live  by  others'  pain." 
Our  excellent  Mrs.  Smith,  still  followed  by  the  clan  of  Smith, 
was  the  first  to  open  the  survey. 

"  Her  nose  is  out  of  joint  now,  I  reckon.  This  Miss  Walton 
is  not  only  as  handsome  as  she — every  bit — but  she's  a  fortune 
besides,  and  everybody  knows  how  much  that  makes  in  the 
scale  in  showing  where  beauty  lies.  After  all,  the  commandant 
knows — no  one  better — that  it  isn't  what  beauty  shows,  but 
what  it  can  do — what  it  can  buy  or  what  it  can  bring — that  it 
is  most  valued  and  valuable.  Yes,  you  may  put  it  down  as 
certain,  that  Moll's  nose  is  for  ever  out  of  joint  in  that  quarter." 

Grood  Mrs.  Smith  had  not  seen — perhaps  had  not  cared  to 
see — that,  while  she  was  making  this  most  consolatory  speech, 
the  subject  of  it  was  passing  directly  behind  her,  and  must  have 
heard  every  syllable.  The  eye  of  Moll  Harvey  flashed,  her 
lips  curled  with  pride,  and  her  brow  darkened,  and  she  inly 
resolved,  from  that  moment,  that  she  would  allow  no  longer  the 
trifling  of  her  lover.  She  would  no  longer  permit  his  enjoyment 
of  the  prestige  belonging  to  such  a  conquest  as  herself,  without 
paying  the  proper  price  for  it.  He  should  submit  to  wear  those 
bonds  which  the  world  assumed  him  to  possess  the  power  to 
place  on  lier  hands  at  any  moment.  She  disdained  to  listen  to 
the  farther  conversation  among  the  Smiths  and  their  compan- 
ions, but  swept  out  of  hearing  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with 
her  pride  and  dignity.  Her  absence  caused  no  cessation  of  the 
fire. 

"  As  for  Miss  Walton  comparing  with  our  Moll  in  beauty, 
that's  all  a  mistake,"  said  Miss  Calvert,  a  spinster  who  had 
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become  an  antique  without  arriving  at  tlie  condition  of  a  gem 
"I've  seen  this  Walton.  _She's  quite  too  large  for  beauty — 
lier  features  are  all  big ;  it  is  true  they  are  somewhat  expres- 
sive ;  but  no  more  to  compare  with  Harvey's  than  mine  with 
Juno's." 

"  You  've  certainly  gone  to  sufficient  extremes  for  a  compar- 
ison, my  dear  Miss  Oalvert,"  put  in  Major  Barry,  who  at  this 
moment  joined  the  group,  followed  by  his  eternal  shadow, 
Captain  M'Mahon.  Barry  bowed  and  smiled  the  compliment, 
which  his  words  did  not  convey.  Miss  Calvert's  ears  were  thus 
taught  to  deceive  her.'  She  smiled  in  turn,  and  immediately 
responded  to  the  dextrous  little  wit — the  wit,  ■par  excellence,  of 
the  British  garrison. 

"  Now,  don't  you  agree  with  me,  Harry  Barry  ?" 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  but  a  single  respect  in  which  we  should 
not  agree,  Miss  Calvert.'' 

"  And,  pray,  what  is  the  exception  ?"  demanded  the  lady,  with 
some  little  pique  of  manner. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  he  answered  slyly,  "  that  confession  must  be 
reserved  for  a  less  public  occasion.  You  were  speaking  of  Miss 
Walton's  beauty,  and  that  of  our  Harvey.  You  are  quite  right 
about  the  former.  She  is  large,  but  perhaps  not  too  large  for 
her  particular  style.  She  is  evidently  a  fine  woman — a  mag- 
nificent woman,  indeed — and,  if  to  be  styled  a  beauty,  we  may 
style  her  an  angel  of  a  beauty ;  but  Moll  Hai-vey  is  a  love  of  a 
beauty,  and  is  so  much  the  more  to  my  liking." 

"  I  knew  we  should  agree,"  said  Miss  Oalvert,  trivimphantly, 
and  flattered,  she  knew  not  well  why. 

"  Ah  !"  put  in  Captain  M'Mahon,  "  Miss  Walton  is  certainly 
a  fine  woman,  a  real  lady,  and  a  beauty  too.  My  friend  Barry 
and  myself  called  upon  lier  yesterday,  and,  after  a  close  discus- 
sion, we  fully  concurred  in  respect  to  her  points." 

"  Egad,  M'Mahon,"  cried  Major  Stock,  "  you  speak  of  the 
lady  as  if  you  had  trotted  her  out  and  scrutinized  her  with  the 
eye  of  a  jockey." 

"  What !  does  M'Mahon's  pun  escape  you  ?"  cried  Kirkwood. 
"  Do  you  forget  that  points  is  his  word  for  counters.  His  image 
was  taken  from  the  whist  table,  not  from  the  stables.     He  was 
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thinking  of  the  lady's  cash  when  he  discussed  her  charms.  His 
idea  of  beauty — like  that  of  most  of  us  poor  soldiers  of  fortune 
— must  be  built  upon  positive  resources,  such  as  tell  just  ar 
seriously  in  a  private  bureau  as  in  an  army  chest." 

"  I'  faith,  my  friend  M'Mahon  is  no  more  prepared  to  deny 
the  soft  impeachment  than  myself.  The  fact  is,  a  mere  beauty, 
however  beautiful,  is  quite  beyond  the  means  of  any  of  us.  For 
myself,  I  confess  to  a  preference  for  Moll  Harvey,  per  se ;  the 
beauty  of  the  Walton  is  quite  too  stately,  too  commanding  frr 
me.  It  half  awes  and  overpowers  me.  Still,  the  argumcntum 
ad  crumenam  tells  wonderfully  in  her  behalf." 

"  Ah,  my  friend  Major  Barry  always  discriminates  the  point 
most  admirably.  You  must  let  me  repeat  his  impromptu, 
made  this  morning  as  we  left  the  hairdresser's  on  this  very 
subject." 

"Nay,  now,  M'Mahon,  my  dear  fellow,  honor  bright!"  and 
the  deft  and  tidy  little  major  affected  to  be  horror-stricken  at  the 
threatened  exposure,  while  his  little  eyes  twinkled  with  his  an- 
ticipated triumph. 

"  Oh,  but  I  must  repeat,  Barry." 

"  To  be  sure ;  repeat  by  all  means. — Come,  Barry,  this 
affectation  of  modesty  won't  do.  You  have  not  a  single  article 
in  aU  your  wardrobe  that  sits  so  badly  upon  you." 

"  What !  you  out  upon  me  also.  Stock  1" 

"  I  would  save  you  from  yourself,  my  boy,  and  from  yoiu." 
own  vanities,  which  will  surely  be  your  death  the  moment  they 
assume  the  show  of  modesty.  We  have  recognised  you,  by 
common  consent,  the  wit  and  poet  of  the  garrison.  You  have 
flung  a  thousand  shafts  of  satire  at  the  poor  rebels  and  the  rebel 
ladies :  and  we  have  applauded  to  the  echo.  Shall  we  be 
denied  our  proper  aliment  now  ?  No!  no  !  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Rivington,  you  are  here  in  season.  Barry  has  been  doing  a 
smart  thing,  as  usual." 

"  In  verse,  of  course.     Are  we  to  hear  it  1" 

"Are  we  to  be  denied? — particularly  when  we  are  told  that 
it  relates  to  the  rival  beauties,  the  Harvey  and  the  Walton  ?" 

"  How  can  you  compare  them,  major  ?" 

'  I  do  not.     I  contrast  them  only.     It  is  Barry's  comparison 
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f  'aat  you  are  called  to  hear.  His  friend  M'Mahon  answers  for 
t,.  and  lie  is  sufficient  authority.     We  must  have  it." 

"Certainly  we  must!  Captain  M'Mahon  reads  verses  like 
n  angel,  I  know ;  and,  as  his  friend  wrote  them,  he  will  be  suro 
o  read  them,  with  the  best  affect." 

"  There's  no  resisting  that,  M'Mahon.  Come,  clear  your 
throat  and  begin.  You  are  as  long  in  getting  ready  as  was  the 
inspired  beast  that  waited  for  the  blows  of  Balaam." 

"  What  beast  was  that.  Major  Stock  ?"  was  M'Mahon's  inno- 
cent inquiry. 

"  Oh,  one  whose  voice  was  that  of  an  angel,  so  that  the  com- 
parison need  not  give  you  any  shock.  Come,  the  ladies  wait. 
Positively,  Mrs.  Rivington,  I  never  saw  so  much  anxiety  in  any 
countenance  as  in  yours.  How  any  gentleman  should  tantaUze 
a  lady's  curiosity  to  such  a  degree  is  astonishing !" 

"  If  my  friend.  Major  Barry,  will  only  consent,"  said  M'Mf  li  -n. 

"  I  won't  stay  to  listen,  M'Mahon,"  cried  Barry,  trotting  out 
of  the  circle,  but  immediately  passing  to  its  rear,  where  his  short 
person  might  remain  unsuspected ;  his  ears,  meanwhile,  drink- 
irig  in  the  precious  streams  of  his  own  inspiration. 

Thus  permitted,  as  it  were,  M'Mahon,  the  centre  of  a  group 
which  had  so  greatly  increased,  placed  himself  in  a  stfff,  school- 
boy attitude,  and,  thrice  hemming,  extended  his  hand  and  arm, 
in  a  preparatory  gesture,  as  if  about  to  drag  the  pleiades  from 
their  place  of  shining.  The  painful  parturition  of  his  lips  follow- 
ed, and  the  mouse-like  monster  of  an  epigram  came  forth,  head 
and  tail  complete ;  and  this  its  substance. 

M'Mahon  recites — 

"When  bounteous  Fate  decreed  our  Harvey's  birth, 
We  felt  that  heaven  might  yet  be  found  on  earth; 
But  when  the  Walton  to  our  eyes  was  given, 
We  knew  that  man  miglit  yet  be  raised  to  heaven. 
Indulgent  Fates,  one  blessing  more  bestow — 
Give  me  with  Harvey  long  to  dwell  below ; 
And  wlien,  and  last,  ye  summon  me  above, 
Then  let  the  Walton  be  my  heavenly  love !" 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  !  Harry  Ban-y  for  ever,  and  his  friend  M'Ma* 
hon !"  cried  Major  Stock,  and  the  circle  echoed  the  applaujo- 
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"  Aud  lie  did  it.  my  friend  Ban-y,''  said  M'Mahon,  with  the 
sweetest  simplicity  of  manner — "he  did  it  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  just  as  we  left  the  hairdresser's.  I  was  determined  that 
it  shouldn't  be  lost,  and  went  back  and  wrote  it  down." 

"  You  deserve  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  Captain  M'Mahon, 
and  our  thanks  in  particular,"  said  the  fair  hostess,  in  the 
sweetest  accents,  and  with  a  smile  that  did  not  wholly  conceal 
the  sarcasm  m  her  thought. 

"  What,"  continued  M'Mahon  in  his  narrative,  "  could  have 
put  the  idea  into  my  friend  Barry's  head,  at  such  a  moment,  T 
can  not  conjecture.  It  was  as  much  like  inspiration  as  anything 
I  ever  heard  of." 

"  What  put  it  into  his  head  1  Why  the  oil,  the  powder,  the 
pomatum,  and  that  picture  of  the  Venus  Aphrodite,  rising  in 
safiron  from  a  sea  of  verdigris,  which  hangs  up  in  the  shop. 
Here's  inspin.tion  enough  for  a  wit  and  poet  at  any  time." 

"Ah!"  interposed  Barry,  now  slyly  pressing  through  the 
group,  "  I  am  always  sure  of  a  wet  blanket  at  your  hands. 
Stock." 

"  What !  you  there  !  And  you  have  heard  every  syllable  ! 
Well,  all  I  have  to  say,  Barry,  is  this,  that  your  modesty  can 
stand  anything  in  the  way  of  applause,  and  take  it  all  for 
gospel." 

What  further  might  have  been  said  on  this  fruitful  subject, 
must  be  left  to  conjecture ;  for,  just  at  this  moment,  a  smartly- 
dressed  officer,  of  thirty,  in  the  costume  of  a  major,  with  a  wild, 
dashing  air,  and  long  disheveled  locks  over  a  florid  face,  and  a 
dark  blue  flashing  eye,  penetrated  the  circle  with  a  cry  of — 

"Break  off!  break  off!  No  more  of  your  fan  now;  put  on 
yyjT  gravest  faces  and  rehearse  for  tragedy.  Hei-e's  the  com- 
mandant coming,  all  storm  and  thunder.  There's  the  devil  to 
pay,  and  no  pitch  hot." 

"Why  what's  the  matter  now,  mad  Archy?"  demanded 
Stock. 

The  new-comer  was  famous,  after  a  fashion,  in  the  circle.  He 
was  distinguished-from  a  score  of  Campbells  in  the  city,  by  the 
grateful  nam  de  guerre  of  mad,  or  crazy  Campbell.  To  the 
former  epithet  he  submitted,  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at 

10* 
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the  imputation.  The  latter  was  commonly  weed  in  regard  to  him 
when  he  had  left  the  circle. 

"  Matter  enough  !  Meadows  and  his  train  have  been  cut  off 
by  Marion's  men.  Half  of  the  escort  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
rest  prisoners.  The  wagons  all  captured,  with  all  the  stores. 
Meadows  himself  is  badly  wounded,  maimed,  and  disfigured  for 
life — mouth  and  nose  beaten  into  one  by  the  butt  of  a  rifle." 

"Shocking!"  was  the  cry  among  the  ladies.  "  Poor,  poor 
Charley !  what  a  fright  he  must  be  !" 

"  He  seems  to  have  felt  it  so ;  for  so  great  was  his  fury  that, 
even  after  the  rebel  who  struck  him  was  down — a  monstrous 
fellow  of  twenty  stone  and  upward — Charley's  fury  never  suf- 
fered him  to  stop  hewing  at  the  fellow  till  he  had  smitten  off 
both  of  his  ears  close  to  the  skull,  giving  him  the  puritan  brand 
for  life." 

Campbell's  narration,  received  through  third  hands,  is  as  we 
see,  something  imperfect.  We  are  already  in  possession  of  the 
facts.  ^  4. 

"And  Balfour?"' 

"  He  is  even  now  coming  in  this  direction,  and  in  an  awfiil 
fiiry.  I  pity  all  who  vex  him  at  this  moment.  It  will  need  all 
the  smiles  of  the  fair  Harvey" — bowing  in  the  direction  of  the 
beauty,  who  had,  by  this  time,  joined  the  group — "  and  even 
these  may  not  suffice,  unless  seconded  by  those  of  the  fair  Wal- 
ton." 

At  this  open  reference  to  her  rival's  power,  the  imperious 
beauty  bit  her  lips  with  vexation.  Her  eyes  flashed  with  fires 
of  scorn  she  did  not  seek  to  suppress,  and  she  turned  away  from 
the  circle  as  Balfour  entered  the  apartment.  But  we  need  not 
linger  for  the  tragedy.    The  farce  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

REBEL   LADIES   OF   CHARLESTON. 

Wli  pass  from  scenes  of  frivolity  to  those  of  graver  cares  and 
objects.  This  is  the  true  order  of  human  events,  and  the  transi- 
tion is  more  natural  from  gay  to  grave  than  the  reverse,  as  they 
have  it  at  the  theatre,  and  as  the  moral  poet  orders  it.  It  is  an 
extreme  change  from  the  lively  and  thoughtless  mornings  of  Mrs. 
Rivington,  to  the  gloomy  evenings  at  Mrs.  Singleton's — from 
the  fashionable  and  frivolous  seeker  after  motley,  in  talk  and 
habit,  to  the  serious  questioner  in  the  sad  affairs  of  life  and  its 
necessities.  The  two  ladies,  it  may  be  said,  are  both  politi- 
cians ;  but  of  very  different  schools.  Mrs.  Rivington,  the  widow 
of  a  royal  official,  finds  it  pleasant  to  respect  his  memory  by 
adhering  to  his  faith,  the  more  especially  as  his  party  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  as  she  rejoices  in  the  tributes  of  a  brilliant  circle 
in  which  loyalty  commands  all  the  voices.  Her  preferences  will 
provoke  no  surprise  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  since 
they  represent  a  triumphant  party  and  cause,  and  are  them- 
selves very  agreeable  social  triumphs.  Politics,  in  her  circles, 
are  not  so  much  discussed  as  accepted ;  measm-es  rarely  com- 
mand a  single  reflection,  though  our  lady  statesmen  are  as 
earnest  in  their  declarations  of  fidelity  to  the  reigning  sovereign 
as  ever  were  Madame  Roland  and  her  amiable  associates,  in 
respect  to  the  abstract  deities  to  which  they  offered  their  una- 
vailing incense.  At  Mrs.  Rivington's,  you  will  hear  as  much 
said  against  rebellion  as  a  provincial  loyalism,  ever  solicitous  to 
please,  wiU  always  be  found  to  say  ;  but  the  politics  of  her 
circle  were  not  calculated  to  afford  much  assistance  to  the  coim- 
cils  of  Balfour.      Nevertheless,  he  greatly  encouraged  them. 
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They  had  their  uses  in  influencing,  through  the  medium  of 
society,  the  moods  of  all  those  doubtful,  capricious,  and  unprin- 
cipled, of  whom,  perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  mankind  are 
composed.  The  youthful  of  both  sexes  were  always  sure  to 
find  principles  at  Mrs.  Rivington's  suited  to  their  own  desires,  if 
not  to  the  necessities  of  the  race  and  family. 

The  politics  at  Mrs.  Singleton's  were  of  a  different  sort.  Bal- 
four more  than  suspected  that  the  old  lady  was  engaged  in  la- 
bors that  were  forbidden  ;  but  he  had  been  able  to  fasten  upon 
her  no  specific  cause  of  ofience.  Yet  was  she  busy,  with  a  rest- 
less interest,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  made  her  nights  sleep- 
less, and  filled  her  aged  head  with  vexing  thoughts  and  subtlest 
combinations.  Her  house  was  a  point  of  reunion  with  all  those 
who,  like  herself,  long  for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  r%me/ 
who  yearn  for  the  return  of  exiles,  well-beloved  sons  of  the 
soil,  dear  to  their  affections,  precious  to  their  hopes,  the  kinsmen 
of  their  blood.  Hither  came,  almost  nightly,  those  favoring  the 
cause  of  the  patriots,  who,  by  reason  of  age,  of  sex,  of  feeble- 
ness, were  suffered  to  remain  within  the  city  of  the  conqueror. 
What  could  these  superannuated  old  men  achieve  or  attempt, 
who  might  be  seen  at  dusk,  or  after  it,  to  enter  the  doors  of  the 
old-fashioned  dwelling  in  Church  street  ?  How  should  British 
lords  and  generals,  captains  and  men-at-arms,  apprehend  any 
thing  from  those  ancient  and  well-bred  ladies,  or  those  fair  and. 
witty  young  ones,  who  showed  themselves  openly  in  this  much- 
frequented  domicil  1 

Yet  among  these  were  many  rare  women,  such  as  would  have 
given  strength  to  the  Girondins,  and  armed  them  more  ably  for 
the  work  of  their  own  and  their  country's  safety.  Mrs.  Gener- 
al Gadsden,  whose  stately  pride  defied  the  sneer  of  the  witling 
Barry  ;  the  fierce,  proud  spirits  of  Mrs.  Savage  and  Mrs.  Par- 
sons, whom  the  same  wit  described  as  tragedy  queens,  so  noble 
was  their  spirit,  and  so  well  prepared  for  the  extremest  perils  of 
humanity.  The  names  of  Edwards,  Horry,  and  Ferguson,  high- 
ly and  equally  endowed  with  grace  and  courage;  of  Pinckney 
and  the  Elliotts,  names  immeinorially  allied  with  dignity  and 
patriotism  ;  these  were  all  to  be  found  regular  attendants  at  the 
"evenings"  of  Mrs.  Singleton.     'And  these  evenings  were  not 
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given  to  pleasure,  as  were  the  mornings  of  the  dashing  widow 
Rivington.  Grave  studies  occupied  her  guests ;  work  was  to  be 
done  under  counsel  of  studious  and  far-seeing  heads.  Their 
words  went  forth  from  the  city  with  significance  to  the  remote 
interior,  and  were  frequently  followed  by  large  results.  They 
gathered  and  reported  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  they  conveyed 
intelligence,  sometimes  money,  and  sometimes  ammunition — 
shot  and  powder — to  their  brethren  in  arms.  They  devised 
schemes  by  which  to  relieve  the  city  from  its  thraldom.  In 
brief,  the  dwelling  of  which  Katharine  Walton  had  become  an 
inmate,  was  the  place  of  frequent  assemblage  for  a  very  active 
and  sleepless  circle  of  conspirators. 

Several  of  these  were  present  with  Mrs.  Singleton  and  Kath- 
arine Walton,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  distinguished  by  the 
opening  of  the  fashionable  "  mornings"  of  MrSi  Rivington.  From 
without,  silence  and  darkness  seemed  to  brood  over  the  habita- 
tion ;  but  there  was  an  inner  room,  well  lighted,  around  the  cen- 
tre table  of  which  might  be  seen  a  group  of  heads  which  would 
have  been  held  remarkable  in  any  council  or  assembly.  That 
of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Singleton  was  itself  a  study.  Her  thin, 
attenuated  visage  was  elevated  by  a  noble  forehead,  which  the 
few  stray  gray  hairs  about  her  temples,  and  the  sombre  widow's 
cap  which  she  wore,  rather  tended  to  ennoble  than  disparage. 
Her  keen,  gray  eye  and  closely-compressed  lips  denoted  vigi- 
lance, courage,  and  circtimspection.  It  had  all  the  fires  of  youth, 
burning,  seemingly,  with  as  much  vigor  as  ever — the  heart  of 
the  volcano  still  active,  though  in  the  bosom  of  the  iceberg. 

Katharine  sat  beside  her,  a  steady  observer,  and  mostly  a  si- 
lent one,  of  the  group  and  the  subjects  which  it  discussed.  Old 
Tom  Singleton,  the  wit  and  humorist,  as  well  as  patriot,  stood 
up  in  the  circle,  hat  in  hand,  preparing  to  depart.  We  shall 
speak  of  him  more  ftiUy  hereafter.  Behind  him  stood  a  boy, 
sharp-featured  and  intelligent,  of  whom  the  parties  spoke  some- 
times as  George,  and  sometimes  as  Spidell,  the  lad  being  after- 
wards well  knT)wn  by  the  people  of  Charleston,  by  the  two 
names  combined,  as  a  worthy  and  respected  citizen.  He  car- 
ried on  his  arm  a  basket,  which  the  ladies  had  been  filling  with 
tapes,  laces,  linens,  and  other  small  articles  of  dress,  designed 
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for  a  peddling  expedition.  At  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  found  one  or  more  packets,  cleverly  done 
up,  and  looking  very  innocently  upon  the  outside,  which  a  very 
quick-sighted  royalist  might  have  found  to  contain  any  quantity 
«f  treasonable  matter. 

The  youth  of  the  lad,  and  the  seeming  openness  of  his  oper- 
ations, however,  were  calculated  to  disarm  suspicion.  George 
Spidell,  in  fact,  was  under  the  active  superintendence  of  Joshua 
Lockwood,  one  of  the  conspirators  of  the  circle,  employed 
constantly  as  a  soi?t  of  supercargo  in  a  large  periagwa,  which 
was  busily  engaged  in  plying  between  the  city  and  all  the  land- 
ings and  inlets  along  shore  to  the  Santee  river.  Stopping 
at  certain  well-known  points,  George  was  sent  ashore  with  his 
basket  in  search  of  customers  ;  But  it  was  always  understood 
that  his  visit  was  first  to  be  paid  to  certain  well-known  dwel- 
lings. Here  it  was  that  the  secret  package  at  the  bottom  of  his 
basket  was  invariably  sought  out  and  selected  ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner, Marion,  and  Horry,  and  Maham,  and  others  of  the  partisan 
captains,  contrived  to  receive  weekly  information  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  city.  Lockwood,  the  principal  in  these  ex- 
peditions, and  little  George,  his  subordinate,  sxiffered  some  nar- 
row escapes  in  these  innocent  expeditions.  But  these  must  not 
beguile  us  into  further  digression. 

"  Let  us  be  off,  Lockwood,"  said  old  Tom  Singleton ;  "  we 
shall  have  little  time  to  spare.  The  tide  will  serve  at  daylight; 
and  George  must  have  some  sleep  before  he  starts." 

"  He  needs  it,  and  deserves  it,"  said  the  hostess,  kindly,  look- 
ing at  the  boy.     "  But  have  you  eaten  heartily,  my  son  V 

The  boy  glanced  at  the  plate,  still  remaining  on  a  side-table, 
'which  exhibited  very  few  fragments,  but  enough  perhaps  for  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  question. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  yes,"  he  answered  ;  "  and  I  have  this, 
too,"  he  added,  showing  a  huge  triangular  mass  of  cake,  which 
he  had  deposited  within  his  basket.     The  party  smiled. 

"  George  is  seldom  off  his  food"  said  Lockwood,  "  pursmng 
such  a  pleasant  life." 

"  And  he  has  learned  one  of  the  best  lessons,"  said  old  Tom 
Singleton  ;    "  that  of  making  provisions  for  the  morrow  •    the 
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'one  great  virtue  which  distinguishes  the  wise  m<an  from  the  fool. 
Let  us  practise  a  little  upon  this  lesson  ourselves.  It  is  under- 
stood that  nothing  more  remains  to  communicate  to  our  friends. 
You  were  speaking,  Doctor " 

Singleton  paused,  his  glance  fixing  upon  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  circle  who  had  hitherto  been  silent.  All  eyes  were  turn- 
ed upon  this  person  with  an  expression  of  deference  and  esteem. 
This  was  the  celebrated  David  Ramsay,  one  of  the  first  histo- 
rians of  the  country,  and  a  physician  of  high  distinction.  He 
was  then  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
intellect.  In  person  he  was  about  five  feet  ten,  healthy  and 
somewhat  athletic,  but  not  stout.  His  countenance  was  by  no 
means  a  handsome  one,  but  it  was  not  an  unpleasing  one.  A 
blemish  in  one  of  his  eyes,  from  small-pox,  gave  a  slight  obliqui- 
ty to  his  gaze ;  but  the  entire  character  of  the  .face  was  impres- 
sive 'and  somewhat  prepossessing.  An  earnest  reflection  and 
cool;  intrepid  judgment,  were  clearly  shown  in  the  speaking 
countenance  and  the  eager  and  almost  impetuous  manner.  His 
utterance  was  vehement  and  rapid,  but  always  clear  and  intelli- 
gible.    Thus  addressed  by  Singleton,  his  answer  was  prompt. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  Wilhamson.  What  you  hear  is  no 
doubt  true.  His  situation  is  precisely  as  is  described ;  and, 
doubtless,  he  never  really  intended  to  betray  his  country  or 
himself.  He  was  only  too  weak  to  be  honest  at  a  moment  of 
great  external  pressure.  He  has  shrewdness  enough  to  see  that 
his  future  situation  is  unpromising,  and  foresight  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  Britain  has  exhausted  her  own  resources,  and  must 
now  really  rely  on  ours,  if  she  hopes  to  continue  the  war.  But 
the  partisan  warfare  has  put  an  end  to  this  hope  with  all  persons 
of  sagacity.  The  partisans  must  increase  in  number  daily,  and 
their  frequent  small  successes  will  more  than  avail  in  keeping 
up  the  popular  courage  against  the  occasional  large  victories  of 
the  British  regulars.  Now  I  take  for  granted,  from  all  I  know 
of  the  man,  that  this  prospect  has  been  fully  presented  to  his 
eyes.  It  will  become  more  and  more  evident  with  every  day. 
But  is  this  a  reason  that  we  should  trust  him  with  ourselves  or 
with  our  secrets,  particularly  as  he  has  not  yet  so  far  committed 
himself  to  us  as  to  give  us  any  proper  hold   upon  him  ?     I  sup- 
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pose  that  Colonel  Singleton  is  in  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
of  proof — tliat  Williamson  has,  in  fact,  given  pledges  of  retm-n- 
ing  fidelity ;  but  of  the  character  of  this  proof  and  these  pledg- 
es we  know  nothing ;  and  they  may  he  such  as  an  adroit  person 
might  readily  explain  away.  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  should, 
at  present,  make  no  use  of  this  information.  We  should  watch 
him,  and  when  he  can  clearly  serve  us  in  any  important  matter, 
it  will  then  he  time  enough  to  let  liim  understand  that  we  are  in 
the  same  vessel  with  himself;  but,  with  my  consent,  not  a 
syllable  before." 

"  You  are  right,  doctor.  Once  a  traitor,  ahvays  a  traitor.  He 
may  be  useful — would  be  useful,  if  he  could  be  trae  ;  if  treach- 
erous, he  might  sink  our  vessel  in  the  moment  when  the  gale 
was  most  prosperous,  and  when  we  are  most  richly  freighted 
Let  Robert  Singleton  manage  the  matter  with  him  wholly  ;  hi 
has  coolness  and  sagacity  enough  for  any  purpose ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  that  we  should  mix  in  this  business  ;  at 
all  events,  not  for  the  present.  I  confess  thaf,  to  have  any  com- 
munion with  Williamson  at  all,  suggests  to  me  the  idea  of  that 
unhappy  conference — the  first  on  record — which  our  excellent, 
but  too  accessible  grandmother  had  in  Eden  with  the  great  sire 
of  all  the  snakes  !" 

A  laugh  rewarded  this  speech,  the  sentiment  of  which  was 
generally  echoed  by  the  company.  The  speaker  was  a  lovely 
and  spirited  woman,  the  fairest  among  the  Carolina  rebels,  the 
witty,  wealthy,  and  accomplished  widow  of  Miles  Brewton,  Esq. 
The  father  of  this  lady,  Edward  Weyman,  was  among  the  first 
of  the  Carolina  patriots  to  declare  himself  under  "Liberty  Tree" 
in  1766.  She  inherited  his  patriotism  ;  and  Mary  Weyman 
was,  by  training  and  education,  well  fitted  to  become  the  wife  of 
Brewton,  who  was  as  strenuous  in  support  of  the  revolutionary 
argument  as  ever  was  his  father-ir-law.  By  marriage  with  this 
gentleman,  she  became  strengthened  in  her  attachment  to  the 
cause.  Her  associations  rendered  it  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  household.  Her  husband  was  brother  to  the  celebrated  Re- 
becca Motte,  and  uncle  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Pinckney  ;  and  their 
decided  sentiments  in  behalf  of  the  tnouvement  party  in  Ameri- 
ca, even  if  her  own  had  been  inactive,  would  have  sufficed  to 
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determine  hers.  But  there  needed  nothing  beyond  her  early 
training  to  bring  about  this  result.  She  was  not  only  a  wami 
patriot,  but  a  thoughtful  and  a  witty  one.  While  observing  the 
jitmost  grace  and  delicacy  in  her  deportment  in  the  society  of 
British  and  loyalists,  not  withholding  herself  from  them — po- 
lite ana  even  sociable  with  both — she  was  yet  capable  of  utter- 
ing the  most  sharp  and  biting  sarcasms  with  the  most  happy 
dexterity.  Her  mind"  was  fresh,  sparkling,  and  original ;  her 
manners  equally  graceful  and  lively  ;  and  she  brought  to  the 
business  of  conspiracy  a  shrewdness  and  depth  of  opinion  which 
appeared  somewhat  anomalous,  though  never  unbecoming  or  out 
of  place,  in  union  with  her  pleasant  wit  and  surpassing  beauty. 

"  Why,  Brewton,"  said  old  Tom  Singleton,  playfully,  "  you 
speak  with  singular  feehng  of  your  venerable  grandmother's 
associates ;  as  if,  indeed,  you  had  some  personal  cause  of  com- 
plaint." 

"  And  have  I  not 't  Is  it  not  sufficient  reason  for  complaint 
that  her  weaknesses  should  have  left  us  perpetually  subject  to 
tlie  sarcasms  of  your  pestiferous  sex ;  in  which,  though  you  al- 
ways play  the  snake,  you  still  chuckle  at  your  capacity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  woman  1" 

"  Well,  the  worst  reason  for  your  discontent  still  remains  un- 
spoken," said  the  other. 

"  Ah,  what  is  that  1" 

"  Verily,  that  your  complaints  avail  you  nothing,  nor  your 
resolves  either ;  since  you  only  murmur  against  a  fate." 

"  Which  means  that,  doomed  to  a  connection  with  your  sex, 
we  are  never  secure  against  the  snake  finding  its  way  into  our 
garden.  1  suppose  t/iat  is  our  fate ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  is 
no  reason  that  we  should  not  bruise  his  head  with  the  hoe  when- 
ever we  discover  him.  In  the  case  before  us,  knowing  the  rep- 
tile, it  is  agreed  we  shall  keep  him  at  a  distance.  ,  It  will  be  no 
bad  policy,  whenever  we  do  admit  him,  that  we  should  first  be 
careful  to  see  that  his  teeth  are  drawn." 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Singleton,  "if  you  do  that,  you  deprive 
iiim  of  all  power  of  usefulness.  But  we  need  not  discuss  the 
matter  further.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  do  so  when  we  shall 
be  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  has  cast  /lu  altin.     In  the  mean- 
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time,  it  is  agreed  that  we  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  Bob  Single- 
ton." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  fair  widow ;  "  we  may  safely  do  so.  He 
has  quite  enough  of  the  family  art  to  keep  a  menagerie,  yet 
never  fear  the  fangs  or  claws  of  its  beasts." 

The  allusion  was  to,  a  private  collection  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
reptiles,  which  old  Tom  Singleton  kept  for  his  own  amusement. 

"Ah!"  said  the  latter,  who  found  somethinfg  grateful  in  the 
allusion — "  ah,  Brewton,  by  the  way,  you  are  yet  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  my  juveniles.  T  have  added  to  my  collection 
I  have  a  Rawdon  and  a  Balfour ;  a  young  Bruin  from  Bun- 
combe, one  of  the  most  surly  of  dignitaries,  brown  and  bigoted ; 
and  a  surprising  dexterous  monkey  from  Yucatan,  who  is  a  per- 
fect model  of  an  appropriator.  In  a  week,  I  shall  have  them 
both  ill  costume,  and  you  must  come  and  make  their  acquaint- 
ance." 

''  Present  me  to  his  lordship,  at  least.  The  bear,  by  all  odds, 
is  preferable  to  the  ape." 

"Look  you.  Singleton,"  said  Lockwo6d,  bluntly,  "you  will 
peril  your  neck  always  upon  your  tongue.  I  pray  j'ou,  Mrs. 
Brewton,  say  not  a  word  further,  or  you  will  keep  Singleton 
here  all  night.  We  have  much  to  do  before  midnight,  and  old 
Tom  belongs  to  that  class  of  lawyers  who  prefer  to  lose  a  case 
rather  than  a  witticism.  He  is  so  far  like  your  own  sex,  that 
a  last  word  with  him  at  parting  is  essential  to  his  rest  for  the 
night." 

"  Good !  vei:y  good  !"  responded  Singleton.  "  We  may  now 
claim,  between  us,  to  have  a  power  like  that  of  Falstaff,  and  are 
not  only  witty  ourselves,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  other  persons. 
Ah,  Josh,  make  your  bow  to  Brewton.  She  has  been  to  you 
what  the  angel  was  to  that  excellent  beast  which  Balaam  knew 
better  how  to  beat  than  ride." 

"  Away  with  you !"  cried  the  widow.  "  You  are  as  inveterate 
as  an  ague,  and  cause  shaking  sides  wherever  you  come.  Hence 
contagion  !     Begone,  before  we  have  another  fit." 

The  party  were  preparing  to  leave — old  Singleton,  at  least, 
with  Lockwood  and  Master  George  Spidell,  who,  by  this  time, 
had  begun  to  munch  upon  the  angles  of  his  three-cornered  cake ; 
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but,  at  this  very  moment,  the  trotting  of  horses  was  audible  from 
the  street. 

"  Hark !"  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  "  they  approach." 

The  sounds  ceased  at  the  entrance,  and  the  company  rose  in 
preparation,  if  not  in  apprehension.  Fre4uent  experience  had 
made  them  instinctively  conscious  of  danger. 

"  You  can  not  go  forth  now,"  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  "  and  must 
steal  to  your  hiding-places.  We  are  to  have  visiters.  You, 
cousin  Tom,  and  Mr.  Lockwood,  had  better  take  the  back-door 
into  the  garden,  while  you,  doctor  and  Master  George,  will  please 
step  up  stairs.     Take  the  basket  with  you,  George." 

A  heavy  rap  at  the  knocker,  and  the  parties  thus  addressed 
hurried  instantly  cjiit  of  sight,  according  to  the  given  directions. 
In  another  moment,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  British  colo- 
nels, Balfour  and  Cruden,  were  announced 
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Kathakine  Walton  would  have  left  the  room  wheu  these 
persons  were  announced,  but  Mrs.  Singleton  arrested  her.  Pol- 
icy was  in  conflict  with  good  taste  at  present. 

"  You  must  remain,  Kate ;  it  is  a  necessary  ordeal.  Kar/e 
patience.  We  must  submit  with  a  good  grace  where  resistance 
is  without  profit.     Let  us  conciliate  those  whom  we  can  not  defy." 

She  was  prevented,  by  the  entrance  of  their  guests,  from  fur- 
ther remarks  of  this  nature.  The  ladies  all  had  resumed  their 
seats  before  the  appearance  of  their  visiters.  Some  were  busy 
in  needlework ;  one  appeared  to  have  been  reading,  her  finger 
resting  between  the  leaves  of  a  volume  that  she  held  in  her 
hand.  The  fair  widow  Brewton,  alone  seemed  to  be  unem- 
ployed, as,  perhaps,  her  more  natural  role  lay  ravjer  at  tne 
tongue's,  than  the  fingers'  end.  She  occupied  a  venerao»e 
aiTO-chair,  which  might  have  dated  from  the  time  of  it^ueen 
Elizabeth.  In  this  she  reclined  ratSier  than  sat,  the  cappcious 
seat  giving  full  scope  to  her  foim,  which  was  seen  to  the  very 
best  advantage.  Thus  reclined,  with  her  head  leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  chair,  rather  than  against  its  back,  an  arch  smile 
playing  on  her  features,  and  a  world  of  mischief,  concentrated 
and  bright,  looking  forth  from  the  half-shut  eye,  she  encountered 
the  first  glance  of  the  British  dignitaries. 

Balfour's  hurried  look  around  him  took  in  the  whole  assembly^ 
Mrs.  Singleton  rose  at  the  entrance  of  the  two  — "arcades  ambo"— 
and  welcomed  them  to  seats  with  a  stately  grace  and  a  cold  dig- 
nity that  made  itself  felt,  yet  left  nothing  which  could  be  com- 
plained of.     Salutations  were  soon  excharged  between  the  par- 
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ties.  Balfotir  was  quite  ambitious  of  the  character  of  the  easy, 
well-bred  gentleman.  He  aimed  at  that  pleasant  exhibition  of 
haut  ton  which  never  forgets  to  show  its  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority. 

"  Mrs.  Singleton,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  v/ell.  When 
I  last  had  tlie  pleasure  of  calling,  you  were  complaining.  You 
must  give  me  credit  for  magnanimity,  my  dear  madam,  smce 
we  might  well  be  out  of  humor  with  one  who  has  a  kinsman 
who  proves  so  troublesome  to  us.  I  take  for  granted  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  recent  performances  of  Mr.  Robert  Singleton. 
T  could  wish,  for  your  sake,  madam,  if  not  his  own,  that  this 
young  man  had  not  so  deeply  involved  himself.  I  am  afraid 
that  he  has  passed  that  limit  when  it  would  have  been  the  pleas- 
ure, no  less  than  policy,  of  his  majesty  to  hold  out  to  him  the 
hopes  of  mercy." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Colonel  Balfour ;  but  I  doubt  if  Robert 
Singleton  will  easily  be  persuaded  that  this  boon  is  so  necessary 
to  his  happiness." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  do  I  find  you  still  inconigible  ?" 
"  At 'my  age,  sir,  change  of  principle  and  feeling  is  not  easy. 
You  will  give  me  credit,  sir,  for  the  frankness  which  has  never, 
from  the  beginning,  attempted  any  disguise  of  sentiment." 

"  I  regret  to  make  the  concession,  madam.  I  smcerely  wish 
that  it  were  otherwise.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  all  parties, 
however,  that  the  cause  of  his  majesty  renders  necessary  no 
coercion  in  the  case  of  your  sex.  We  are  content  that  time 
shall  do  its  work.  Events  that  are  inevitable  will  perhaps  rec- 
oncile you  to  a  condition  against  which  you  erringly  oppose 
yourself  at  present." 

Mrs.  Singleton  bowed  with  a  dignified  gravity,  but  was  silent. 
Balfour  now  passed  round  the  table  and  approached  Katharine 
Walton. 

"  And  how  is  our  fair  captive  1" 

"  Even  as  a  captive  should  be,  sir.  I  sigh  for  the  green  pas- 
tures.    I  have  lost  my  voice.     I  sing  no  longer." 

"  We  shall  recall  it !  We  shall  hear  you  again  in  song.  You 
will  surely  soon  become  reconciled  to  a  captivity  that  brings  you 
secin-ity  under  loving  guardianship." 
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"  Never !  never !  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  better  security 
here  than  at  Dorchester,  nor  do  I  need  any  more  loving  guar- 
dianship than  that  which  I  have  always  enjoyed." 

"  Ah,  I  see  that  you  are  in  the  hands  of  erring  counsellors, 
I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Heyward,  that  something  of  this  wilftdness  is 
due  to  your  ministry  Why  is  it  that  one  so  capable  of  devo- 
tion to  a  caus?  should  yet  be  possessed  of  so  little  loyalty  to  hei 
proper  sovereign  1" 

"  Meaning  George  the  Third,  Colonel  Balfour  V  repHed  the 
lady  addressed,  a  very  noble-looking  lady,  majestic  in  person, 
and  of  singularly  fine  features. 

"  Surely !" 

"  He  is  no  sovereign  of  mine,  su* !" 

"  My  dear  madam,  will  you  never  take  warning  from  the 
past?" 

"  Would  Colonel  Balfour  remind  me  of  the  assault  upon  my 
dwelling  by  a  ruthless  mob,  when  a  dear  sister  lay  dying  in  my 
arms  ?  Would  he  force  upon  me  the  resoUection  of  that  dread- 
ful brutality-,  which  wonld  have  torn  a  woman  to  pieces  because 
she  refused  to  show  pleasure  in  the  misfortimes  of  her  country  ? 
Really,  sir,  if  this  is  the  process  by  which  my  loyalty  is  to  be 
taught,  I  fear  that  you  will  find  me  the  dullest  of  your  pupils." 

Balfour's  insolence,  as  usual,  had  made  him  blunder.  The 
indignant  feeling  expressed  by  the  lady  was  too  natural  and 
proper  not  to  find  the  fullest  justification  in  every  mind.  Mrs. 
Heyward's  dwelling  was  assailed  and  battered  by  a  mob,  be- 
cause she  refused  to  illuminate  in  honor  of  the  successes  of  the 
British. 

The  commandant  of  Charleston  turned  away  to  some  of  tlie 
other  ladies.  He  was  somewhat  abashed,  but  not  silenced. 
After  certain  speeches  meant  to  be  gallant,  addressed  to  Mrs, 
Savage  and  Mrs.  Charles  Elliott,  he  approached  the  fair  widow 
Brcwton.  He  was  rather  afraid  of  the  lady,  whose  readiness  of 
retort,  sufiiclently  experienced  by  all  of  the  British  officers,  was 
of  a  sort  which  enabled  her  to  shape  every  answer  to  a  dart,  and 
to  find,  in  the  most  cautiously-uttered  address,  the  sufficient 
provocation  to  a  witticism. 

"  Have  1  found  thee,  mine  enemy  V  he  said. 
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"  Knowing  me  as  such,"  she  replied,  "  you  have  sought  m« 
out  last.  Shall  I  refer  this  to  your  gallantry  or  your  caution  i 
— to  the  sense  of  my  weakness  or  your  own?" 

"  To  mine  O'hti,  of  course,"  he  answered,  bowing. 

"  The  admission  is  an  appeal  to  my  magnanimity,"  said  the 
widow ;  "  and  yet  the  foe  who  acknowledges  his  feebleness  and 
entreats  for  mercy  has  no  longer  the  light  to  entertain  a  hostile 
feeling.  He  must  surrender  at  discretion,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
boon  which  he  solicits." 

"  Why,  so  I  do  !     You  have  always  found  me  at  your  feet." 

"  Yes  ;  but  with  the  spirit  of  one  who  was  weaving  snares  for 
them  all  the  whUe." 

"  Is  the  sex  so  easily  enmeshed  V  be  answered,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Good  faith  and  innocence,  which  look  upward  always,  are 
too  fre(juently  unconscious  of  the  subtle  enemy  of  whose  exist- 
ence they  have  no  suspicion ;  since  no  feeling  in  their  own 
bosom  suggests  its  image,  and  they  are  too  lofty  in  their  souls 
to  look  down  for  objects  of  study  and  contemplation.  But, 
when  I  spoke  of  the  snares  of  the  evil  one,  I  said  nothing  of  his 
stKcess.  We  are  told  that  the  faithful  and  the  true,  the  inno- 
cent and  the  good,  shall  always  triumph  in  the  end ;  we  are 
equally  assured  that  evil  shall  not  always  exist,  and  its  triumphs 
shall  be  temporary.  It  is  the  special  curse  of  sin  that  it  must 
labor  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  and  without  profit ;  must  weave 
its  snares  with  the  toil  and  industry  of  the  spider,  day  after  day, 
only  to  be  mortified  constantly  with  the  ease  and  freedom  with 
which,  at  the  proper  moment,  the  supposed  victim  breaks 
through  all  the  meshes  woven  about  its  feet.  I  assure  you, 
colonel,  when  I  behold  you,  and  others  in  your  livery,  busily 
working,  day  and  night,  in  this  futile  labor  against  the  free- 
dom of  our  people,  I  think  of  those  long-legged  gentry  who 
congregate  in  the  remote  corners  of  the  wall ;  and  I  look 
every  moment  for  the  approach  of  Molly  with  the  house- 
broom." 

"  Still  keen,  sharp,  piercing,  and  cutting  as  ever." 

"  How  should  it  be  otherwise,  since,  at  every  turning,  we  find 
the  hone  ;  the  curious  necessity  of  which  seems  to  be  to  sharpen 
the  instrument  which  shall  finally  separate  it  in  tw.ain." 
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"  Ncay,  your  metaphor  Lalts.  The  stone  may  suffer  abrasion 
and  diminution  from  wear ;  but  to  be  cut  in  twain  by  the  knife 
it  sharpens "     He  paused. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  not  Qomplain  that  a  soldier  in  the  service 
of  such  a  prince  as  George  of  Hanover  does  not  readily  recall 
the  lessons  of  history.  My  metaphor  lacks  nothing.  My  allu- 
sion was  to  the  case  of  the  Roman  augur,  Accius  Nsevius.  Your 
livy  will  tell  you  all  the  rest," 

"  You  gain  nothing,  Balfour,"  said  Oruden,  sulkily,  "  in  a  con- 
flict with  Mrs.  Brewton." 

"  0,  yes  !  I  trust  that  both  of  you  gain  in  proportion  to  your 
need.  I  shall  suppose  that  to  be  far  greater  than  I  even  regard 
It  now,  if,  indeed,  you  do  not  profit  in  one  respect.  He  who 
carries  a  weapon  that  he  knows  not  well  how  to  use,  or  encoun- 
ters voluntarily  with  an  enemy  whom  he  can  not  overcome,  is  in 
a  bad  way,  indeed,  if  he  does  not  acquire  some  lessons  of  humil- 
ity at  least  from  such  experience." 

"Wisely  said,  that,  Cruden.  But,  of  a  truth,  we  must,  ui 
some  way,  overcome  an  enemy  so  formidable  as  Mrs.  Brewton. 
We  must  do  this  by  love,  by  service,  by  devotion,  such  as  the 
cavaliers  of  the  Middle  Ages  paid  to  their  chosen  mistresses. 
We  must  woo  and  win,  if  we  can,  where  we  can  not  overthrow. 
How  shall  we  do  this,  Mrs.  Brewton  ?  You  are  surely  not  in- 
sensible to  the  reputation  you  would  enjoy,  and  the  good  that 
you  would  do,  in  making  us  worthy  of  your  affections  rather 
than  your  hostilities  1" 

Alas,  sir  !  If  it  be  not  sin  to  venture  any  opinion  as  to  God's 
hidden  providence,  I  should  say  that  he  must  find  it  easier  to 
make  a  thousand  new  generations  than  to  mend  an  old  one. 
You  must  be  bom  again,  before  anything  can  be  done  with  you; 
and  the  fear  is  that,  even  then,  the  second  childhood  will  find 
you  quite  as  prone  to  perversion  as  the  firsts" 

"  Mrs.  Brewton,  you  are  incorrigible  !" 

"  I  am  as  God  made  me,  sir ;  and  if  it  be  a  proof  that  I  am 
incorrigible,  that  I  refuse  to  submit  to  any  but  proper  authority, 
1  bless  God  that  he  has  endowed  me  with  this  quality !" 

"  You  got  my  invitation  1"  asked  Cruden,  abruptly, 

"  Yes,  I  did  ;  this  morning."' 
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"  Well,  you  are  not  too  much  of  a  patriot  to  come.  Yoih 
stoicism  and  satire  will  hardly  revolt  at  good  fellowship  1" 

"  Surely  not.  But  I  should  accept  your  invitation  from  quite 
another  motive." 

"  Ah,  indeed !     And  pray  what  is  that?" 

"  Patriotism  is  a  gloomy  virtue  just  now,  and  satire,  in  her 
circles,  lacks  all  provocation.  I  shall  go  to  yours  in  search  of 
it.  Of  all  medicines,  I  find  the  most  perfect  in  being  able  to 
laugh  at  the  follies  of  mine  enemy." 

"  Well,"  said  Cruden,  doggedly,  "  I  don't  care  on  what  foot- 
ing yon  put  it,  so  you  come.  I  should  rather  you  should  laugh 
at  us  than  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  laugh  at  all." 

"  You  improve  decidedly  in  voice,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  crow, 
whose  cheese  he  envied.  I  shall  surely  look  in  upon  you ;  but 
I  warn  you  to  do  your  handsomest.  In  entering  the  house  you 
occupy,  I  shall  be  reminded  of  many  a  pleasant  and  joyous 
party  in  the  circle  of  Ootesworth  Pinckney  ;  and  though  I  can 
scarcely  look  to  the  Biitish  officers  in  Charleston  to  supply  all 
of  the  essentials  which  made  that  circle  a  pride  and  a  delight, 
yet,  in  mere  externals,  I  take  for  granted,  as  you  have  all  the 
means,  you  will  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  outdone." 

"  We  shall  certainly  do  our  best  to  find  favor  with  one  whom 
we  so  anxiously  desire  to  win,"  was  the  answer,  with  a  bow. 

In  regard  to  this  appointed  Je(e,  Cruden  had  already  been 
speaking,  though  in  under  tones,  with  Katharine  Walton.  Bal- 
four now  made  it  the  subject  of  remark  to  her. 

"  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  there.  Miss  Wal- 
ton. You  must  not  suffer  yourself  to  adopt  this  ungenial  humor 
of  your  associates.  Nay,  I  would  prefer  that  you  should  even 
put  on  the  mocking  spirit  of  my  witty  foe,  Mrs.  Brewton,  and 
make  your  appearance,  though  it  be  only  to  find  cause  for  sar- 
casm." 

"  Colonel  Cruden  requires  my  attendance,  and  I  submit  to  his 
wishes,"  rephed  the  maiden,  calmly. 

"  Nay,  I  could  wish  that  you  recognised  rather  the  requi- 
sitions of  society  than  of  authority,  in  this  matter." 

"  It  need  not  be  a  subject  of  discussion,  sir,  whether  I  obey 
my  own  will  in  this  respect,  or  that  of  another.     If  not  indis 
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posed,  I  shall  certainly  be  present.     I  have  no  wish  to  increase 
the  animosities  which  exist  between  our  friends  respectively." 

"  A  proper  feeling,  and  one  that  might,  with  more  profit,  be 
entertained  by  all." 

An  interval  ensued  in  the  conversation,  which  we  have  only 
detailed  in  portions.  On  a  sudden,  the  eye  of  Balfour  caught 
sight  of  a  .pair  of  large  gloves  upon  the  table.  He  stretched 
out  his  hands  and  gathered  them  up. 

"  Are  these  yours,  Oruden  V  he  asked. 

"  No.     Mine  are  here." 

He  turned  them  over,  and  muttered — 

"  They  are  not  mine,  yet  are  they  a  man's." 

Mrs.  Singleton  quietly  interposed  — 

"  They  are  probably  Tom  Singleton's.  He  was  with  us  a 
while  ago." 

Balfour  smiled  skeptically.  He  had,  in  the  meantime,  while 
turning  the  gloves  over,  discovered  the  initials  "  D.  R.,"  printed 
legibly  within  them.  He  said  nothing,  but  threw  them  back 
upon  the  table.  At  this  moment,  a  strange  sound  was  heard 
from  an  inner  passage  conducting  to  the  stairway.  It  was 
strange  because  of  its  suddenness,  but  of  no  doubtful  character. 
Every  ear  at  once  distinguished  it  as  issuing  from  a  human 
proboscis — a  most  decided  snore,  such  as  might  be  expected 
naturally  to  issue  from  the  nostrUs  of  a  lusty  m-ehin  after  a  sap- 
per in  excess,  and  from  sleeping  in  an  awkward  position.  Bal- 
four and  Oruden  smiled,  and  looked  knowingly  in  the  faces  of 
the  ladies.  But  Mrs.  Singleton  remained  entirely  unmoved,  and 
the  rest  looked  quite  unconscious.  The  snore  was  repeated 
with  renewed  emphasis. 

"  Not  a  bad  imitation  of  Tafleton's  bugles,"  was  the  remark 
of  Balfour. 

"It  reminds  me  very  much  of  one  of  Knyphausen's,"  re- 
sponded Oruden ;  "  that  of  the  little  Hessian  who  had  lost  his 
nose  by  a  sabre-cut.  You  remember  him  ?  When  he  blew,  it 
was  evidently  the  play  of  two  distinct  instruments,  the  one, 
however,  clearly  inferior  to  the  other." 

"  Yet  It  would  maintain  the  rivalry,  and  continued  to  do  so  to 
the  last.     The  nostrils — all  that  remained  of  them — never 
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would  give  way  to  the  bugle;  and  'Diick' — so  they  called  him 
— short  for  Frederick,  probably — went  on  blowing  a  double 
bugle,  doing  the  service  of  two  men,  until  a  shot  through  his 
lungs  cut  off  effectually  the  supply  of  wind  necessary  for  both 
instruments." 

The  music  from  the  interior  audibly  increased. 

"  That  instrument  might  be  trained  to  good  service,  like  that 
of 'Drick,'"  continued  Balfour,  who  was  apt  to  pursue  his  own 
jests  to  the  death.  "  It  has  all  the  compass  and  volume,  and 
the  blasts  are  quite  as  well  prolonged,  without  subsiding  into 
that  squeak  or  snivel,  which  rendered  'Drick's'  music  rather 
unpleasant  at  the  close.  Pray,  Mrs.  Singleton,  where  were  you 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  your  bugler  V 

The  old  lady  replied  with  most  admirable  gravity. 

"  Really,  Colonel  Balfour,  but  for  the  sex  of  poor  Sally,  she 
should  be  at  your  service  in  that  capacity.  Kate,  my  dear,  go 
and  wake  up  the  girl,  she  is  asleep  on  the  stairs." 

Katharine  rose,  and  Balfour  also. 

"  Suffer  me.  Miss  Walton,  to  save  you  this  trouble,"  said  the 
officious  commandant,  somewhat  eagerly,  advancing,  as  he  spoke, 
toward  the  door  leading  to  the  passage. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Mrs.  Singleton  that  he  should 
find  Master  Spidell  in  her  dwelling.  Kate  Walton  hesitated. 
The  old  lady  spoke,  coolly,  deliberately,  yet  with  a  manner  that 
was  conclusive. 

"  Thank  you.  Colonel  Balfour ;  but  I  prefer  that  you  should 
see  Sally  out  of  deshabille.  I  can't  answer  for  the  stupid  crea- 
ture's toUet  at  this  hour.  That  she  has  so  far  forgotten  herself 
as  to  bestow  her  music  on  us  from  such  near  neighborhood, 
makes  me  doubt  how  far  her  trespasses  may  be  carried.  Do  you 
see  to  her,  Kate  ;  we  will  dispense  with  the  commandant's  assist- 
ance, even  in  a  duty  so  arduous  as  that  of  routing  up  a  drowsy 
negro." 

The  last  phrase  forced  Balfour  once  more  into  his  seat.  He 
felt  how  greatly  his  dignity  would  suffer  at  being  caught  in  the 
proposed  office.  Had  he  any  suspicions,  they  would  have  been 
q^uite  hushed  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  mnour  jnopre,  and 
in  the  coolness  and  admirable  cnmjiosure  maintained  by  Mrs 
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Singleton.  Her  allusion  to  the  possible  abandon  of  Sally,  in  the 
matter  of  costume  and  toilet,  which  made  the  younger  ladies 
cast  down  their  eyes,  was  also  suggestive,  t6  the  coarse  nature 
of  the  commandant,  of  a  sort  of  humor  which  is  properly  con- 
fined to  the  barracks.  We  will  not  undertake  to  repeat  the 
sorry  equivoc[ues  in  which  he  indulged,  under  a  mistake,  natural 
enough  to  such  a  person,  that  he  was  all  the  while  very  mischiev- 
ously witty. 

Kate  Walton,  meanwhile,  "had  penetrated  the  passage  and 
wakened  up  the  sleeping  boy.  He  had  been  doubled  up  upon 
the  stairs,  and  a  few  more  convulsions  of  the  nostrils  might  have 
sent  him  rolling  downward.  Fortimately  his  shoes  were  off, 
and,  roused  cautiously,  he  was  enabled  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
the  upper  room,  where  Kamsay  was  impatiently — but  without 
daring  to  move — awaiting  the  departure  of  the  hostile  guests. 

This  event  was  not  long  delayed  after  the  occurrence  de- 
scribed. Having  exhausted  his  stock  of  flippancies,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  whispering  some  soft  flatteries  into  the  ears  of  Katha- 
rine, Balfour  turned  to  Mrs.  Brewton,  reserving  his  "  last  words" 
for  her.  He  said  something  to  this  effect,  spoke  of  his  testamen- 
tary addresses;  and  the  retort,  quick  as  lightning,  sent  him  off 
in  a  jiffy. 

"Ah,  Colonel  Balfour,  were  they  indeed  your  'last  words' 
you  know  not  how  gladly  we  should  all  forgive  your  offences — 
nay,  with  what  gratitude  we  should  accept  the  atoning  sacrifice, 
as  more  than  compensative  for  all  the  evils  done  in  your  very 
short  life!" 

"  Confound  her  tongue  !"  exclaimed  the  enraged  commandant 
to  his  companion,  as  they  left  the  house  together.  "  It  is  all 
Tartar !  What  a  viper  she  has  at  the  end  of  it !  But  I  shall 
have  my  revenge.  She  is  at  mischief,  and  shall  pay  for  it. 
These  people  are  all  conspiring ;  those  gloves  were  Dr. 
Eamsay's ;  and  you  heard  the  old  woman  admit  that  Tom  Sin- 
gleton had  but  lately  left  them.  The  hag  said  the  gloves  were 
his,  not  dreaming  that  I  had  seen  Ramsay's  initials  in  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  both  are  in  the  house  at  this  moment.  They 
will  emerge  probably  very  soon  after  they  hear  us  ride  away. 
Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  not  detect  them.    By  occupying  the 
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opposite  corners,  we  can  readily  see  all  who  pass,  and,  ten  to 
one,' we  find  Ramsay,  Singleton,  and  others  whom  we  do  not 
suspect,  who  have  been  at  this  secret  meeting,  I  only  want  a 
pretext  for  putting  them  all  in  limbo.  There  is  more  confisca- 
tion to  be  done,  Cruden." 

"  All's  grist  that  comes  to  my  mill,"  was  the  response  of  Cru- 
den, with  a  hoarse  chuckle,  as  he  mounted  his  horse. 

A  groom,  in  the  undress  costume  of  a  soldier,  stood  in  waiting, 
his  own  steed  beside  him,  as  he  brought  up  that  of  Balfour.  To 
him  the  latter  gave  his  instructions,  and  the  party  divided  in  op- 
posite directions,  moving  off  at  a  moderate  canter. 

The  sound  of  their  departing  footsteps  brought  the  male  con 
spirators  from  their  several  places  of  hiding.  Tom  Singleton 
and  Lockwood  looked  in  from  the  garden  impatiently,  summon- 
ing Ramsay  and  the  boy,  George,  from  the  interior.  Mean- 
while, the  unlucky  gloves  were  once  more  brought  upon  the 
tapis.  Mrs.  Brewton  had  remarked  the  pecuhar  smile  upon 
Balfour's  visage  as  he  turned  them  over  and  heard  them  ascribed 
to  Singleton,  and  her  curiosity  was  awakened.  The  moment  he 
had  gone,  she  darted  from  her  seat,  and  hastily  snatching  up  the 
gloves,  discovered  the  two  capital  letters  conspicuously  printed 
within  the  wrist. 

"  Now,  out  upon  the  man,"  she  cried,  indignantly,  "  who  must 
set  his  sign-manual  upon  all  his  possessions,  however  insignifi- 
cant, as  if  he  for  ever  dreaded  robbery! — who  must  brand  ox, 
and  ass,  and  everything  that  is  his,  with  his  proper  arms  and 
initials  !  Oh,  doctor" — turning  to  him  as  he  entered,  and  hold- 
ing up  the  gloves,  big  with  his  initials,  before  his  eyes — "for  a 
wise  man  you  do  a  great  many  foohsh  things  !  Look  at  that ! 
See  the  tell-tales  you  cany  with  you  wherever  you  go !" 

"  Ah,  Brewton,  this  was  certainly  a  childish  folly.  But  wis- 
dom affords  few  impunities,  since,  in  due  proportion  with  our 
knowledge,  is  the  conviction  we  feel  of  the  vast  possessions  that 
we  can  never  acquire.  I  shall  take  care  of  this  hereafter.  In 
the  meantime,  has  any  mischief  been  done  1" 

"  Balfour  has  read  the  initials." 

"  He  knows,  then,  that  I  have  been  here.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing." 
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"  Much  to  him ;  regarding  you,  as  he  must,  with  suspicion." 

"Besides,  it  was  unlucky,"  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  "that,  sup- 
posing  them  the  gloves  of  Cousin  Tom,  I  admitted  that  he  had 
just  left  us  also.     To  know  that  you  both  were  here,  and  with 
us,  all  of  whom  are  looked  upon  with  evil  eyes,  is  to  set  his  sus 
picions  at  work.     We  must  move  more  cautiously." 

"  Eight !"  said  Singleton  and  Lockwood,  in  a  breath.  "And, 
to  do  this,  the  sooner  we  move  off  together  the  better,  the  tide 
will  soon  serve  for  George." 

"  He  has  given  us  proof  to-night,"  said  the  widow,  "  that  he 
will  never  want  a  wind." 

A  laugh  followed  this,  and  poor  George  hung  his  head,  in- 
wardly swearing  vengeance  against  his  own  unlucky  nose,  that 
had  so  greatly  exposed  and  almost  betrayed  him.  He  seized 
his  basket  and  moved  toward  the  door.  Eamsay  was  moving 
in  the  same  direction,  when  Tom  Singleton  interposed. 

"  Look  you,  doctor,  you  certainly  don't  mean  to  take  Church 
street  ?  That  won't  do  !  If  Balfour  has  the  sUghtest  reason 
to  suppose  that  we  have  been  here  to-night,  and  have  been  so 
much  hun-ied  as  to  leave  our  gloves,  he  will  naturally  suppose 
us  here  still,  and  will  set  a  watch  for  us.  We  must  take  the 
back  track,  scramble  over  the  fences,  and  find  our  way  out  upon 
the  Bay." 

"  That  is  awkward,"  said  Eamsay,  hesitatingly. 

"  So  it  is,  doctor ;  but  advisable,  nevertheless." 

Some  preliminaries  were  discussed,  and  the  plan  was  settled 
upon.  Hurried  partings  were  interchanged,  and,  stealing  dowp 
through  the  garden,  the  four,  including  the  boy  George,  pre- 
pared to  climb  the  fence,  which  was  a  high,  ragged  breastwork 
of  half-decayed  pine  plank.  Tom  Singleton  went  over  first, 
followed  by  the  boy  George ;  but  the  worthy  doctor  hung  in 
mid-air  for  a  season,  his  skirts  having  caught  upon  a  huge  spike 
in  the  f  ance,  which  had  'UOt  been  perceived,  and  which  narrowly 
grazed  the  more  susceptible  flesh.  Singleton  and  Lockwood 
both  were  employed  in  his  extrication,  which  was  only  effected 
by  increasing  the  rent  in  the  changeable  silk  breeches  of  the 
worthy  doctor.  The  scene  provoked  Singleton,  whose  risibles 
were  readily  brought  into  play,  into  insuppressible  merriment. 
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"  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  so  ludicrous  in  the  matter,"  said 
Ramsay,  almost  sternly. 

"Indeed,  but  there  is,"  was  the  answer;  "when  we  reflect 
upon  the  predicament  of  the  future  historian  of  America,  skewered 
upon  a  i-usty  nail  in  an  old  wall,  and  as  incapable  of  helping 
himself  as  was  Absalom  caiight  by  the  hair." 

Ramsay's  intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the  whole  country 
was  already  known  to  his  friends.     Singleton  continued — 

"  It  would  make  a  glorious  picture  for  the  book,  doctor,  to 
have  you  drawn  on  the  fence-top,  with  Lockwood  and  myself 
tugging  at  your  skirts." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  nonsense.  Singleton  :  let  us  go  on."  was 
the  doctor's  somewhat  surly  reply. 

The  party,  in  silence,  then  pursued  a  somewhat  circuitous 
route,  which,  under  Singleton's  guidance,  familiar  equally  with 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  town,  promised  to  be  a  safe 
one.  Crossing  several  fences,  in  which  toil  the  historian  suf- 
fered no  further  mishaps  of  habiliment,  they  at  length  found 
themselves  in  a  well-known  enclosure,  near  the  corner  of  Tradd 
street  and  the  Bay.  The  region,  at  that  period,  presented  an 
aspect  very  different  from  its  appearance  now.  The  Bay  was 
then,  instead  of  a  well-paved  avenue,  a  mere  quagmire  in  wet 
weather.  The  sea  penetrated  it  in  numerous  little  indentations, 
which  left  the  passage  exceedingly  narrow  when  the  tide  was 
high ;  and  the  chief  obstruction  to  its  constant  invasion  was  the 
various  bastions  and  batteries  which  looked  out  upon  the  harbor; 
though,  even  in  the  rear  of  these,  the  water  occasionally  formed 
in  pools  that  might  be  called  lakelets. 

Beiore  reaching  this  limit,  our  fugitives  held  a  hurried  con- 
sultation under  a  group  of  guardian  fig-trees  that  occupied  the 
lot,  now  covered  by  stately  buildings  of  brick,  which  still  inter- 
posed between  them  and  the  thoroughfare.  Finally,  it  was 
agreed  that  Lockwood  and  George  should  go  forth  first,  making 
their  way  upward  to  the  place  of  concealment  for  their  boat, 
which  lay  not  far  distant  from  the  Governor's  bridge;  while 
Singleton  and  Ramsay,  after  a  certain  interval,  were  to  pursue 
then-  homeward  course,  singly,  and  with  all  possible  ci  cum- 
spection.    These  arrangements  brought  them  late  into  the  night. 
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The  morning  star  saw  Lockwood  and  George  passing  over 
Deadman's  Ground  and  into  the  shadowy  gorges  of  the  Wando 
river ;  while  Kamsay,  safe  in  his  own  chamber,  was  curiously 
inspecting  the  serious  hurts  which  his  changeable  silk  small- 
clothes had  suffered  from  his  unwonted  exercises.  The  whole 
party  escaped  the  surveillance  of  Balfour,  who,  after  the  delay 
of  an  hour,  impatiently  consumed  in  watching,  rode  back  to  the 
bouse  of  Mrs.  Singleton  only  to  find  it  all  in  darkness.  He 
naturally  concluded  that  the  prey  had  escaped  before  his  visit 
Let  us  change  the  scene. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

THE    rebel's    menagerie. 

We  have  seen  Major  Proctor  in  possession  of  all  the  materi- 
als which  the  hatred  of  Vaughan,  his  cunning,  and  that  of  Bal- 
four, were  preparing  to  adduce  against  him  for  his  destruction. 
Thus  warned,  he  was  measurably  armed.  He  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  testimony  thus  put  into  his  hands  ;  though  still  igno- 
rant of  his  secret  friend,  and  totally  without  clews  which  might 
lead  to  her  discovery.  He  was  now,  however,  better  prepared 
-than  before,  to  believe  in  the  conjecture  of  Furuess,  that  his  cor 
respondent  was  really  a  woman.  In  the  haste  with  which  Ella 
Monckton  had  abridged,  or  copied  the  documents  which  she  had 
sent  him,  she  had  somewhat  forgotten  her  former  caution.  She 
had  commenced  her  work  in  the  stiff,  feigned  hand  which  she 
bad  formerly  employed  in  communicating  with  him ;  but,  as  she 
proceeded  and  grew  more  and  more  absorbed  in  her  labors,  her 
artifices  were  neglected,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  manu- 
script was  evidently  not  only  in  a  female  hand,  but  in  a  natural 
one ;  written  hurriedly,  and  exhibiting  a  singular  contrast  be- 
tween the  style  of  penmanship  with  which  she  had  begun  and 
that  with  which  she  finished.  Still,  the  hand  was  totally  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  brooded  over  it  with  an  interest  great- 
ly increased  in  the  writer,  moved  equally  by  curiosity  and  grat- 
itude. He  could  only  content  himself  with  the  reflection  that, 
with  the  natural  handwriting  in  his  possession,  his  prospects, 
hereafter,  of  discovering  the  fair  unknown  were  something  hot- 
ter than  before  ;  and,  if  the  truth  were  told,  he  now  began  to 
feel  quite  as  much  interest  in  this  new  object  as  was  consistent 

11* 
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witli  the  paramount  necessity  of  using  her  information,  with  all 
despatch,  for  the  purposes  of  his  defence. 

Here  his  difficulties  began.  It  was  now  that  he  needed  a 
friend,  like  Fumess,  present  in  the  city,  who  would  counsel  with 
and  assist  him.  Fumess  had  promised  to  bring  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  friend,  and  had  furnished  him  with  a  note 
to  one  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  premising,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  though  once  an 
intimate  with  tlie  father  and  family  of  the  loyalist,  was  yet  him- 
self a  warm  supporter  of  the  Tnouvement  party,  and  had  been 
active  in  the  labors  of  the  patriots.  Proctor  had  put  this  note 
of  introduction  into  his  trunk,  and  had  not  looked  at  the  super- 
scription, except  in  the  first  moment  when  he  received  it.  That 
moment  was  one  in  which  his  mind  was  busy  with  other  mat- 
ters. It  was,  indeed,  the  very  moment  of  parting  with  his  new 
friend,  and  the  feelings  natural  to  the  occasion  made  him  obliv- 
ious, even  while  he  read,  of  the  name  which  he  beheld  written 
on  the  envelope.  He  now  took  the  letter  from  his  trunk,  and 
was  quite  surprised  as  he  examined  it. 

"  To  Thomas  Singleton,  Esu.,  Charleston. 
"  By  friendly  favor  of  Major  Proctor,"  &c.,  &c. 

Old  Tom  Singleton,  one  of  the  rankest  of  the  rebels  of  the 
city  ;  a  man  bitterly  uncompromising  in  his  hostility  to  the  Brit- 
ish cause  ;  a  wit,  a  humorist,  full  of  perpetual  sneer  and  sar- 
casm at  the  expense  of  the  invaders — how  should  Captain 
Fumess,  of  the  loyalists,  be  in  communion  with  such  a  person  ? 
A  little  reflection  answered  the  question.  The  best  friends,  the 
nearest  kindred  in  the  colony,  had  been  divided  by  this  unnatu- 
ral war.  This  was  no  reason  for  the  disruption  of  all  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  society.  Besides,  Fumess  had  expressly  an- 
nounced Singleton  as  of  the  other  party,  but  had  still  spoken  of 
him  as  a  friend  of  his  family — as  an  honest  man,  and  one  of. 
those  shrewd,  acute,  penetrating  persons  whose  counsels  would 
be  particularly  useful  in  his  emergency.  That  emergency  was 
pressing  upon  Proctor  now.  The  British  interests  no  longei 
commanded  liis  sympathy.  Its  leaders  had  wronged  and  were 
pursuing  him  with  hatred  and  injustice.     Why  should  he  scru- 
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pie  to  seek  and  accept  the  services  of  a  friend  who  would  serve 
liis  individual  cause,  without  seeking  to  know,  or  feeUng  disquiet 
at,  his  political  sympathies  ? 

Proctor  soon  satisfied  himself  of  the  propriety — nay,  neces- 
sity—  of  visiting  the  satirical  graybeard,  Tom  Singleton,  in  his 
domicil  in  Tradd  street.  But  he  resolved,  also,  that  he  must 
move  cautiously.  He  remembered  the  counsel  of  Furness,  whose 
shrewdness  he  could  not  but  acknowledge.  He  must  do  noth- 
ing rashly. —  There  was  no  need,  for  example,  that  his  servant- 
man,  John,  the  traitor,  still  in  his  employment,  should  be  able 
to  report  to  Vaughan,  or  Balfour,  that  he  followed  him  to,  the 
dii^elUng  of  a  well-known  rebel.  He  sent  John,  accordingly, 
out  of  the  wayj  with  a  missive,  quite  innocent  in  its  character, 
to  a  remote  quarter  of  the  city.  There  was  as  little  need  that 
any  curiovis  eyes  should  notice  where  he  himself  went.  ,He 
chose,  therefore,  the  night  as  the  time  for  his  purposed  visit ; 
and  between  eight  and  nine  of  the  evening,  traversing  the  un- 
lighted  streets,  he  soon  found  himself  in  front  of  the  little  old- 
fashioned  brick  building,  of  two  stories,  with  tall,  pointed  roof, 
which  old  Singleton  occupied.  The  door  was  promptly  opened 
at  his  knock,  and  Singleton  himself  received  him  at  the  entrance 
of  his  parlor,  opening  directly  on  the  street. 

The  old  man  seemed  disappointed  when,  holding  the  candle 
to  the  face  of  his  visiter,  he  discovered  who  he  was.  He  had 
evidently  expected  a  very  diiferent  person. — He  had  seen  Proc- 
tor before,  but  failed  to  recognise  him.  The  British  officer  at 
once  relieved  his  cuiiosity. 

"  Major  Proctor,  Mr.  Singleton,  late  of  the  post  at  Dorchester." 

"  Ah  !  and  to  what,  Major  Proctor,  am  I  indebted  for  the 
honor  of  this  visit  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  just  now  in  my 
power  to  be  of  any  service  to  his  majesty's  cause  in  this  prov- 
ince These  arms  are  no,  longer  able  to  carry  sw«rd  or  musket ; 
my  wits  are  of  little  use  even  to  myself,  since  Lord  North  has 
become  the  monopolist  of  all  the  wisdom  in  the  united  kingdom 
and  its  dependencies  ;  and,  for  the  matter  of  money,  sir,  why 
you  will  scarce  believe  me,  but  I  now  find  it  impossible  to  grat- 
ify my  usual  appetite  for  wMting  and  cavalli.  To  go  to  the 
fish  market   now-a-days,  is  only  to  provoke  the  most  gnawing 
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and  painful  sensations.  In  brief,  sir,  forced  subsidies  would 
scarcely  disquiet  me,  since  it  would  give  me  as  much  pleasure  if 
our  noble  commandant  of  Charleston  could  find  out  my  ways 
and  means,  as  to  fiijd  them  out  myself" 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Singleton,  but  I  am  here  with  no  oflScial  ob 
ject.  At  aU  events-,  the  commandant  of  Charleston  would  be  as  lit 
tie  likely  to  employ  me  upon  any  service  as  to  employ  yourself." 

"Ah,  indeed!" 

"  Let  me  put  this  letter  into  your  hands,  sir,  which  will  ex- 
plain the  true  object  of  my  visit,  and  probably  furnish  a,  sanc- 
tion for  this  intrusion." 

"  Be  seated,  sir,  Major  Proctor,"  said  Singleton,  as  he  took 
the  letter.  Taking  a  seat  himself  without  preliminary,  and  put- 
ting on  his  great  gold  spectacles,  the  old  man,  the  light  in  one 
hand,  the  letter  in  the  other,  iproceeded  to  master  the  contents 
of  the  paper.  The  name  of  "  Fumess,"  dubitatingly  uttered, 
arose  to  his  lips  ;  but  he  soon  discovered  what,  even  had  Proc- 
tor read  the  billet,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  have  seen,  the  two 
Greek  letters  which  Robei't  Singleton  usually  incorporated  with 
the  flourish  below  his  name.  The  letter  was  read  with  the 
greatest  deliberation,  then  folded,  then  quietly  passed  into  the 
flame  of  the  candle,  and  the  burning  scroll  deposited  in  the 
chimney-place.  Fixing  his  deep  gray  eye  upon  the  features  of 
his  visiter,  old  Singleton  extended  his  hand. 

"  Major  Proctor,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  will  be  glad  to 
serve  you  ;  though  my  young  friend,  Fumess,  entirely  overrates 
my  capacity  to  do  so.  But  I  consider  it  quite  a  compliment  to 
my  heart,  if  not  to  my  head,  that  he  has  written  and  referred 
you  to  me.  I  need  not  tell  yoil,  sir,  that  I  am  quite  of  another 
way  of  thinking  from  himself.  He  has  chosen  to  lake  up  ai-ms 
against  his  people,  and  I  naturally  feel  some  bitterness' on  the 
subject.  But  I  knew'  and  loved  his  father,  sir;  he  entertained 
me  in  his  mountain  region  with  a  warm  hospitality,  and  wlien  t 
lay  for  a  month  dangerously  sick  in  his  dwelling,  his  excellent 
wife  nursed  me  with  as  much  affection  as  if  I  had  been  her  own 
brother.  The  young  Fumess,  too,  was  a  smart  and  proper  boy, 
and  promised  to  be  a  strong  and  thoughtful  man.  I  love  him 
for  his  parents'  sake,  and  would  be  happy  if  he  had  suffered  me 
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to  love  liim  for  his  'Own.  But  he  is  wrong,  sir ;  he  has  been 
dreadfully  erring.  You  have  yom-  excuse  in  serving  your  sov- 
ereign in  this  war  ;  but  what  is  the  exyusefor  him  whp,  pleads 
duty  ill  justification,  while  he  cuts  the  throat  of  his  kinsman  and 
his  neighbor?" 

All  this  calmly,  sadly  spoken,  sufficed  admirably  to  impress 
the  British  officer  with  the  entire  truthfulness  of  the  whole. nar- 
rative. Proctor  said  something  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  young 
loyalist,  but  the  other  interrupted  him. 

"  There  is- an  argument,  Major  Proctor,  for  every  error,  and 
poor  Humanity  will  never  want  a  lie  to  justify  any  of  her  fail- 
ings to  herself.  But  your  matter  is  private.  We  are,  hereup- 
on the  street.  Come  with  me  into  my  den,  where  we  can  speak 
in  safety."  i 

He  led  the  way  into  an  inner  room,  plainly  furnished,  and 
thence,  by  a  back  door,  down  into  an  apartment  in  the,  cellar — 
a  low-ceiled  vault,  which  had  been  fitted  up.>yith  i?ome  pare  for 
•jomfort,  if  not  display.  The  room  was  plastered  and  cavpeted. 
There  was  no  i  fireplace,  and  the  wall  against  which  it  should 
have  stood  was  covered  with  books.  These  were  not  seen,  how- 
ever, until  a  second  candle  had  been  lighted  ;.  and  then  Prpctpr 
discovered  enough  to  confirm  the  report,  which  he  had  heard 
before,  of  the  eccentricity  of  old  Tom  Singleton.  There, we|;e 
a  pair  of  huge  Angola  cats  lying  with  heads  together  beneath 
the  table  ;  a  cage  of  wire,  suspended  from  th©  wall,  contained 
an  immense  rattlesnake,  whose  eyes  reflected  the  glare  of  t)ie 
candles  with  the  brightness  of  a  pair  of  diamond  lustres  in  the 
bosom  of  an  Indian  princess.  Qn  the  floor,  directly  beneath 
the  cage,  was  a  large  tub,  in  which  ,an  occasional  plash  was 
heard,  as  of  a  fish  struggling  for  sea-room  ;  and  alj  abovit  the 
room  might  be  seen  frames  of  stuffed  and  cages  of  .livjng  birds. 
In  a  remote  corner,  covered  with  shelves,  Prp.ctor  heard  the  fre- 
quent rattling  of  sheets  of  paper,  and  was  occasipjially  startled 
at  the  whizzing  of  some  small  object  close  to  his  face,  which  he 
at  one  time  fancied  to  be  the  sportive  assaults  of  some  enormous 
beetle,  but  which  might  have  been  a  missile.  He  was  sopn  in- 
formed of  the  source  of  his  annoyance,  by  the  ^haj;p  accents  of 
(lis  host,  addressed  to  an  object  which  he  did  not  see. 
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"  To  your  sleep,  Lord  G-eorge,  befoie  I  trounce  you !"  and 
tlieve  was  a  rustle  again  among  the  paper,  as  if  the  object  ad- 
dressed was  preparing  to  obey.  "  You  are  in  my  den.  Major 
Proctor,  you  will  please  remember — I  should  rather  call  it  my 
menagerie — so  you  will  please  be  startled  at  nothing." 

•'■  Do  I  hear  the  rattle  of  a  snake  V  said  Proctor,  with  a 
Bhudder. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  a  most  glorious  monster  in  that  cage,  with  but 
seven  rattles ;  he  is  fully  as  large  as  any  I  have  seen  with  twice 
the  number.  He  is  harmless.  I  have  drawn  his  fangs.  That 
fish  which  you  hear  plashing  in  the  tub  is  the  torpedo.  I  para- 
lyzed one  of  your  dragoons  the  other  day  by  a  touch,  which  will 
make  liim  careful  never  to  grapple  with  fish  again  until  lie  sees 
it  fried  and  on  table.  The  little  monster  which  annoyed  you 
by  his  dexterity  of  aim — your  nose  being  between  him  and  the 
light,  he  evidently  strove  to  see  how  nearly  he  could  come  to 
the  one  without  extinguishing  the  other — is  a  monkey,  of  which 
I  have  large  expectations.  I  call  him  Lord  George,  after  your 
famous  nobleman,  Germaine,  who  behaved  so  well  upon  the 
plains  of  Minden,  and  so  bravely  in  the  walls  of  Parliament 
house.     Yon  shall  see  Lord  George!" 

The  monkey  was  summoned  from  his  perch,  and,  at  the  word, 
he  leaped  from  the  shelf  where  he  harbored  directly  upon  the 
table.  The  cats  were  awakened  by  the  movement,  and  raised 
themselves  quickly  to  their  feet ;  hair  bristling  all  the  while, 
backs  rising  in  anger,  and  tongues  hissing  and  snapping  at  the 
annoyer,  who  had  now  approached  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
was  looking  down  wickedly  upon  the  apprehensive  pair.  To 
Proctor's  surprise,  and,  we  may  add,  indignation,  the  monkey 
was  habited  as  a  Sritish  general  officer. 

"  Head  up,  Lord  George,"  cried  old  Singleton. 

The  beast  took  an  attitude  of  great  dignity,  head  up,  nose  in 
air,  and  right  hand  upon  his  breast. 

"  Your  sword,  Lord  George." 

Off  he  sprang  to  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  whence  he  re- 
turned instantly  with  the  implement,  which  he  waved  aloft  in 
the  most  threatening  manner,  marching  across  the  table  with  an 
immense  strut,  and  audaciously  confronting  the  visiter.    Proctor 
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was  Iialf  tempted  to  seize  and  Avring  the  neck  of  the  mockhig 
little  monster,  whose  antics  and  costume  he  beheld  with  a  feel- 
ing of  vexation,  which  he  found  it  difScult  to  suppress. 

"  Do  you  not  incur  some  peril,  Mr.  Singleton,  in  this  carica- 
tui'e  of  the  uniform  of  his  majesty's  service  1" 

"  My  dear  sir,  did  you  happen  to  see  the  corps  of  black  dra- 
goons sent  off  to  Monk's  Corner  some  weeks  ago,  in  his  ma,iesty's 
uniform,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Quash — the  very  picture 
of  the  Jack  of  spades  done  in  scarlet  (  If  you  ever  saw  that 
troop,  uniformed  by  Balfour  himself,  you  will  be  satisfied  that 
none  of  his  majesty's  ofScers  have  a  right  to  quarrel  with  the 
costume  of  my  Lord  George  here,  or,  if  you  please" — in  lower 
terms — "Colonel  Balfour." 

Proctor  was  silent.  He  felt  the  sarcasm.  Old  Singleton 
addressed  the  monkey — 

"  Hence  to  bed  ;  and  no  more  noise,  do  you  hear,  or" — and- 
he  pointed  threateningly  to  the  tub  where  swam  the  torpedo. 

The  monkey  .shuddered,  bowed  gracefully  to  both  the  gentle- 
men, and  disappeared  in  .silence. 

"  I  make  one  of  my  beasts  the  terror  of  the  other.  I  threaten 
the  cat  with  the  monkey,  the  monkey  with  the  tish,  the  snake 
with  the  eagle — " 

"  Have  you  an  eagle  ?" 

"  A  pair  of  them ;  but  they  are  wretched  things  in  a  cage, 
like  our  poor  people  in  this  struggle.  I  shall  set  them  free  the 
very  next  victory  which  follows  to  our  arms." 

Proctor  slightly  smiled.  Singleton  saw  the  smile,  but  did  not 
appear  to  notice  it.     He  proceeded — 

"  I  am  strangely  fond  of  beasts,  otherwise  outlawed,  and  I 
moralise  upon  them  with  a  taste  like  that  of  Jacques  in  the  for- 
est. Thus,  what  a  lesson  against  pomp  and  vanity  are  the 
egregious  pretensions  of  my  Lord  George,  the  monkey  !  How 
my  snake,  venomous,  but  fangless,  illustrates  envy,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness !  My  cats,  snarling  even  when  in  clover, 
are  fashionable  married  people,  whose  spite  and  bad  humor  are 
but  natural  consequences  of  a  life  of  indolence.  My  spiritless 
eagle.s  teach  me  the  blessings  of  freedom ;  but,  mark  you,  to 
those  only  who,  from  the  first,  have  been  endowed  with  the 
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faculty  of  living  in  ihe  eye  of  the  siiii,  and  bathing  in  the  iipjiei 
air.  And  mj'  fish — but  enough.  I  am  an  egotist  when  I 
moralize  upon  my  beasts.  I  must  apologize  for  not  thinking  of 
your  affairs ;  but,  in  truth,  you  needed  an  introduction  to  my 
associates.  It  is  one  satisfaction  that  I  feel  in  bringing  you  to 
know  them,  that  not  one  of  them  will  betray  your  secrets.  You 
/<afe  secrets,  it  appears  from  the  letter  of — all — Fumess;  and 
I  am  to  assist  you  with  my  counsels.  Major  Proctor,  I  am  a 
whig,  and  you  a  Briton.  Command  my  counsels  in  anything 
not  inconsistent  with  our  respective  politics,  and  I  am  youi-s." 

Proctor  took  the  extended  hand,  and  thanked  him  with  a 
wannth  proper  to  the  frankness  with  which  the  old  man  made 
his  offer  of  service. 

"  My  loyalty  shall  not  seek  to  obtain  any  advantage  ovei 
your  patriotism,  Mr.  Singleton.  My  affair,  though  it  brings  me 
into  collision  with  my  superiors,  is  yet  wholly  personal." 

With  this  introduction,  Proctor  proceeded  to  unfold  the  whole 
history,  as  already  in  our  possession,  of  his  conflict  with 
Vaughan  and  Balfour,  his  exercise  of  command  at  Dorchester, 
his'  relations  with  Colonel  Walton  and  daughter,  and  those  sub- 
sequently which  had  made  Fui-ness  interested  in  his  affairs. 
Nor  were  the  anonymous  communications  of  his  fair  correspond- 
ent forgotten.  His  statement  concluded  with  the  exhibition  of 
the  whole  body  of  documentary  testimony  which  was  preparing 
to  be  brought  against  him.  This  old  Singleton  examined  curi- 
ously. 

"  The  hand  is  unknown  to  me ;  but  Furness  is  right.  It  is  a 
woman's  hand.  His  conjecture  as  to  her  interest  in  you  is  right 
also.  These  last  papers  might  enable  you  to  find  out  who  she 
is,  if  that  were  an  object. 

"  That  is  an  object,"  said  Proctor. 

"  But  not  necessary  to  your  case." 
Perhaps  not ;  but  the  curiosity  is  natural  and — " 

"  Justifiable.  You  certainly  owe  much  to  the  lady.  But  now 
to  the  papers.  These  documents  are  derived  from  fountain-head. 
]  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  genuine  copies,  and  that  they 
show  truly  what  you  have  to  guard  against.  It  might  be  well, 
however,  if  we  could  arrive  at  the  possible  source  of  your  infoi-- 
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mation.  Balfour  has  two  regular  seeretaries,  both  mere  lads ; 
one  named  Monckton,  the  other  Hesk.     Do  you  know  either  1" 

"  I  do  not.     But  he  has  others  occasionally." 

"  Are  you  intimate  with  them,  or  with  any  of  his  aids  ?" 

'•No." 

"  Nor  his  associates,  Barry,  Crudcii — V 

"  We  have  nothing  in  common.  Colonel  Cruden  is  my  uncle ; 
but  he  values  the  commissions  on  confiscated  estates  much  more 
than  any  claims  of  kindred,  and  he  is  the  ally  of  Balfour,  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  As  for  Barry,  he  is  a  vain  fopling,  a  small 
wit,  who  has  no  sympathies,  no  heart,  no  magnanimity — " 

"  Egad,  you  have  learned  to  appreciate  justly  the  dominant 
virtues  of  our  conquerors.  You  have  no  clew,  then,  to  this 
writing  V 

"  None  but  what  I  relate." 

"  We  must  leave  that  matter,  then,  for  the  present.  And  now 
for  this  body  of  evidence.  On  the  face  of  it,  you  perceive  that 
it  is  formidable.  It  makes  out  a  strong  case  against  you. 
Something  will  depend  upon  these  witnesses,  much  upon  such 
as  you  can  bring  to  rebut  them.  The  details  of  this  testimony 
are  all  of  a  sort  to  be  severally  rebutted.  Who  is  this  Grad- 
ock?" 

"  A  squatter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dorchester,  who  brought 
us  supplies  of  game  and  fish ;  a  poor,  worthless  fellow,  claiming 
to  be  half  Indian,  but  who  is,  probably,  half  mulatto.  His  char- 
acter is  notoriously  bad.  He  is  a  great  liar,  and  a  wretched 
dmnkard." 

"  Have  you  testimony  to  that  effect  ?     This  Blonay — " 

"Dead.    A  fellow  of  like  description." 

"  Clymes,  or  Clymer  1" 

"  Clymes  V 

Proctor  answered  all  the  questions  of  old  Singleton ;  and,  in 
this  way,  the  whole  body  of  testimony  was  sifted.  We  need  not 
pursue  the  details  of  the  investigation.  The  result  for  the  pres- 
ent may  be  given  in  the  old  man's  language. 

"  It  is  clear  that  you  must  visit  Dorchester  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  reference  to  all  these  witnesses.  You  must  meet 
their  testimony  by  that  of  other  witnesses,  or  convict  them  out 
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of  their  own  mouths.  At  all  events,  get  sufficient  proof  of  the 
sort  of  people  to  be  sworn  against  you.  Do  you  know  old 
Pryor,  of  Dorchester  1" 

"  He  is,  secretly,  a  rebel." 

"  But  none  the  less  an  honest  man.  At  this  moment,  it  wUl 
be  wise.  Major  Proctor,  to  dismiss  your  prejudices  as  a  British 
officer.  Pryor  is  a  rovigh  dog,  scarcely  civil  of  speech,  but  with 
a  man's  heart ;  and  he  will  serve  you  faithfully  if  you  can  per- 
suade him  to  take  an  interest  in  your  affairs.  These  witnesses 
against  you  have,  you  think,  been  Ijouglit  up  by  your  enemies. 
Old  Pryor  was  once  a  sort  of  king  over  all  the  people  in  that 
quarter.  He  can  probably  assist  you  in  getting  the  tmth  out 
of  some  of  these  hirelings.  Gradock,  you  see,  and  Clymes  are 
the  persons  whose  testimony  is  most  likely  to  be  troublesome. 
These  must  be  managed,  and  Pryor  is  probably  the  very  person 
to  undertake  this  part  of  the  business.  He  can  do  it  for  you,  or 
put  you  in  the  proper  way  to  do  it  for  yourself.  At  all  events, 
your  policy  is  to  proceed  to  Dorchester  with  all  the  despatch 
and  all  the  secrecy  possible.'' 

The  whole  process  underwent  examination  between  the  par- 
ties. The  details  of  the  contemplated  plan  of  action  need  not 
be  discussed  further  at  this  stage  of  our  narrative.  Enough, 
that  the  shrewdness,  good  sense,  acuteness,  and  rare  knowledge 
of  persons,  possessed  by  old  Singleton,  surprised  Proctor,  and 
encouraged  him  to  believe  that  he  could  meet  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  case.  At  the  close  of  their  interview.  Proctor  re- 
quested him  to  take  charge  of  his  papers,  referring  to  the  secret 
espionage  of  his  servant,  John,  and  the  insecurity  of  his  own 
chambers. 

"  D®  you  keep  that  fellow  still  ?"  demanded  Singleton. 

"  I  was  counselled  to  do  so  by  Captain  Furness.  His  opinion 
was  that  any  person  whom  I  should  get  in  his  place  would  be 
equally  liable  to  be  corrupted ;  while,  by  keeping  Mm,  I  dis- 
armed the  suspicions  of  my  enemies  in  regai'd  to  my  knowledge 
of  their  schemes ;  and,  knowing  John,  I  was  better  prepared  to 
guard  against  him." 

"  A  sensible  fellow  is  Furness.  He  is  probably  right.  Well, 
Major  Proctor,  I  will  be  your  depositary.     You  are  probably 
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not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  my  own  position  here  is  one  of 
great  insecurity.  I  am  at  any  moment  liable  to  be  seized  iia  my 
bed,  and  sent  to  provost  or  prison-ship,  at  the  whim  and  mere 
caprice  of  your  despotic  commander.  But  I  have  places  of 
hiding  for  your  papers  such  as  will  be  lilsely  for  some  time  to 
escape  search.  My  rattlesnake  shall  take  your  secrets  info 
keeping.  Behold  what  a  snug  escritoir  he  has  for  the  service 
of  my  friends." 

This  said,  the  old  man  touched  a  spring  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cage  in  which  the  serpent  lay  coiled  in  repose.  A  false  bottom 
was  instantly  revealed,  showing  a  shallow  drawer,  which  already 
contained  sundry  papers.  The  rattle  of  the  snake  was  quickly 
sprung,  and  the  burnished  head  of  the  monster  was  threaten- 
ingly raised  at  the  same  moment. 

"  He  is  on  the  watch,  you  see.  Few  persons  would  prosecute 
a  search  in  this  quarter,  with  so  vigilant  and  terrible  a  guardian 
of  its  secrets.     Give  me  the  papers.'' 

"  One  recommendation,  Mr.  Singleton,"  said  Proctor,  "  before 
I  leave  you.  Your  kindness  to  me  and  interest  in  my  affairs 
will  justify  me  in  speaking  of  yours.  Take  your  monkey  out 
of  his  unifomi !  Balfour  would  scarcely  forgive  you  the  carica- 
ture, particularly  as  you  have  caparisoned  the  beast  in  a  costume 
very  much  like  his  own." 

"  Fashioned  directly  after  it,  I  confess.  And  do  you  observe 
I  have  taught  him  the  genuine  Balfour  strut  and  carriage  1"  said 
the  old  man  with  a  complacent  chuckle. 

"  A  dangerous  experiment,  which,  if  known,  will  be  cei-tain 
to  get  you  lodgings  in  the  provost." 

"  Poo  !  poo  !  my  young  friend,  this  alarms  me  notliing.  What 
matters  it  upon  what  plea,  whether  of  fun  or  patriotism,  I  get 
into  limbo  ?  When  it  is  needful  to  dispose  of  me,  Balfour  will 
never  lack  a  pretext.  In  the  meantime  shall  I  be  without  my 
amusement  ?  In  the  '  durance  vile'  of  my  present  condition,  it 
is  something  when  I  can  laugh  at  the  antics  of  the  enemy  whose 
claws  I  have  yet  to  fear." 

Proctor  shook  his  head.  He  saw  that  old  Singleton  was  one 
of  those  men  who  never  lose  their  joke  in  their  perils,  and  he 
forbore  all  further  exhortations,  which  he  felt  would  be  waste  of 
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counsel.  They  had  much  talk  besides,  but  such  as  we  ma) 
dispense  with  in  this  narrative.  Eetuming  to  his  lodgings,  t«he 
Brittish  officer  found  his  man  John  returned,  and  looking  very 
curious  at  his  absence.  But  he  gave  him  little  heed,  The 
next  morning  he  was  on  his  way  to  Dorchester ;  b»it  not  unat- 
tended ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CAPTIVITY. 

Balfour  was  soon  apprized,  by  the  treacherous  servant,  of 
the  absence  of  Proctor  from  his  lodgings  the  night  before ;  and 
"the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  it,  as  usual,  led  .to  the  con- 
jecture that  John  had  been  sent  out  of  the  way,  simply  that  he 
might  not  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  master.  When,  the  next 
day,  Proctor  left  the  city,  it  was  determined  by  the  command- 
ant, after  a  long  conference  with  John,  that  the  latter  should 
pursue  him,  but  in  a  disguise,  and  on  a  horse  which  Balfour  fur- 
nished. Two  hours,  accordingly,  had  not  elapsed,  when  the 
faithless  servant  was  on  the  tracks  of  his  master.  The  progress 
of  Proctor  was  not  so  rapid  "but  that  he  could  be  easily  over 
taken  by  an  eager  pursuer.  Fifteen  miles  from  the  city  the 
spy  distinguished  him  about  half  a  mile  ahead.  lie  maintained 
this  distance  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

Proctor  reached  Dorchester  and  proceeded  to  take  lodgings 
at  the  house  of- Humphries,  "  The  Royal  George,"  the  better  to 
avoid  suspicion.  A  rival  tavern  was  kept  by  Pryor,  but,  as  he 
was  a  suspected  whig,  he  no  longer  received  the  public  patron- 
age. Even  the  patriots,  in  order  to  escape  suspicion,  avoided 
the  dwelling  of  one  with  whom  they  yet  thoroughly  sympathized. 

The  spy,  whom  practice  had  made  an  adept,  having  ascertained 
the  manner  in  which  his  master  had  disposed  of  himself,  went 
at  once  to  the  post  of  Dorchester,  carrying  letters  from  Balfour 
to  Vaughan.  His  horse  groomed  and  stabled,  he  left  the  for- 
tress under  cover  of  the  night  and  established  a  watch  upon  the 
house  of  Humphi-ies.     Afteu  supper,  Proctor  came  forth,  Jind,  as 
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the  localities  were  all  well  known  to  him,  he  took  the  direct 
route  for  the  neglected  hotel  of  Pryor.  Thither  the  spy  followed 
him ;  but.  beyond  the  single  fact  that  he  saw  his  master  enter 
this  dwelling,  he  gathered  nothing  from  his  espionage.  Pryor 
received  his  visiter  at  the  entrance,  and  conducted  him  to  an 
inner  apartment,  where  in  the  course  of  an  hom-'s  conversation, 
Proctor  unfolded  all  the  difficulties  in  his  case,  and  indicated  the 
extent  of  service  which  the  other  might  perfoi-m  for  him. 

Though  a  blunt,  rude  man,  and  a  fierce  whig,  Pryor  was  not 
hostile  to  Proctor.  The  latter,  in  command  of  Dorchester,  had 
done  his  spiritings  so  gently  as  to  have  compelled  the  respect 
of  the  people  generally.  Besides,  the  service  desired  by  him 
was  one  which  aimed  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  Balfour  and 
Vaughan,  both  of  wlwm  were  hated,  and  was  further  commended 
to  him  by  a  brief  letter  from  old  Tom  Singleton,  whom  our 
landlord  well  knew  and  greatly  honored.  The  consequence  was 
that  Pryor  took  up  heartily  the  cause  of  his  visiter. 

"  It  can  be  done.  Major  Proctor.  It  sliall  be  done!"  said 
Pryor  with  an  oath.  ''  I  will  do  it.  I  can  manage  Gradock  and 
Clymes,  but  I  must  have  money  and  my  own  way." 

"You  shall  have  both,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Twenty  guineas  were  at  once  put  into  his  hands. 

"  This  will  do,"  returned  the  landlord.  "  If  more  is  wanted  I 
will  contrive  that  you  shall  know  it.  You  shall  hear  of  me 
through  old  Tom  Singleton.  He  will  tell  you  that  your  money 
wUl  be  safe  in  my  hands." 

Proctor  quickly  declared  that  he  needed  no  such  assurance. 

"  Nevertheless,  major,  it's  in  the  way  of  business  that  you 
should  have  it.  And  now  that  we  understand  what's  to  be 
done,  we  don't  need  you  any  longer.  You  must  be  off  with  to- 
morrow's sun.  You  can  be  of  no  service  in  dealing  with  these 
people,  and  your  presence  here  will  only  occasion  suspicion,  and 
make  the  affair  difficult  to  manage.  Of  course,  Balfour  knows 
all  about  your  coming  here." 

"  Scarcely." 

''  Don't  you  believe  it.  He  knows  you've  left  the  city.  If 
he's  busy,  as  you  think,  in  this  matter,  and  really  desires  to 
destroy  you,  and  if  your  man  John  be  in  his  employ,  and  is  tbo 
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rascal  you  think  him — and  which  I  verily  believe — I  never 
could  bear  the  fellow — then,  be  sure,  that  he  has  sent  a  spy 
after  you." 

"  I  saw  no  one,"  replied  Proctor,  with  rare  simplicity. 

"Oh,  to  be  sure  not!  It  is  a  spy's  business  to  see  and  not 
fo  be  seen.  But  do  you  so  act  as  if  you  felt  that  every  footstep 
ivhich  you  take  is  watched.  Go  back  to  Humphries,  and  ask 
the  old  scoundrel  all  sorts  of  questions  in  regard  to  the  affair  of 
the  rescue  of  Colonel  Walton.  Don't  say  a  syllable  of  Gradock 
and  Clymes.  Talk  only  of  Marion's  men,  and  the  goggle-eyed 
tory  Blonay.  This  will  lead  them  off  the  scent.  Set  off  with 
the  dawn  to-morrow,  or  an  hour  before  it,  and,  by  sunrise,  I'll 
report  everything  to  Vaughan,  just  as  Humphries  wUl  be  sure 
to  do.  This  will  save  me  harmless.  Oth^wise,  I  should  be 
very  apt  to  enjoy  the  bayonet  pricks  of.  a  corporal's  guard  before 
I  had  fairly  swallowed  breakfast.  We  must  be  artful.  We 
must  fight  fire  with  fire." 

Satisfied  that  things  were  now  in  proper  train  in  this  quarter, 
Proctor  left  the  shrewd  old  landlord  and  returned  to  play  the 
game  prescribed  with  the  loyalist,  Humphries.  We  need  not 
dwell  up'^n  the  details.  The  counsel  of  Pryor  was  closely 
followed,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  rescue  of  Walton,  by 
Marion's  men,  was  deliberately  discussed,  point  by  point,  in  all 
its  particulars,  under  the  dubious  lights  accorded  by  the  wit  or 
wisdom  of  the  tory  landlord. 

With  dawn,  Proctor  was  already  cros.'iing  Eagle  bridge,  ga- 
zing sternly,  as  he  passed,  upon  the  little  fortress  in  which  his 
experiences  for  mor",  than  a  year,  had  been  those  of  unmixed 
trial  and  bitterness.  His  heart  was  filled  with  the  maledic- 
tions which  his  lips  did  not  utter,  as  he  thought  of  his  enemy, 
Vaughan;  and  his  hand  griped  fiercely  the  handle  of  his  sworJ 
in  a  mute  but  expressive  thirst  for  the  moment  when  he  could 
close  the  account  of  enmity  between  them  in  the  deadly  arbitra- 
ment of  fight.  He  little  dreamed  tlirt  bis  action  was  beheld, 
and  its  import  properly  divined.  The  traitor  John  was  also  in 
the  saddle,  and,  from  a  neighboring  covert,  had  him  clearly  in 
his  eye.  Proctor  .drove  the  spur  into  his  steed  and  darted  for- 
ward ;  and  the  other  dogged  resolutely  after  him,  tak'ug  due 
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care  not  to  draw  too  nigh,  yet  as  careful  never  long  to  lose  his 
master  from  his  sight. 

The  spirits  of  Proctor  grew  more  elastic  as  he  rode.  There 
is  something  in  the  very  effort  to  foil  an  enemy  which  contributes 
to  the  conviction  that  the  thing  may  be  done ;  and  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Fumess,  of  old  Singleton,  and  Pryor — their  comisels, 
and  the  cool  readiness  with  which  their  several  faculties  had 
been  brought  to  bear,  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same 
game — seemed  to  relieve  it  from  all  its  embarrassments.  For 
a  moment,  it  occurred  to  the  British  major  as  something  singular 
that  his  two  agents  in  the  business  should  both  be  of  the  patriotic 
or  rebel  party ;  and  that  he  should  owe  his  acquaintance  with 
Singleton  to  the  interposition  of  a  provincial  loyalist — though 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  former — was  yet  a  circumstance 
which  continually  occurred  to  his  thoughts  as  something  curious. 
Nor  did  it  escape  him,  as  also  among  the  catalogue  of  things  to 
occasion  surprise,  that  Prypr  should  speak  so  confidently  of  com- 
municating with  old  Singleton  whenever  the  necessity  for  it 
should  occur. 

But  Proctor  had  become  quite  too  cold,  as  a  subject  of  his 
royal  master,  and  entertained  quite  too  little  sympathy  with  the 
existing  powers  in  Carolina,  to  allow  himself  to  meditate  these 
doubts  with  his  usual  vigilance.  If  there  was  anything  suspi- 
cious in  the  connection  between  these  parties,  there  was  no  re- 
sponsibility on  his  part,  which  required  that  he  should  investi- 
gate the  matter.  New  thoughts  and  fancies,  new  conjectures, 
hopes,  and  fears,  passed  into  his  brain  ;  and  he  found  himself 
busied  in  fruitless  guesses  .is  to  the  unknown,  but,  as  he  now  he- 
lieved,  /(»>  correspondent,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the 
clews  to  his  present  inquiries. 

Was  she  fair  ?  was  she  young  and  lovely  1  and  how,  when, 
and  where,  had  he  awakened  in  her  bosom  the  degree  of  inter- 
est such  as  her  solicitude  in  behalf  of  his  fortunes  would  neces- 
sarily sliow  that  she  felt  ?  He  was  bound  to  believe  her  both 
young  and  fair.  Common  gratitude  required  nothing  less,  and 
it  gave  him  pleasure  to  believe  it. 

His  interest  in  the  unknown  continued  to  rise — it  had  risen 
prod-;giou§ly  within  the  last  few  days — and  his  fancy  began  to 
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frame  a  portrait  of  her  to  his  eye,  which  might  possib.y  become 
a  fixed  image  in  his  heart.  But  of  this  Proctor  had  no  misgiv- 
ings. He  felt  grateful  for  the  love  which,  unknown,  had  watch- 
ed so  faithfully  over  his  fortunes  ;  and  the  sympathy  which  had 
been  thus  gratuitously  shown,  might,  naturally,  in  the  heart  of 
one  so  much  alone  in  the  world,  and  so  much  assailed  by  ene- 
mies, provoke  and  deserve  a  warmer  sentiment  than  simple 
gratitude. 

It  was  while  thus  brooding  over  the  services  of  the  unknown 
damsel  that  our  British  major  was  suddenly,  and  somewhat 
roughly,  brought  back  to  more  immediate  interests  by  a  stem 
command  to  halt,  from  unknown  lips,  and  by  finding  the  bridle 
of  his  steed  in  the  grasp  of  an  assailant.  He  looked  up,  to  lie- 
hold  before  him  a  sturdy  forester,  in  the  well-known  blue  hunt- 
ing-shirt of  the  colonial  rangers,  one  hand  presenting  a  pistol, 
while  the  other  bore  heavily  upon  the  bridle  of  his  steed. 

To  clap  spurs  to  his  horse,  to  ride  over  the  obstruction,  and 
draw  his  own  pistol  from  the  holster,  was  the  instant  impulse  of 
Proctor ;  but  his  action  and  purpose  were  beheld  in  season  for 
a  warning,  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  listen. 

"  It's  useless,  major.    You're  sun-ounded.    You're  a  prisonei." 

The  man's  tones  were  civil,  but  firiy  His  words  wcie  sec- 
onded by  the  appearance  of  three  othei  persons  in  similar  cos- 
tume, each  of  whom  presented  his  rifle  as  he  drew  nigh.  The 
necessity  was  not  to  be  eluded  or  escaped,  and,  submitting  with 
a  good  grace  to  his  captors,  one  of  them  led  his  horse  by  the 
bridle  into  the  neighboring  thicket.  In  ten  minutes  after,  a  siin- 
ilar  party  had  taken  like  possession  of  the  treacherous  servant 
John.  The  whole  affair  happened  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
city. 

The  captives  were  taken  to  the  shelter  of  a  dense  forest 
growth  which  skirted  the  Ashley.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  dur- 
ing the  progress.  Proctor,  staggered  by  the  audacity  of  the 
proceeding,  was  yet  comparatively  resigned  to  the  event.  His 
mind  was  in  a  state  which  enabled  him  to  look  with  something 
like  indifference  upon  all  the  caprices  of  fortune.  For  the 
present,  he  made  no  inquiries,  contenting  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  the  explanation  would  come  quite  soon  enoi'gh. 
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He  was  pennitted  to  throw  himself  at  ease,  where  he  would, 
among  the  trees  ;  and  his  horse  was  properly  cared  for  by  a  ne- 
gro groom  whose  face  Proctor  fancied  he  had  seen  before  ;  a 
conjectm-e  which  seemed  to  find  encouragement  in  the  broad 
grin  that  opened  the  fellow's  countenance  to  bam-door  dimen- 
sions, as  he  led  away  the  steed.  But  the  captive  was  permitted 
m  worJs  with  him.  He  was  vigilantly  guarded,  three  or  four 
riflemen  constantly  keeping  him  in  sight. 

Proctor  was  surprised  at  the  numbers  of  these  people.  They 
were  continunlly  coming  and  going.  He  noted  no  less  than  for- 
ty different  persons.  All  of  them  were  well  mounted  and  ap- 
parently well  armed.  The  place  had  the  appearance  of  being 
frequently  used,  as  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  camp  of  the 
scouting  party.  The  earth  was  well  beaten  by  the  hoofs  of 
horses.  The  trees  bore  saddles  and  bridles  ;  the  cook-pot  smok- 
ed constantly  with  wild  cheer  of  the  woods ;  and  yet  the  whole 
party  were  within  two  miles  of  the  Ashley  Ferry  road,  then 
much  more  travelled  than  at  the  present  day.  Among  all  this 
motley  and  somewhat  savage  group,  Proctor  saw  no  officers  be- 
yond the  grade  of  a  sergeant ;  but  the  utmost  order  prevailed 
in  the  encampment.  It  was  while  he  lay  at  ease  in  the  shade 
that  he  saw  another  captive  brought  in  as  he  had  been.  This 
was  his  man  John.  But  the  British  major  did  not  recognise 
him,  and  the  prisoners  were  guarded  separately,  and  at  no  time 
allowed  to  come  together. 

At  noon,  dinner  was  served  him  alone,  and  he  was  waited  on 
with  respect  by  one  of  the  foresters.  He  was  well  known.  The 
man  addressed  him  by  name. 

"  Who  is  your  leader,  sir  t"  was  the  question  of  Proctor. 

"  He  must  answer  that  question  for  himself,"  was  the  reply. 

"  When  sliall  I  see  him.  V 

"  To-night,  I  reckon." 

It  was  an  hour  after  dark,  when  a  considerable  bustle  in  the 
camp  announced  an  arrival.  Meanwhile,  a  fire  had  been  built 
among  the  trees  where  Proctor  had  made  his  tent,  and  a  couple 
of  blankets  were  provided  him,  with  a  thick  roll  of  black  mosa 
by  way  of  pillow.  Pie  had  supped  ;  and  while  he  lay  at  ease 
with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  meditating  the  novel  phase  in  his  for- 
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tunes,  a  group  approached  him  cf  three  persons,  the  centre  and 
taller  figure  of  the  party,  to  his  great  surprise,  being  masked. 
They  stood  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  while  Proctor  lay  on  the  oth- 
er. The  masked  figure  began  the  conversation  with  asking  the 
captive  how  he  had  been  treated. 

"  As  well  as  I  could  wish,  sir,  my  captivity  alone  excepted. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans  V 

"  You  are !  You  will  be  treated  well.  Major  Proctor,  and 
with  proper  respect  for  your  character  and  rank.  Indeed,  sir, 
you  need  not  be  a  prisoner  a  moment  longer.  If  you  will  give 
me  your  word,  as  a  man  of  honor,  that,  for  one  week,  you  will 
say  nothing  of  this  adventure,  nor  make  any  report  of  the  body 
of  soldiers  you  see  here,  you  shall  be  free  to  depart  with  the 
dawn." 

"  That  is  impossible,  sir.  I  can  make  no  such  pledges.  My 
duty,  sir " 

"  Enough,  Major  Proctor  !  It  will  be  my  duty  then  to  keep 
you  safely,  at  least  for  a  few  days.  It  will  be  our  care  that  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  anything  but  your  deten- 
tion. Our  fare  is  coarse,  and  the  couch  assigned  you  is  a  hard 
one  ;  but  you  are  a  soldier,  sir,  and  can  accommodate  yourself 
to  such  small  inconveniences." 

"  I  am  content,  sir.  But,  Colonel  Walton,  your  voice  betrays 
you — I  know  you  ! " 

"  You  know  too  much  for  your  own  safety,"  cried  one  of  the 
officers  accompanying  Colonel  Walton,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  with  the  words,  and  presenting  it  at  the  head  of  the  pris- 
oner. But  for  the  timely  interposition  of  Walton,  the  rash  sub- 
ordinate would  have  drawn  the  trigger.  The  piece  was  already 
cocked. 

"  Pshaw  !  M'Kelvey  !"  cried  Walton,  an-esting  his  arm.  "He 
can  do  us  no  hurt.  We  have  only  to  keep  him  safely.  Put  up 
your  weapon.     Let  me  see  nothing  of  this." 

"  You  are  too  indulgent,  colonel,"  said  the  other.  "  You  will 
pay  for  it  some  day.     This  man " 

"  At  least,  let  us  do  no  murder !  Major  Proctor,  have  I  your 
word  that  you  will  not  endeavor  to  escape,  until  we  release  you  1 
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This  will  be  in  a  week,  at  the  utmost.  If  you  refuse,  I  sliall 
only  be  compelled  to  subject  you  to  greater  restraint — in  fact, 
to  put  you  in  irons." 

"  I  can  have  no  objection  to  make  you  such  a  promise,  Colo- 
nel Walton,  in  the  hope  to  escape  such  ignominy." 

"  It  is  then  understood.  Your  range  must  be  limited  to  the 
himdred  yards  on  either  side  of  your  present  place  of  rest.  To 
attempt  to  pass  beyond  these  limits  will  subject  you  to  the 
rough  handling  of  your  guards.     Good  night,  sir." 

With  these  words  the  party  retired.  Proctor,  however,  could 
still  hear,  as  they  went,  the  expostulations  of  the  angry  officer 
who  had  threatened  his  life,  against  the  ill-advised  mercy  of  his 
superior.  He  congratulated  himself  upon  his  narrow  escape 
from  a  sharp  and  sudden  death,  and  wondering  at  the  nature  of 
the  enterprise  which  brought  the  partisans  so  near  to  the  city 
garrison,  he  sank  into  slumbers  not  less  grateful  because  of  the 
rough  couch  assigned  him  for  their  enjoyment.  His  fortune  was 
much  better  than  that  of  his  servant  John.  The  treacherous 
spy  was  hustled  across  the  river  that  very  night,  his  wrists  fold- 
ed together  with  bracelets  of  iron,  and  a  determined  trooper  on 
each  side  ready  to  shoot  him  down  at  the  first  sign  of  dii&culty. 
Let  us  return  once  more  to  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

GRADUALLY   DEVELOPING 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  career  of  Proc- 
tor, society  in  Charleston  was  not  wholly  stagnant.  The  un- 
dercurrents, wliich  represent  the  moral  influences  of  the  social 
world,  were  in  sleepless  motion  ;  and  the  several  parties  to  our 
history  were  more  or  less  moved  by  their  varying  influences. 
The  great  ball  at  Cruden's  was  yet  to  take  place,  and  was  look- 
ed forward  to  with  eager  excitement,  by  hundreds  of  those  who 
sought  in  society  rather  the  passing  delights  than  the  substan- 
tial virtues  which  make  society  secure  and  permanent.  The  in- 
terval, meanwhile,  was  not  unemployed  by  those  who,  without 
being  able  to  emulate  the  splendor  of  the  intended  assemblage, 
were  yet  anxious  to  make  some  figure  in  the  world  correspond- 
ing with  their  proportions  and  resources.  The  days  were,  ac- 
cordingly, consumed  mjetes  champetre,  <ind  the  nights  in  lively 
reunions.  Parties  for  Haddrill's,  Sullivan's,  James',  and  Mor- 
ris islands,  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  drives  into  St.  An- 
drews', Goose  Creek,  Accabee,  and  other  contiguous  places  fur- 
nished employment  and  excitement  to  merry  groups  to  whom 
the  question  of  the  Benzonian,  "  Under  which  king,  &c.  ?"  never 
offered  the  slightest  annoyance.  These  excursions  were  all  ta- 
ken during  the  daylight,  for  the  autumn  season,  in  the  swamp  re- 
gions of  Carolina,  did  not  sufier  pleasure  to  sport  with  impunity 
along  the  water-courses,  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  day- 
light and  the  sun.  At  night,  gay  abodes  in  the  city  received 
and  welcomed  the  butterfly  tribes  to  whom  life  offered  no  as- 
■pects  which  rendered  the  economy  of  time  desirable.  Our  ex- 
cellent Mrs.   Rivington   had  her  "  evenings"  as  surely  as  her 
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"mornings  ;"  and  tliere  were  a  number  besides,  who,  if  individ- 
ually less  frequent  in  throwing  open  their  saloons,  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  suffer  no  night  to  pass  without  affording  a 
point  of  gathering  for  the  light  and  motley  multitude. 

We  will  suppose  some  few  days  to  have  passed  in  practices 
such  as  these,  since  our  last  meeting  with  the  conspirators  at 
Mrs.  Singleton's.  The  occasions  were  studiously  contrived  by 
Balfour  and  his  satellites  to  bring  Katharine  Walton  into  com- 
pany. The  policy  of  Mrs.  Singleton  encouraged  her  in  yield- 
ing to  this  object,  however  little  she  may  have  relished  it  at 
heart.  But  two  results  were  aimed  at  in  the  concession.  It 
was  only  prudent  not  to  offend  authorities  which  had  the  parties 
completely  in  their  power  ;  and  quite  as  important,  by  conce- 
ding thus  much,  if  possible,  to  divert  suspicion  from  the  secret 
toils  of  our  feminine  conspirators.  Accordingly,  Katharine  Wal- 
ton moved  in  a  circle  which  in  her  heart  she  loathed,  and  re- 
ceived the  devotions  of  those  whose  tributes  revolted  equally 
her  patriotism  and  pride.  But  she  preserved  her  temper  in  the 
calm  control  of  her  pure  and  proper  thoughts,  and  if  she  was 
not  all  that  her  SLiitors  desired,  she  at  least  afforded  them  no 
necessary  cause  of  complaint. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  had  met  with  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Ella  Monckton.  At  first  the  two  maidens  were  some- 
what shy  of  each  other.  We  are  in  possession  of  the  sufficient 
reason  for  this  shyness  on  the  part  of  Ella.  Katharine's  reluc- 
tance arose  naturally  enough  :  first,  from  the  knowledge  that 
Ella  belonged  to  the  enemy — was  of  the  loyalist  faction  ;  and, 
second,  because  there  was  nothing  either  in  what  was  said  of 
her  by  others,  or  in  the  emprcssement  of  her  own  manner,  to  en- 
able her  to  fix  or  command  the  consideration  or  curiosity  of  our 
heroine.  But  circumstances,  and  occasional  communion,  served 
to  break  down  the  first  barriers  which  natural  restraints  had  set 
up  between  them.  A  word,  a  tone,  a  look  will  suffice,  where 
hewts  are  ingenuous  and  young,  to  appeal  to  the  affections 
and,  very  soon  it  was  that,  under  a  shrinking  aspect,  which  the 
vulgar  might  consider  pride,  but  which  is  just  as  likely  to  be  an 
exquisite  sensibility,  Katharine  Walton  perceived  that  Ella 
Moiicktoh  harbored  the  most  delicate,  pure,  and  generous  of  nflr 
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tures.  On  the  other  hand,  Ella,  somehow,  felt  herself,  in  spite 
of  herself,  drawn  toward  her  rival,  as  bj^  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion.    At  first,  the  language  of  her  heart  secretly  said — 

"  I  do  not  hate,  but  I  fear  her  !  She  pains  and  distresses  me, 
though  she  does  not  offend." 

Subsequently,  it  had  another  language. 

"  There  is  something  veiy  noble  and  commanding  about  this 
lady  !  She  is  a  lady ;  sensitive,  yet  firm ;  pure  and  chaste,  yet 
without  any-  affectations  of  delicacy.  She  is  gentle,  too,  and 
sweet,  and  there  is  a  wondrous  strength  and  melody,  mixed,  in 
the  tones  of  her  voice.  I  like  her  in  spite  oihim;  I  like  her, 
and  feel  that  I,  too,  could  love  her." 

But  there  was  a  reserve  even  about  the  intimacy  of  the  par- 
ties, which  time  alone  could  have  broken  down.  Of  course, 
Katharine  Walton  was  not  aware  of  any  interest  which  she 
could  have  in  the  affairs  of  Ella ;  while  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  restrained  by  an  ever-present  fear  that  Katharine 
would  decipher  her  secret  interest  in  herself  at  every  glance  of 
her  eyes  and  in  the  tremulous  tones  of  her  every  utterance. 
The  fear  was  idle.  Kathanne  saw  nothing  in  those  eyes  but 
the  expression  of  a  rare  tenderness  and  delicacy ;  and  heard 
nothing  in  her  voice  but  a  soft  and  touching  harmony,  which  in- 
creased her  interest  in  one  in  whom  she  never  once  thought  to 
find  a  rival.  But  the  parties  insensibly  came  together  more  and 
more  every  day.  The  ancient  intercourse  between  the  widows 
Monckton  and  Singleton  was  gradually  resumed  through  the 
growing  intimacy  between  the  two  damsels.  To  spend  a  morn- 
ing at  the  house  of  the  latter  was  a  not  unfrequent  thing  with 
Ella ;  while  Katharine  was  easily  persuaded  to  take  her  work, 
or  her  book,  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Monckton,  and  go  into  a  sort  of 
temporary  solitude  in  the  sweet  society  of  the  widow  and  her 
daughter,  whither  the  crowd  never  came,  and  where  she  was 
seldom  exposed  to  the  annoyances  which  elsewhere  invariably 
pursued  her,  of  a  misnamed  gallantry,  and  a  devotion  which 
suggested  nothing  grateful  to  her  fancies. 

It  was  one  afternoon,  while  Ella  Monckton  was  on  a  visit  to 
Katharine,  that  the  gay  widow  Brewton  joined  the  circle.  In 
the  constantly  increasing  round  of  her  social  progress,  this  lady 
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was  usually  put  in  possession  of  the  latest  on  dit  of  the  city. 
She  had  been  that  moniing  at  Mrs.  Rivington's,  where  it  seems 
that  Proctor,  and  his  command  at  Dorchester,  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation. 

"  There  is  evidently  a  determination,  in  high  quarters,''  said 
the  widow,  "  to  destroy  that  poor  fellow,  Proctor." 

The  heart  of  Ella  trembled  at  these  words. 

"  I  suspect,  Kate  Walton,"  she  continued,  "  that  you  are  to 
blame  for  it  all." 

"  Me  !     How  ?     Why  V 

"Ah  !  do  nut  feign  ignorance.  Bariy,  and  liis  eternal  shadow 
M'Mahon,  were  both  in  fuU  cry  against  him  for  his  presumptu- 
ous admir;iti(in  of  you.  It  was  charged  that  jon  are  tlie  cause 
of  all  his  neglect  of  duty  ;  and  a  great  deal  was  said  of  a  nature 
to  lead  me  to  suspect  that  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  establish 
the  facts  against  him.  But  I  did  not  so  much  trouble  myself  in 
relation  to  his  case  as  to  yours.  The  question  was,  in  what  de- 
gree you  had  given  Proctor  encouragement." 

"  I  give  him  encouragement !" 

"  Come,  come,  Kate  !  Do  not  put  on  that  sublime  look  of  in- 
dignation. Proctor  is  not  a  person  to  be  despised.  He  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  all  these  British  officers,  and,  by  the  way,  one 
of  the  best  looking.  A  maiden  might  well  give  him  encourage- 
ment without  intending  it,  and  might  just  as  easily  forget  to 
shield  her  own  heart  against  his  attacks.  Mark  you,  I  do  not 
say  that  such  has  been  the  case  with  you ;  but  there  were  tliose 
j)rese.nt  this  morning,  that  did  say  so,  and  who  brought  forward 
a  large  number  of  pi-oofs  to  conclude  what  they  asserted." 

"And  what  did  you  say  1"  asked  Katharine,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh  !  you  may  guess.  I  asked,  with  no  little  scorn,  if  there 
was  any  one  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  you  were  going  to 
throw  yourself  away  upon  a  red-coat ;  and  I  turned  to  Major 
Barry,  and  remarked  in  these  very  words  ;  '  Undoubtedly,  ma- 
jor, you  are  among  the  handsomest,  the  bravest,  and  the  witti- 
est of  all  your  crew^perhaps  the  very  Magnus  Apollo  of  the 
tribe.  Now,  pray  you,  think  of  Miss  Walton,  of  her  mind,  her 
person,  and,  last  and  least  of  all,  her  fortune;  then,  be  pleased 
•to  wheel  about  and  confront  your  own  image  in  that  grand  mir- 
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ror  of  Mrs.  Rivington's.  Having  done  so,  and  having  brought 
all  your  well-known  self-esteem  to  bear  upon  the  question,  tlien 
ask  yourself  what  would  be  the  amount  of  claim  and  attraction 
which  you  might  urge,  if  seeking  the  hand  of  Katharine  Wal- 
ton.' " 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Brewton  !" 

"  I  did ;  and,  positively,  a  miracle  !  The  little  fellow  blu-shed  ! 
Blushed,  until  nobody  thought  to  look  at  the  scarlet  of  his  regi- 
mentals. And  Captain  M'Mahon,  looking  in  his  face,  blushed 
also — by  reflection,  I  suppose ;  and  for  a  moment  the  whole 
squad  was  silenced.  But,  with  a  sort  of  desperation,  they  re- 
newed the  fire,  as  much,  it  would  seem,  to  please  that  brazen 
beauty,  Moll  Harvey,  as  with  any  other  object.  The  argument 
was  that  you  were  quite  too  deeply  involved  with  Proctor  ever 
to  escape ;  that  Balfour,  accordingly  stood  no  chance ;  that 
whatever  might  be  done  against  Proctor  was  to  him  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference,  so  long  as  his  life  remained  untouched ;  that 
he  was  akeady  prepared  to  abandon  the  British  for  the  Ameri- 
can cause  ;  and  that  your  love,  of  which  he  was  secure,  was  suf- 
ficiently compensative  for  all  his  losses  and  privations." 

Poor  Ella  felt  as  if  she  could  have  buried  her  face  in  the 
earth — as  if  her  heart  were  already  buried  there. 

"  What  a  farrago  of  absurdities  !"  exclaimed  Katharine. 

"  Nay,  Kate,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  see  that.  I  give  you 
my  word  for  it  they  made  a  very  plausible  story  among  them. 
Somebody  did  say  something  about  your  once  having  drawn 
trigger  upon  Proctor,  as  a  proof  of  your  dislike ;  but  the  story 
was  positively  denied  by  others,  and  Proctor's  own  words  quoted 
in  denial." 

"  It  was  nevertheless  quite  true,"  said  Katharine,  gravely. 

"True!"  exclaimed  Ella,  with  a  convulsive  shudder. 

■'Ail  tnie,"  answered  Katharine,  with  increasing  gravity.  "It 
is  one  of  those  things  of  which  I  do  not  care  to  speak.  I  revolt 
at  myself  when  I  think  of  it ;  and  no  doubt  Major  Proctor  de- 
nies it,  with  an  honorable  disposition,  to  reUeve  me  from  the 
odium  of  having  attempted  such  a  crime.  But  it  was  in  a  mo- 
ment of  desperation,  almost  of  madness,  that  the  thing  was  done ; 
and  having  told  you  thus  much,  I  must  tell  you  all,  by  way  of 

12* 
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explanation ;  but  I  entreat  you,  Mrs.  Brewton,  and  you,  Ella,  to 
kfcep  the  matter  secret.  My  dear  cousin,  Emily  Singleton,  was 
dying  in  our  house  :  her  brother,  Robert,  was  with  us,  concealed, . 
a  fugitive,  about  to  receive  her  last  breath.  At  that  awful  mo- 
ment. Major  Proctor  entered  the  dwelling,  followed  by  his 
troops.  I  arrested  him  at  the  door  of  my  cousin's  chamber, 
fi'om  which  Eobert  made  his  escape  by  the  window.  Major 
Proctor  approaching  with  the  resolution  to  enter,  though  I  had 
forbidden  it,  I  seized  one  of  my  cousin's  pistols,  and  fired,  fortu- 
nately, without  effect,  for  I  had  no  aim !  I  knew  not  what  I 
did!" 

A  deep  sigh  struggled  forth  from  the  breast  of  Ella  Monckton. 

"Why,  what  a  desperado  you  are,  Kate!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brewton.  "  I  thought  I  had  wickedness  and  wilfulness  for  any- 
thing ;  but  I  never  once  dreamed  of  the  possibiUty  of  my  ever 
attempting  to  shoot  down  a  British  major.  How  did  you  feel, 
child,  when  you  were  doing  it  1  when  you  pulled  the  ugly  little 
crooked  iron  they  call  the  trigger  1  when  you  heard  the  sudden 
bam  !  bam  !  and  saw  the  flash  1  Did  you  tremble  1  Did  you 
faint  1  Did  you  not  feel  like  going  off  into  hysterics  1  Bless 
me,  you  are,  indeed,  a  heroine  !  and  how  the  thing  was  hushed 
up! — for  the  person — who  was  it? — that  mentioned  it  this 
morning,  gave  it  only  as  a  rumor,  and  was  easily  silenced !'' 

"  It  was  too  true  !  I  knew  not  what  I  \\as  doing — this  must 
be  my  apology.  I  owe  much  to  Major  Proctor  for  his  forbear- 
ance." 

"And  will  pay  him  with  your  heart." 

"  Never  !  never  !  Let  me  tell  you  further,  and  thus  silence 
your  doubts  for  ever,  Mrs.  Brewton  —  I  am  the  betrothed  of  my 
cousin,  Robert  Singleton  ;  Major  Proctor  can  never  be  anything 
to  me  but  a  gentleman  of  worth,  whom  I  very  much  esteem." 

Could  Katharine  Walton  have  seen  the  bright  but  tearful 
eyes  of  poor  Ella  at  that  moment !  With  what  a  bound  her 
little  heart  rose  to  her  mouth,  and  fluttered  there  like  some  cap- 
tive bird,  deluded  for  a  moment  with  a  dream  of  escape  from 
prison ! 

Mrs.  Singleton  entered  the  apartment  at  this  moment.  She 
heard  the  revelation  of  Katharine,  and  spoke  rebukiiigly 
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•  Katharine,  my  child,  this  should  not  have  been  told.  It  is 
our  policy  to  keep  it  secret.  If  known  abroad,  it  may  be  fatal 
to  your  fortunes.  Bal&ur's  forbearance  is  due  entirely  to  his 
doubt  of  your  engagement.  He  has,  thus  far,  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it.  Let  him  suppose  that  the  affair  is  irrevocable,  and  the 
commissioner  of  sequestrations  keeps  no  terms  with  you,  and 
you  lose  everything." 

''  Be  it  so,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but,  believe 
me,  I  should  rather  lose  all  than  deserve  the  reproach  of  hold- 
ing out  any  encouragement  to  others,  which  may  mislead." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  cried  the  widow  Brewton. 
"I  much  prefer  the  manly  course  myself." 

"  Nay,  she  is  quite  wrong,  and  you  are  quite  wrong,  permit 
me  to  say,''  responded  Mrs.  Singleton,  with  great  gravity.  "  Yoii 
are  only  asked,  my  child,  to  keep  a  secret  which  peculiarly  con- 
cerns yourself,  and  which  nobody  has  a  right  to  seek.  In  doing 
so,  you  hold  forth  no  encouragement  to  others,  so  long  as  your 
deportment  is  that  of  a  lady.  The  presumption  which  takes  for 
granted  its  own  merits  as  too  potential  to  be  withstood,  must  pay 
its  own  penalties,  and  is  not  particularly  a  subject  of  commisera- 
tion or  concern.  If  these  people  assume  your  freedom,  let  them 
do  so  ;  if  they  presume  upon  it,  there  will  always  be  a  season  to 
interpose  and  check  them,  either  by  simple  rejection  of  their 
civilities,  or  by  showing,  if  you  think  proper,  that  you  are  no 
longer  your  own  mistress.  In  your  present  circumstances,  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  that  reserve  which  simply  keeps  from  one's 
neighbor  a  private  history,  which  is  especially  one's  own ;  and 
every  motive  of  policy  insists  upon  the  reserve." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  my  secret  will  be  perfectly  safe  with  Mrs. 
Brewton  and  Ella." 

The  ladies  thus  mentioned  hastened  to  give  their  assurances 
to  this  effect. 

'"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  my  dear ;  but  without  my  warning,  you 
would  probably,  under  the  same  provocation,  have  revealed 
yourself  in  like  manner  to  anybody  else." 

"  It  is  very  like  I  should.  I  have  been  always  accustomed 
to  this  freedom ;  and  I  confess  to  a  feeling  nowise  agi-eeable  hi 
yielding  to  the  reserve  which  you  call  policy,  but  which  cer- 
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tainly  seems  to  me  to  lead  necessarily  to  false  notions  of  one's 
situation.'' 

"  Not  so ;  nobody  ought  to  suffer  because  a  lady  keeps  the 
secret  of  her  betrothal.  The  gentleman  who  seeks  a  lady  must 
feel  his  way  cautiously.  His  first  approaches,  met  properly  by 
the  lady,  are  his  last,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  Eveiything 
depends  upon  herself.  If  she  trifles  with  lier  situation,  that  is 
quite  another  thing.  In  your  case,  my  dear,  there  can  be  no 
fears  of  this  sort." 

The  entrance  of  another  visiter  changed  the  subject.  Mrs. 
Ingliss,  who  now  joined  the  party,  was  a  genuine  patriot,  and  at 
present  under  special  annoyance.  She  had  some  of  the  more 
foppish  of  the  British  officers  billeted  upon  her,  among  whom 
was  the  famous  wit  of  the  garrison,  so  often  mentioned,  Harry 
Barry,  Esq.,  Major,  &c.  But  the  annoyance  was  not  greatly 
regretted  by  her  friends,  since  her  patriotism  enabled  her  upon 
occasion  to  turn  it  to  excellent  use.  Keeping  her  own  counsels, 
and  studiously  forbearing  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  enemy, 
she  inspired  them  with  a  certain  degi'ee  of  confidence,  and  they 
spoke  very  freely  before  her.  By  this  means  she  gathered 
many  items  of  intelligence,  which  foimd  their  way  to  our  circle 
of  female  conspirators,  and  were  by  them  conveyed  to  the  par- 
tisans. Something  was  due  to  this  lady,  accordingly,  and  it 
became  the  policy  of  our  patriots  to  afford  every  possible  coun- 
tenance to  her  mode  of  housekeeping.  She  visited  the  ladies 
of  both  parties,  and  they  did  not  withhold  themselves  from  her 
assemblies.  Her  present  visit  was  to  Katharine  Walton.  It 
was  the  usual  formal  initial  call  preparatory  to  an  invitation ; 
and  the  customary  preliminaries  being  dismissed,  Mrs.  Ingliss 
solicited  the  presence  of  our  heroine  at  her  house  on  the  ensuing 
evening.     Finding  Katharine  hesitate,  Mrs.  Brewton  interposed : 

"  Of  course  she  will  come,  Mrs.  Ingliss ;  we  will  all  come. 
We  know  what  is  due  to  you,  and  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves 
rarely  with  your  lodgers.  Barry,  you  know,  is  my  delicate 
aversion.  I  approach  him  as  I  would  Tom  Singleton's  monkey, 
with  the  mood  to  torture  him  into  the  antics,  without  which  the 
beast  has  no  qualities.     We  will  come,  of  course." 

Mrs.  Singleton  gave  a  similar  assurance,  and  the  consent  of 
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Katharine  followed.  Mrs.  Ingliss  did  not  linger  long  after  this  ; 
and  when  she  departed  she  was  accompanied  by  the  lively 
widow.  Ella  Monckton  still  remained,  her  heart  filled  with 
inexpressible  emotions.  She  had  spoken  little  dming  the  con- 
ference between  the  pai-ties,  but  her  interest  had  been  lively 
enough  in  all  that  had  been  said.  There  was  nothing  now 
wanting  to  confirm  that  warm  feeling  of  sympathy  which  she 
had  begun  to  cherish  for  the  character  of  Katharine.  That  the 
heart  of  the  latter  was  quite  free  in  respect  to  Proctor — that 
there  was  no  possibility  that  the  parties  should  be  ever  more 
nearly  connected  with  each  other  than  they  were  at  present — 
was  a  conviction  too  fii-mly  established  in  her  mind,  from  what 
she  had  heard,  to  suffer  any  futm-e  doubts  or  misgivings,  from 
that  source. 

The  poor  girl  was,  for  the  time,  unreservedly  happy  in  this 
conviction.  When  she  was  about  to  go,  to  the  surprise  of 
Katharine,  she  threw  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  latter,  and 
passionately  kissed  her  cheek.  The  proceeding  was  so  unusual 
— so  unlike  everything  that  had  hitherto  marked  their  inter- 
course— that  for  a  moment  Katharine  absolutely  recoiled.  But, 
in  the  next  instant,  as  she  saw  the  face  of  Ella  covered  with 
blushes,  while  her  eyes,  gleaming  with  a  most  unusual  bright- 
ness, were  yet  filled  with  the  biggest  drops,  she  took  the  tender 
girl  fondly  in  her  arms,  and  returned  her  kisses  with  a  tender- 
ness only  less  warm  than  her  own.  She  could  only  account  for 
the  unwonted  wai'mth  of  her  companion  by  giving  her  credit  for 
a  heart  of  very  great  sensibilities,  which  society  had  not  yet 
tutored  into  reserve  and  caution.  But  the  scene,  almost  with- 
out words,  united  the  two  maidens  in  a  tie  very  superior  to  that 
which  ordinarily  brings  persons  of  their  age  and  sex  together. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SWEETHEART   AND   STEED    AT   STAKE. 

Our  scenes  are  req^uirecl  now  to  change  with  almost  panoi-amic 
rapidity.  The  night  of  the  day  on  which  the  proceedings  of 
our  last  chapter  took  place  was  distinguished  by  a  grand  ball  at 
the  well-known  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Tidynian,  in  Ladson's  court, 
then  occupied  by  Biddulph,  the  paymaster  of  the  British  forces 
in  Carolina,  a  person  of  showy  and  expensive  habits,  who  lived 
in  great  style  upon  the  profits — since  vulgarly  styled  "  pickings 
and  stealings" — for  which  his  office  afforded  him  such  excellent 
facilities. 

The  court  was  lighted  up  with  great  splendor,  and  every 
apartment  of  the  house  was  filled  to  overflow.  Hither  came  all 
the  select  of  the  garrison,  all  of  the  loj'alists,  male  and  female, 
and  a  very  few  of  the  whigs,  but  those  only  who  were  too  timid 
to  refuse  an  invitation  which  might  reasonably  be  constnied  into 
a  command.  There  was  one  exception,  among  those  who  did 
attend,  to  this  general  classification  of  the  whigs  present.  This 
was  Mrs.  Brewton,  whose  talents  for  repartee  usually  saved  her 
from  any  annoying  assaults  on  the  score  of  her  patriotism,  and 
who  found  these  assemblages  very  favorable  to  her  desires, 
which  at  once  aimed  to  conceal  her  purposes,  and  to  afford  them 
opportunities.  It  was  a  profound  policy  which  prompted  her 
desire  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  mere  lover  of  pleasure ; 
while  the  boldness  with  which  she  declared  her  whigism  aloud 
was  almost  a  guarantee  to  the  enemy  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  her  secret  machinations. 

Here  che  met  General  Williamson,  and,  to  her  surprise,  was 
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drawn  aside  by  him  from  the  press,  Snd  sounded  upon  various 
matters  which  only  did  not  openly  trench  upon  the  actual  issues 
between  the  parties.  She  observed  that  he  was  curious  and 
anxious,  and  that,  though  possessed  of  little  ingenuity  in  conver- 
sation, he  yet  contrived,  through  the  very  necessity  in  which  he 
stood,  to  throw  out  sundry  remarks,  which,  had  she  been  dis- 
posed, might  have  conducted  to  an  interesting  eclaircissemcnt. 
She  had  only  to  seize,  with  a  bold  assumption,  upon  one  of  the 
two  susceptibilities  contained  in  some  of  his  equivoques,  to  have 
found  the  way  clear  to  a  complete  development.  So,  at  least, 
she  thought.  But,  predetermined  that  he  was  not  to  be  tnisted, 
and  loathing  his  character  as  she  did,  she  availed  herself  of 
none  of  the  opportunities  which  he  really  desired  to  afford  her. 
It  was  whUethey  spoke  together,  however,  that  a  young  officer 
of  the  guards,  named  Sadler,  approached  them,  and,  addressing 
Mrs.  Brewton,  mentioned  that  he  was  ordered  to  Camden,  and 
should  leave  the  city  in  two  days.  He  politely  offered  to  take 
letters  for  her  to  Mrs.  Motte  (her  late  husband's  sister — after- 
ward famous  in  story  for  confiding  to  Marion  the  bow  and  ar- 
rows by  which  her  mansion-house  was  destroyed)  or  for  any 
other  of  her  friends  in  the  neighborhood.  She  replied  in  her 
usual  spirit — 

"  I  thank  you,  lieutenant ;  I  should  very  much  like  to  write, 
but  really  I  have  no  wish  to  have  my  letters  read  at  the  head 
of  Marion's  brigade." 

"  Do  you  really  mean,  Mrs.  Brewton,  that  I  am  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebel  ?" 

"Would  you  have  me  prophesy  more  clearly,  sir?  The 
thing  is  inevitable.  It  is  your  fate.  I  see  it  as  clearly  in 
your  face  as  if  I  read  it  in  your  palms.  Persuade  the  com- 
mandant to  send  somebody  else.  His  destiny  may  be  otherwise 
written." 

Sadler  turned  off  in  a  huff.  But  we  may  venture  to  pause  in 
our  narrative  to  anticipate  the  rest  of  the  story.  Poor  Sadler 
was  really  captured  by  Singleton,  of  Marion's  brigade ;  and,  in 
two  weeks  af*er,  he  returned  to  Charleston,  and  called  immedi- 
ately upon  Mrs.  Brewton  to  thank  her  for  his  disgrace.  He 
ftdly  believed  that  she  had  contrived  to  convey  intelligence  of 
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his  route  and  progress  to  the  partisans.  This  event  was  one  ol 
several  \vhich  finally  provoked  the  British  authorities  to  expel 
the  lady  fron}  the  city. 

When  Sadler  had  retired,  Williamson,  with  evident  eagerness,, 
remarked —  . 

"  You  speak  with  confidence  of  the  whereabouts  of  Marion's 
brigade,  Is  your  confidence  the  result  of  shrewd  guessing,  or 
do  you  know :" 

She  interrupted  him  quickly. 

"It  is  prophecy,  sir.  I  am  another  Cassandra — doomed  to 
tell  the  truth,,  and  not  to  be  believed;  when  I  do  so.  This  poor 
lieutenant  only  goes  to  be  taken.  When  I  say  so,  I  obey  an 
irresistible,  impulse,  which  I  certainly  believe."    • 

"  Ah  !  the  days  of  prophecy  are  not  ours  !  We  should  half 
suspect  you  of  knowing  well  what  you  prophesy  so  boldly. 
Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brewton,  it  concerns  me  something  to  know 
how  far  you  speak  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  It  will  mate- 
rially affect  my  habits  if  I  could  suppose  you  knowing  rather 
than  prophetic.  I  propose,  for  example,  to  take  my  usual 
weekly  ride,  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  into  the  country, 
and " 

He  paused,  and  looked  exceedingly  sagacious  and  encoura- 
ging..   She  replied  quickly — 

"  General  Williamson,  I  do  not  prophesy  for  everybody.  I 
can  only  say  in  your  case  that,  should  you  be  taken  by  Marion's 
men,  your  fchance  of  being,  kept  long  in  captivity  would  be  in- 
finitely less  than  that  of  this  beardless  lieutenant." 

For  a  moment  the  significance  of  this  answer  did  not  seem  to 
strike  her  companion.  When,  however,  the  full  meaning  flashed 
upon  him,  his  face  blackened  to  a  thunder-cloud. 

"Madam — Mrs.  Brewton  !"  he  exclaimed — then  stammered 
and  grew  silent.  He  rose  abruptly  from  his  seat,  and  then 
returned  to  it,  his  features  somewhat  more  composed.  Looking 
at  her  with  an  earnest  glance,  he  resumed — 

"  It  is  evident,  Mrs.  Brewton,  that  you  do  not  know  me.  You 
still  regard  me  as  an  enemy.  You  will  do  me  more  justice 
liereafter." 

"  Nay,  General  Williamson,  if  you  think  that  I  do  not  desire. 
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from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  to  see  justice  done  to  you,  you  dc 

not  know  me." 

This  was  as  bad  as  before.    He  turned  away  quickly,  saying — 
"  Very  well,  madam,  very  well !     But  you  will  yet  repent 

these  expressions !" 

She  hummed  gajly,  as  he  went,  the  refrain  of  an  old  ballad 

then  quite  popular — 

"  And  they  bore  away  my  bonny  boy, 

And  they  bore  him  aWay  to  the  fatal  tree; 

Brief  space  they  gave  him  then  to  pray — 

But  his  latest  breath  it  was  bl'eathed  for  me." 

•'  Jezabel !"  was  the  single  word  of  Williamson,  as  he  heard 
the  words,  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd. '  The  widow  saw  no 
more  of  him  that  night. 

Meanwhile,  the  dancing  had  begun,  and  the  gayly- caparison- 
ed knights  and  damsels  whirled  about  the  apartment,  subject  to 
frequent  concussion  with  the  densely-packed  group's  that  looked 
on  the  while.  Mrs.  Brewton  became  the  centre  of  one  of  these 
inactive  groups  ;  but  it  was  no  silent  one. — The '  events  of  the 
evening  had  vexed  others  as  well  as  Williamson.  One  of  these 
outraged  persons  was  the  somewhat  famous  A:  chibald  Camp- 
bell, better  known  as  Mad  Archy,  or  Crazy  Campbell,  a  wild, 
reckless,  harem-fecarem  soldier,  who  united  a  most  irregular '  in- 
tellect to  a  most  daring  courage — if,  indeed,  we  may  consistent- 
ly discover,  in  a  deficient  mind,  the  fine  moral  virtue  which  is 
described  as  courage. 

Archy  Campbell  was  famous  for  doing  desperate  things.  He 
was  vain,  rash,  headlong,  and  presumptuous,  and  much  feared 
as  a  fire-eater.  The  argivments  upon  which  he  relied,  in  all  dis- 
cussions, were  the  bet  and  the  duello.  To  stake  life  aiid  mon- 
ey, equally,  on  his  sentiments  and  opinions,  was  his  favorite 
mode  of  proving  himself  right,  and  making  himself  so!  He 
had  his  virtues,  however — though,  by  the  way,  the  fo'rmer  were 
not  alwaiys  considered  vices  or  even  defects  of  character.  The 
women  rather  favored  him,  possibly  becaluse  the  meii  feared 
him.  He  was  handsome  and  generous,  and  licjit  a  gig,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  showy  of  all  the  garrison.  To  drive  out  a 
favorite  damsel  of  an  afternoon  to  the  "  Quarter"  or  "  Eight- 
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Mile  House,"  or  beyond,  to  Goose  Creek — making  his  trotter 
do  his  ten  miles  by  the  hour — was  with  him  a  sort  of  triumph 
which  made  him  indifferent  to  the  capture  of  posts  or  armies. 
His  gi'eat  ambition  was  social  conquest.  To  come,  see,  and  con- 
quer, in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Cesar,  was  his 
daily  aim.     And  he  fancied  himself  always  successful. 

This  easy  assurance  led  him,  on  the  present  occasion,  into  an 
error  in  which  his  presumption  was  duly  mortified.  We  have 
spoken  elsewhere  of  Paulina  Phelps,  as  one  of  the  loyalist 
belles  at  that  time  in  the  city.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  live- 
ly and  intelligent ;  her  charms  being  duly  increased  in  public 
estimation  by  the  fact  that  she  was  the  heiress  to  a  very  hand- 
some fortune.  Mad  Archy  was  not  so  far  demented  as  to  be  in- 
sensible to  this  consideration.  He  was  accordingly  her  avowed 
suitor  and  constant  attendant.  She  did  not  discourage  his  at- 
tentions, as  she  was  not  the  person  to  be  regardless  of  the 
devotion  of  a  young,  handsome,  and  high-spirited  gallant. 
Whether  she  encouraged  them  beyond  proper  limits  is  a  ques- 
tion. It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  construed  her  good  humor 
and  indulgence  into  something  more  significant.  On  this  occa- 
sion, just  before  the  dancing  had  commenced,  and  while  she  was 
interested  in  the  conversation  of  a  very  graceful  gentleman,  one 
Captain  Harley,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  New  York,  Mad 
Archy  broke  in  upon  the  party  with  a  bound. 

"Come,  Paulina,  Miss  Phelps,"  he  cried ;  "  yorr  arm,  they 
are  about  to  dance." 

The  lady  drew  up,  offended  with  this  freedom,  and  somewhat 
disdainfally  answered — 

"  You  mistake,  Major  Campbell ;  I  am  not  engaged  to  dance 
with  you." 

"Eh! — no! — what!"  he  replied,  astonished.  "Not  dance 
with  me  !" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  You  refuse  me,  Paulina  !  You  are  capricious,  Miss  Phelps!" 

"  And  you  presumptuous.  Major  Campbell !" 

"  The  devil  you  say  !"  cried  Campbell,  abruptly ;  and,  turn- 
ing with  a  rude  stare  to  Harley,  he  cried  aloud — 

"  Well !  Let  me  see  the  man  who  will  dance  with  you  to-uight." 
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At  these  words,  with  great  ease,  dignity,  and  self-possession, 
Captain  Harley  said —    !    . 

"  May  I  have  the  honor  of  being  your  partner  in  this  dance, 
Miss -Phplps  ?"  , 

.  The  lady,  still  smarting  under  Campbell's  insolence,  instinct- 
ively rose  and  took  the  arm  of  the  other.  The  g,ction  confound- 
ed Mad  Archy,  who,  for  a  moment,  knew  not  what  to  say.  It 
was  in  this  mood  that  he  was  joined  by  the  professed  mischief- 
makers  of  the  garrison.  Major  Stock  and  others. 

"  Done  for,  Archy !"  cried  Stock,  with  a  grin.  "  Clearly 
cut — made  dog's  meat  of,  and  no  burial  service." 

"  I'll  punish  her  !"  exclaimed  Archy  with  an  oath.  ,"  And 
as  for  Harley,  I'll  teach  him  such  a  lesson  as;will  cure  his  love 
for  dancing  from  now  to  doomsday.  Look  you,  Stock  ;  you  will 
take  my  message  to  him  in  the  morning." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,  Major  Stock,"  said  the  widow 
Breiwton,  who  had  overheard  every  syllable.  "  If  Archy  Camp- 
hell  will  be  a  fool,  with  malice  prepense  and  aforethought,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  there's  no  reason  that  you  should  prove  your- 
self an  accessory,  either  after  or  before  the  fact." 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  madam,  you  are  bold,"  cried  Campbell. 
,.  "Whati!  to  braye  such  afire-eater  as  yourself?  Look  you. 
Major  Campbell,  if  you  are  so  totally  without  friends  as  to  be 
able  to  hear  the  truth  from  none  but  a  woman's  mouth,  hear  it 
from  mine.  Let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  no  extraordinary  re- 
110  (vn  in  being  considered  the  madman,  par  excellence,  of  a  very 
silly  garrison  of  foot  and  horse.  Remember,  moreover,  that  no 
degi'ee  of  folly  and  madness  will  excuse  brutality." 

"  Brutality,  madam,"  cried  Campbell,  fiercely. , 

"  Even  so,  sir.  There  is  no  other  word  half  so  appropriate 
to  our  present  uses.  Tou  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence 
n  gainst  all  the  proprieties,  and  must  not  make  your  offence  still 
more  enormous.  Tou  have  outraged  the  sensibilities  of  a :  lady 
whom  you  profess  to  adpjire,  and  have  presumed  upon  those 
very  weaknesses  of  her  sex  which  should  have  been  her  secu- 
rities against  offence.  You  must  not  proceed  farther — you  -ihaV. 
not — in  the  same  erring  ^irpction.  You  can  not  quarrel  with 
Captain  Harley,  without  adding  still  farther  to  this  brutality. 
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He  could  do  no  less  than  he  has  done  under  the  circumstances ; 
and,  if  you  can  not  emulate,  at  least  learn  to  respect  his  de- 
portment." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Mrs.  Brewton,  you  queen  it  most  royally  ! 
You  say  I  shall  not,  and  I  must  not ;  but  madam,  suppose  I 
say,  in  answer,  that  I  will  !" 

"  Why,  then,  sir,  I  shall  only  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  the 
animal  that  I  have  sought  to  tame." 

"  Well,  madam,  and  pray  what  animal  was  that  1" 

"  A  lion,  sir  ;  at  worst  a  royal  tiger — " 

"  Well,  madam  ?— " 

"  And  not  a  bear — not  an — " 

She  paused.     He  spoke- — 

"  Not  an  ass,  you  would  say  !" 

"Really,  sir,  your  instincts  are  sufficiently  good,  whatever 
may  be  the  condition  of  your  wits." 

"  By  Jove,  Mrs.  Brewton,  you  are  too  hard  npon  me  !  But 
you  have  courage,  madam,  and  courage  is  a  virtue — and  I  like 
yon  nevertheless.  But  I  can't  submit  to  this ;  and  I  beg  that 
you  will  interfere  no  farther.  I  will  shoot  this  fellow,  Harley, 
or  pink  him — " 

"  No  you  won't,  unless  yon  really  have  resolved  to  give  up 
the  lady." 

"  How  ?" 

"  Take  another  step  in  this  business,  and  you  lose  her  for  ev- 
er. Behave  like  a  man  of  sense  and  proper  feeling,  and  if  you 
ever  had  a  chance  of  success  you  will  certainly  increase  it.  Go 
to  her — seek  your  opportunity — become  the  penitent — show 
that  you  regard  her  feelings  as  well  as  your  own — that  you  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  your  feelings  for  hers — and  you  will  make 
a  more  favorable  impression  on  her  than  you  ever  made  before." 

He  hesitated,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Do  you  really  love  the  lady  1" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Brewton,  as  the  apple  of  my  eye  !" 

"  Then,  do  as  I  tell  you,  even  though  you  should  lose  the  ap- 
ple of  your  eye.  Proceed  to  bully  her,  or  her  present  attend- 
ant, and,  if  she  have  any  spark  of  feeling  or  of  spirit,  she  will 
spurn  yon  with  loathing  from  her  sight.     Go,  now,  seek  yonr 
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opportunity  —  do  not  despair  if  you  make  no  progress  to-night 
— better,  indeed,  not  try  to-night,  but  be  sure  you  seek  her  and 
make  amends  to-morrow;  and,  by  the  way,  it  would  be  well  to 
make  gentlemanly  terms  with  this  Captain  Harley — " 

"  Oh  !  by  Jove,  I  can't  do  that !  but  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Brew- 
ton,  for  your  counsel,  I  do  !  By  the  Eternal !  madam,  you  have 
the  soul  of  a  war-horse  ;  and  I  honor  you,  madam,  though  I'm 
afraid  of  you  !" 

"  And  because  of  it,"  she  answered,  c[uietly. 

Major  Stock  had  heard  the  better  part  of  this  conversation 
though  pulled  this  way  and  that  by  some  old  ladies  who  wished 
for  refreshments. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  when  Mad  Archy  had  joined  him,  "  so  the 
widow  takes  your  case  in  hand.  It  will  be  well  peppered.  But 
she  counsels  rightly.  You  can't  call  out  this  fellow  Harley, 
who  has  only  played  handsome  at  your  expense.  You  toill  run 
your  head  against  it,  Archy  !  It's  unfortunate.  I  think  there's 
no  chance'  with  the  Phelps,  after  this  !  You've  lost  her,  my 
boy,  for  ever." 

''  What'U  you  bet  I  don't  dance  with  her  to-night  ?" 

'  Five  guineas  on  it !" 

"  Done  !  Now  for  another  ;  what'U  you  bet  I  don't  marry 
her  ?" 

"  Fifty  guineas  against  your  trotter." 

"  It's  an  even  go.  Now  look  to  it ;  for,  as  sure  as  thunder,  1 
shall  have  both  the  girl  and  the  guineas." 

•'  Get  the  one  and  you  get  the  other,"  cried  Stock,  and  th« 
parties  separated,  each  seeking  different  avenues  among  th.' 
crowds. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

CARTEL. 

The  equally  restless  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Mrs.  BrewtoD 
was  not  satisfied  to  administer  to  mad  Archy  Campbell  alone 
the  counsels  necessary  to  propriety.  At  an  early  hour,  after 
the  interview  with  him,  she  sought  out  ,the  fair  object  of  his 
temporary  resentment. 

"Paulina,  my  dear,"  she  began,  "you  have'  greatly  irritated 
Archy  Campbell." 

"  Well,  he  deserves  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  think  it  very  likely ;  but  are  you  prepared  for  aU  the  con- 
sequences of  his  anger  1" 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  affect  me." 

"  Well,  in  regard  to  yourself  I  can  say  nothing.  I  know  not 
in  what  degree  you  are  interested  in  him.  It  is  very  certain 
that  he  is  greatly  interested  in  ydu.  and  I  much  fear  that  any 
unusual  harshness  on  your  part  will  only  drive  him  into  mischief. 
1  am  afraid  that  he  will  force  a  duel  upon  this  newly-come 
gentleman.  Captain  Harley." 

"God  forbid  !"  exclaimed  the  other. 

"  Ijet  me  beg  that  you  will  forbid  also.  I  am  sure,  unless  you 
are  at  some  pains  to  be  civil  to  your  suitor,  that  such  will  be 
the  event.  You  may  be  quite  civil,  and  disarm  his  angw,  with- 
out committing  yourself  in  any  way." 

The  result  of  the  conversation,  thus  began,  was  satisfactory  ; 
and,  whether  Paulina  really  felt  an  interest  or  not  in  Campbell, 
she  determined  to  adopt  a  course  less  calculated  to  provoke  his 
irritable  nature  into  excess  and  violence.     The  consequence  of 
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this  interposition  was  made  apparent  to  Mrs.  Brewton  within  the 
next  half  hour,  when  Major  Stock  approached  her,  with  no  little 
ill  hnmor,  and  pointing  to  Camphell  and  PauUna,  engaged  in 
the  mazes  of  the  dance,  said — 

"  I  owe  it  to  you,  Mrs.. Brewton,  that  I  am  five  guineas  minus 
to-night." 

Both  Stock  and  Mrs.  Brewton  remained  long  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  Campbell  was  restored  to  his  usual  good  humor ;  the 
behavior  of  Paulina  being  such  as  to  encourage  him  in  the 
highest  hopes  for  the  future.  He  '■  had  won  his  first  bet ;  that 
was  grumbliagly  acknowledged  by  Stock. 

"  But  don't  deceive  yourself,"  said  the  latter.  "  You  owe  this 
only  to  the  good  nature  of  the  girl.  She  saw  that  you  were  in 
a  devil  of  a  sulk,  and  knowing  what  a  mad  beast  you  are  when 
in  an  iU  humor,  she  was  afraid  that  you'd  be  venting  your  fury 
upon  her  new  favorite.  Mrs.  Brewton  did  this  for  you.  I  over 
heard  her.  But  I  shall  have  your  trotter  for  all  that.  If  ever 
woman  was  taken  with  a  fellow,  she  is  with  Harley."  ' 

"  Do  you  think  J  fear  him  ?"  cried  Campbell,  exultingly. 
"  I'll  have  her  in  spite  of  all  the  Harleys  in  creation.  Will  you 
go  another  fifty  guineas  on  it  V 

"  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  don't  know  where  you'd  find  the 
money.  The  horse  will  be  loss  enough  for  you  at  present — iand 
the  disappointment." 

With  a  great  oath,  Campbell  broke  away  to  escort  Paulina  to 
her  carriage.  '  He  returned,  after  a  few  moments,  in  increased 
spirits,  and  in  good  humor  with  all  the  world-^being  particularly 
civil  to  Harley  himself,  whom  he  found  conversing  with  Stock 
and  others  over  the  decanters.  Harley  was  quiet,  dignified,  and 
reserved,  in  his  deportment.  If  was  observed  that  he  evaded  a 
good-humored  remark  made  him  by  Campbell,  contriving  to 
answer  somebody  else  at  the  moment. 

"Ton  design  no  quarrel  with  this  man,  Harley?"  said  Stock 
to  Campbell,  as  they  left  the  house  together. 

"  No.  .  Why  should  I  ?"  was  the  response.  "  The  fellow  was 
right  enough ;  and  if  anybody  had  cause  of  offence  he  was  the 
person.  I  threatened  all  the  world,  and  looked  into  his  face 
while  I  did  so." 
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It  was  while  Stock  was  busy  over  a  late  breakfast,  the  next 
morning,  that  mad  Archy  bounced  in  upon  him. 

"  Look  at  that !"  said  he,  throwing  down  a  billet. 

"Eh!  by  the  powers!"  exclaimed  Stock,  reading  the  billet. 
"  This  is  bringing  the  mill  to  the  grist !" 

It  was  a  cartel  from  Harley.     The  tables  were  turned. 

"Prompt  and  cool,  eh?"  said  Campbell.  "Who'd  have 
thought  it  ?     The  fellow  has  blood,  that's  certain." 

"  By  Jove,  yes  !  A  positive  demand ;  no  sneaking  invitation 
to  the  pacific.    Well,  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"  Referred  his  friend  to  you.     Major  Ponsonbly  acts  for  him." 

"  Then  it  is  business.     Well,  what  will  you  have  ?" 

"  The  small-sword,  and  as  soon  as  you  please ;  but  not  within 
the  next  three  days."  ' 

"  How  !  It  will  get  abroad.  Why  not  this  afternoon  or  to- 
morrow ?     The  sooner  the  better  L" 

"  All  true  ;  but  I  rec[uire  two  days,  at  least,  for  my  marriage." 

"  Pshaw  I  are  you  so  absurd  as  to  dream  of  that?" 

"  Absurd  !  Do  you  suppose  I  mean  to  lose  my  trotter,  or  to 
forego  your  guineas  ?  No !  no,  Stock  !  I  shall  have  my  girl 
and  your  gold,  or  hold  me  a  spooney.  After  that  shall  Mr. 
Harley  have  his  desires,  not  before." 

"  He  will  find  his  patience  fail  in  waiting,  if  you  hope  for 
Paulina  Phelps  before  you  fight." 

"  Never  you  fear !  Make  your  arrangements ;  but  not  to 
take  effect  before  Saturday.  I  insist  only  on  the  small-sword. 
Make  the  arrangements  accordingly — place  and  time,  at  his 
pleasure,  or  yours." 

"  Very  good  !  You  are  only  a  shade  madder  than  I  thought 
you.     Do  you  go  to  Mrs.  Ingliss's  to-night  V 

"  Where  else  \     I  dance  with  Paulina  in  the  first  quadrille." 

"  And  her  consent  to  this  has  led  you  to  assume  aU  the  rest ! 
What  a  vain  dizzard  you  are !" 

"  Look  you,  Stock,  get  your  guineas  out  of  the  pay-chest.'  I 
shall  need  them  all  in  two  days  more.  .  The  money  is  mine,  I 
tell  you." 

"  Speak  out  honestly ;  has  she  consented  to  the  marriage  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  have !" 
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"  Pshaw !  Get  yon  gone,  and  see  Francisco  at  the  guard- 
room.    You  may  need  a  little  exercise  with  the  weapon." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  shall  touch  no  sword,  and  think  of  no 
fight,  until  I  am  a  married  man." 

"  Hark  !  there's  a  rap.     No  doubt  our  customer.     Begone  !" 

A  servant  entered  at  this  moment,  and  announced  "  Major 
Ponsonby." 

"  He's  prompt.  That's  handsome  !"  said  Campbell.  "  Good 
by.  Stock,  and  see  that  you  get  the  guineas." 

Campbell  and  Ponsonby  passed  each  other  at  the  entrance 
with  a  bow  and  a  smile  ;  and  the  former  had  scarcely  rounded 
the  next  square,  before  the  two  seconds  had  arranged  the  meet- 
ing for  the  ensuing  Saturday,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  swords 
the  weapons,  the  place  a  well-known  grove,  just  without  the 
lines,  on  the  banks  of  Cooper  river. 

13 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

BARRY,   AS   A   SCULPTOR. 

That  night  both  the  principals  were  to  be  seen  at  the  party 
of  Mi-B.  Ingliss,  as  cool  and  happy  as  if  their  immunities  of  life 
were  insured  in  the  book  of  Fate  for  the  next  hundred  years. 
It  was  observed  that  they  treated  each  other  With  esjiecial  good 
humor  and  courtesy.  But  Harley  bit  his  lip  when  he  beheld 
his  rival  leading  out  the  fair  Paiolina  the  first  into  the  ring ;  and 
his  vexation  was  not  a  whit  lessened  to  perceive  the  smiling 
grace  with  which  the  damsel  welcomed  the  attentions  of  her 
gallant.  Mad  Archy  could  not  forbear,  in  the  exultation  of  his 
spirit,  casting  a  mischievous  glance  of  triumph  at  his  disappointed 
enemy,  Harley  saw  and  understood  the  meaning  of  the  glance, 
and  he  resolved  to  be  as  merciless  in  the  duel  as  his  rival  was 
in  the  dance.  He  soon  sought  his  present  consolations  in 
another  quarter  of  the  apartment,  and  being  as  cool  and  cour- 
teous as  brave — aifecting,  indeed,  something  o{  the  preux  cheva- 
lier— he  very  quickly  joined  in  the  measured  mazes  of  the 
whirling  parties,  coupled  with  a  partner  whose  bright  eyes  kept 
his  own  too  busy  to  suffer  him  to  see  the  happiness  which  he 
envied  in  his  neighbors. 

The  scene  of  festivity  on  this  occasion,  the  dwelling  of  Mrs. 
Ingliss,  is  yet  conspicuous,  a  fine,  airy  mansion,  scarcely  looking 
so  antique  as  lofty,  in  Queen  street,  directly  opposite  Friend,  in 
the  venerable  city  of  Charleston.*  It  was  illuminated  for  the 
occasion  from  top  to  bottom.  The  region  west  and  north  of  it 
held  but  few  houses,  and  an  ample  garden,  in  both  these  quarters, 
was  richly  lighted  up  also,  cressets  and  lamps  being  sprinkled 
*  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Enston. 
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quite  freely  among  the  shrubs  and  orange-trees.  Beyond  this 
garden,  on  the  soutlf,  the  view  was  almost  unbroken  to  the  river; 
a  smooth  esplanade  spreading  down  to  the  green  skirts  of  salt 
marsh  which  bordered  the  Ashley  on  the  east.  The  whole 
scene  was  one  .of  great  beauty,  and  the  soft  airs  from  the  south- 
west played  deliciously  among  the  chambers,  in  grateful  unison 
■with  the  moonlight  aiid  fragrance  which  surrounded  them.  The 
company  was  not  in  the  mood  to  suffer  these  luxuries  to  escape 
them.  They  gave  themselves  up  to  unreserved  eiyoyment,  or 
at  least  seemed  to  do  so  ;  the  secret  care  at  the  hearts  of-  many 
being  hushed  into  repose,  or  disguised  beneath  that  social  mask 
which  so  frequently  shelters  the  wounds  of  sensibility  and  the 
volcanoes  of  passion.  The  lower  apartments  and  the  piazza  were 
yielded  up  to  the  dancers.  The  graver  persons  of  the  party 
were  grouped  here  and  there  among  them,  a^  spectators,  or 
congregated  in  the  upper  rooms.  Some  dispersed  themselves 
about  the  garden,  and  love  and  sentiment,  and  mere  humor  and 
politics,  found  each  some  fitting  place  or  subject  for  exercise. 

Leaving  the  gay  groups  below,  let  us  ascend  to  the  front  or 
southern  apartment  in  the  second  story.  Here  we  find  Mrs. 
Ingliss  with  her  more  ancient  guests.  With  these  are  Mrs. 
Singleton  and  Katharine  Walton,  both  quietly  seated,  the  latter 
with  an  admiring  circle,  small,  but  dutiful,  in  close  attendance. 
Here  was  to  be  seen  Colonel  Oruden,  as  her  guardian,  dignified 
and  complacent.  Balfour,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  failed  to  make 
his  appearance.  Here,  too,  at  intervals  in  the  dancihg.  Major 
Barry  was  most  obsequious  in  his  service;  and  passing  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  the  gay  groups  loitered  with  that  restless 
feeling,  a  pleasant  sort  of  discontent,  which,  perhaps,  at  places 
of  this  sort,  ftirnishes  the  best  stimulus  topleasure  and  excite- 
ment. We  shall  certainly  not  seek  to  .detain  the  reader  with 
such  general  descriptions  as  he  may  readily  imagine  for  himself, 
but  shall  detach,  for  his  benefit,  from  the  events  of  the  evening, 
such  as  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  progress  of  our  his- 
tory. 

We  have  glanced  at  Major  Barry  among  the  guests.  It  must 
Hot  be  forgotten  that  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ingliss  was  his  place  of 
lodging.     In  the  distribution  of  abodes  for  the  British  officers. 
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after  the  conquest  of  tlie  city,  lie  had  been  billeted  upon  her. 
This  lady,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  good  patriot ;  but  she  was 
treated  civilly  by  Barry,  and  his  harmless  vanity,  and  almost 
unvarying  good  humor,  inclined  her  in  his  favor.  She  rather 
liked  him  than  otherwise,  though  she  never  spared  her  censure 
of  his  conduct  whenever  it  deserved  rebuke. 

It  happened,  at  one  of  these  pauses  of  the  dance  this  evening, 
that  Barry  drew  nigh  to  the  group  about  Mrs.  Ingliss,  with 
whom  we  found  Mrs.  Singleton  and  Katharine  Walton.  He  was 
then  officiating  as  one  of  the  numerous  cortege  of  the  fashiona^- 
ble  widow  Rivington.  Hither,  also,  drew  nigh  our  other  fa- 
mous widow,  Mrs.  Brewton.  Close  behind  her  followed  Captain 
M'Mahon,  Barry's  shadow,  who  was,  or  affected  to  be,  very  earn- 
est in  supplicating  Mrs.  Brewton  for  some  favor  or  some  act  of 
forbearance.  But  she  was  obdurate,  and  broke  into  the  circle 
of  which  Barry,  though  qa\ie^  petite  of  person,  was  the  somewhat 
conspicuous  object. 

"Major  Barry,"  observed  Mrs.  Brewton,  "you  must  positively 
cut  Captain  M'Mahon." 

"  Fie  !  Mrs.  Brewton !"  implored  M'Mahon. 

"Why?"  was  Barry's  inquiry. 

"  He  is  no  friend  of  yours." 

"I  no  friend  of  Major  Barry!'  I  am  the  only  friend  he  has 
in  the  world." 

"  Heaven  help  him,  then  !  The  sooner  he  hangs  himself  the 
better.  But  I  speak  the  truth.  He  has  proved  it  to  me  most 
conclusively." 

"And  how,  Mrs.  Brewton  ?"  was  the  inquiry  of  Barry,  begin- 
ning to  be  quite  curious, 

"  In  striving  to  hide  your  light  under  his  bushel." 

"  In  plain  terms,"  said  Major  Stock,  'f  standing  with  his  big 
head  between  you  and  the  candle." 

"  Something  worse  than  that,"  responded  the  widow.  "  We 
all  know  that  Major  Barry  is  both  wit  and  poet.  He  is  continu- 
ally doing  something  very  brilliant  and  grateful  to  Apollo.  A 
true  friend  would  be  anxious  that  the  world  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  these  good  things ;  yet  here  is  Captain  M'Mahop 
studiously  suppressing  them—" 
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"  Which  means,"  said  Stock,  "  showing  them  to  everyhody 
under  an  injunction  of  secrecy."  , 

"  Precisely.  Now  this  is  treachery  to  one's  friend  and  treach- 
ery to  the  public." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Stock ;  "  particularly  as  the  Mend  knows 
all  about  it,  and  the  world  don't  care  a  button  to  know." 

"  Oh,  what  a  malignant !"  cried  Mrs.  Rivington. 

Mrs.  Brewton  continued — 

"  You  are  mistaken  quite.  Major  Stock.  The  world  does  care 
to  know.  At  all  events,  it  should  be  protected  from  painful  sur- 
prises. Now,  if  Major  Barry's  friend  would  honestly  publish  his 
good  things  in  the  'Royal  Gazette,'  I  could  read  them  or  not,  at 
my  pleasure ;  but  when  his  friend  makes  me  a  sort  of  confidant, 
and  forces  upon  me  a  secret,  there  is  a  double  injury  done  to  me 
and  to  the  public.  The  possession  of  a  secret,  to  a  woman,  is  a 
sort  of  temptation  to  sin ;  and  I  wiU  not  be  forced  to  keep  that 
of  Captain  M'Mahon  or  his  friend.  Major  Barry.  Here,  now,  is 
a  new  epigram  of  the  major's,"  holding  up  a  paper. 

"  Read  it ! — read  it !"  was  the  cry  from  a  dozen  voices. 

"Oh,  don't!"  appealed  the  author,  in  feeble  tones. 

"  Oh,  don't !"  echoed  M'Mahon,  in  tones  quite  as  feeble. 

"  It  appears,"  continued  the  widow,  "  that  Major  Barry  has 
been  honored  with  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  slippers,  wrought  by  the 
fair  hands  of — —but  that  is  a  lady's  secret,  and  must  not  be  re- 
vealed by  one  of  her  sex.  His  acknowledgment  for  this  gift  is 
contained  in  the  following  very  felicitous  verses." 

"Buzz!  buzz!  buzz!"  went  round  the  circle,  Barry  and 
M'Mahon  both  striving^  but  very  inadequately,  to  increase  the 
confusion. 

"  Oh,  I  won't  read  till  we  have  perfect  silence,"  said  Mrs. 
Brewton. 

And,  with  the  words,  our  two  Arcadians  were  the  first  to  stop. 
With  clear  tones,  and  mock  heroic  manner,  she  then  read  the 
following — epigrailij'we  suppose,  it  must  be  called  ;  — 

"  To  Mies  Phefae ; — ,  in  compliment  for  a  pair  of  slippers,  wrought 

by  her  own  bauds: — 

-  "  Woman,  of  old,  with  wondrous  art, 
Was  still  content  to  snare  the  heart; 
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But  now  her  more  am]]itious  goal 
Is  oonqueBt  o'er  the  very  soul  {solef); 
No  more,  with  understanding  sure, 
Man  waits  the  earth  he  ruled  of  yore ; 
On  humbler /oo<i«jr  now  he  stands, — 
Sia  footsteps' ialkea  through  her  hands. 
His  sole  (soul  t)  enmeshed,  her  happy  snares 
At  least  protect  from  toils  and  tears  (tares  f) 
Nor  all  forgot  her  ancient  art. 
Still  through  the  soul  o'ercomcs  the  leart" 

"  Is  that  all  1"  demanded  Stock,  as  the  lady  paused. 

"All!" 

"  Certainly  tzat  mountain  suffered  grievously  from  that 
mouse!"  cried  Stock.  "Positively,  there  should  be  some  en- 
actment, some  heavy  penalty  against  this  cruel  repetition  of 
ancient  puns.  I  am  against  you,  Mrs.  Brewton.  If  you  can 
really  satisfy  me  that  M'Mahon  honestly  desired  to  keep  secret 
these  verses  when  he  communicated  them,  then  shall  I  aver  that 
he  was  a  better  friend  to  Major  Barry  than  Barry  himself." 

"  Oh  hush  !"  cried  Mrs.  Eivington.  "  You  are  too  barbarous 
for  a  critic.  Major  Stock." 

"  Grant  you,  ma'am ;  but  not  too  much  so  for  a  friend." 

"  Cynic  ! — bivt  here  come  the  waiters.  We  have  need  of  cor- 
dials and  comfits  to  take  the  bitter  from  our  mouths." 

And,  with  these  words  from  Mrs.  Eivington,  the  assault  tein- 
porarUy  ceased  upon  Barry.  The  circle  opened  to  receive  the 
servants,  bearing  splendid  and  massive  silver  trays  and  salvers 
containing  refreshments.  These  consisted  of  jams  and  jeUies, 
pines,  bananas,  and  other  West  India  fruits,  cordials  and  lemon- 
ade ;  and  sundry  more  potent  beverages  for  the  stronger  heads 
of  ;the  military.  It  would  surprise  a  modem  assembly,  in  the 
same  region,  to  behold,  in  the  centre  of  such  a  service,  an  im- 
mense bowl  of  punch,  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  were  old 
Jamaica  rum  and  cogniac,  of  nearly.  eq[ual  virtue. 

While  the  gentlemen  served  the  ladies,  without  finally,  fqrgetr 
ting  themselves,  the  eyes  of  the  company  were  directed,  by 
some  remark  of  Mrs.  Rivington,  to  a  good-looking  young  negro 
boy  of  sixteen,  in  the  livery  of  Barry — a  blue  ground,  with 
scarlet  facings. 
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'  By  the  way,"  said  the  fashionable  widow,  quite  abruptly, 
where  did  yon  pick  up  that  clever  boy,  Major  Barry  1" 

The  question  was  so  sudden,  and  Barry's  consciousness  at  the 
moment,  so  quick,  that  he  answered  confusedly — 

*"Me,  Mrs. Rivington  ? — that  boy — where  did  I  get  that  boy? 
Why,  I  made  him."* 

A  solemn'  hush  succeeded  this  strangely  equivocal  answer. 
The  elderly  ladies  looked  grave,  and  the  younger  vacant.  A 
boisterous  laugh  from  Stock  added  to  the  confusion. 

"A  better  piece  of  work,  by  all  odds,  than  the  epigram.  I 
should  greatly  thank  yoii  to  make  me  a  hundred  or  two  of  the 
same  aniinal,  out  of  the  same  sort  of  ebony." 

Barry  had,  by  this  time,  recovered  himself.  The  little  wit 
found  it  necessary  to  ptit  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  to  exer- 
cise his  ingenuity  for  his  escape  from  his  blunder. 

"And  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  if  you 
have  the  necessary  amount  of  faith.  Faith  is  the  great  essen- 
tial. The  fact  is  that,  some  time  ago,  happening  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Monk's  Corner,  I  thirsted  for  a  draught  of  cool 
water  from  a  neighboring  brooklet.  But  I  did  not  wish  to  wet 
my  feet  in  getting  at  it,  so  I  looked  about  me ;  and  just  before 
me  noted  a  tract  of  the  bog  of  the  most  ivory  smoothness  and  as 
black  as  jet.  'Now,'  said  I,  'will  I  see  what  faith  wi^l  perform.' 
I  scooped  up  some  of  the  earth,  which  was  soft  and  pKant.  I 
moulded  it  into  the  form  and  features  of  a  handsome  boy.  I  then 
devoutly  concentrated  my  will  upon  it,  and  I  said — repeating 
the  abracadabra,  and  other  potent  formula  of  ancient  magic — 
'  Rise  up,  Caesario  !'  and  thereupon  he  rose,  a  good-looking  lad 
enough,  as  you  see  him  now,  and  quite  creditable  to  me  as  a 
sculptor." 

"A  round  about  way,"  said  Mrs.  Ingliss  to  Mrs.  Singleton,  in 
tones  almost  audible  to  the  circle,  "  of  telling  us  he  stole  him 
somewhere  near  Monk's  Comer." 

"There's  no  end  to  Barry's  sorceries.  Captain  M'Mahon, 
your  friend  needs  a  new  title." 

*This  answer  was  really  given  by  Barry.  The  scenes  of  this  story, 
which  oeeur  in  CharlestoE,  were  mostly  of  real  occurrence,  as  the  parties 
were  mostly  real  and  well-known  persons. 
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•'Ah!     What,  major ?" 

"  Henceforth  let  him  be  kuowu  as  the  Ethiopian  Promethens." 

The  name  stuck  to  the  major  for  a  long  time  afterward — cer- 
tainly as  long  as  the  negro  did. 

A  crash  of  plates  and  glasses  interrupted  the  scene,  and  fur- 
nished an  excuse  to  Barry  for  leaving  the  circle.  His  newly- 
created  servant,  Osesaiio,  not  being  bred  to  his  vocation,  had 
allowed  the  heavy  silver  tray  to  slip  from  his  grasp,  emptying 
t!ie  entire  contents  into  the  lap  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Smith,  who, 
it  was  thought,  had  caused  the  accident  by  bearing  with  too 
much  stress — under  a  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  its  con- 
tents, of  course — upon  the  punch  bowl.  There  was  great 
clamor,  in  the  confusion  of  which,  Katharine  Walton,  taking 
Ella  Monckton  by  the  arm,  escaped  into  the  garden.  Let  us 
leave  them  for  a  season,  while  looking  after  certain  other  inter- 
esting parties  to  our  story. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

BRIGHT    AND    DARK. 

We  left  mad  Archy  Campbell  in  the  full  whirl  of  a  most  de- 
lijious  and  grateful  excitement.  Whether  it  was  that  Paulina 
Phelps  really  gave  him  a  preference  in  her  affections,  or  was 
afraid  of  giving  provocation  to  his  anger,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
determine.  Certain  it  is  that  she  treated  him  with  all  the  con- 
siderate solicitude  of  one  who  claimed  a  large  portion  of  her  fa- 
vor. And,  to  do  him  justice,  he  now  seemed  properly  careful  to 
deserve  it.  His  behavior  was  unwontedly  gentle,  modest,  and 
devoted.  He  studiously  avoided  the  language  and  manner  of 
passion  and  excess.  The  coarse  phraseology  in  which  he  was 
too  much  disposed,  ordinarily,  to  indulge,  was  carefully  made  to 
give  way  to  a  dialect  better  fashioned  to  persuade  the  senti- 
mental nature ;  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  effort  to  appear 
more  amiable  had  taught  the  lips  of  mad  Archy  an  unusual  elo- 
quence.   He  was  evidently  laboring  at  an  object — evidently  to  us. 

It  was  doubtful  if  the  fair  Paulina  beheld  any  other  art  in  her 
gallant  than  that  which  should  properly  distinguish  every  lover. 
From  the  dance,  he  beguiled  her  to  the  garden,  and  she  was 
pleased  to  be  so  beguiled.  She  forgot  the  more  sedate  attrac- 
tions of  the  new-comer.  Captain  Harley,  and,  sitting  with  Alxhy 
Campbell  in  the  subdued  moonlight,  which  fell  in  softest  drop- 
lets through  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  sheltering  orange, 
the  natural  language  of  the  occasion  was  of  flowers,  and  hearts, 
anu  sentiments,  all  of  the  brightest  and  sweetest  character.  Af- 
ter much  harmonious  conversation,  which  seemed  like  musing 
and  revery  rather  than  discourse,  Archy  led  his  companion 
down  the  slope  of  the  garden  to  a  spot  where  the  umbrage  was 
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less  close  and  massive.  The  green  plain  stretched  away  to  the 
river,  the  lines  which  bordered  the  green  marsh  not  concealing 
the  bright  and  glittering  mirror  of  the  wave  from  the  spot  on 
which  they  stood.  Beyond  were  the  dense  groves  of  St.  An- 
drews, the  great  pines  mingling  with  brooding  oaks,  and  loom- 
ing out,  grandly  solitary,  in  the  embracing  moonlight. 

"Oh,  how  delicious  is  the  picture  !"  exclaimed  Paulina.  "  One 
feels  anxious  to  escape  to  it,  and  be  at  peace  for  ever.  I  detest 
the  crowd,  this,  perpetual  hum  of  tedious  voices,  that  speak 
nothing  to  the  heart,  and  leave  us  perpetually  wearied  even  of 
our  pleasures.  Give  me  loneliness  rather — give  me  the  sad, 
sweet  woods  of  autumn — the  ground  strewn  with  brown  leaves, 
and  the  winds  sighing  gladly  over  their  perishing  beauties." 

"  And  now  is  the  time  to  see  the  woods  in  the  very  perfection 
of  their  beauty.  I  drove  out  the  other  day  to  Goose  Creek 
church,  and  I  was  charmed  into  forgetfulness  at  every  step. 
Suppose  you  let  me  drive  you  out  to-morrow.  I  have  the  most 
famous  trotter  in  the  world,  and  my,  gig  is  as  easy  as  a  cradle. 
But  you  know  them  both.  Take  a  seat  with  me  to-morrow,  and 
you  shall  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  woods  in  their  fullest  sweet- 
ness." 

"  I  will !"  was  the  prompt,  aflSrmative.  "  Do  you  know  I've 
never  seen  the  church  at  Goose  Creek  V 

"Is  it  possible?  Oh,  you  will  be  delighted!  The  region  is 
a  perfect  fairy  land.     But  who  comes  here  t" 

"  Miss  Walton,  the  new  beauty,  I  think,  with  Ella  Monckton. 
Do  you  think  her  so  very,  verp;  beautiful  V 

"  I  might  think  her  so  if  I  did  not  find  a  much  superior  beauty 
elsewhere,"  was  the  reply,  the  gallant  Archy  looking  tenderly, 
as  he  spoke,  into  the  bright  eyes  of  his  companion.  He  ofiGered 
her  his  arm  at  this  moment;  and  they  turned  upward  once  more 
to  the  sheltar  of  the  garden  and  its  protecting  bowers;  neither 
being  in  the  mood,  apparently,  to  receive  any  addition  to  their 
company.  The ,  spiiits  of  Mad  Archy  were  greatly  increased  ; 
but  he  kept  a  strong  rein  upon  his  impulses.  We  may  add  that 
he  never  once,  by  any  indiscretion  of  look  or  word,  forfeited  the 
favor  which  he  seemed  to  liav©  gained  that  evening,  and  the 
last  words  whicli  Paulina  s.poke  on  his  leaving  her,  as  he  es- 
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eorted  her  home  that  night,  reminded  him  of  the  engagement 
for  the  morrow.. 

The  eyes  of  Katharine  Walton  and  her  companion,  like  those 
of  Paulina  and  her  lover,  were  turned  longingly  to  the  fair 
stream  before  them,  and  the  silent  forests  that  spread  away 
beyond  it.  They,  tooj  had  yearnings  which  carried  them  away 
into  the  solitude  and  from  the  crowd. 

"Oh,  how  these  woods  recall  to  me  my  home !  the  sweet,  safe 
thickets,  the  venerable  shade-trees  under  which  I  played  when 
a  child,  and  where  I  first  learned  to  weep  and  soitow  as  a 
woman.  Would  I  were  among  them  still !  I  feel  as  if  all  my 
days  of  pleasure — nay,  of  peace  and  hope — are  gone  from  me, 
now  that  I  have  left  them.  I  feel,  Ella,  as  if  I  were  destined 
to  some  great  and  crushing  calamity.  My  thoughts  by  day  are 
full  of  presentiments,  and  by  night  my  dreams  are  of  evil 
always.  Would  I  were  away,  afar,  safe  from  all  these  bewilder- 
ing sights  and  sounds,  which'  speak  to  me  of  danger  and  deceit 
rather  ;than  of  merriment  or  love  !" 

"  And  why  is  this  !  Why  is  it  that  you,  young,  and  so  bean- 
tiftil,  wealthy  and  so  beloved" — 

"Hush!  hush!" 

"  Tes  ;  why  should  you  be  unhappy  ?" 

"'Ah,  you  see  not !  Ton  know  not  what  I  dread  and  what  1 
deplete." 

"  Indeed,  I  know  not.  Before  me  the  prospect  appears  very 
bright.     Yet  a  few  days  ago  it  was  not  so." 

"  It  is  because  you  hope.  I  fear !  You  look  forward.  It  is 
upon  the  past  only  that  I  cast  my  eyes  with  any  satisfaction. 
The  future  wears  nothing  but  doubts  and  clouds  upon  its  face. 
God  forbid,  Ella,  that  it  should  ever  seem  to  you  what  it  now 
seems  to  me  !''•       '  '         ;  i  ,'  ' 

"Ah,  Katharine,  but  far  you,  mine  would  have  been  such  a 
prospect."    ■  1 '    '■■  I     : 

"  But  for  me  1" 

"Yes!  Bftt  I  dare  riot  tell  you  now.  I  must  reserve  the 
confession  for  another  time,  when  I  have  more  courage.  You 
little  know  how  much  I  owe  you." 

Katharine  expressed  her  surprise  and  curiosity ;  but,  though 
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trembling  to  unfold  her  heart  to  her  companion,  Ella  found  hei 
Belf  unable  to  approach  more  nearly  the  subject  which  made  her 
tremble.  Thus  musing  together,  and  contrasting  the  bright  and 
cloudy  in  their  several  horizons,  the  two  maidens  continued  their 
walk  until  they  were  again  shrouded  among  the  groves  of  the 
garden.  Here  they  paused,  and  seated  themselves  in  an  arbor 
sheltered  by  thick  vines  and  the  dense  foliage  of  the  lemon,  the 
orange,  and  the  gardenia.  While  they  sat,  speaking  occasion- 
ally only,  and  then  in  such  subdued  accents  as  could  reach  no 
other  ears,  voices  were  suddenly  heard  approaching  them,  and 
entering  an  adjoining  copse. 

''  It  is  Balfour,"  said  Katharine,  in  sterner  tones  than  was  her 
wont.     "  Let  us  go  to  the  house." 

"  Stay  !"  replied  Ella,  in  a  whisper.  "  We  can  not  now  move 
without  being  detected." 

Meanwhile,  Balfour  and  Cmden  entered  the  grove,  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  two  maid  ens  by  a  clump  of  bushes  of  the  garde- 
nia and  the  rose.  They  seated  themselves  directly  opposite, 
and  proceeded  to  converse  as  if  upon  a  subject  already  fully 
broached.  Balfour,  it  may  be  said,  had  only  just  reached  Mrs. 
Ingliss's.  He  had  been  delayed  by  business.  His  manner  was 
still  hurried,  and  his  tones  indicated  some  excitement. 

"  Well,"  said  he,'  "  of  her  we  can  speak  hereafter.  She  shall 
not  always  avoid  me  !  But  what  of  your  loving  nephew  ?  Have 
you  heard  nothing  recently  of  Major  Proctor]" 

'-  Nothing.     What  of  him  ?" 

''Do  you  not  know  that  he  has  disappeared?" 

"  Disappeared !  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  week.  He 
would  take  none  of  my  counsel,  so  I  let  him  take  care  of  him-i 
self." 

"  That  is  right     You  can  neither  serve  nor  save  him." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  disappeared  ?" 

"  He  has  left  the  city  suddenl}^     Gone  to  Dorchester,  it  ap 
pears,  where  we  have  the  last  traces  of  him." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  went  to  Dorchester  1" 

"  I  sent  his  man,  John,  after  him." 

"  What !     As  a  spy  upon  his  master  ?" 

"How  can  you  suppose  it?     But,  hearing  that  he  went  ofif 
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■uddeoly  and  strangely,  I  thought  it  best  that  the  servant  should 
attend  the  master,  and  gave  him  permission  to  do  so." 

"Balfour,  this  was  not  right.  ■  Tou  should  give  my  nephew 
fair  play." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  It  was  only  a  measure  of  proper  precaution. 
If  I  had  been  disposed  to  deny  him  fair  play,  he  should  have 
been  closely  in  ward,  well  secured  in  irons,  until  his  trial." 

"  And  why  has  not  his  trial  taken  place  V 

"  For  the  very  reason  that  I  wished  to  give  him  fair  play,  and 
wsttted  for  the  arrival  of  new  oflScers  from  New  York -^persons 
who  know  nothing  of  the  a£fair,  and  have  no  interest  iw  the  >ease 
one  way  or  the  other." 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  hear  of  my  nephew  since  he  left'  "the 
city?" 

"  That  he  went  to  Dorchester,  and  made  inquiries  of  old 
Humphries  and  Pryor  in  regard  to  the  escape  of  Colonel  Wal- 
ton. It  appears  that  he  could  get  nothing  satisfactory  out  of 
either  of  them,  and  the  moment  he  turned  his  back  they  de- 
nounced him  to  Vaughan." 

"  You  hear  all  this  from  Vaughan,  and  Vaughan  is  his  enemy  " 

"  Pshaw,  Cruden,  men  are  their  own  enemies.  They  will  do 
well  enough  if  they  never  have  any  worse  than  themselves. 
Dismiss  this  notion  from  your  mind.  The  result  of  all  is  this, 
that  Proctor  left  Dorchester  the  next  day,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Even  so  !  And  this  makes  the  case  look  worse  than  ever. 
My  purpose  was  to  put  him  on  trial  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
the  city.  The  charges  were  all  prepared.  He  has  probably 
taken  the  only  mode  of  escaping  conviction." 

"  How  !     What  do  you  suspect  1" 

"  That  he  has  fled  to  the  enemy !" 

Katharine  Walton  felt  her  hand  convulsively  grasped  in  that 
of  Ella. 

"  Impossible !     I  will  never  believe  it !"  exclaimed  Cruden. 

"  I  am  afr^d  you  will  find  it  true.  The  strangest  part  of  the 
affair  is  that  his  servant  John  is  also  missing." 

"  Well,  should  that  surprise  you  1"  retorted  Cruden,  with  a 
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sneer.  "  Is  it  anything  strange  that  so  faithful  a  servant  should 
cling  to  the  fortunes  of  his  master  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  Oruden,  that  won't  do.  We  know  each  other 
too  well  for  sneers  of  this  sort.  There  is  no  denying  that  John 
was  in  my  pay,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  should  have  had  his 
report  before  this  but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  been  made  away 
with.  He  has,  perhaps,  attempted  to  arrest  his  master  in  his 
flight,  and  has  been  shot  down  for  his  pains." 

"  Monstrous  !     What  do  you  take  John  Proctor  to  be  ?" 

"  A  traitor  to  his  king  and  country,  and  a  fugitive  in  the  camp 
of  Marion  or  Sumter !  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  case. 
Despaifing  of  defence,  he  has  fled,  and  has  probably  put  to 
death  my  emissary." 

"  And  rightly  enough.     The  dog  deserved  a  dog's  death. 

"  Very  like ;  yet  we  must  not  say  this." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Nothing !  Let  him  go.  You  will  believe  me,  Cruden,  when 
I  say  that  I  do  not  desire  to  bring  your  nephew  to  disgrace; 
still  less  to  see  him  shot  as  a  traitor.  I  prefer  that  he  should 
fly.  He  saves  both  of  us  some  shame  and  trouble.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  be  said.  We  must  see  that  Katharine  Wal- 
ton does  not  escape  also.  She  may  or  may  not  like  him.  I 
can  not  yet  fathom  that.  But  he  likes  her ;  and  both  together 
in  the  rebel  camp,  a  mutual  liking  might  not  be  so  difficult,  the 
fellow  being  good-looking  enough,  and — not  unUke  his  uncle. 

The  smile  which  accompanied  this  sentence  might  have  been 
a  sneer.     Balfour  continued — 

"  To  render  this  impossible,  I  must  thrive  in  my  own  wooing, 
and  you  must  give  me  more  help  than  you  have  done.  I  have 
some  plans  by  which  to  secure  opportunities,  of  which  you  shall 
know  hereafter.  Enough  for  the  present.  Let  us  now  go  to 
the  house.  I  must  play  the  gallant,  and  do  the  amiable  to  her, 
with  all  the  grace  and  spirit  I  can  muster."  1 

In  silence  sat  the  maidens  till  the  two  had  walked  aw'ay. 
Both  of  them  had  heard  much  to  deepen  and  occasion  anxiety. 

"  Do  you  wonder  now,"  said  Katharine,  "  that  my  fttture 
should  seem  so  gloomy  to  my  eyes  V  ■' 
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"No  !  no  !"  replied  the  other;  "  and  my  star  has  also  grown 
dim  all  of  a  sudden." 

They  returned  to  the  dwelling,  hut  only  to  endure  two  hours 
of  mortal  weariness,  surrounded  hy  music  and  revelry  which  in- 
spired loathing  only,  and  pressed  with  the  attentions  of  those 
whom  they  equally  dreaded  and  despised. 
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OHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IN   THE   TOILS. 

St.  Michael's  was  just  pealing  the  eleventh  hour,  when  Ma- 
jor Stock  opened  his  eyes  listlessly,  and,  after  a  few  preliminary 
yawns  of  more  than  ordinary  duration,  rang  for  his  servant. 
The  fellow  had  been  waiting  in  the  passage,  and  appeared  al- 
most instantly. 

"  Who  has  been  here,  Paul,  this  morning  ?" 

"  Nobody,  sir." 

"  Have  you  seen  Archy  Campbell  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  sir ;  he  passed  in  his  chair  more  than  an  hour  ago, 
driving  a  lady,  and  going  o£F  at  fuU  speed.  He  looked  up  at 
the  windows,  sir,  but  did  not  stop,  and  went  by  without  a  word." 

"A  lady!  Hum!  Who  could  it  be  ? — not  that  gu-1,  surely ; 
— not  Paulina ! 

This  was  said  musingly,  but  the  servant  answered  it ;  and  no- 
wise to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master. 

"  It  was  Miss  Phelps,  sir,  I'm  thinking." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  has  your  thinking  to  do  with  it ;  ana 
who  asked  you  to  do  any  thinking ;  and  what  if  it  were  Miss 
Phelps,  sir  1  Do  you  suppose  that  riding  out  together  makes 
them  man  and  wife  ?" 

'  Oh  !  no,  sir ;  not  by  no  means,  sir  ;  I  beg  pardon,  sir  ;  I 
di'i'nt  mean  to  be  thinking,  sir ;  but  it  did  look,  sir,  as  if  they 
w  IS  pretty  thick  together." 

"  Thick  !  do  you  say  !  Certainly,  the  plot  seems  to  thicken  ! 
C  an  she  be  such  a  fool !  Can  it  "be  that  Fortune  takes  such 
p  tins  to  spoil  sv.ch  a  bruin  as  Archy  Campbell  1  I  must  see  in- 
♦    it!     I   saw  but  little  of  them  last  night.     I  must — ah! 
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(yawns)  Paul,  get  me  the  hot  water  !     That  I  should  have  risk 
ed  my  guineas  upon  the  impossibility  of  a  conjunction  between 
a  crack-brain  and  a  chit !" 

Major  Stock  was  unusually  rapid  in  making  his  toilet  that 
morning.  He  scarcely  gave  himself  time  to  discuss  his  toast 
and  chocolate,:  when  he  departed  on  his  rounds,  anxious,  by  in- 
quiries in  the  proper  quarters,  to  relieve  himself  of  his  doubts 
with  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  gumeas.  For  the  present,  we 
must  keep  him  and  the  reader  equally  in  suspense.  He  learned 
but  little  that  was  satisfactory  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  the 
hour  of  one  found  him  at  the  widow  Rivington's,  still  urging  his 
inquiries.  He  ascertained  that  Miss  Phelps  kad  ridden  out  of 
town  with  her  suitor,  but  such  drives  were  frequent  enough,  and 
no  person  seemed  to  attach  any  ulteribr  importance  to  the  af- 
fair. Leaving  him  still  in  a  state  of  much  disquiet,  and  still  at 
the  fashionable  widow's,  let  us  take  the  road  also. 

Mad  Archy  Campbell  kept  quite  a  showy  establishment,  and 
his  trotter,  as  he  boasted,  could  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to 
any  four-legged  beast  in  Charleston.  Paulina  Phelps  was  quite 
as  delighted  to  see  him  whirl  like  lightning  over  the  sandy  tracks, 
between  the  city  and  the  Four-Mile  Post,  as  was  any  of  the 
spectators.  Just  beyond  this  point,  the  pair  came  up  with  Gen- 
eral Williamson,  jogging  slowly,  on  horseback,  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  general  was  accompanied,  or  rather  followed,  by 
a  couple  of  dragoons,  assigned  him  by  Balfour,  as  much,  per- 
haps, by  way  of  guaranty  for  his  return  to  the  city,  as  a  guard 
of  honor.   . ' 

"Clear  the  track,  general;"  was  the  cry  of  Mad  Archy,  as, 
with  a  wild  flourish  of  the  whip,  he  scored  the  flanks  of  his  trot- 
ter, and  passed  through  the  opening  files  of  the  horsemen.  The 
next  moment  he  had  left  the  latter  far  behind  him.  Gayly  he 
sped  , from  sight,  leaving  to  the  more  soberly-paced  Williamson  to 
proceed  at  leisure  to  the  Quarter  House.  Hither  he  came  soon 
after,  and,  without  looking  at  his  watch,  to  see  that  it  was  legit- 
imately twelve  o'clock,  he  ordered  a  bowl  of  milk  punch,  and 
retired  to  a  chamber. 

The  day  was  quite  warm,  and  the  general  threw  off  his  coat, 
and  vest,  his  cravat,  and  sword,  boots,  and  spurs,  and  settled  \ 
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dawn  at  length  upon  his  couch,  having  prepared  himself  duly 
for  this  attitude,  by  quaffing,  at  a  single  draught,  one  half  at 
least  of  the  foaming  noggin  which  he  had  ordered.  The  residue 
was  placed  beside  the  bed,  upon  a  small  table,  upon  which  lay 
his  watch,  sword,  and  cravat. 

Meanwhile,  his  escort  of  dragoons  were  not  unmindful  of  what 
was  due  to  the  comforts  of  the  subordinate.  Their  horses  were 
fastened  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  under  the  shelter  of  some  Chi- 
na trees,  and,  by  turns,  the  riders  penetrated  to  the  hospitable 
bar-room,  satisfied  with  draughts  of  a  liquor  which,  if  less  ele- 
gant and  fashionable  than  milk-punch,  was  quite  as  potent, 
They  strolled  about  the  grounds,  paraded  before  the  house, 
lounged  to  and  fro  between  their  horses  and  the  woods,  and,  fi- 
nally, threw  themselves  lazily  at  length  upon  the  benches  which 
graced  the  piazza  of  the  rude  hotel,  with  a  sense  of  luxury 
quite  as  lively  as  that  of  their  superior. 

Thus  disposed,  our  vigilant  dragoons  saw  but  little  of  the 
world  around  them.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were  seized 
with  a  certain  degree  of  drowsiness,  to  which  the  potent  influ- 
ence of  the  Jamaica  which  they  had  taken,  the  warriith  of  the 
day,  and  the  slumberous  waving  of  the  foliage,  shading  the 
couches  which  they  occupied,  equally  contributed  to  incline 
them.  They  did  not  know,  or  suspect,  that,  a  fevt'  hundred 
yards  belbw,  and  as  many  above,  the  Quarter  House,  there 
might  be  seen,  stealing  from  tree  to  tree,  and  covering  the  road; 
as  well  from  the  city,  as  from  Dorchester,  certain  wild-looking 
foresters,  well  armed  with  rifle  and  pistol,  who  seemed  to  be 
singularly  alert,  and  who  were  gradually  contracting  themselves 
about  the  point  which  the  two  occupied  so  pleasantly.  As  little 
did  they  fancy  that,  closely  harbored  within  the  woods,  not 
half  a  mile  away,  were  fifty  stout  cavalry  steeds,  bitted  and 
bridled,  and  awaiting  to  bear  away,  in  fleet  career,  as  many 
well-armed  riders. 

In  fact,  one  of  our  dragoons  was  wrapt  in  a  slumber  quite  as 
profound  as  ever  hushed  the  cares  of  an  infant.  The  other  was 
not  so  fortunate,  but  was  just  in  that  condition,  betwixt  sleeping 
and  waking,  which  leaves  the  sense  doubtful  of  what  disturbs  it 
— which  feels  but  can  not  fix  the  disturbance — and  mingles  the 
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real,  which  assails  the  external  consciousness,  with  the  dream- 
ing method  which  employs  it.  A  trampling  of  the  horses  at 
the  tree,  and  the  whinnying  of  one  of  them — an  old  dragoon 
charger,  which  took  as  much  heed  of  all  causes  of  disquiet  as 
ever  did  his  rider — at  length  roused  up  the  half  drowsy  soldier. 
He  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  suddenly,  and  caught 
glimpses  of  a  human  figure,  darting  into  the  shadows  of  the 
wood  opposite.  This  roused  him,  and,,  without  waking  his  com- 
panion, he  left  the  piazza  and  went  out  to  his  horse,  which,  with 
ears  erect,  and  eyes  keenly  fixed  upon  the  thicket  in  which  the 
stranger  had  disappeared,  was  giving  our  dragoon  as  full  a  warn- 
ing of  danger  as  was  possible  to  his  vocabulary.  Half  dubious 
that  mischief  might  be  brewing,  yet  not  willing  to  show  unne- 
cessary alarm,  the  soldier  was  meditating  a  call  t9  his  comrade, 
when  his  movements  were  decided  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
full  hSlf  a  dozen  persons  from  the  woods  below,  accoutred  in 
the  well-known  blue  hunting-shirts  of  the  Carolina  rangers.  To 
disengage  the  bridle  of  his  horse  from  the  swinging  limb  to 
which  it  was  fastened,  to  leap  upon  the  animal,'  to  draw  the  pis- 
tol from  his- holster  and  discharge  it  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy, 
were  all  movements  of  a  single  moment,  and  in  obedience  to  a 
single  impulse.  To  shout  to  his  comrade,  and  then  clap  spurs 
to  his  steed  in  flight,  was  the  work  of  another  instant.  He  saw 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  conflict ;  that  he  was,  about  ;to  be 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  that  his  escape  tp  the  city  was 
cut  off. 

He  wheeled  about,  thinking  of  Dorchester  ;  but,  to  his  con- 
sternation, a  group  of  rang&;rs  were  approaching  him  ,  rapidly 
from  this  quarter  also.  To  dart  for  the  Goose  Creek  road  was 
the  only  remaining  resource,  and  no  time  was  allowed  him  for 
hesitation.  Throwing  .  to  the  ground  the  pistol  which  he  bad 
discharged,  he  drew  the  other,  and,  pointing  it  backward  as  he 
fled,  gave  free  reins  to  his  horse,  and  applied  the  spur  without 
commiseration. 

He  was  not  instantly  pursued ;  no  horses  of  the  enemy  were 
visible  ;  and,  to  his  surprise,  though  he  saw  many  rifles  among 
his  assailants,  not  one  was  discharged.  There  was  a  reason  for 
this  forbearance,  wWch  we  may  conjecture.    He  escaped,  in  the 
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direction  taken  some  two  hours  before  by  Mad  Archy  GampbeJl 
and  the  fair  Paulina  Phelps.  But  he  had  not  yet  gone  from 
sight  biefore  he  saw  his  comrade  in  the  hands  of  the  rangers. 
The  poor  fellow,  aroused  by  the  shot  of  his  associate,  only 
opened  his  eyes  to  see  the  butt  of  the  huge  horsemarfa  pistol^ 
by  which  he  was  knocked  down,  descending  wildly  in  the  heavy 
"hands  of  a  man  looking  as  savage  as  an  Indian,  and  as  well 
bearded  as  a  Cossack.  How  had  Mad  Archy  been  suffered  to 
escape,  was  the  reflection  of  our  fugitive  dragoon  1  We  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  it  had  been  just  as  easy  to  have  arrest- 
ed the  one  party  as  the  other.  But  the  ambush  had  been  spe- 
cially ordered  to  suffer  the  lover  and  the  lady  to  pass. 

"  He  is  not  our  man !"  said  one  who  wore  the  manner  of  a 
leader.  "  We  must  make  no  Unnecessary  alarm,  lest  we  lose 
the  object  we  aim  at.  Besides,  this  officer  is  protected  by  the 
lady.  Let  them  go.  If  they  stop  at  the  '  Quarter,'  w%  shall 
probably  have  to  seize  them,  if  only  to  make  all  things  sure  j 
and,  if  they  go  beyond,  we  are  equally  satisfied  ;  they  will  be 
out  of  our  way." 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  Mad  Archy  and  his  companion 
went  by  with  impunity.     Let  us  see  to  other  parties. 

We  left  General  Williamson  "  taking  his  ease  at  his  inn." 
But  ease  and  repose  on  this  occasion,  and  with  him,  did  not  im- 
ply sleep.  His  milk-punch  had  not  produced  oblivion.  He  was 
deep  in  thought  and  expectation.  Events  had  been  ripening 
with  him  for  some  time  past.  He  had  been  in  communication 
with  Singleton,  and  now  expected  to  meet  him,  stUl  in  the  char- 
acter of  Furness.  He  had  much  to  communicate,  which  was  of 
importance  to  the  partisans,  and  to  the  future  objects  of  the  con- 
tinental army  of  the  South ;  and  his  anxieties  were  in  due  de- 
gree with  the  sense  of  the  weight  of  that  intelligence  which  he 
brought,  and  which,  in  war,  derives  its  value  chiefly  from  the 
adaptation  of  the  time  to  the  tidings. 

He  was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Singleton's  employ- 
ments had  delayed  him  in  his  purpose  of  meeting  Williamson. 
It  was  a  double  misfortune  to  the  latter  that  lie  was  fated  to 
meet  with  another  of  the  partisans,  who  had  no  sort  of  snapicion 
of  the  ne*iV  role  which  the  general  had  assumed. 
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It  was  while  Williamson  was  musing  the  coiidition  of  his  own 
and  .the  public  affairs,  almost  as  deeply  abstracted  -  from  the 
world  about  him,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  has  thoughts, 
as  if  he  had  been  asleep,  that  he  was  slightly  conscious  of  some 
disturbances  without ;  but  he  gave  them  little  heed.  Soon  after 
came  a  shot,  the  hurried  tread  of  a  horse,  a  struggle  in  the  piazza, 
a  groan,  and  then  the  rush  to  the  interior  of  a  score  of  feet.  He 
immediately  threw  himself  from  the  bed,  and,  in  the  same  mo- 
ment the  door  of  the  chamber  was  burst  open,  and  the  room 
instantly  filled  with  a  dozen  rangers^ 

Well  did  he  remember  the  costume.  He  had  led  a  thousand 
such  fellows  on  an  Indian  campaign.  He  had  gained  all  of 
reputation  that  he  enjoyed,  while  in  the  confidence  of  this  people. 
He  had  deserted  his  trust,  had  failed  in'  his  faith,  was  now 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  lately  followed  him  with  respect, 
if  not  admiration,  and  his  heart  misgave  him  as  he  beheld  their 
swarthy  faces,  and  dark  eyes  glaring  upon  him  ^— arms  in  their 
hands,  and  he  alone  and  almost  weaponless.  He  had  seized  his 
sword  as  he  leaped  from  the  bed,  and  bore  it,  stretched  nakedly 
and  threateningly,  with  point  to  the  intruders. 

"  Put  down  your  weapon !"  said  the  stem  voice  of  a  noble- 
looking  gentleman.  "  It  can  be  of  no  service.  You  are  General 
WiUiamson  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir !" 

"  You  are  my  prisoner  1"  was  the  stern  response 

"Who  are  you?" 

"  Col.  Walton,  of  the  state  line  of  South  Carolina.  Give  mt 
your  sword,  sir !" 

"  Let  me  know  first " 

"  It  is  enough,  sir,  that  you  know  that  we  are  here,  in  num- 
bers, able  to  put  you  to  death  in  a  moment ;  that  your  dragoons 
are  taken,  and  that  you  have  no  alternative  !  What  more  would 
you  know  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  know  lohy  I  am  here,  Col.  Walton  ?  Have  you 
seen  Col.  Singleton  ? — have  you  heard  ngthitig  from  him  ? — are 
you  not  despatched  to  meet  m«  here  ?" 

These  questions  were  hurriedly  put,  and  in  husky  accents. 
If  Col.  Walton  indeed,  knew  nothing  of  Williamson's  previous 
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confe/ence  with  Singleton,  the  renegade  was  in  a  perilous  case. 
He  was  in  the  hands  of  men  whom  he  had  abandoned  ;  with  the 
danger  of  doom  at  the  drumhead  for  his  treachery.  The  answei 
of  Walton  was  equally  prompt  and  unpleasant. 

"  Sent  to  meet  you,  sir  !  No  !  And  how  should  I  know  why 
you  are  here — and  what  have  you  to  do  with  Col.  Singleton  ? 
Your  questions  are  without  significance  in  my  ears,  General 
Williamson.  It  is  enough  that  you  are  my  prisoner.  I  have 
planned  this  enterprise,  solely,  to  take  you  prisoner.  I  had 
heard  of  your  frequent  visits  to  this'  place,  and  knew  not  that 
you  had  any  deeper  purpose  in  coming  here  than  the  enjoyment 
of  such  pleasures,  as,  it  appears,  you  have  not  forgotten  this 
morning." 

The  finger  of  Walton  pointed  to  the  empty  punch-bowl.  The 
face  of  Williamson  was  suffused.     But  his  voice  grew  firmer. 

"I  will  not  yield,  sir  !  I  will  perish  first!'' — and  he  thrust 
his  weapon  full  at  Walton's  breast.  But  the  other  was  not  un- 
guarded. His  own  swotd  was  instantly  crossed  in  air  with  the 
steel  of  the  assailant;  with  quick  strokes  the  opposing  blades 
flashed  above  their  heads;  and  finally  lay  together  for  a  moment, 
lapped  in  a  close  buckle,  until  that  of  Williamson  flew  to  the 
opposite  quarter  of  the  room.  He  was  disarmed.  He  folded 
his  hands  with  dignity  upon  his  breast,  and  looked  steadily  &i 
the  face  of  the  visiter,  as  if  inviting  the  cowp  de  grace. 

"  Secure  him  !"  was  the  brief,  stern  command  of  Walton ;  and 
his  subordinates  rushed  in.  The  captive  was  fast  fettered,  and 
conducted  instantly  to  the  opposite  woods.  He  was  mounted  on 
a  powerful  steed,  and  escorted  by  two  determined  fellows  on 
each  hand.     Walton  then  gave  his  orders  :  — 

"  And  now,  men,  with  all  speed  across  the  Ashley.  If  we 
delay,  these  woods  will  soon  be  too  hot  for  us ;  not  a  moment  ii 
to  be  lost." 

"What  is  to  be  done  with  Major  Proctor?"  demanded 
M'Kelvd;^. 

"  We  must  take  him.  with  us !  we  dare  not  let  him  ofl"  just  yet. 
He  would  reach  Charleston  in  an  hour  and  alaim  the  garriein. 
Has  the  dragoon  been  pursued  who  made  ofi'?" 

'■  He  has  Brace  and  Kirby  after  him.     They  will  skirt  the 
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road  till  sunset,  if  they  do  not  overtake  the  fellow,  and  at  least 
keep  the  officer  and  the  lady  from  reaching  town  before  dark. 
They  have  their  orders." 

"  That  will  serve.  We  must  push  for  the  Edisto  with  all 
despatch.    Take  the  head  of  the  command,  M'Kelvey." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Williamson  was  immediately  sent 
forward  under  guard ;  while  Ool.  Walton,  bringing  up  the  rear, 
once  more  penetrated  the  thicket  assigned  to  Proctor,  and  an- 
nounced the  necessity  of  keeping  him  in  durance  a  little  longer. 
The  latter  was  too  much  relieved  by  finding  himself  once  more 
on  horseback,  to  feel  any  great  concern  as  to  the  route  he  was 
pursuing. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

HOW  MAD  ARCHY  CAMPBELL  DROVK. 

Nkvkr  was  heart  of  young  damsel  more  free  and  buoyant 
tlian  that  of  Paulina  Phelps,  while  speeding  over  the  deeply- 
shaded  roads  of  Goose  Creek,  borne  in  a  vehicle  so  easy,  and  by 
a  trotter  of  such  admirable  speed  and  vigor.  The  day  was  a 
fine  one  ;  a  little  warm  perhaps ;  but  the  heat  was  scarcely  felt 
by  our  fair  one,  going  at  such  a  rate,  a  breeze  playing  around 
her  as  she  flew,  and  mad  Archy  Campbell  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  humors.  Never,  in  fact,  did  he  so  excellently  reconcile 
his  riant  mood  with  so  much  grace  and  amenity.  There  was  a 
reckless  buoyancy  in  his  words  and  manner,  a  playful  humor,  a 
wild  but  not  irreverent  freedom  in  what  he  said,  that  had  an 
inexpressible  charm  for  his  thoughtless  companion.  She  was, 
as  may  be  supposed,  a  creature  of  extreme  levity.  She  was 
playful  and  capricious,  and  somewhat  wilful.  It  was  one  of  her 
weaknesses  to  aim  at  being  considered  strong.  Her  ambition 
was  to  exhibit  a  strength  beyond  that  usually  accorded  to  her 
sex — a  dangerous  ambition  always — which,  perhaps,  proves 
nothing  more  certainly  than  the  real  weakness  of  the  party. 
But  for  this,  she  had  never  committed  the  indiscretion  of  taking 
such  a  drive,  with  such  a  gallant,  and  without  any  other  com- 
panions. 

It  is  possible  that  mad  Archy  calculated  on  these  particulars ; 
but  it  is  just  as  possible  that,  in  what  he  thought  and  resolved 
upon,  his  reference  was  rather  to  his  own  character  than  to  that 
of  the  lady.  He  was  just  the  person  to  conclude  according  to 
his  own  desires,  without  considering  their  propriety,  or  in  what 
degree  they  might  be  acceptable  to  other  persons.     To  daif. 
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where  most  others  would  be  inchned  to  doubt — to  do,  simply 
because  it  was  the  opinion  of  otliers  that  the  thing  should  not  .or 
could  not  be  done — to  startle  the  sober  moods  of  thought  or 
policy,  w'ith  a  splendid  audacity — this  was  his  delight,  if  not 
his  ambition.  He  had  conceived  one  of  these  schemes  ■  for 
achieving  the  impossible ;  his  mind  had  matured  its  purpose, 
and,  with  a  method,  which  always  improved  his  madness,  when 
his  design  had  taken  the  shape  of  a  will,  he  had  made  all  his 
preparations. 

This  done,  he  was  assured.  He  had  no  misgivings,  either  of 
his  own  failure,  or  of  the  defeat  of  his  purpose,  andj  thus  as- 
sured, there  was  nothing  of  moodiness  in  his. words  or  manner. 
His  mind  was  not  one  to  brood  upon  its  objects,  however  grave 
their  character,  or  extreme  the  exigencies  which  they  might 
involve.  His  conspiracies  never  kept  him  wakeful.  You  would 
suppose  him  never  to  entertain  a  single  thought  beyond  the 
moment.  Gay  as  a  bird  in  summer,  he  was  garrulous  in  a  ca- 
pricious utterance  of  the  most  sportive  and  thoughtless  fancies, 
as  if  life  had  no  object  beyond  the  momentary  flight  or  song. 
Such  a  random,  headlong  couple  never  sped  away  together  on 
such  a  flight,  and  with  so  little  seeming  purpose,  or  with  so  little 
regard  to  the  judgments  of  the  considerate  and  grave. 

They  were  soon  beyond  the  range  of  Izard's  camp.  Archy 
Campbell  had  his  remarks  in  passing. 

'•  Fine  place  for  deer,  that !  I  have  hunted  there  frequently, 
and  with  success  always.  Went  out  last  with  old  Stock,  and 
killed  a  couple  of  does  myself.  Five  deer  were  kiUed  among 
the  party.     I  roasted  Stock  that  day,  famously.'' 

"  Roasted  him !     How,  pray  ?" 

"  Sttick  hijn,  that  is  to  say." 

"  I  am  no  nearer  your  meaning  yet." 

"  How  ignorant  you  girls  are  !  But  beauties  are  allowed  to 
oe  so.  Roasting  and  sticking  are  the  most  sensible  words  in  a 
better's  vocabulary.  We  bet  on  the  first  shot,  which  T  got.  1 
stuck  him  for  two  guineas  there.  Our  next  bet  was  on  the  first 
bagging." 

"Bagging!    And,  pray,  what's  that ?" 

"  Pshaw  !     I  shall  have  to  get  you  a  sportsman's  dictionary. 

14 
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To  bag  the  game',  is  the  proof  that  you  have  shot  or  captured  it, 
I  bagged  my  deer  first,  and  stuck  the  old  major  there,  also,  to 
the  tune  of  three  guineas  more.  He  lost  every  bet,  and  was 
thus  roasted,' done  down,  as  they  'say  of  roast  beef  when  it  i» 
done  wp." 

"  I  declare  you  have  the  most  mysterious  mode  of  speaking 
What  now  do  you  mean  by  drnie  wp  ?" 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  yovt  need  teaching  !  Why,  what  should  done 
up  mean  but  undone  ?  The  sportsman's  language  is  the  most 
expressive  in  the  world." 

"  It  may  be,  when  you  can  get  the  key  to  it.  But  it  might 
as  well  be  Egyptian  for  me  !  But,  hold  up  ;  whose  charming 
place  is  that  on  the  right  1"      i 

"  Charming  !  Pretty  enough,'  but  not  absolutely  charming  in 
my  eyes,  unless,  indeed,  you  were  the  charmer  at  the  window, 
instead  of  that  blowsabel  you  see  there.  That's  one  Daniel 
Cannon's — one  of  the  rebels  of  the  city,  who  forgot  to  count 
the  cost  of  his  patriotism  before  he  adopted  the  expensive  habit. 
That  a  man  should  adopt  an  unprofitable  sentiment !  He  has 
paid  for  it !  Have  you  seen  enough  of  the  charming  settlement  ? 
My  trotter,  you  see,  has  no  sympathy  with  you,  and  is  anxious 
to  be  off." 

"  Let  him  go.     He  is  certainly  a  splendid  creature." 

"  Is  he  not !  What  a  skin  he  has  !  Did  you  ever  see  a  more 
perfect  purple  bay  in  your  life  1  It  is  like  a  velvet  silk,  only 
richer  ;  and  what  legs  !" — touching  him  slightly  with  the  whip 
over  his  flanks,  and  shaking  out  the  reins — "now  shall  you  see 
him  fly  !" 

"  Nay,  do  not  push  him.     The  sand  is  heavy." 

"  He  scorns  sand !  He  is  of  the  genuine  Arabian  stock,  to 
whom  sand  is  nature.  How  he  speeds  !>  and  you  scarcely^  feel 
the  motion.     What  a  pity,  to  lose  such  an  animal ;  and  yet^" 

"  What  \     Why  think  of  losing  him  V 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  Paulina  ;  to  think  that  that  heathen  Turk,  Stock, 
should  have  set  his  eyes  on  the  beast,  that  he  should  hanker 
after  such  a  creature,  and  really  fancy  that  he  was  the  man  to 
get  him.  I  'd  sooner  cut  his  throat,  than  he  should  have  him ; 
and  yet — " 
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"Yet  what?" 

"  We  have  a  bet  upon  his  performances  to-day." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes !  the  trotter  is  staked  against  a  purse  of  guineas ;  fifty 
yellow  hammers  against  my  purple  bay !  Which  shall  fly, 
Pauline  ?  The  birds  or  the  beast  ?  Eh  !  It  would  be  a  pity 
to  lose  such  a  creature." 

"  I  would  not  lose  him  for  the  world." 

"  What  would  you  do  to  keep  him  1" 

"What  would  I  not  do  ?"  answered  the  lady. 

Mad  Arcby  chuckled,  and  with  a  sly  glance  at  his  com- 
panion— 

"  I  must  win  the  bet,  of  course !' 

''  Surely ;  if  you  can !" 

"Ah!  there's  the  rub!  If  lean/  I  must  do  my  best  for 
it — leave  no  means  untried  for  it — eh?" 

"Certainly  not!" 

"  Leap,  fly,  overturn  fences,  break  through  farm-yards,  laugh 
at  the  laws,  if  necessary,  the  church  ? — " 

"All!  all!"  cried  the  gay  damsel,  with  a  merry  laugh; 
"  anything  rather  than  lose  so  beautifal  and  fine  a  horse.  But 
you  have  not  told  me  what  the  bet  is?  There  is  no  secret 
about  it  ?" 

"Ah!  but  there  is  ! — for  the  present  at  least;  but  you  will 
be  the  first  to  know  it,  I  assure  you.  I  am  resolved  to  win  it, 
and  will !  If  I  had  entertained  any  doubts  before,  your  encour- 
agement has  settled  them.  But  I  may  call  upon  you  for  assist- 
ance. Indeed,  to  confess  the  trath,  the  bet  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  without  your  help,  I  shall  lose  it.    May  I  count  upon  yon?" 

"  Oh  !  to  be  sure  !  But  you  rack  me  with  curiosity.  How 
can  you  do  so  ?     Do  you  forget  that  I  am  a  woman  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  It  is  as  a  woman  only  that  your  assistance 
will  be  valuable.  But,  rest  in  patience  for  a  season.  In  truth, 
the  secret  will  be  worth  nothing  to  you  at  present.  It  is  one  of 
those  which  can  have  no  interest,  but  in  the  moment  of  its  dis- 
covery; and  that  discovery,  I  promise  you,  shall  be  first  made 
to  you." 

"And  to-day?" 
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"  Before  the  day  is  out ;  nay,  possibly,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  hours.  But  here  is  Garden's.  You  know  the  doctor  and 
his  place,  'Otranto '?" 

"  Yes ;  shall  we  stop  ?" 

"  By  no  means  !  we  should  iSufifocate  !  Don't  you  suffer,  at 
this  distance,  from  the  perfume  of  his  favorite  flowers — to  which 
his  name  is  given — the  Gardenia  ?" 

"  I  see  none  of  them." 

"  But  you  scent  them  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  I  do." 

"  It  don't  matter,  we  are  safely  past.  Go  it,  Turcoman — go 
it,  Arab  !  You  know  not  (but  you  should  know,  0  !  most  royal 
beast)  what  a  burden  of  beauty  it  is  that  you  carry  !  You  know 
not,  oh !  bird-eyed  deserter,  that  upon  your  legs  depends  the 
happiness  which  you  enjoy,  in  the  possession  of  such  a  master; 
nay,  the  happiness  which  your  master  enjoys  in  the  possession 
of  such  a  beauty.  You  shall  help  him  to  get  more  exquisite 
joys,  my  sleek-skinned  Arabian !  This  day  shall  be  marked 
with  a  white  stone  in  our  calendar !  You  shall  feed  on  silver 
oats  hereafter ;  you  shall  sleep  in  a  stable  of  swan's  down ;  and 
there  shall  be  a  page,  night  and  morning,  to  sprinkle  you  with 
rose-water,  ere  you  come  forth,  as  a  fleet  hippogriff,  bearing  the 
lady  of  my  love  to  pleasure." 

Speaking  this  extravagance,  which  he  concluded  with  a  wild 
whistle,  our  harem-scarem  cavalier  touched  gracefully  and  lightly 
the  purple  flanks,  now  slightly  flecked  with  froth,  of  the  high- 
spirited  animal ;  who  went  off  with  increasing  impulse  at  an 
application- which  rather  showed  than  enforced  the  desire  of  his 
master. 

"Why,  you  are  quite  poetical !"  exclaimed  Paulina. 

"  Should  I  be  otherwise  ?  I  have  a  champagne  exhilarance 
working  in  brain  and  bosom  !  I  feel  that  I  have  wings.  I  am 
on  my  way — better  mounted  than  ever  was  Mahomet,  when  he 
rode  Alborak,  the  mule — to  something  more  certain  to  give  me 
happiness  than  any  of  his  seven  heavens !  And  did  you  note 
that  my  noble  Arabian  understood  every  word  I  said?" 

"I  can't  say  that  I  did!" 

"  Indeed  ;  where  could  you  have  been  looking  all  tlie  wliile  1 
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Did  you  not  see  how  he  threw  up  his  head ;  how  his  ears  were 
erected ;  with  what  an  air  he  set  down  his  feet,  and  stepped  off 
as  if  he  knew  there  was  nothing  but  air  to  receive  him  ?  He 
understood  me,  he  sure,  every  syllable ;  and  that  whistle  which 
I  gave" — here  he  repeated  it — "do  you  see  what  a  glorious 
bound  he  takes,  as  if  with  the  view  to  leaving  the  shafts 
behind  him?  But  he  shan't  do  that!  How  we  spin — how 
we  fly — even  as  the  fairies  do!  Do  you  believe  in  fairies, 
Paulina  r' 

"  To  be  sure  I  do !  Not  your  masculine  fairies,  they  are  too 
coarse  a  creature.  Your  Oberon  is  a  sort  of  monster,  for  ex- 
ample;— but  I  have  no  doubt  about  Titania,  and  Loline,  and 
Nymphalin,  and  the  rest  of  the  tender  sex.  I  would  not  give 
up  my  faith  in  the  female  fairies  for  all  the  world." 

"  As  if  these  could  be  tolerable,  even  to  themselves,  without 
a  just  proportion  of  the  other  sex !  How  we  go !  That  I 
should  give  up  such  a  horse  as  this !  It  was  a  great  rashness  to 
make  such  a  bet ;  but,  with  your  encouragement,  Paulina,  may 
I  be  utterly  consumed  in  bitumen,  if  I  lose  him !  Yon  say  I 
shall  not — and  I  will  not.     Paulina,  you  do  not  know  me." 

"What  do  you  mean?  I  know  that  you  are  Mad  Ar^hy 
Campbell !— " 

"  Ah !  but  not  fou  Archy  Campbell !  You  shall  see !  You 
know  me !  Well,  I  suppose  you  do,  in  some  respects.  You 
know  me  as  yotir  most  devoted  worshipper.  That  I  take  for 
granted ;  but  you  little  know  that  I  can  set  fire  to'  the  very 
temple  in  which  I  worship !  By  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  employ 
Balfour's  most  expressive  oath,  I  am  capable  of  a  devilish  sight 
of  things  of  which  you  have  no  conception !" 

"You  wish  to  scare  me,  do  you?  But  you're  mistaken.  I 
know  enough  of  you  to  fear  you  nothing !" 

"  Ah  !  Eh !  Do  you  say  so !  Well,  do  you  see  that  hog 
trying  to  make  his  way  into  that  cornfield  ?  a  huge  beast,  such 
as  they  would  have  hunted  with  dog,  and  cry,  and  bow-spear, 
in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  You  see  how  he  rears  himself 
against  the  fence,  absolutely  bent  to  send  it  down  by  mere 
force  ?  Now  shall  you  see  me  put  one  of  these  wheels  over  his 
back  before  he  or  you  can  cry  out — 'Oha!'" 
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"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Archy  Campbell,  don't  think  of  such  a 
thing !     Do  you  see  the  ditch  1     We,  shall  be  upset." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Through  the  ditch  we  go  !  Ha  !  Smack !" 
and  the  whip  was  now  laid  on  with  unction.  "  Bravo  !  beast  of 
mine ;  across  him  for  a  thousand  !" 

A  jolt — a  bound — the  ditch  is  crossed,  and,  even  while  the 
hog,  with  forefeet  erect,  is  pressing  all  his  weight  against  the 
worm-fence,  which  he  had  already  half  shaken  from  its  propri- 
ety, the  obedient  horse  took  the  in-egular  motion  which  had 
been  prescribed  to  him,  and  the  vehicle  rose  in  air,  upon  the 
hog's  quarters,  and  hvxng  in  this  manner  for  a  peiilous  instant. 
A  scream  from  the  lady  was  nothing  to  the  wild  succession  of 
screams  that  issued  from  the  throat  of  the  porker.  Down  rolled 
the  beast  into  the  ditch  ;  down,  for  an  instant,  settled  the  wheels 
upon  him  ;  another  jolt  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  ditch  was  re- 
crossed;  the  wheels  recovered  their  balance,  and  off  bounded 
the  good  Arabian,  seemingly  as  heedless  as  his  master,  of  the 
condition  of  the  hog.  Before  Paulina  had  recovered,  Mad  Archy 
spoke : — 

"  By  Jupiter  Ammon,  it  was  almost  a  hang !  I  knew  that 
there  was  some  peril  in  it  from  the  first,  Paulina,  and  but  for 
your  assui-ance  that  nothing  could  scare  you,  I  should  never 
Lave  tried  it.  You  are  a  fearless  creature — not  once  to  cry 
aloud — not  once  to  tremble." 

Then,  looking  round  with  a  mischievous  smile,  into  her  face — 
"  Not  the  slightest  change  in  your  color  or  feature  !  Ah  !  Pau- 
lina, you  are  worthy  to  be  a  soldier's  wife.  You  have  courage, 
indeed !" 

This  novel  sort  of  flattery  did  not  soothe  the  lady  very  ma- 
terially. If  not  absolutely  scared,  she  was  bewildered  and  con- 
founded. She  felt  that  a  mocking  devil  was  in  the  smile  which 
beheld  her  features.  She  knew  that  they  were  pale.  She  felt 
that  her  heart  and  lips  were  equally  trembling.  She  knew  that 
she  had  screamed  in  her  momentary  terror,  and  was  as  perfectly 
satisfied  that  he  had  heard  her  scream.  She  spoke  nothing. 
She  began  now  to  feel  all  the  imprudence  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty  in  riding  with  such  a  companion.  Was  he  mad  or 
not  ?     He  was  rapidly,  to  her  mind,  realizing  the  propriety  of 
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the  epithet  which  had  hitherto  been  conferred  upon  him  in  jest. 
His  recklessness  was  assuming  an  aspect  quite  as  uncomfortable, 
to  her,  as  his  madness  would  have  been.  He  did  not  allow  her 
apprehensions  to  subside. 

"  You  say  nothing,  Paulina  1  Perhaps,  you  wonder  that  1 
should  suppose  it  a  meritorious  show  of  courage,  on  your  part, 
to  feel  no  fear  at  such  a  small  adventure.  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  most  of  your  sex  would  have  felt  or  expressed  some  alarm. 
You  do  neither.  Ah !  it  is  delightful  to  drive  such  a  woman  ! 
One  is  annoyed  at  the  petty  feminine  fears  which  see  danger  in 
a  straw.  Now,  do  you  see  yonder  pines  growing  upon  the  old 
track  t  I  '11  venture  a  guinea  that  there  is  scarcely  a  lady  in 
Charleston  who  would  not  be  disquieted  at  my  driving  between 
them !" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  do  not  attempt  it !"  cried  the  dam- 
sel, now  seriously  alarmed,  and  all  over  in  a  tremor,  catching 
his  arm  as  she  spoke. 

"  Ah  !  child  Paulina,  this  apprehension  is  expressed  for  me  ! 
You  feel  none  yourself.  You  dread  that  I  will  falter  at  the 
proper  moment,  and  disgrace  my  driving.  But  I  will  show  you 
that  I  am  as  cool  and  firm  of  nerve  as  you  are.  I  have  been 
through  that  grove  before  !  I  led  the  way  for  Barry  and  M'Ma- 
hon.  I  drove  old  Stock,  and  the  old  fellow  hadn't  a  word  to 
say !  By  that  I  knew  his  nerves  were  disquieted.  We  went 
through  at  a  bound.  We  measured  it  afterward,  and  there  wag 
but  an  inch  to  spare  on  each  hand.  Then  I  shouted  to  Barry 
to  come  on ;  and  he  did — after  a  fashion  !  He  soon  saw  sights  ! 
The  trees,  he  swore,  came  out  into  the  path.  The  left  wheel 
struck,  locked,  was  torn  out,  and  ran  a  hundred  yards,  more  or 
less.  Barry  went  out  on  one  side,  as  if  making  his  Way  to 
Cooper  river ;  while  M'Mahon,  for  the  first  time  taking  a  differ- 
ent direction,  bounced  upward,  on  his  way  to  Dorchester.  We 
picked  them  both  up  with  bloody  noses.  Ha !  Smack  !  Turco- 
man; !,  Now  for  it,  and  oh !  villain,  if  you  swerve  tmder  the 
riband,  I'll  roast  your  flanks  for  you !" 

!  With  along  whistle,  our  Jehu  gave  the  animal  the  whip 
threw  his  head  forward,  slightly  increased  his  gra.sp  upon  the 
reins,  and,  in  a  moment,  Paulina  was  conscious  of  the  passage 
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between  the  trees.  The  wheels  rolled  on  a  root,  and  the  slight 
shock,  in  her  nervous  condition,  persuaded  her  that  the  vehicle 
had  gone  to  pieces.  A  deep  sigh  escaped  her,  and  when  Archy 
looked  round  upon  her  face  again,  with  that  half  diabolic  smile, 
the  madman  felt  that  he  had  conquered.  She  was  powerless. 
The  lustre  had  left  her  eyes.  Her  cheeks  were  pallid  !  The 
gaze  with  which  she  met  his  own,  was  that  of  a  subject.  The 
fair  coquette,  so  boastful  of  her  strength  and  courage,  was  abso- 
lutely speechless ;  but  she  could  still  appreciate  the  danger  of 
a  philosophy  so  wild  as  that  with  which  her  companion  contin- 
ued to  regale  her  senses. 

"  Talk  of  driving  !"  said  he.  "  There's  no  driving  where 
there's  no  danger  !  Where's  the  merit  of  doing  that  ?  A  cat 
may  drive  a  blind  horse  over  a  beaten  track,  and  safely  keep 
the  centre ;  but  it  is  a  man  only  that  can  scrape  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  with  his  wheel,  yet  never  cease  to  whistle  while  he's 
doing  it !  I  could  take  you  now,  Paulina,  full  speed,  among  all 
the  tombs  and  vaults  of  the  Goose  Creek  churchyard,  chip  the 
corner  of  every  tombstone,  whirl  three  times  round  the  church, 
leaving  but  an  inch  to  spare  between  the  corners  and  the  wheels, 
and  haul  up  at  the  altar  place,  cool  enough  for  the  marriage 
ceremony  !     There's  the  church,  now  !" 

And  he  touched  the  flanks  of  the  trotter  with  his  whip,  and 
began  to  whistle. 

"  Oh !  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Campbell,  don't  think  of  it." 

The  poor  girl  found  her  voice  in  anticipation  of  new  and 
greater  danger. 

"  Don't  think  of  what  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  Driving  among  the  tombstsnes.  It  can't  be  done  with 
safety." 

"  Can't  be  done  !  What  will  you  bet  on  it  1  I'll  show  you. 
Such  an  imputation  on  my  skill  in  driving  !  Ah  you  think  I 
fear  1  You  would  test  my  courage — my  nerves — in  every  way ! 
You  are  a  fearless  creature ;  but  you  shall  see  that  I  have  as 
firm  a  heart  as  yourself." 

"  Oh  !  I  do  not  mean  that,  Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  firm.  I 
am  fearful — very  fearful.  In  fact,  I  feel  quite  sick.  I  must 
have  some  water  " 
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"  It  is  this  cnrsed  beast !  He  goes  so  slowly  !  He  creeps  as 
if  he  had  the  gout !  We  have  been  a  tedious  time  on  the  road, 
and  you  are  naturally  tired  out.  I  could  cut  the  rascal's  throat. 
Water  !  we  will  get  it  at  the  parsonage.  We  will  drive  there 
first ;  after  that  we  can  visit  the  church.  It  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  antiquities  in  all  the  low  country.  Fine  tesselated 
aisles — fine  mahogany  pews — carved  work  in  abundance,  and 
— but,"  looking  round  upon  the  pale  face -of  his  companion, 
"  but  for  the  parsonage,  now  !    You  know  the  rector,  Ellington  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes  !  go  to  the  parsonage." 

"  Phew  !" — a  shrill  prolonged,  whistle,  and  artistlike  flourish 
of  the  "  persuader,"  as  he  styled  his  whip,  and  the  vehicle  was 
soon  whirled  up  at  the  door  of  the  parsonage. 

14* 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

HOW   MAD   ARCHY  CAMPBELL  WON   HIS    BRIDE. 

It  is  probably  very  well  known  by  our  readers,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  English  church  was  that  which  generally 
prevailed  before,  and  during  the  Revolution,  throughout  all  the 
parish  country  of  South  Carolina.  Hence,  indeed,  th&  parochi- 
al divisions  which  exist  in  the  same  region  to  this  day,  occa- 
sioning something  like  a  political  anomaly  in  the  distribution  of 
civil  power  throughout  the  state.  The  church  establishment, 
at  that  period,  was  a  highly  respectable  one.  Great  Britain  had 
a  reasonable  sense  of  what  was  due  to  externals,  at  least  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  ;  and  the  temples  which  she  raised  for  worship 
were  strong,  fair-proportioned  brick  fabrics.  Good  dwellings, 
near  at  hand,  were  provided  for  the  rectors,  and  the  incumbent 
was  usually  one  of  those  ."  sleek,  oily  men  of  God,"  who  show 
themselves  duly  sensible  of  the  value  of  an  arrangement  which 
so  happily  unites  the  state  with  the  church. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  English  church  was  probably  quite  as 
well  served  by  its  priests  as  in  any  other  of  the  colonies — per- 
haps better  than  in  most.  It  possessed  a  very  fair  amount  of 
education,  talent,  and  good  manners.  The  reverend  Edward 
Ellington,  the  rector  at  Goose  Creek,  was  a  very  respectable 
clergyman — a  man  of  good  looks,  easy,  pleasant  address,  and 
fair  ability.  There  are  those  living  who  have  listened  to  and 
been  greatly  edified  by  his  preaching.  As  far  as  we  can  learn, 
though  an  honest  man,  and  laboring  properly  in  his  vocation,  he 
did  not  suffer  his  zeal  to  distress  his  nervous  system — was  of  a 
gentle  and  easy  disposition — not  at  all  favorable  to  martyrdom ; 
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and,  probably,  was  much  more  accessible  to  turtle-soup  snd 
Madeira, 

We  do  not  blame  him  for  this.  Men  must  live  and  toO  ac- 
cording to  the  endowments  of  their  nature.  The  phlegnr  atic 
temperament  may  be  united  to  a  very  excellent  head  a  id  a 
good  Christian  disposition,  without  feeling  at  all  anxious  to  en- 
joy the  distinctions  of  John  Rogers ;  indeed,  without  any  fever- 
ish zeal  to  vex  and  goad  their  neighbors  into  the  way  of  pjace. 
Mr.  Ellington  was  a  priest  after  this  order;  He  was  mild  and 
meek,  and  indulgent ;  no  fierce  refonner ;  and  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  a  flock  which  betrayed  the  least  possible  distn  st  in 
regard  to  their  situation  as  well  as  his  own.  It  was  seldon..  that 
flock  or  pastor  disturbed  the  quiet  of  one  another,  or  su  fered 
from  any  spasmodical  excitements  to  which  they  could  gi'*  e  the 
name  of  religion.  Whether  they  were  worse  or  better  than 
their  neighbors,  in  consequence  of  this  easy  mode  of  enco  .nter- 
ing  the  flesh  and.  the  devil,  is  a  question  which  it  does  n  >t  be- 
come our  province  to  discuss. 

Our  pastor  was  taking  his  ease  on  the  shady  side  of  his  piaz- 
za as  Mad  Archy  Campbell  and  the  fair  Paulina  drove  up  to  his 
entrance.  The  shade-trees  received  them,  and  a  servant  in  a 
neat  livery  promptly  made  his  appearance,  to  whom  Can-  pbell 
threw  his  reins  ;  then,  jumping  out  with  an  easy  bound,  l^e  as- 
sisted his  companion,  trembling  all  the  while,  to  the  solid  earth, 
her  heart  beating  almost  audibly  with  the  sense  of  a  danger 
hardly  yet  escaped.  The  worthy  pastor  arose  from  the  ot  of 
canvass,  on  which  he  had  been  soliciting  his  siesta,  and  p  irtly 
descended  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  piazza,  to  rei  eive 
and  welcome  the,  parties,  both  of  whom  he  slightly  knew. 

With  a  somewhat  boisterous  courtesy  Mad  Archy  respon  led 
to  the  gentle  salutation  of  the  rector,  who,:  giving  his  arm  to 
Paulina,  assisted  her  into  the  dwelling.  She  sank  feebly  into 
the  first  chair  that  presented  itself  in  the  piazza,  and  faintly 
called  for  a  glass  of  water,  which  was  immediately  brought. 
Mr.  Ellington  soon  perceived  that  her  nerves  were  somewhat 
discomposed,  but  he  was  too  phlegmatic  to  conjecture  the  ftdl 
extent  to  which  they  had  been  tried.  Besides,  Mad  Archy  gave 
him  little  leisure  for  meditation  or  scrutiny. 
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"  We  are  out  of  breath,  parson  !  Such  a  horse  !  Look  at 
the  creature  !  Hardly  ruffled ;  never  a  stain  upon  his  skin ; 
and  just  enough  moisture  to  increase  the  beauty  of  his  purple. 
IToti'U  hardly  think  it,  but  we  have  reached  you  in  less  than 
two  hours  from  the  city." 

The  preacher  looked  incredulous  ;  turning  his  eyes  from  one 
to  the  other  of  his  visiters,  with  a  doubtftd  inquiry  in  his  glance. 

"  By  Moses  and  Aaron,  parson,  but  what  I  tell  you  is  the 
truth,"  was  the  irreverent  response.  The  rector  looked  a  be- 
coming gravity  as  he  replied — 

"  Swear  not  at  all !" 

"  Oh  !  psho  !  Parson,  you  don't  call  that  an  oath  1  I  only 
appealed  to  such  witnesses  as  I  thought  you  might  believe  in. 
Now  Moses  and  Aaron  ought  to  be  good  evidence  with  you, 
and  if  you  have  any  mode  of  commimicating  with  them,  you 
can  soon  leam  that  what  I  tell  you  is  solemn,  hard-favored  fact. 
Don't  you  see  that  Miss  Phelps  has  not  yet  recovered  breath. 
In  tnith,  we  flew  rather  than  rode.  It  is  a  beast  among  a  thou- 
sand, that  of  mine  !  Pity  to  lose  such  a  beast,  eh,  Paulina  1 
But  you  say  we  must  not  lose  him,  and  vfe  will  not.  Parson,  if 
you  have  uo  objection,  we  will  let  him  pick  fi-om  that  gTass  plat 
on  the  left ;  there,  under  those  oaks,  where  he  will  find  both 
shade  and  substance." 

The  rector  was  evidently  bewildered  by  his  visiter,  but  he 
consented  to  the  an-angement ;  i  -and,  with  a  few  words  to  the 
ostler,  the  horse  was  stripped  of  his  furniture.  In  the  meanwhile, 
ranging  the  piazza  with  the  air  of  Sultan  Solyman,  Mad  Archy 
divi'led  his  attention  between  the  rector,  the  lady,  and  the  Ara- 
bian. The  gig  was  suffered  to  remain  beneath  the  shade  trees 
at  the  entrance. 

"  You  have  a  world  to  yourself,  Mr.  Ellington,"  was  the  con- 
descending remark  of  Campbell.  "  Can  be  happy  here  as  the 
day  is  long.  But  your  world  would  not  suit  me.  Peace  is  not 
my  element.  Repose  does  not  refresh  me.  I  prefer  a  storm 
any  day  to  a  calm ;  and  if  I  were  doomed  to  such  a  life  as 
yours,  I  should  burn  down  the  parsonage  first,  and  then  the 
church,  if  it  were  only  to  have  the  trouble  of  rebuilding  them. 
Did  you  ever  in  your  life  enjoy  a  bit  of  fun,  parson  1  Were  yr"i 
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ever  in  a  row  ?     "When  you  were  a  boy,  for  example,  did  you 
ever  knock  down  a  watchman,  or  upset  his  box  1" 

"  Never,  sir,"  said  the  parson  meekly. 

"  At  college,  however,  you  have  taken  the  road  as  a  whip  1 
You  have  rode  steeple  chases; — you  have  torn  off  the  gown  of 
an  o£Scial,  of  a  dark  night,  and  met  his  eyes  innocently  in  the 
morning  V 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  never  done  any  of  these 
things." 

"  Glad  to  say  ?  I  don't  see  why  it  should  make  you  glad  ! 
But  you  are  fond  of  cards,  I  am  certain." 

"  I  acknowledge  that  I  find  pleasure  in  a  rubber  of  whist, 
with  shilling  points." 

"  Shilling  points  !  Silver !  There  is  no  dignity  in  such  play^ 
What  think  you  of  fifty  guineas  on  a  cast?"  Then,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  :  "  Now,  pray,  look  at  that  beast  of  mine. 
His  fate  depends  on  his  and  my  performance  to-day.  He,  has 
done  his  part  thus  far,  with  very  excellent  success.  I.  must  not 
neglect  mine.  Do  you  know  Stock,  Major  Stock,  Mr.  El,- 
lington  1" 

"I  do  not,  sir." 

"  The  last  man  in  the  world  to  do  justice  to  a  horse  like  that ! 
It  is  barely  possible  that  he  thinks  to  own  him.  He  has  put 
fifty  guineas  on  his  head ;  and  it  will  soon  be  certain  whether 
he  or  I  shall  have  the  felicity  of  flinging  the  ribands  over  him 
hereafter.  This  day  will  decide  it.  That  warns  me  that  no 
time  is  to  be  lost.  Paulina,  my  love,  you  have  said  that  we 
must  not  lose  the  horse;  and  you  are  right!  Pray,  rise,  my 
charmer.  Parson,  we  have  come  to  be  married ;  will  you  make 
the  ceremony  as  short  as  possible  ?  We  must  take  our  dinner 
in  town  to-day !" 

The  parson  looked  more  bewildered  than  ever.  The  lady 
stared  aghast,  her  eyes  ranging  from  one  to  the  other  gentle- 
man. Both  the  persons  addressed  were  silent.  Campbell  grew 
impatient. 

"  Zounds  !   parson — don't  you  hear  ? — don't  you   compre 
hend  ?  we  are  come  to  be  married." 

"Are  you  serious,  Mr.  Campbell?" 
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"  Serious !  Do  I  look  like  the  man  to  jest  when  my  happS- 
ness  is  at  stake?  Is  not  happiness  one  of  the  most  serious  in- 
terests in  this  life  ?  Have  we  ridden  up  to  you  for  any  less  oh- 
ject  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  Miss  Paulina  Plielps  and  myself  have 
come  hither  to  be  married.  We  know  the  pleasure  that  you 
feel  in  bringing  hearts  together,  and  we  entreat  this  office  at 
your  hands.  Will  you  not  rise,  my  Paulina  1  I  know  that  you 
are  fatigued,  but  the  church  rec[uires  that  we  should  be  married 
in  a  standing  posture,  with  head  uncovered ;  unless,  indeed,  one 
is  too  sick  to  rise,  and  suffers  from  a  bad  cold ;  then  some  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  suffering  party.  But  we  can  make  no  such 
plea.    Come,  sweetheart !     It  will  occupy  but  a  few  moments." 

The  lady  remained  seated  and  silent,  but  looked  more  teitoi- 
stricken  than  ever.  The  rector  beheld  the  expression  of  her 
face,  and  it  suggested  to  him  the  ansv/er  to  Campbell's  demand. 

"  I  will  cheeifiilly  marry  you,"  he  said,  "  if  the  lady  consents 
to 'it." 

"  If  the  lady  consents  to  it !  And  what  right  have  you  to 
suppose  that  the  lady  will  not  consent  to  it  ?  For  what  purpose 
has  she  come  hither  ?  Do  you  question  my  word  ?  Should  I 
not  know?  What!  She  says  nothing  herself!  Well,  sir,  and 
does  not  a  lady's  silence  mean  consent?  Are  you  capable  of 
making  no  allowance  for  the  delicacy  of  feelings  which  would 
rather  have  you  understand  them,  without  absolutely  forcing  the 
tongue  to  speak  !  Sir,  I'm  shocked  and  surprised  at  you.  Learn 
better,  hereafter,  how  to  appreciate  the  nice  feelings  of  the  sex." 

"But,  sir — Mr.  Campbell " 

"No  unnecessary  words,  Mr.  EUiiigton — we  are  in  haste. 
We  must  be  in  town  for  dinner.  The  sooner,  therefore,  you  offi- 
ciate, the  better.  We  are  both  of  marriageable  years,  and 
should  know  what  we  desire." 

"  You  speak  for  yourself,  Major  Campbell." 

"  Zounds,  man,  I  speak  for  the  lady  also." 

"  She  does  not  say  tfial !"  turning  and  looking  at  Paulina. 
The  poor  girl  caught  his  hand  and  looked  appealingly  into  his 
face. 

"But  she  says  nothing  against  it,"  replied  Campbell. 

"  That  will  not  suffice,  Major  Campbell.     She  must  speak  for 
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herself!"  replied  the  rector,  taking  an  accent  and  aspect  of  more 
decision. 

"Ha!  do  you  say  that!"  exclaimed  Oamphell,  in  subdued 
tones,  his  eye  resting  upon  the  face  of  the  pale  and  trembling 
Paulina — "Do  you  say  that?  You  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
I  tell  you !  Now,  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  you  marry  us  instantly, 
or  I  will  blow  your  brains  out !     It  is  an  oath  !" 

With  these  words  drawing  a  pair  of  pistols  from  his  coat,  he 
clapped  one  of  tliem  to  the  head  of  the  rector,  cocked  it  quickly, 
and  repeated  the  oath. 

"  We  are  come  hither  to  be  married  !  Either  you  man  y  us, 
or  I  put  a  brace  of  bullets  through  your  brains.  Paulina,  fear 
nothing,  my  love ;  he  shall  do  as  I  commandi  I  will  sooner 
shoot  both  of  us,  than  see  you  disappointed." 

Ellington  looked  into  the  face  of  the  madman,  and  read  there 
a  degree  of  desperate  resolution,  under  which  his  firmness  sue- 
ctimbed.  He  had  met  the  eyes  of  a  master.  He  felt  that  the 
person  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  was  capable  of  any  excess  or 
violence.  He  reasoned  rapidly  with  himself  under  the  exigency 
of  his  situation. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said,  "that  the  lady  seems  paralyzed  with 
terror,  and  evidently  appeals  to  me  for  protection  from  this  man ; 
but  why  has  she  intrusted  herself  to  him !  Unless  marriage 
was  her  purpose,  why  consent  to  such  a  hair-brained  expedition 
as  the  present — one  which  should  serioiisly  involve  her  reputa- 
tion 1  To  perform  this  office  will  really  be  to  save  this  reputa- 
tion ;  and  if  the  lady  does  not  know  her  own  mind,  it  is  high 
time  she  had  somebody  to  teach  her  all  necessary  lessons  in  fu- 
ture." 

Such  were  the  rapid  conclusions  of  the  rector,  under  the  coer- 
cive terrors  of  Campbell's  pistols.  The  latter  gave  him  but  lit- 
tle time.  He  saw  that  the  parson  was  alarmed  and  prepared  to 
yield.     He  had  no  doubt  of  the  pliant  nature  of  the  lady. 

"Hark  ye,  Mr.  Ellington,  I  am  willing  to  reason  with  you, 
even  though  I  shoot  you.  Shoot  you  I  will,  and  shoot  her,  and 
shoot  myself,  rather  than  go  back  to  the  city  to  be  a  finger  point 

for  every  d d  blockhead  in  the  garrison  !     Now,  look  you, 

to  what  is  the  common  sense  of  the  subject.     Do  you  suppose 
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that  Miss  Phelps  rode  out  with  me  to  Goose  Creek — with  me 
alone — unless  she  understood  that  my  purpose  was  honorable 
marriage  ?  You  can  not  surely  suppose  her  a  simpleton.  What 
then  1  Shall  I  disappoint  her  reasonable  calculations  1  WiU 
you  contribute  to  this  result,  at  the  manifest  risk  of  this  lady's 

character  ?     By ,  sir,  you  shall  not !     We  shall  both  perish 

first.  Eise,  Paulina,  my  love.  Mr.  Ellington  sees  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  all  I  say." 

Campbell  took  the  lady's  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  into 
her  eye,  with  that  mixed  smile  of  deviltry  and  affection  which 
he  had  shown  her  in  the  maddest  moments  of  their  morning 
drive.  8he  rose  as  if  unconsciously — passively  yielding  at  his 
will — and,  in  this  action,  she  afforded  to  the  rector  an  opportu- 
nity of  complying  with  the  demand  which  his  courage  did  not 
allow  him  any  longer  to  oppose.  He  conducted  the  couple  into 
the  parlor,  and  prepared  his  books.  We  may  pass  over  a  brief 
period  of  delay  consumed  in  preliminaries,  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  impatience  of  Campbell.  His  madness  had  so  much 
method  in  it,  as  never  for  a  moment  to  allow  him  to-  lose  any- 
thing that  he  had  gained.  He  still  continued,  by  words  and  ac- 
tions, to  keep  up  the  apprehensions  of  the  rector  and  the  terror 
of  the  damsel.  To  the  latter  he  said,  while  the  former  was  ma- 
king his  preparations — 

"  It  is  a  sublime  thing  to  perish  with  one  that  we  love !  I 
have  always  thought  well  of  French  passion,  from  the  frequency 
of  this  habit  among  that  people.  A  couple,  traly  devoted,  will 
say  to  each  other  other — '  We  are  happy — why  should  we  en- 
danger our  love  by  exposing  it  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time  ?  We 
might  change — a  terrible  caprice  might  endanger  both  hearts — 
and  familiarity  produces  coldness,  and  age  neglect.  Better  es- 
cape this  peril.  Now,  that  love  is  secure,  let  us  die  together !' 
And  they  agree,  and  suffocate  themselves  with  charcoal,  dyin^ 
together  in  the  sweetest  embrace ;  or,  they  drown  together,  and 
are  taken  up  locked  in  each  other's  arms ;  or,  the  man  shoof  s 
the  woman,  and  taking  her  upon  his  bosom,  in  this  attitude 
Bhoots  himself!     This  is  love — this  is  to  be  beloved  !" 

And,  thus  speaking,  he  kissed  the  pistol  in  his  grasp,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  embraces  a  benefactor.     Poor  Paulina  had  not  a 
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word  to  utter.  When  the  rector  prepared  to  officiate,  Campbell 
still  kept  one  of  the  pfstols  in  his  grasp,  and,  sometimes,  as  if  un- 
consciously, would  point  it,  taking  aim  the  while,  with  a  nice 
precision,  at  the  mirror,  or  the  pictures  against  the  wall,  or 
through  the  windows.  To  the  ceremonial  requisitions,  Paulina 
nodded  droopingly ;  — an  action  that  the  rector  preferred  to  con- 
stnie  into  a  proof  of  modesty  rather  than  of  fear.  But  the  cere- 
mony was  performed ;  and,  flinging  a  purse  containing  ten  guin- 
eas into  the  hands  of  the  parson,  Campbell  exclaimed' — 

"We  have  saved  the  horse,  Paulina ;  I  knew  we  should  :  but 
it  is  at  the  peril  of  Stock's  life.   By:  Jupiter,  but  he  will  swear  !" 

We  must  do  our  madman  the  justice  to  say  that  he  closed  the 
ceremony  by  most  affectionately  kissing  the  bride,  and  by  wrap- 
ping her  in  an  embrace,  as  fervent  as  was  ever  yet  vouchsafed 
by  a  devoted  lover.  Then,  leaving  her  with  the  rector,  he  sal- 
lied forth  to  give  orders  for  the  harnessing  of  his  trotter  to  the 
vehicle.* 

"  This  is  a  strange  proceeding,  Mrs.  Campbell ;"  remarked  the 
rector. 

"  Very,  sir,"  cried  the  newly-wedded  wife,  clasping  her  hands 
with  strong  emotion  ;  —  "  but  what  couJd  I  do  1" 

Further  explanations  were,  perhaps,  fortunately  arrested  at 
this  moment,  by  a  clamor  and  a  loud  shouting,  which. sounded 
from  the  road  without.  The  rector  moved  to  the  entrance,  fol- 
lowed by  Paulina,  and  there  discovered  a  British  dragoon,  riding 
at  full  speed  up  to  the  dwelling.  Meanwhile,  the  horse  was  har- 
nessed to  the  gig  of  Mad  Archy,  and  that  worthy,  more  magnifi- 
cent than  ever  in  his  carriage,  was  just  about  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  piazza,  when  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the, 
dragoon. 

This  dragoon,  as  the  reader  will  readily  conjecture,  was  the 
fugitive  who   had  succeeded  in  making  his   escape  from  the 

*  It  may  be  a  proper  precaution  only,  to  assure  the  reader  that  the  mar- 
riage thus  described,  did  actually  take  place,  under  these  very  circumstan- 
ces, and  between  these  very  parties;  the  Kev. Edward  Ellington  officiating 
as  above.  He,  himself,  subsequently  reported  all  the  particulars.  We  may 
add,  that  long  after,  Mrs.  Campbell  admitted  that  she  had  been  surprised 
and  terrified  into  the  act;  thit  she  had  never  seriously  thought  of  Archy 
Campbell  for  a  husband. 
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"  Quarter  House,"  and  ftom  the  grasp  of  Walton's  partisans,  at 
the  moment  when  his  companion  was  taken.  He  had  been 
pursued,  for  several  miles,  very  closely  by  a  couple  of  Walton's 
troopers ;  but,  through  the  merits  of  his  stout  English  dragoon 
horsey  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  leave  them  behind  him. 
That  they  still  pursued,  he  had  no  reason  to  question,  and  a  cer- 
tain urgent  conviction  of  his  danger,  led  him  very  readily  to 
place  himself  entirely  under  the  direction  of  Mad  Archy.  He 
had  almost  unconsciously  followed  the  track  of  Campbell's 
wheels,  and  now  only  drew  his  breath  with  ease,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  so  famous  a  fire-eater ! 
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If  anything  moved  by  what  he  heard,  the  feehngs  of  Camp- 
bell, as  he  listened  to  the  narrative  of  the  dragoon,  were  rather 
of  a  sort  to  welcome  the  tidings  with  delight,  than  to  recoil  from 
them  with  apprehension.  Strife,  tumult,  the  hazard  of  the  die, 
the  rare  provocation  to  wild  adventure,  were  things  grateful 
to  his  impulsive  temper.  But  he  subjected  the  fiigitive  to 
close  and  sensible  cross-examination.  From  him,  however,  he 
gathered  little  beyond  the  simple  facts  detailed  at  his  first  en- 
trance. How  he  and  his  comrade  had  been  surprised  by  a 
goodly  host ;  the  latter  knocked  down  and  taken,  and  himself 
pursued  tUl  within  three  miles  of  the  parsonage; — this  was  all 
that  he  could  tell.  Of  the  captivity  of  Williamson  he  knew 
nothing.  Campbell  readily  conjectured  it ;  and,  assuming  this 
to  be  the  object  of  the  expedition  of  the  partisans,  he  at  once 
conceived  the  full  danger  of  the  captive.  He  was  also  per- 
suaded, from  what  he  heard,  that  they  had  disappeared  from 
the  scene  of  action  as  soon  as  they  had  secured  their  victim. 
He  reasoned  for  their  policy  with  reference  to  their  necessities, 
and  reasoned  justly.  A  squad  of  fifty  light-horse  were  not  likely 
to  linger  long  in  a  neighborhood  so  near  to  the  city  garrison 
after  such  an  adventure.   His  decision  was  taken  almost  instantly, 

"  Paulina,  my  love,  let  us  be  off !  "We  must  push  with  all 
speed  for  the  city  !  Not  a  moment  to  spare.  Parson  Ellington, 
a  thousand  thanks,  for  the  spontaneous  manner  in  which  you 
have  complied  with  my  wishes  !" 

This  was  spoken  with  a  delightful  grin,  that  caused  a  deep 
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suflFusion  upon  the  cheek  of  the  rector.  But  the  disquiet  which 
he  felt  did  not  prevent  him  from  expostulating  with  the  husband 
upon  the  peril  of  taking  his  wife  with  him  upon  such  an  adven- 
ture, threatened,  as  he  was,  with  enemies  upon  the  road. 

"  You  will  surely  leave  Mrs.  Camphell  in  my  protection, 
nntil " 

"  Devil  a  bit  will  I !  In  your  protection,  forsooth  !  As  well 
ask  me  to  employ  the  wolf  to  keep  my  flocks.  Ho  !  ho  !  rever- 
ent sir.  He  who  has  but  a  single  diamond,  and  that  so  precious, 
will  do  well  to  keep  it  in  his  single  bosom  only.  Shall  I  just  get 
a  wife  to  part  with  her  so  soon  ?  I  were  as  mad  as  my  worst 
enemies  are  pleased  to  consider  me,  were  I  to  do  so  ridiculous  a 
thing ;  and,  suffer  me  to  say,  meaning  no  particular  personal  dis- 
paragement to  yourself,  Mr.  Ellington,  that  I  have  no  such  faith 
in  your  cloth,  as  to  leave  to  any  of  the  brotherhood  the  keeping 
of  my  ewe  lamb.  She  goes  with  me.  She  is  a  soldier's  wife.  We 
will  encounter  the  danger  together.  Toil  shall  carry  one  of  my 
pistols,  Paulina  !  You  shall !  They  are  both  charged  with  a 
brace  of  bullets !  And  when  I  say  the  word,  look  you,  then 
shall  you  thrust  out  the  weapon  thus,  full  in  the  face  of  the 
assailant,  and,  keeping  your  eye  open  all  the  time,  you  will  pull 
tenderly  upon  this  little  bit  of  curved  iron,  do  you  see,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  affair  to  me  !" 

Campbell  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  while  giving  these 
iustnictions.  The  rector  was  too  much  disconcerted  by  his 
speech  to  expostulate  any  further,  and  the  bold-hesirted  Paulina 
was  as  much  subdued  as  if  she  had  been  caged  for  six  months 
on  bread  and  water. 

"  See  to  your  pistols  !"  said  Campbell  to  the  dragoon,  as  he 
lifted  the  passive  wife  into  the  vehicle.  "  We  shall  have  a  glo- 
rious day  of  it,  Paulina.  By  my  soul,  you  are  a  heroine ! 
There,  my  angel,  I  put  oiie  of  these  bull-dOgs  behind  you.  He 
shall  give  tongue  at  a  moment's  warning.     You  do  not  fear,  eh?" 

■  No  !"  was  the  faint  response. 

"  I  thought  not  I — Good-by  to  ye,  parson  !  We  shall  pay  you 
another  visit"  at  seed-time  and  harvest! — There,  my  lad!" 
throwing  the  servant  a  couple  of  shillings.  "  And  now,  my 
blood,  my  beauty,  now  that  I  have  saved  you  from  the  rapacious 
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jrasp  of  Stock,  show  your  gratitude  by  showing  your  best  heels. 
Phew !" — a  wild  whistle,  followed  by  a  flourish,  smack,  and 
sharp  application  of  the  whip,  and  the  goodly  trotter  went  off  at 
a  bound  that  soon  left  the  parsonage  out  of  sight  behind  them. 

"  Now  am  I  the  happiest  of  living  men,  Paulina !  I  have  the 
best  horse  and  the  loveliest  wife  in  the  country  !  I  shall  mark 
this  day  with  a  white  stone  in  my  calendar.  How  that  mame- 
luke,  old  Stocki  will  growl !  By  Jupiter,  a  treble  triumph !  I 
have  not  only  won  you,  but  conquered  him,  and  saved  Bucepha- 
lus !  My  precious  !  what  say  you ;  shall  we  make  the  drive  to 
Charleston  in  an  hour  ?     We  can  do  it !" 

"  It  will  kill  your  horse  !" 

"  Very  likely  !  But  I  feel  happy  enough  to  be  killing  some- 
thing, and  if  these  d — d  rebels  do  not  give  us  a  chance  at  them, 
I  shall  be  wolfish  before  we  get  in  town.  Hark  you,  my  good 
fellow,"  to  the  dragoon,  "  how  many  pursued  you,  do  you  say  ]" 

"  Two,  major,  that  I  saw  close  after  me.  There  were  many 
more  at  the  '  Quarter.' " 

•'  How  many  ?" 

"  More  than  fifty." 

"  But  only  two  pursued  you  ?  Why  the  d — 1  didn't  you  show 
fight,  when  you  had  drawn  them  out  of  the  reach  of  their  com- 
rades?    You  were  well  armed,  had  your  sabre  and  pistols?" 

"  One  of  them  I  had  already  emptied,  major." 

"  Well !  the  other  was  enough ;  the  sword  for  one  of  the 
rebels,  and  the  pistol  for  his  mate.  Look  you,  my  good  fellow, 
if  you  show  no  better  spirit  while  with  me,  I  '11  shoot  you  my- 
self; nay,  my  wife  shall  do  it !  Look  you,  Paulina,  use  your 
pistol  upon  this  brave  dragoon  the  moment  that  you  see  him 
disposed  to  skulk.  That  she  may  be  able  to  do  it  cleverly,  my 
good  fellow,  do  you  ride  on  the  left ;  keep  just  five  paces  ahead 
of  the  chair,  that  you  may  be  within  easy  range ;  and  see  that 
you  keep  up.  I  warn  you  that  you  will  have  to  gallop  like 
thunder  if  you  expect  to  do  so  ;  but  if  you  do  not  keep  up  the 
Philistines  will  be  upon  you !  Phew !"  and  the  usual  whistle 
concluded  the  speech,  and  was  followed  by  a  smart  flourish  and 
smack  of  the  whip. 

The  dragoon  obeyed  orders ;  placed  himself  on  the  left  of  the 
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vehicle,  and  rode  under  the  constant  terror  of  the  lady's  pistol 
The  speed  of  Campbell's  trotter  kept  the  dragoon's  charger  at  a 
strain,  and,  as  he  had  been  compelled  to  tax  his  utmost  strengtl 
and  spirit  in  his  flight  from  the  partisans.  Mad  Archy  was  soon 
forced  to  see  that  if  he  did  not  relax  in  his  requisitions,  the  poor 
beast  of  the  dragoon  would  be  dead-foundered  and  broken- 
winded. 

"  Ho  !  there  !  It's  a  bore  to  hold  him ;  but,  d — ^n  your  beast, 
I  must  not  kill  him,  if  I  kill  my  own,  and  to  leave  you,  witliout 
the  protection  of  myself  and  wife,  would  be  pretty  much  to  kill 
you  too.  The  rebels  would  swallow  you  at  a  mouthful.  So 
hold  up,  and  let  the  elephant  creep  awhile  in  these  sandy 
places." 

The  dragoon  was  very  well  pleased  to  do  as  lie  was  com- 
manded. He  had  an  affection  for  his  charger,  which,  pressed 
much  longer  as  he  had  been,  would,  he  well  knew,  be  very  soon 
in  a  condition  rendering  him  fit  for  dog's  meat  only.  The  prog- 
ress of  both  horses  subsided  for  a  while  into  a  walk,  Campbell 
taking  advantage  of  every  piece  of  hard  ground,  to  make  up  by 
an  increased  speed  for  lost  time.  In  this  way  they  reached  the 
"  Quarter  House"  without  encountering  any  interruption. 

They  saw  no  enemies.  It  is  probable  that  the  partisans  of 
Walton,  finding  the  pursuit  of  the  dragoon  unavailing,  and  con- 
tent with  having  driven  him  off  sufficiently  far,  wheeled  about 
and  took  the  route  back,  as  instructed  by  their  superior.  It  is 
possible  only  that  they  lurked  in  concealment  on  the  road-side, 
and  forebore  the  attack  upon  a  party  of  which  one  of  the  num- 
ber was  a  woman.  At  the  "Quarter  House,"  Campbell  obtained 
full  particulars  from  the  hostess,  of  the  seizure  of  "Williamson. 
He  also  discovered  by  whom  he  had  been  made  captive. 
Charged  with  these  particulars,  he  pushed  with  all  speed  for  the 
city,  leaving  the  dragoon  to  follow  at  his  leisure,  the  road  thence 
being  considered  safe  from  the  partisans. 

We  pass  over  unnecessary  details.  The  reader  will  suppose 
the  newly-married  wife,  "  so  wildly  wooed,  so  strangely  won," 
to  have  been  safely  and  quietly  disposed  of  at  her  own  habita- 
tion. Mad  Archy  then  hun-ied  away  to  Balfour's  quarters, 
vheie  he  found  the  usual  guard  at  the  entrance.     But  Balfoiir 
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himself  was  absent,  and  our  Benedick  proceeded  to  seek  him  at 
his  usual  haunts.  But  he  failed  in  the  search  at  Barry's  domi- 
cil  in  Queen  street ;  failed  equally  at  the  house  of  the  beautiful 
Harvey  in  Beaufain ;  and,  after  vain  inquiries  here  and  there, 
he  at  length  obtained  a  clew  which  conducted  him  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  Mrs.  Singleton,  in  Church  street.  But,  before  reaching 
this  point,  he  contrived,  in  passing,  to  stop  at  Stock's  quarters, 
and  report  events,  which  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  make  so 
gratifying  to  the  old  major  as  they  were  to  himself.  He  found  the 
aiajor  engaged  at  his  toilet  for  the  evening.  A  few  words  sufficed 
to  empty  his  budget  of  the  matter  most  interesting  to  himself. 

"  Those  guineas.  Stock ;  they  are  now  absolutely  necessary 
to  my  establishment." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  fool  ?" 

"  Mean  !  That  I  am  man-ied,  and  to  Paulina  Phelps.  The 
Sultana  is  mine,  and  that  saves  me  the  Sultan." 

"  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Stock. 

"  Very  likely  j  but  you  will  have  to  believe  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling— and  pay  for  your  slow  faith  in  the  bargain.  We  were 
hitched  for  lite,  man  and  wife,  this  very  day,  at  the  Goose  Creek 
parsonage,  Ellington,  the  rector,  presiding,  and  your  humble 
servant  submitting.  You  will  hear  all  soon  enough.  I  don't 
want  your  guineas  until  you  are  satisfied ;  but  that  will  be  to- 
morrow. Meanwhile,  there's  news — work  on  hand — and  a 
very  great  mischief.  General  Williamson  has  been  captured  by 
the  rebels.     Please  prepare  accordingly." 

"Begone  with  you  for  a  madman,  as  you  are.  The  thing's 
impossible." 

"  I  grant  you ;  but  nevertheless  quite  true." 

"  If  it  be  so,  by  all  the  powers,  I  shall  pray  that  Harley 
may  make  you  quite  indifferent  to  your  wife  and  my  money. 
I'll  help  him  to  cut  your  throat ;  by  G — d,  I  will !" 

"  I  think  your  malice  may  lead  you  to  it,  very  nearly.  But* 
talking  of  throat-cutting,  reminds  me  that  General  Williamson 
is  in  danger  of  a  short-cord,  and  five  minutes  only  to  say  grace 
in  it.  He  was  captured  to-day,  by  Colonel  Walton,  with  a 
party,  at  the  Quarter  House.  I  am  now  looking  for  Balfour  t« 
givfl  him  the  tidings." 
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"  Well ;  he  wiU  be  grateful  for  them,  no  doubt.  Seek  him  at 
the  widow  Singleton's.  He  is  there  now  pretty  constantly. 
The  star  in  the  ascendant  is  Walton's  daughter.  He  will  be 
delighted  to  show  her  how  many  are  the  obligations  he  owes  to 
tlie  family." 

Leaving  the  old  major  in  no  good  humor,  Campbell  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  the  designated  dwelling,  where  he  found 
Balfour  in  no  pleasant  humor  at  the  interruption.  But,  when  he 
heard  the  intelligence  brought  by  Mad  Archy,  he  was  aghast. 
It  took  him  no  long  time  to  learn  all  the  particulars,  and  to 
anticipate  all  the  consec[uences." 

"  Great  God !"  said  he,  "  Walton  will  hang  him  !" 

"  Very  likely,"  was  the  cool  reply.  ..."  When  a  man  turns 
traitor  to  his  colors,  hanging  forms  a  part  of  the  understanding. 
It  is  the  peril  always  incurred  in  such  cases." 

"  But  we  must  save  him  if  we  can  !" 

"  If  they  mean  to  hang  him  at  all,  it  is  probably,  too  late. 
Hope  and  tree  are  too  convenient  in  our  forests,  to  render  much 
delay  necessary.'' 

"  They  may  delay  with  the  view  to  a  formal  trial.  A  provin- 
cial colonel  will  seldom  venture  on  any  such  decided  measure  as 
execution  without  trial." 

"  According  to  all  accounts,  Walton  is  an  exception  to  this  rule; 
The  surprise  and  capture  show  boldness  enough,  here,  within 
five  miles  of  the  city ;  and  why  this  audacity,  unless  they 
designed  to  make  an  example  of  the  captive.]" 

"  Granted ;  but  a  hurried  execution  wiU  afford  no  such  example 
as  they  require.  They  wiU  aim  at  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of 
their  justice.  In  that  is  our  hope.  We  must  move  promptly. 
Campbell,  do  you  get  your  command  in  readiness.  Go  to  Major 
Fraser,  instantly,  and  let  him  call  out  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
garrison.  To  horse  all  of  you,  and  scatter  in  piusuit.  There  is 
no  time  to  be  lost." 

His  commands  were  instantly  obeyed ;  and,  stripping  the  city 
of  all  its  horse,  Major  Fraser  led  his  forces  that  very  night  in 
pursuit  of  our  partisans.  Mad  Archy  was  hurried  away  wth 
his  squadron,  with  a  moment  only  allowed  him  for  leave-taking 
with  his  wife.     He  bore  the  necessity  like  a  philosopher  of  the 
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/jtoic  orderj  Folding  the  lady  in  an  embrace  rather  more  fer- 
vent than  scrupulous,  he  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  show 
the  courage  proper  to  a  soldier's  wife. 

"These  rebels  shall  pay  for  our  privations,  Paula-Paulina! 
I  almost  wish  that  I  were  a  Cherokee,  that  I  migJit  be  justified 
in  bringing  you  a  score  of  scalps  for  your  bridal  trophies  !  But, 
if  there  be  any  sooty  captives  to  be  taken,  you  shall  have  spoil 
enough.  Theise,  my  beauty  !  One  more  smack  !  Remember, 
if  I  perish,  Stock  has  no  claim  upon  my. Arabian,  and  you  have 
a  claim  for  fifty  guineas  upon  him.  I  may  die  in  your  debt, 
Paula-Paulina,  but  not  in  his.     There !  another !  smack !" 

And  with  this  characteristic  speech  and  parting,  mad  Archy 
hurried  from  the  dwelling,  leaving  his  wife  quite  unprepared  to 
determine  whether  his  death  in  battle  would  really  be  an  evil 
or  a  blessing.  We  must  in  charity  condude  that  her  reflections 
were  finally  put  at  rest  by  conclusions  favorable  to  their  mutual 
fortune. 

We  must  not  forget  what  took  place  between  Balfour  and 
Katharine  Walton,  when,  after  the!  departure  of  Archy  Camp- 
bell, he  returned  to  the  apartment  where  he  had  left  her.  He 
had  been,  as  we  may  conjecture,  urging  indirectly  a  suit  which 
her  reserves  had  too  much  discouraged  to  suffer  him  to  pm-sue  a 
policy  more  frank.  He  had  been  doing  the  amiable,  after  his 
fashion,  for  a  good  hour  before  Campbell  had  appeared.,  In  this 
aspect,  his  deportment  had  been  forbeaiing  and  unobtrusive ; 
his  solicitude  had  been  as  gentle  and  delicate  as  was  possible  to 
his  nature ;  marked,  indeed,  by  a  degree  of  timidity  which  had 
been  steadily  on  the  increase  from  the  moment  when  his  interest 
first  began,  in  the  lady  and,  her  fortunes.  The  controlling 
dignity  of  her  character  had  sensibly  coerced  and  checked  the 
presumption  natural  to  his,  and  he  was  thus,  perforce,  compelled 
to  submit  to  an  influence  which  he  felt  as  a  curb,  from  which  he 
would  have  found  it  a  real  pleasure  to  break  away,  if,  in  doing 
this,  he  should  not  thereby  forfeit  other  objects  even  more 
grateful  to  him  than  the  license  which  he  loved.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  tidings  brought  him  of  Williamson's  capture,  and 
of  Walton's  agency  in  that  event,  were  suggestive  to  his  mind 
of  a  mode  of  accounting  with  the  daughter  of  the  rebel,  in  such 
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a  way,  as  not  to  compromise  his  own  suit,  yet  to  euable  bim  in 
some  degree  to  exercise  his  freedom. 

"  Miss  Walton,"  he  said,  with  serious  countenance,  "  my  esteem 
for  you  comes  greatly  in  conflict  with  my  duty." 

"  How  so,  sir  V 

"  You  can  not  know  how  indulgently  I  have  forborne  in  your 
case  abeady,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  the  loyalists  in  the 
garrison.  But  I  have  just  received  intelligence  which  makes 
it  almost  criminal  for  me  to  regard  any  of  your  name  with 
favor." 

"  Indeed,  sir?"  curiously,  but  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Miss  Walton.    Your  father — " 

"  Ah  !  sir :  what  of  my  father  V  more  anxiously. 

"  He  seems  resolute  to  deprive  his  friends  of  all  power  of  sSf 
ving  him,  or  saving  his  daughter." 

A  pause.     He  was  answered  only  with  a  smile. 

"You  do  not  seem  curious,  Miss  Walton?" 

"  Well,  sir — since  you  desire  it — what  of  my  father  I' 

"  He  has  done  that,  Miss  Walton,  which,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rebel,  would  conduct  all  his  connections  to  the  provost, 
and  work  a  complete  forfeiture  of  all  their  possessions,  and  of  all 
hope  of  the  future  favor  of  our  sovereign.  He  has  audaciously 
surprised  and  captured  General  Williamson,  almost  within  sight 
of  the  garrison." 

"  General  Wilhamson  was  a  traitor  to  bis  country !  I  see 
nothing  in  this  but  the  act  of  an  open  enemy,  and  such  my 
father  has  frankly  avowed  himself  to  your  sovereign  and  his 
armies." 

"  Very  true ;  but  General  Williamson,  if  a  traitor  to  the  rebel 
cause,  is  true  to  that  of  his  sovereign.  If  a  hair  of  his  head  suf- 
fers at  the  hands  of  your  father,  I  fear,  Miss  Walton,  that  hia 
pardon  wiU  be  impossible." 

'■  It  will  be  time  enough.  Colonel  Balfour,  to  think  of  his  par- 
don, when  the  attitude  of  my  father  shall  be  that  of  supplication." 

The  maiden  answered  proudly.  Balfour's  reply  was  made 
with  a  deliberate  gravity  which  had  its  effect  on  his  hearer  in 
her  own  despite. 

"  And  you  may  vei.y  soon  behold  him  in  that  attitude.  Miss 
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Walton ;  needing  and  entreating  mercy  without  finding  it.  I 
have  been  compelled  to  order  out  my  entire  cavalry  in  pursuit. 
They  will  spare  no  speed — they  will  forego  no  efforts,  for  the 
recapture  of  General  Williamson,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
rebel  squadron.  Should  they  succeed,  which  is  highly  probable 
— should  your  father  fall  into  their  hands,  I  shall  not  be  rtble  to 
answer  for  his  life.  It  will  need  all  my  efforts,  and  I  shall  labor 
in  the  very  teeth  of  dtity,  if  I  strive  to  save  him  from  his  fate. 
What  shall  move  me  to  these  exertibns — why  should  I  so  laJbor 
in  his  behalf?  There  is  but  one  consideration.  Miss  Walton, 
but  one!  Tour  hand,  your  heart,  yotir  affections,  in  return  for 
those  which  I  now  proffer  you." 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke  these  words,  but  she  instantly 
withdrew  it  from  his  grasp. 

"  Colonel  Balfour,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  silent  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present.  You  describe  my 
father  to  be  in  a  situation  of  great  danger.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  believe  in  this  danger.  But  if  your  report  be  true,  it  is 
neither  a  proof  of  your  affection  nor  your  magnanimity  that  I 
should  be  addressed  to  this  effect,  and  at  this  junctm-e.  Let  me 
beg  your  forbearance.  You  have  given  me  sufficient  cause  for 
sad  thought ;  for  apprehensions  which  forbid  all  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  which  you  speak." 

"  But  you  do  not  forbid  the  subject  V  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  And  of  what  avail  that  1  should  ?  I  have  already,  more 
than  once,  entreated  your  forbearance.  If  I  could  hope  that 
my  command  would  be  regarded,  when  my  entreaty  is  not,  the 
word  should  be  spoken.  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  tell  you  that 
the  subject  is  ungracious  to  me,  that  you  only  give  me  pain,  that 
I  can  not  see  you  in  the  character  which  you  assume  ?" 

"It  is  no  assumption.  It  is  felt,  it  is  real!  Miss  Walton,  I 
love  you  as  fervently  as  man  ever  yet  loved  woman." 

He  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  again  endeavored  to  possess 
himself  of  her  hand.     She  rose  calmly,  and  with  dignity. 

"  Colonel  Balfour,  this  must  not  be  !  I  must  leave  you.  I 
can  not  entertain  your  suit.  That  you  may  be  sure  that  I  am 
sincere,  know  that  my  affections  are  wholly  given  to  another." 

"What!"  he  cried,  with  an  impatience  almost  amounting  to 
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anger,  which  he  did  not  endeavor  to  conceal;  "what!  is  it 
then  true?  You  are  engaged  to  that  rascally  outlyer,  Single- 
ton?" 

"  Enough,  Colonel  Balfour ;  this  was  not  necessary  to  satisfy 
me  of  your  character,  and  to  teach  me  what  is  due  to  mine.  I 
leave  you,  sir.  In  fiiture,  I  shall  much  prefer  that  we  should 
not  meet." 

"  You  will  repent  this  haste.  Miss  Walton !" 

"  I  may  suffer  for  it,  sir  !" 

"  By  the  Eternal,  but  you  shall  suffer  for  it !" 

She  waived  her  hand  with  dignity,  bowed  her  head  slightly, 
and  passed  into  an  inner  apartment.  The  lips  of  BaUbnr  were 
firmly  set  together.  He  watched  with  eyes  of  fiery  hostility  the 
door  through  which  the  maiden  had  departed ;  then,  after  the 
pause  of  a  few  seconds,  striking  his  fist  fiercely  upon  the  table, 
he  exclaimed — 

"  She  shall  pay  for  this,  by  all  that's  damnable !" 

In  the  next  moment  he  darted  out  of  the  dwelling,  and  made 
his  way,  with  mixed  feelings,  which  left  him  doubtful  where  to 
tarn,  toward  the  residence  of  la  belle  Harvey. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

WALTON'S   CAMP. 

The  stir  atid  excitement  in  the  good  city  of  Charleston,  now, 
had  scarcely  been  equalled  by  any  event  occurring  since  its  con- 
quest by  the  British.  The  loyalists  were  everywhere  in  alarm, 
dreading  that  every  moment's  intelligence  would  bring  them  ac- 
counts of  the  summary  execution  of  Williamson ;  and  in  his 
fate,  they  perceived  lowering  intimations  of  their  own,  at  the 
hands  of  the  patriots,  should  the  events  of  war  throw  them  into 
the  same  predicament.  For  the  same  reason,  the  patriots  in  the 
city  were  in  a  high  state  of  exultation.  The  avenger  was  at 
work  to  redress  their  grievances,  and  to  exact  bloody  atonement 
for  the  wrongs,  the  insults,  the  injuries,  which  they  had  been 
made  to  suffer.  The  exertions  of  the  officers  in  garrison,  had 
set  the  entire  cavalry  of  the  British  in  motion,  soon  after  the 
commands  of  Balfour  had  been  given  ;  and  that  very  night,  as 
we  have  seen,  Major  Fraser,  with  an  ample  force,  set  forth  in 
pursjuit  of  Walton.  Of  course  both  parties  were  in  a  state  of 
equal  excitement  for  the  result  of  this  expedition.  Fraser  ob- 
tained his  clews  en  route,  and  was  soon  across  the  Ashley.  Our 
acquaintance,  mad  Archy  Campbell,  we  may  mention,  conducted 
one  of  the  strongest  of  his  detachments,  which  were  all  soon 
dispersed  in  several  directions,  as  the  whole  cf  them  approached 
the  Edisto.  Leaving  them  to  hunt  out  their  game  as  they  best 
could,  let  us  once  more  join  the  partisans. 

Walton  had  selected,  for  his  temporary  camp,  a  very  pretty 
spot  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Combahee.  His  own  quarters 
were  taken  up  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  plantation  which  his 
troops  occupied — an  airy,  comfortable  habitation,  the  proprie- 
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tors  of  which  were  in  exile.  His  sentinels  and  videttes  were  so 
placed  as  to  secure  all  the  avenues  to  the  place,  and  his  scouts 
ranged  freely  for  a  considerable  distance  around  it.  With  ordi- 
ry  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  subordinates  to  whom  these  du- 
ties were  assigned,  there  could  be  no  possible  danger  of  sur- 
prise ;  and  the  commander  of  the  party,  feeling  himself  secure, 
was  enabled  to  bestow  his  attention  upon  his  several  prisoners. 
Major  Proctor  was  one  of  these  prisoners,  but  he  was  held  in 
no  duresse  beyond  that  of  coiu-tesy  ;  his  word  being  taken  that 
he  would  make  no  endeavor  to  escape,  if  subjected  to  no  bonds 
but  those  of  honor.  Even  these  were  to  be  released,  now  that 
an  interval,  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  safety,  had  been  thrown 
between  the  partisans  and  all  pursuers  from  the  city.  It  was  at 
dinner  that  day  that  Colonel  Walton  was  pleased  to  say  to  his 
guest,  or  prisoner,  that  he  should  be  free  in  the  morning  to  depart. 

"  You  will  need,"  said  he,  "  less  than  two  days'  ea&y  riding 
to  reach  town,  and  may  as  well  remain  till  to-morrow,  and  take 
an  early  start  with  the  sun.  I  trust,  Major  Proctor,  that  you 
will  have  seen  in  your  detention  thus  far  nothing  less  than  an 
absolute  necessity,  which  I  could  not  escape." 

"  I  have  nothing,  Colonel  Walton,  of  which  I  conld  possibly 
domplain.  You  have  treated  me  with  great  courtesy  and- kind- 
ness, and  the  release  which  you  grant  me,  without  any  equiva 
lent,  is  a  debt  which  I  shall  always  cheerfully  acknowledge  and 
requite." 

While  dinner  was  under  discussion,  a  sergeant  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  summoned  M'Kel 
vey,  one  of  Walton's  officers,  away  from  the  company.  He  re- 
turned a  moment  after  with  the  tidings  that  one  of  the  prisoners 
had  somehow  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 

"  It  appears,  by  the  way.  Major  Proctor,"  said  M'Kelvey, 
"  that  the  fellow  was  a  servant  of  yours.  This  I  have  just  as- 
certained. He  was  taken  about  the  same  time  with  yourself, 
while  returning  from  Dorchester." 

"Ha  !"  exclaimed  Proctor,  with  surprise.  "Is  it  possible  1 
He  taken?" 

"  Had  you  mentioned  him,  major,"  said  Walton,  "  I  should 
have  placed  him  in  your  hands." 
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"  It  is,  perhaps,  better  thjit  jou  did  not.  Had  yon  done  so, 
I  had  most  probably  shot  him.  He  is  a  scoundrel,  [f  taken 
following  me  from  I)oi;chester,  he  was  a  spy  upon  my  actions, 
commissioned  by  my  enemies.     And  he  has  escaped  1  * 

"  Within  an  hour,"  replied  M'Kelvey. 

"  You  will  do  well  to  pursue  him,"  said  Proctor.  "  He  is 
a  consummate  scoundrel,  and  will  bring  your  enemies  upon 
you." 

"  Scarcely,  for  we  shall  be  away  by  sunset,  leaving  you  in 
possession  of  the  mansion.  We  can  spare  no  time,  now,  for  pur- 
suit, and  the  fellow  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  Had  we  known 
his  relations,  to  you  before,  we  might  have  prevented  this  ;  but 
— fill.  Major  Proctor  ;  do  not  let  it  annoy  you.  This  is  choice 
old  Madeira,  such  as  seldom  honors  our  camp." 

Proctor  filled  the  glass  mechanically  ;  his  brow  contracted 
with  thought,  and  his  imagination  readily  suggesting  to  him  that 
circumstance's  had,  strangely  enough,  woven  around  him  a  web 
of  increasing  meshes,  rendering  his  case  more  than  ever  com- 
plicated. With  an  effort,  he  shook  off  this  mood,  and  abruptly 
addressed  Colonel  Walton  in  reference  to  his  more  distinguished 
captive. 

"  Pardon  me,  Colonel  Walton,  but  you  have  another  prisoner. 
Pray  tell  me  what  is  your  design  with  regard, to  General  Wil- 
liamson 1" 

"He  is  a  traitor,  Major  Proctor,  to  our  cause  !"  was  the  stem 
reply. 

"Yes,  but " 

"  There  is  but  one  fate  for  such." 

"  But  you — yow  will  not  be  the  voluntary  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment,]" 

"  I  would  not  if  I  could  eseape  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  hands  of  Marion  or  Greene,  I  would  gladly  do. 
so,  but :— " 

"  There  is  no  need  of  this.  Col.  Walton,"  said  M'Kelvey  im- 
patiently ;  "  I  iknow  not  any  right  that  we  have  to  shuffle  off  an 
unpleasant  duty  upon  others.  It  is  our  duty  to  try  this  traitor, 
or  it  is  not.  He  deserves  punishment,  or  he  does  not.  He  is 
in  our  hands,  and  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  hung  at  Camden  and 
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other  places,  by  Oornwallis  and  his  tory  allies,  demand  that  he 
shall  not  be  sufifered  to  escape  without  his  deserts.  I  am  for  do- 
ing my  duty.  If  we  delay,  we  may  lose  him.  We  ought  not  to 
risk  the  chances  of  securing  justice,  by  any  wild  attempt  to  con- 
vey such  a  prisoner  quite  across  the  country,  from  the  extreme 
south  to  extreme  north,  from  Combahee  to  Lyncli's  Creek,  only 
that  he  may  be  tried  and  punished  for  an  offence  of  which  he  is 
notoriously  guilty,  and  upon  which  we  have  the  right  to  sit  in 
judgment  and  to  execute.  Had  you  suffered  me,  he  should 
have  been  swinging  to  the  highest  tree  on  the  high  road  to 
Charleston,  in  twenty  minutes  after  he  was  taken." 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  not  consent  to  so  summary  a  procedure," 
said  Proctor  to  Walton. 

The  latter  said  gravely,  answering  M'Kelvey : — 

"  Do  not  reproach  me.  Captain  M'Kelvey.  I  have  no  desire 
to  escape  my  duties  when  I  clearly  recognise  them  to  be  such. 
As  for  this  man,  Williamson,  we  have  ordered  him  for  examina- 
tion this  afternoon,  and  my  decision  will  depend  upon  what  shall 
be  then  educed  in  evidence.  I  hope  to  prove  myself  neither 
blood-thirsty  nor  weak.  If  his  death  can  be  shown  as  likely  to 
promote  our  cause,  he  shall  die,  though  I  myself  become  the 
executioner.  If  this  can  not  be  shown,  then  shall  he  live,  though 
I  myself  perish  in  defending  him.  In  this  reply,  Major  Proc- 
tor, you  too  are  answered.  As  you  remain  here  this  afternoon, 
you  will  please  be  present  at  his  trial.  I  prefer  that  you 
should  be  able,  as  an  impartial  witness,  to  report  truly  what 
we  do." 

"  This  privilege.  Colonel  Walton,  determines  me  to  remain. 
But  for  this,  I  should  have  entreated  your  permission  to  depart  for 
the  city  instantly.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  important  to  my  own  in- 
terests that  I  should  be  there.  You  are,  perhaps,  not  aware 
that  I  too  labor  under  suspicions  which  seriously  threaten  my 
safety  ;  and  that  I  momently  expect  to  be  brought  to  trial  for 
something  like  treason  to  my  sovereign.  It  is  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  I  should  sympathize  with  another  in  a  like 
danger,  though,  perhaps,  under  circumstances  exceedingly 
unlike." 

"  Yes,  indeed :   there  can  be  no  comparison  in  the  facts  of 
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your  case  and  those  in  the  ease  of  Williamson,  But  what  are 
yonr  offences  V 

"A  supposed  participation  in  your  escape  at  Dorchester — " 

"  Good  Heavens  !     Is  it  possible  ?" 

"And  other  treasonable  conduct  evinced  during  my  command 
of  that  post,  particularly  in  my  visits  and  supposed  intimacy 
with  yourself  and  family." 

"But  my  testimony  would  acquit  you  of  all  these  absurd 
charges !" 

"  Yes,  perhaps  ;  if  your  testimony  would  be  received.  But 
you  forget  the  position  which  you  yourself  occupy  in  the  eye  of 
the  British  authorities." 

"  True  !  true  !     But  can  I  do  nothing  for  you  V 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  see.  Yes,  perhaps  !  Be  merciful  to  this 
unfortunate  man  inyour  custody." 

Walton  grasped  the  hand  of  Proctor,  as  the  parties  rose  from 
the  table.  He  made  no  other  reply.  M'Kelvey  was  not  thus 
silent. 

"  Mercy  to  ourselves  and  to  our  people,  deny  that  so  great  a 
traitor  should  have  mercy  !" 

This  was  said  aloud,  and,  as  he  left  the  room,  he  muttered 
audibly  :  "  Would  that  I  had  ran  him  up  to  the  first  oak  before 
we  left  the  Ashley." 

"  He  is  not  the  proper  person  to  sit  on  this  trial.  Colonel  Wal- 
ton," said  Proctor,  referring  to  the  last  speaker. 

"  At  all  events,  Major  Proctor,  I  shall  exercise  the  discretion 
of  a  supreme  judge  in  this  case.  I  do  not  say  that  we  may  not 
find  it  imperative  to  condemn  this  man  to  instant  execution ; 
but  I  can  assure  you,  that,  I  shall  feel  a  real  satisfaction  in  es- 
caping from  such  conviction." 

Nothing  more  was  said  upon  the  subject.  Proctor  was  left 
for  awhile  to  himself,  and  employed  his  solitude  in  becoming 
meditations  of  his  own  future  and  affairs.  He  had  enough  to 
make  him  gloomy  and  apprehensive.  The  intelligence  of  the 
espionage  of  his  man  John — for  such  it  evidently  was — of  his 
capture  and  escape,  showed  him  the  probability  of  new  and  un- 
expected involvements,  making  his  case  more  suspicious  in  char- 
acter and  more  difficult  of  defence.     It  was  only  with  a  desper- 

15* 
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ate  effort,  finding  his  head  to  ache  under  the  embarrassments  of 
his  thought,  tliat  he  succeeded  in  giving  a  new  direction  to  his 
meditations. 

Meanwhile,  Walton  had  ascertained  the  particulars  of  the  es- 
cape made  by  Proctor's  servant.  The  fellow  had  been  gone 
fully  three  hours  when  his  absence  was  first  discovered.  A  wo- 
man, bringing  in  fiiiits  and  vegetables  to  the  camp,  had  met 
him  several  miles  on  the  road  below,  and  described  his  person 
exactly.  By  what  means  lie  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
sentinels  could  not  be  ascertained  ;  but  that  he  had  thus  suc- 
ceeded, counselled  Walton  to  a  strengthening  of  his  guards, 
which  accordingly  took  place.  Having  given  orders  to  his  offi- 
cers to  have  their  men  in  readiness  for  moving  across  the  Com- 
bahee  by  sundown,  Walton  prepared  for  the  examination  of 
Williamson.  The  great  hall  of  the  mansion  was  assigned  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  conscious  equally  of 
his  degradation  and  danger,  in  the  eyes,  and  at  the  hands,  of 
his  old  associates,  was  brought  manacled  into  the  centre  of  a 
group,  in  whose  stern  faces  he  read  no  sympathy,  and  from 
whose  harsh  judgments  he  could  possibly  entertain  no  hope.  At 
the  very  moment  that  he  was  thus  brought  up  for  trial,  with  a 
penalty  the  most  fearful  in  his  eyes,  the  mnagate  servant  of 
Proctor  was  encoimtered  by  the  British  detachment  under  the 
command  of  Mad  Archy  Campbell.  He  was  brought  before 
that  dashing  officer,  and  hi^  examination  may  well  precede  that 
of  Williamson. 

"  What !  John,  is  that  you  ?  Where  the  devil  have  you 
been  ?     Where's  your  master  ?" 

"Ah,  sir;  your  honor,  Pve  been  in  bad  hands;  I've  been  a 
prisoner  to  the  enemy.  They're  only  seven  miles,  here  away, 
a  matter  of  fifty  horse  or  so,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Walton." 

"  Beelzebub !  Do  you  say  t  Walton ;  and  but  fifty  men ; 
and  I  have  sixty !  Push  forward  with  tlie  advance.  Captain 
Auld ;  but  seven  miles !  We  must  have  a  grand  supper  on 
steel  to-night !" 

"  If  you'll  move  cautious,  major,  you'll  surpiise  'em.  They 
don't  look  for  yon  or  any  of  our  people.     They're  veiy  loose 
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tbout  the  sentinuls  ;  that's  how  I  came  to  get  away.  Most  of 
their  parties  are  busy  looking  for  fruit  about  the  farms,  the  reg- 
ular grub  being  pretty  scarce  in  those  quarters." 

"A  good  notion!  Better  to  surprise  than  be  surprised,  and 
an  ambuscade  is  an  inconvenient  thing.  Hold  up  your  men, 
captain,  while  we  discuss  this  matter.  I  say,  John,  you  are 
quite  sure  of  what  you  say  V 

"  Oh  !  yes,  sir,  it's  as  true  as  the  Book." 

"  It  is  Walton's  paity,  and  he  has  but  fifty  men,  and  his  sen- 
tries are  careless.'' 

"All  true,  sir." 

"Has  Colonel  "Walton  any  prisoners — your  master?" 

"  Why,  major,  my  master's  with  Colonel  Walton's  party ;  but 
whether  he's  a  prisoner  or  not,  it's  not  for  me  to  say." 

"  Why,  you  d d  Trojan,  what  do  you  insinuate  ?" 

"  Well,  major,  I  don't  insinuate  nothing,  only  I  can't  help  see- 
ing for  myself.  I  followed  my  master  from  Dorchester,  and 
they  put  me  in  ropes,  and  let  him  go  free." 

"  Wliy,  you  booby,  did  you  think  that  they  would  tie  up  a 
gentleman  like  a  blackguard !  They  could  rely  on  your  mas- 
ter's word  of  honor,  fool ;  but  who  could  rely  on  yours  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  that,  but " 

"  But  what  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  that  Major  Proctor's  been  a  prisoner  at  all. 
I've  a  notion  that  when  he  went  into  Colonel  Walton's  camp, 
he  know'd  pretty  much  where  he  was  going.  He's  been  free 
ever  since.  I  never  heard  that  they  watched  him  at  all ;  and, 
indeed,  the  people  told  me  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  rebel 
cause." 

"  Silence,  you  d d  heathen !  That  a  fellow  should  sus- 
pect his  own  master !  Where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you 
die,  Philistine?  Say  no  more  of  your  master!  But  tell  me  if 
General  Williamson  is  still  a  prisoner  with  Colonel  Walton." 

"  Fast,  sir,  and  they  do  say  that  they  mean  to  hang  him. 
There  was  something  said  this  very  morning  of  a  jury  to  be  set 
upon  him." 

"  It  is  not  too  late  !  We  must  push  forward  quickly,  but  sau- 
tiously.  Captain  Auld.     This  fellow  will  be  your  guide.     Take 
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him  to  the  front,  and  follow  his  infonnation ;  but,  if  he  shows 
any  trifling,  cut  him  down  as  you  would  a  cabbage.  Do  you 
hear  that,  John  ?  do  you  understand  it  ?  Very  well ;  I  see  you 
do  ;  and  you  know  that  there's  no  jest  in  it !  Now,  go  forward, 
lead  us  faithfully,  and,  if  we  succeed  in  surprising  the  rebels,  you 
shall  have  five  guineas.  If  you  fail  us  ;  if  you  show  treachery, 
or  even  lie  in  this  business,  you  are  only  so  much  dog's  meat  to 
the  sabre." 

"  Thank  your  honor,"  said  John,  lifting  his  hat,  and  referring 
wholly  to  the  five  guineas.  "  If  they  ain't  moved  from  the 
camp,  you'll  be  sure  to  catch  'em  in  it." 

"  Reasonable  logic  ;  away  !"  cried  Mad  Archy,  and  the  party 
disappeared  from  sight  under  the  guidance  of  the  fugitive. 

He  led  them  unerringly.  Unhappily  for  our  friends,  his  report 
of  the  remissness  of  Walton's  sentries  was  much  too  true.  Newly- 
raised  militiamen,  hot  yet  subdued  by  training,  and  far  from  sys- 
tematic in  their  military  habits,  they  were  quite  too  prone  to  as- 
sume their  position  to  be  secure,  without  malting  it  cei-tainly  so. 
Without  dreaming  of  any  movement  from  the  ganison,  they  did 
not  anticipate  one.  Pinched  by  hunger,  or  lured  by  the  love  of 
fruit,  the  sentinels  had  wandered  off,  in  most  cases,  from  the 
posts  assigned  them,  and  were  busied  in  deserted  orchards, 
thrashing  the  peach-trees  for  their  late  and  unripe  harvest. 

While  thus  occupied,  the  British  troopers  stole  within  the  line 
of  sentries.  One  incident  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  fate  of 
these  unfortunate  wretches,  in  their  miserable  neglect  of  duty. 
On  the  edge  of  an  old  orchard,  which  was  bounded  by  an  open 
tract  of  pine  forest,  a  young  woman  was  seated  upon  a  fallen 
tree,  peeling  peaches,  and  chipping  them  up  into  small  pieces, 
evidently  meant  for  a  pot  which  stood  near  her,  in  which  a  few 
quarts  of  water  was  simmering  above  a  slow  fire.  At  the  side 
of  the  woman,  lay  a  man  upon  the  ground,  his  head  leaning 
upon  the  log.  He  was  sleeping.  He  was  garbed  in  the  usual 
costume  of  the  rangers,  with  a  light-blue  hunting  shirt  fringed 
with  cotton,  and  with  falling  cape  similarly  ornamented.  At 
the  end  of  the  fallen  tree,  leaned  against  some  of  the  upright 
branches,  was  the  rifle  which  he  carried.  With  the  exception 
of  a  couteau  de  chasse,  stuck  in  hia  belt,  he  wore  no  other  weap- 
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on     His  coonskin  cap  had  fallen  from  his  head  while  lie  slept, 
and  now  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  log. 

On  a  sudden,  the  young  woman  raised  her  head  and  seemed 
to  listen.  She  resumed  her  occupation  after  a  moment's  pause, 
as  if  satisfied ;  but  again,  after  another  brief  interval,  she  put  on 
the  attitude  of  a  listener,  and  at  length,  with  Some  anxiety  in 
her  manner,  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  sleeping  man. 

"  Joel,  Joel,"  she  cried,  "  wake  up  :  I  hear  horses  from  be- 
low." 

"Eh!  ahl"  sighed  the  sleeper — slowly  comprehending  her 
— and  opening  his  eyes  vacantly. 

"  I  hear  horses  from  below,  Joel." 

"Ah  !  some  of  our  scouts  I  'spose." 

"  It  sounds  like  a  troop,  Joel ;  better  get  up'." 

"  Oh !  Sail,  it's  only  jist  that  you  wants  to  be  talking  to  me  ; 
that's  it." 

"  No  !  I  declare  !     Don't  you  hear  them,  Joel  1" 

"  Why,  yes  I  do ;  but  it's  only  a  few  of  the  scouts  got  to- 
gether, and  a  riding  into  the  camp." 

"There's  a  great  many  on  'em,  I  reckon  by  the  soimd." 

"  So  there  is,"  cried  the  follow,  rising  slowly  to  his  feet,  and 
looking  curiously  about  him. 

Beginning  to  perceive  something  unusual  in  the  approach  of 
such  a  body  of  horse  as  he  now  distinctly  heard,  the-  sense  of 
vigilance  was  not  sufficiently  habitual  to  move  him  to  an  instant 
de'cision  for  his  own  Safety,  or  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Had  he  then  seized  his  rifle,  prepared  to  discharge  it  as  soon  as 
thoroughly  certified  of  an  enemy,  and  dashed  for  the  thickets 
a  moment  after,  he  would  have  saved  himself,  and  advised  the 
camp  of  the  approach  of  danger.  But  he  Stood  gazing  at'  the 
wood  from  which  the  sounds  continued  to  approach,  his  rifle 
still  leaning  among  the  branches  twenty  feet  from  him  and 
more. 

On  a  sudden,  he  was  brought  to  the  fiillest  conviction  of  his 
folly  and  his  ditnger,  as  a  group  of  three  British  horsemen  dashed 
out  of  the  wood,  within  less  than  fifty  yards  distant.  Their  scar- 
let uniforms  at  once  opened  his  eyes  to  his  trae  situation.  To 
hound '  forWp.rd  to  the  place  where  stood  his  rifle,  was  the  first 
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instinct,  but  it  lay  between  him  and  the  approaching  enemy 
He  hesitated.  Sally  cried  to  him,  catching  his  arm  as  she  did 
BO,  and  pushing  him  toward  the  thicket — 

"  Run,  Joel.     Take  the  hushes — that's  your  only  chance." 

But  the  manly  instinct,  tardy  as  it  was,  interposed  to  prevent 
his  adoption  of  this  now  judicious  advice.  He  flung  her  off,  and 
i-ushed  for  the  rifle.  But  his  haste,  and  the  fact  that,  while 
seeking  it  with  his  hand,  his  eye  was  kept  upon  the  enemy, 
caused  a  momentary  embarrassment,  some  of  the  dead  branches 
of  the  tree  catching  the  lock  of  the  weapon.  When,  at  length, 
he  drew  it  out,  one  of  the  three  horsemen  was  upon  him,  and 
within  a  few  paces  only.  The  whole  proceeding  had  occupied 
but  a  few  seconds.  The  rifleman,  in  a  moment,  perceived  that, 
to  prepare  bis  weapon,  turn  upon  his  assailant,  take  aim  and  fire, 
would  be  impossible  where  he  then  stood.  His  object  was  to 
secure  a  little  space  which  would  give  him  momentary  safety. 
To  leap  the  massive  shaft  of  the  tree,  and  throw  its  branches 
between  himself  and  the  horseman,  was  the  obvious  plan  for 
safety ;  and  he  attempted  it ;  but  too  late.  Even  as  he  leaped, 
the  sabre  of  Mad  Archy — for  he  was  the  foremost  enemy — 
made  a  swift  bright  circle  in  the  air,  and,  striking  with  horizon- 
tal edge,  smote  sheer,  slicing  off  completely  the  coronal  region 
of  the  unfortunate  man.  He  fell  across  the  tree,  prone,  without 
a  stioiggle. 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown !"  cried  the  reck  • 
less  trooper  in  a  quotation  from  Shakspere,  shouted  rather  than 
spoken.  He  added,  making  the  sentence  significant — "Tours, 
my  good  fellow,  has  no  such  impediment  to  sleep  hereafter." 

Thft  horrors  of  the  scene  seemed  only  to  enliven  the  mood 
of  the  desperate  soldier.  His  eye  glared  with  that  rapture 
of  tlie  strife,  which  made  the  Hun  so  terrible  in  battle,  and 
which  forms  the  vital  passion  of  the  Birserker  of  the  northern 
nations.  Mad  Archy  Campbell  belonged  to  this  order  of  wild 
and  terrible  spirits.  His  sword  was  still  uplifted,  when  the 
young  woman  nished  toward  the  body  of  her  late  companion, 
her  arms  extended,  her  face  wild  as  that  of  a  maniac. 

"Out  of  the  way,  woman!"  he  cried  aloud  as  he  beheld  hei 
movement,  and  sought  to  draw  his  steed  aside  from  her  path. 
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'  Out  of  the  way,  I  say !     A  woman  is  never  in  more  danger 
than  when  she  would  run  over  a  horseman." 

She  did  not  heed  him  at  all ;  but,  tottering  forwaid,  fell  down 
by  the  side  of  the  murdered  man.  Clapping  spurs  to  hie  horse, 
Campbell  went  over  her  at  a  bound,  clearing,  and  -without  touch- 
ing, the  unhappy  creature.  For  a  moment  the  fie/ce  horseman 
thought  it  possible  that  his  wild  blow  had  cut  asun  Jer  some  dear 
and  very  precious,  though  very  huml)le  human  affection ;  but 
unhappily  such  performances  lay  within  the  province  assigned 
him,  and  he  had  still  other  and  like-  duties  to  perform.  He 
looked  not  even  back  upon  the  mixed  group,  the  living  and  the 
dead ;  but,  joined  by  others  of  his  squad,  bearing  swords  al- 
ready dripping  like  his  own,  he  hurried  foi-ward  to  the  surprise 
of  the  rebel  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

LIFE   OH    DEATH. 

We  have  seen  Walton  and  his  officers  assembled  for  the  trial, 
or  examination,  of  the  prisoner,  WiUiamson.^  Major  Proctor  was 
present  at  the  proceedings,  a  curious  and  somewhat  excited 
spectator.  Walton  presided,  grave,  stern,  commanding,  and  res- 
olute to  do  his  duty,  and  that  only.  Williamson  looked  weary, 
but  his  carriage  was  not  undignified.  He  noticed  the  presence 
of  Proctor  with  looks  which  seemed  to  betray  dissatisfaction. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  his  secret,  the  presence  of  the  British  officer 
was  necessarily  a  restraint  upon  him.  How  could  he  declare, 
in  his  hearing,  that  he  was  actually  playing  the  part  in  the 
British  garrison,  as  an  emissary  of  Marion  and  Green  1  Yet,  to 
establish  this  fact,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  present  judge,  was 
the  only  hope  left  to  him  of  safety. 

Every  form  common  to  such  trials  was  rigidly  adhered  to. 
The  officers  of  the  court  were  sworn.  The  prisoner  was  duly 
arraigned.  The  charges  and  specifications  were  then  stated  by 
a  judge  advocate,  by  whom  a  list  of  witnesses  was  submitted, 
upon  whose  testimony  he  relied  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
charges  made.  Upon  these  charges  he  dilated  in  a  speech, 
which  reviewed  the  whole  career  of  Williamson,  from  the  first 
period  of  his  public  life,  when  he  did  good  service  to  the  sta^e 
against  the  Indians,  passing  to  that  when  he  strove  honorably 
in  the  cause  of  the  patriots  ;  and  showing,  in  contrast  with  these 
honorabte  histories,  his  supposed  unhappy  falling  off  from  sworn 
faith  and  country.  To  all  this  matter  the  arraigned  person  was 
peiTtiitted  to  reply. 

Williamson  was  not  an  orator,  not  a  speaker  at  all,  not  ever 
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a '  tolerably-educated  man.  He  was  absolutely  illiterate  ;  but 
by  no  means  wanting  in  intelligence.  He  had  mother-wit  and 
shrewdness  in  considerable  share ;  was  sensible  and  thoughtful ; 
had  lived  too  long  by  his  own  efforts,  and  among  intelligent  and 
accomplished  men,  not  to  have  acquired  a  considerable  degree 
of  readiness,  and,  indeed,  a  certain  share  of  grace.  He  rose  to 
reply  to  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  which,  we  need  not 
say,  were  proved  by  several  credible  witnesses.  He  reviewed 
the  history  which  had  been  just  given  of  his  career.  He  did  not 
complain  of  any  injustice,  until  the  period  was  reached  which 
described  him  as  deserting  from  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 
taking  sides  with  her  enemies.  To  this  point  he  answered  in 
some  such  language  as  the  following  :  — 

"  This  alleged  desertion  from  the  cause  of  my  country  con- 
sists in  my  having  taken  a  British  protection,  even  as  you,  sir, 
have  taken  a  British  protection " 

This  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Walton.  His  brow  was 
■^V^armly  flushed,  as  he  replied — 

"When  I  took  a  British  protection,  sir,  I  was  under  duresse, 
a  prisoner,  in  fact,  and  in  a  situation  well  known  to  the  country ; 
and  the  protection  which  I  took,  under  protest  all  the  while,  was 
urged  upon  me  by  my  friends  as  absolutely  unavoidable  in  my 
situation,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  my  family  no 
less  than  my  own.  But  1  am  not  under  trial,  sir: — when  it 
becomes  necessary  for  me  to  answer  to  my  country,  I  trust  that 
I  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  meet  all  the  charges  made  against 
me." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Williamson,  modestly.  "  In  refer- 
ring to  the  protection  taken  by  yourself,  I  meant  only  to  indi- 
cate the  true  character  of  that  compromise  which  the  necessities 
of  the  time  forced  so  many  of  us  to  make.  Until  Bnford's  de- 
feat, I  appeal  to  all  the  world  to  say,  if  I  did  not  honorably  and 
.  truly  maintain  my  allegiance  to  the  revolutionary  party.  But 
in  the  defeat  of  Buford  went  down  all  organized  opposition  in 
the  state.  It  was  supposed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  contest  was 
at  an  end,  so  far  as  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  concerned. 
The  regular  troops  of  both  were  defeated  and  mostly  in  captiv- 
ity.   In  the  fall  of  Charleston,  five  thousand  of  our  disposable 
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troops  were  taken  from  the  field.  The  defeat  of  Buford  dis- 
posed, in  like  manner,  of  all  our  Vii-ginia  allies.  The  continen- 
tal army  was  a  skeleton,  and  continental  money  had  ceased  to 
be  a  tender.  Without  means,  or  men,  or  money,  I  called  my 
officers  together.  My  command  of  rangers  was  almost  the  only 
one  in  the  state  which  had  not  been  dispersed ;  and,  after  delib 
crate  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  contest  was  hopeless. 
I  declared  my  determination  to  abide  by  their  decision,  and  the 
result  of  our  deliberations  was  that  we  should  abandon  the  field 
and  disperse." 

"But  not  surrender  to  the  enemy" — said  the  judge  advocate 
— "not  join  his  forces,  not  give  him  aid  and  comfort." 

"  I  did  neither,"  was  the  somewhat  hesitating  reply  of  Wil- 
liamson. 

"  It  is  unfortunate  for  you,"  said  the  advocate,  "  that  your 
correspondence  with  Richard  Pearis,  Robert  Fletchall,  and  oth- 
ers, is  on  record,  and  in  our  hands." 

"  All  these  letters  can  be  explained,  and-  shown  as  .innocent. 
Besides,  when  they  were  written,  I  can  show  that  I  too  was 
under  duresse." 

"  Yes  :  but  it  was  of  your  own  seeking.  You  had  voluntarily 
thrown  yourself  into  the  city  of  Charleston." 

"  What  was  to  be  done  1  Of  all  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  state,  not  one  was  to  be  found.  Some  were  in  captivity ; 
others  had  fled.  General  Moultrie  was  a  prisonor-of-war ;  so 
was  General  Gadsden  ,  it  was  not  known  what  had  become  of 
Colonel  Marion ;  ?  j  General  Sumter  and  Governor  Rutledge 
had  both  fled  tlio  state." 

"  Fled  only  to  North  Carolina,  and  thither  only  to  find 
recruits  in  order  to  renew  the  struggle,"  answered  the  judge 
advocate. 

"  I  grant,  sir,"  continued  Williamson,  "  that  I  might  have 
done  the  same  :  I  confess  my  regret  that  I  did  not.  I  now  see, 
by  what  Marion  and  Sumter  have  done,  what  might  have  been 
done  by  many  others ;  but  I  must  plead  ignorance  of  our  re- 
sources, or  my  own  resources;  and  not  wilfulness  or  a  treacher- 
ous purpose,  when,  forbearing  to  follow  the  example,  which  as 
yet  had  not  been  shown,  I  yielded  up  a  seemingly  hopeless 
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straggle.  I  followed,  indeed,  a  very  frequent  example,  in  taking 
British  protection,  as  entirely  hopeless  of  any  other." 

"  The  charge  is  not  simply  that  you  disbanded  your  com- 
mand, and  submitted  to  the  enemy ;  it  is  that  you  joined  them, 
and  took  sides  against  your  friends.  I  herewith  submit  to  the 
court  your  intercepted  letters  to  certain  notorious  royalists  of  the 
back  country,  and  your  letters  to  certain  patriots  of  the  same 
region,  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of  going  over  to  the 
British  cause.  If  you  deny  your  agency  in  these  letters,  we  are 
prepared  to  prove  your  signature." 

"  I  am  very  far  from  denying  these  letters.  I  freely  confess 
them ;  but  look  at  the  dates  when  they  were  written,  and  you 
will  discover  that  they  were  written  at  the  moment  when  I  my- 
self took  the  protection  of  the  British,  and  embodied  simply  the 
arguments  by  which  I  _was  influenced ;  showing,  indeed,  the 
exigency  which,  as  I  supposed,  prevailed  throughout  the  state. 
Nobody  then  believed,  or  appeared  to  believe,  that  we  had  any- 
thing to  hope  for.  Congress,  it  was  understood,  scarcely  able  to 
maintain  its  ground  in  the  north,  was  prepared  to  abandon  the 
extreme  south  to  its  fate.  That  Marion,  Sumter,  and  others, 
should  subsequently  take  the  field,  and  with  so  much  success, 
was  nowhere  anticipated ;  and  that  they  have  done  so,  affords 
me  a  satisfaction  quite  as  great  as  that  which  any  of  you  feel." 

A  smile  of  derision  lightened  up  the  faces  of  several  members 
of  the  court  at  this  assertion.  Walton  regarded  the  speaker  with 
a  grave  sorrow  of  countenance.  The  judge  advocate  indulged 
in  a  bitter  sarcasm ;  and  Captain  M'Kelvey,  striking  impatiently 
upon  the  table,  exclaimed — 

"  Upon  my  soul  we  have  too  much  talking  by  half.  What 
need  of  it  1  The  prisoner  confesses  the  charges  against  him. 
He  admits  the  letters,  and  they  prove  everything.  That  he 
should  try  to  explain  them  away  is  absurd.  His  crime  is  ac- 
knowledged. I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  proceed  to  judg- 
ment. I  say,  for  one,  that  he  is  a  proven  traitor,  and  deserves 
the  death  of  one ;  and  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  we  take 
the  vote  on  the  question." 

"  Ay,  ay !  the  vote :  guilty  or  not  guilty  V  was  the  echo  from 
KTeral  otiier  voices.    Williamson  became  feaxftdly  agitated. 
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"  Is  this  a  trial,  Mr.  President  ?" 

"  Be  patient,  sir,"  answered  Walton. 

"  It  is  a  more  formal  and  regular  trial,  by  far,  than  Rawdin 
and  Balfour  accord  to  the  whigs,  our  brethren,"  was  the  angry 
reply  of  the  judge  advocate. 

"  Ay,  indeed,  '  Rawdon's  mercy,'  and  'Tarleton's  Quarters, 
are  rare  sorts  of  trials !"  cried  M'Kelvey. 

The  feeling  was  rising.  The  court  was  becoming  momenta- 
rily more  and  more  irritable  and  boisterous.  "  Death  to  the 
traitor!"  was  audibly  announced. 

"Mr.  President,"  said  Williamson,  "it  is  surely  clear  to  you 
that  I  can  not  have  justice  at  this  board,  with  such  a  temper 
prevailing  among  its  members." 

"Silence  the  traitor !"  muttered  several  voices;  "we  have 
heard  quite  enough !" 

"  The  vote,  Mr.  President,"  cried  M'Kelvey. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  the  question  should  not  be  taken,  Mr. 
President,"  pursued  the  judge  advocate.  "  Every  substantial 
fact  is  admitted  by  the  defeiidant.  He  is  guilty,  by  his  own 
confession,  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  —  of  corresponding  with 
the  blood-thirsty  tories  who  have  been  rioting  in  the  spoils  of 
our  people  upon  the  borders; — he  admits  that  he  has  written 
these  letters  to  our  friends,  seeking  to  seduce  them  from  their 
allegiance ;  asserting  the  inevitable  ascendency  and  success  of 
the  British.  He  lives  within  a  British  garrison,  and  is,  as  we 
can  also  show,  the  trusted  counsellor  of  Balfour  and  Eawdon. 
Is  anything  more  necessary  for  his  conviction  V 

The  excitement  increased  with  this  speech.  Williamson 
eagerly  and  urgently  entreated  to  be  heard ;  renewed  his  argu- 
ments and  explanations ;  and  was  with  difficulty  secured  a  hear- 
ing. It  was  evident  that  a  vote  taken  in  regard  to  his  guilt, 
and  decreeing  summary  and  extreme  punishment,  would  bo 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unanimous  ;  and  the  defence  of  the  prisoner, 
as  made  by  himself,  was  now  of  a  sort  rather  to  provoke  than 
conciliate  hostility.  His  agitation,  and  the  exhibition  of  some 
temper,  were  at  variance  with  all  prudence  and  good  policy. 
Proctor  could  no  longer  restrain  himself.     He  rose  from  his  seat, 
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passed  to  that  of  the  president,  and  placed  before  him  a  paper 
on  which  he  had  pencilled  these  words — 

"  For  God's  sake,  for  your  own  sake.  Colonel  Walton,  do  not 
suffer  these  men  to  decide  this  case  !  They  are  resolute  to  have 
.this  man's  blood,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
condition  of  the  country,  neither  call  for,  nor  will  sanction  its 
shedding.  Let  me  entreat  you,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a  Chris- 
tian, to  interpose !" 

Walton  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper — 

"  At  the  right  moment,  I  will.  Tear  nothing.  I  will  adjourn 
the  court  and  refer  the  case  to  General  Greene,  and  a  board  of 
superior  officers," 

This  episode  had  not  taken  place  without  causing  a  new  emo- 
tion in  the  assembly.     There  were  audible  murmurs  about  the 
court  in  regard  to  the  impertinence  of  one  prisoner  taking  parf 
for  another.     These  murmurs  were  silenced  by  the  judge  advc 
cate,  who,  in  a  whisper  to  the  most  turbulent  said — 

"  All's  right ;  Proctor's  come  over  to  us.  He  has  no  more 
love  for  the  traitor  than  we.     Be  still !" 

Whether  he  expressed  his  own  conjecture,  or  repeated  only 
what  he  had  heard,  can  not  be  said ;  but  Williamson  appeared 
to  regard  the  interposition  of  Proctor  with  a  mind  suspicious  that 
it  augured  him  no  good.  With  a  somewhat  violent  manner,  he 
exclaimed — 

"  This  is  unwarrantable,  Mr.  President.  I  protest  against  anj. 
interference,  in  this  case,  on  the  part  of  a  British  officer  and  an 
enemy.  This  court  is  not  in  the  temper  for  the  just  trial  of  my 
case.     It  is  full  of  my  enemies." 

"  Does  General  Williamson  appeal  from  this  court  ?  His  ap- 
j)eal  will  lie  to  General  Marion,  or  to  General  Greene  1" 

The  suggestion  was  eagerly  seized  by  the  accused. 

"I  do  appeal,"  he  cried;  "but  in  the  meantime,  I  have  that 
to  say  to  the  president,  if  allowed  to  speak  with  him  in  private, 
which,  I  think,  will  satisfy  him  of  my  innocence,  and,  that  I  ought 
to  go  free  from  trial  altogether." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  Very  good  !"  was  the  response  of  M'Kelvey. 
Walton  gravely  spoke  :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  I  will  accord  to  General 
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Williamson  the  private  interview  he  seeks.  This  can  do  no 
hann ;  particularly,  since  his  appeal  will  render  delay  inevitable." 

"  If  allowed,"  cried  the  judge  advocate ;  "  but  I  see  not  why 
it  should  be  allowed." 

"  It  must  be,  if  urged,"  answered  Walton ;  "  our  jurisdiction 
is  not  final." 

"  It  ought  to  be,"  muttered  the  judge  advocate ;  and  audible 
murmurs  around  the  board  showed  how  intractable  were  the 
wild  spirits  whom  the  president  was  required  to  control.  Wal- 
ton did  not  seem  to  heed  these  murmurs,  but,  rising  from  his  seat, 
said  to  Williamson — 

"  Now,  sir,  if  you  have  anything  to  communicate,  we  will 
retire  to  the  adjoining  chamber.  I  would  not  do  you  injustice. 
General  Williamson ;  nay,  would  save  your  life  if  this  be  pos- 
sible." 

"  I  will  show  you  good  reason  why  you  should,"  answered 
Williamson,  eagerly,  as  the  two  left  the  room  together.  A  noisy 
discussion  among  the  heated  bloods  of  the  court,  followed  the 
departure  of  the  president  and  the  prisoner.  It  was  now  very 
evident,  to  Proctor,  that,  but  for  Walton,  WUliamson  would, 
long  ere  this,  have  espiated  his  ofifences,  real  or  supposed,  on 
the  nearest  tree.  His  reflections  assured  him  that,  according  to 
the  mode  of  judgment  in  these  times,  such  a  summary  execution 
would  have  been  perfectly  justified  by  the  circumstances,  assu- 
ming them  to  be  true.  Of  course,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  secret 
relations  between  Williamson  and  Colonel  Singleton. 

While  the  officers  around  him  continued  in  noisy  discussion  of 
the  matter,  our  Englishman  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  He 
gazed  out  upon  a  once  lovely  lawn,  now  in  ruins.  The  shade 
trees,  in  front  of  the  house,  had  shed  numerous  branches,  which 
were  unremoved,  and  the  undergrowth  was  gross  and  matted ; 
all  was  significant  of  the  wild  and  vexed  condition  undev  which 
the  land  was  groaning.  Broken  and  decaying  fences,  right  and 
left,  and  the  slender  skeleton  stalks  of  the  cornfields  of  previous 
years,  looked  equally  mournful ;  while  the  silence,  that  spread 
everywhere  without,  was  singularly  expressive  of  the  real  deso- 
lation of  the  country. 

While  Proctor  gazed  and  mused,  the  silence  was  suddenly 
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broken  by  the  sound  of  pistol-shots.  These  seemed  to  command 
no  attention  among  tlie  assembly  within.  Proctor  thought  the 
event  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  would  have  been  in  any  well- 
ordered  encampment;  but  he  reflected  upon  the  loose  habits, 
and  frequent  disorder  among  the  miUtia,  and  he  concluded  this  to 
be  nothing  more  than  one  of  their  ordinary  violations  of  discipline. 

But,  even  as  he  looked  out,  he  caught  a  glimpse,  at  a  distance, 
beyond  the  open  cornfield,  of  three  of  the  rangers,  running  con- 
fiisedly  from  one  side  of  the  field,  as  if  seeking  a  cover  in  the 
woods  beyond.  A  few  moments  after,  he  descried  the  flashing 
of  scarlet  uniforms  among  the  trees  in  the  opposite  woods.  This 
unfolded  to  him  the  true  history.  He,  at  once,  felt  for  the 
officers  around  him,  and  for  Walton ;  all  of  them  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  apparent  danger.  With  a  generous  impulse, 
he  turned  to  the  oempany,  still  eagerly  clamorous  in  respect  to 
Williamson. 

"  Gentlemen,  if  I  mistake  not,  your  camp  is  in  danger  of  sur- 
prise, if  not  actually  surprised.  I  have  heard  pistol-shots,  and 
have  just  now  caught  glimpses  of  the  British  uniform  among  the 
pines  in  that  wood  upon  the  southeast." 

The  whole  party  rushed  to  the.  window.  By  this  time,  othei 
pistol-shots  were  heard.  Soon,  others  of  the  riflemen,  scattered, 
and  in  evident  flight,  were  seen  to  hurry  for  the  woods  along 
the  edge  of  the  cornfield,  and,  at  length,  a  group  of  dragoons, 
in  the  rich  uniform  of  the  British  army,  suddenly  appearing,  left 
the  event  no  longer  doubtful. 

"  Great  God !  we  are  surprised !  They  will  be  soon  upon  us !" 
cried  more  than  one  of  the  officers. 

"These  d d  videttes   and   sentries!"    cried  M'Kelvey; 

"  that  the  lives  of  brave  men  should  rest  upon  such  rascals ! 
To  horse,  men,  and  let  us  see  what  can  be  T.one." 

"  Nothing  remains  to  be  done  now,"  remarked  Proctor,  quietly, 
"  but  to  fly  !     Your  people  are  evidently  dispersed." 

M'Kelvey  gave  him  a  fierce  look,  and  glnnced  upon  him  vnth 
angry  eyes  ;  but,  without  a  word,  darted  to  the  chamber  where 
Walton  and  Williamson  were  in  conference.  He  knocked  with 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  upon  the  door,  which  he  vainly  attempted 
to  open,  crying  out  the  while — 
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'  The  enemy  are  upon  us,  colonel ;  you  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose." 

The  door  was  Instantly  thuwn  open,  and  Walton  came  forth 
eagerly,  followed  by  Williamson. 

"  The  enemy  !  where  1     And  no  alai-m  V 

"  None  !     The  sentries  have  been  asleep,  d n  'em,  and 

our  men  are  probably  all  dispersed." 

"  We  m.ust  see  to  that,"  cried  Walton,  preparing  to  go  forth. 

"  It  is  too  late.  Colonel  Walton,  to  look  after  your  men,"  said 
Proctor,  approaching.  "  Fly,  while  time  is  allowed  you.  The 
dragoons  are,  even  now,  speeding  across  the  cornfield,  directly 
for  the  house." 

"Too  true!"  cried  M'Kelvey,  who  had  been  looking;  "we 
must  ta,ke  the  back  track,  colonel,  for  the  swamp.  Fortunately, 
our  horses  are  just  behind  the  house." 

Walton  looked  out,  and  saw  a  squad  of  Campbell's  dragoons, 
headed  by  that  impetuous  captain,  in  full  speed  for  the  dwell- 
ing, and  scarcely  three  hundred  yard.s  distant.  "  Sauve  qui 
■pent!"  was  the  counsel  of  every  instinct.  The  back  door  of 
the  house  was  already  open,  and  the  party  rapidly  descended 
from  the  piazza  to  the  horses.  Looking  back,  just  as  he  was 
mounting,  M'Kelvey  saw  Williamson  at  the  entrance,  watching 
every  movement  with  great  appearance  of  anxiety. 

"  Shall  the  d d  traitor  escape  after  all  ?"  he  cried,  fiercely. 

"  Not,  by  Hea!vens,  while  I  have  a  bullet !" 

He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster  at  the  word,  but  Walton 
caught  his  arm. 

"Stay!"  said  he;  "you  know  not  what  you  do!  Let  the 
man  alone.  He  better  serves  us  in  the  British  garrison  than  he 
did  when  he  was  ours.  Spurs,  gentlemen,  and  scatter  for  ^he 
swamp !" 

Walton  saw  his  oflacers  off  at  different  points,  making  for  the 
ricefields  beyond  which  lay  the  thickets,  which,,  once  reached, 
would  afford  the  most  ample  refuge.  With  a  courteous  wave 
of  the  hand  to  the  balcony,  where  Proctor  and  Williamson 
stogd.  he  gave  spurs  to  his  own  splendid  charger,  a  black,  which 
had  never  before  failed  him.  M"Kel\ey  kept  beside  him,  a 
fierce  but  devoted  follower ;  and  they  were  rapidly  approaching 
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the  rear  fence  which  sepaiated  the  house  enclosure  from  the 
abandoned  ricefieldsi  when  the  British  dragoons,  Campbell  at 
thrar  head,  burst  into  the  yard  They  never  noticed  Proctor  or 
Williamson ;  hut,  with  the  fugitives  full  in  view,  dashed  pell- 
mell  upon  their  tracks.  Meanwhile,  Walton,  as  M'Kelvey  and 
himself  approached  the  fence,  gave  way  to  the  latter,  crying — 

"  Go  ahead,  captain,  and  take  the  leap ;  the  causeway  will 
suffer  but  one  horseman  at  a  time." 

This  was  a  generous  suggestion,  for  the  horse  of  Walton  was 
in  the  lead.  It  was  an  unwise  decision  made  at  that  moment, 
sincb,  to  enable  M'Kelvey  to  go  ahead,  it  was  necessary  that 
Walton  should  curb  the  impulse  already  given  to  his  horse. 
M'Kelvey,  to  do  him  justice,  growled  audibly  at  the  idle  coui-tesy, 
but  felt  that  it  was  not  a  moment  to  dispute  the  privilege.  He 
drove  the  rowel  into  his  lighter-made  steed,  and  the  animal  went 
clear.  Walton  was  less  fortunate.  The  track  grew  slippery  as 
he  descended  the  bank.  He  felt  the  beast  falter  slightly,  and, 
in  fact,  trip,  just  before  the  fence  was  reached.  But,  giving  him 
spur  and  rein  at  the  right  moment,  he,  too,  went  over,  but  fell 
prone  to  the  earth,  as  leaping  beyond  the  horse  of  M'Kelvey,  he 
stumbled  upon  a  break  in  the  rice-dam.  Walton  was  thrown 
completely  over  his  head,  and  lay  stunned  for  a  moment. 

In  that  moment  the  British  troopers  passed.  M'Kelvey,  be- 
holding the  danger  of  his  superior,  wheeled  about,  and  dashed 
back,  sabre  uplifted  ;  and,  with  all  the  recklessness-  of  a  knight 
errant,  rushed  headlong  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  was  cut  down 
in  the  conflict  with  two  of  the  dragoons,  and,  when  Walton's 
eyes  opened  upon  the  scene,  the  last  struggles  of  his  brave 
lieutenant  were  at  an  end. 

He  opened  his  eyes  only  to  find  himself  a  prisoner.  Mad 
Archy,  with  a  score  of  dragoons,  stood  over  him,  effectually 
precluding  every  thought  of  conflict.  Stunned  and  bruised,  and 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  situation,  he  was  taken  by  his  captovs  _ 
back  to  the  dwelhng,  where  mad  Archy  was  enabled  to  realize 
the  full  extent  of  his  successes.  There  he  found  both  William- 
jon  and  Proctor.  The  former,  though  by  no  means  a  favorite 
with  Campbell,  he  congratulated  upon  his  escape — having  been 
already  taught  how  imminent  had  been  his  danger.     WiUiamsoi 

16 
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very  properly  omitted  all  reference  to  the  inteview  which  he 
had  had  with  Walton,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  had  shown  to 
the  latter  what  aU-suificient  reasons  there  were,  why,  if  to  be 
hung  by  anybody,  he  should  suffer  that  fate  by  the  hands  rather 
of  the  British  than  the  American. 

To  Proctor,  the  manner  of  Archy  Campbell  was  marked  by 
great  gravity  and  coldness. 

"  Your  servant  is  here.  Major  Proctor.  To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  guidance  to  the  rebel  camp.  Perhaps  you  will  do 
well  to  set  him  right  as  to  the  true  circumstances  in  which  he 
left  you  here.  I  have  only  to  say  to  you,  that  his  report  shows 
him  to  entertain  very  equivocal  notions  of  your  present  relations 
with  the  enemy." 

"  My  servant  is  a  scoundrel,  Major  Campbell,"  was  the  stem 
response  of  Proctor. 

"  I  think  it  very  likely,"  was  the  indifferent  answer ;  "  and 
shall  beg  you  to  take  charge  yourself  of  his  correction  and 
reform.     I  have  but  to  pay  him  five  guineas,  and  we  are  quits." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

WIDOWS    THE   BEST   MATERIAL   FOR   WIVES. 

It  was  noon  of  the  day  which  has  thus  been  distinguished 
by  the  rescue  of  WilKamson  and  the  capture  of  Colonel  Wal- 
ton, when  two  horsemen  might  have  been  seen  slowly  riding  in 
a  southerly  direction,  on  the  route  between  the  Edisto  and  the 
Combahee  rivers,  They  were  both  well  mounted  and  armed ; 
the  one  who  seemed  the  leader  carrying  sword  by  side,  and  pis- 
tols in  his  holsters  ;  the  other,  in  addition  to  pistols,  having  a 
neat,  well-polished,  and  short  rifle,  lying  across  the  pummel  of 
his  saddle.  In  the,  portly  person  and  fresh,  florid  features  of 
the  former,  we  recognise  Lieutenant  Porgy,  of  Singleton's  com- 
mand :  in  the  latter  the  young  ensign,  Lance  Frampton. 

If  the  reader  has  not  forgotten  some  former  passages  in  this 
true  history,  he  wiU  find  it  easy  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
these  two  personages  in  this  neighborhood,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. It  has  probably  not  been  forgotten,  that,  soon  after  the 
defeat  which  Singleton  had  given  to  Lieutenant  Meadows,  and 
the  capture  of  that  officer  and  of  his  convoy,  the  former  com- 
missioned these  two  officers,  Porgy  and  Frampton,  to  convey  a 
baggage-wagon,  with  supplies,  to  the  camp  of  Colonel  Walton. 
As  this  camp  was  known  to  be  erratic — as  was  usually  the  case 
among  the  partisans  of  any  experience — the  duty  thus  assigned 
them  implied  delay,  difficulty,  a  tedious  search,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  a  constant  caution.  Lieutenant  Porgy  was  instructed  to 
take  his  wagon  with  as  much  despatch  as  was  consistent  with 
secresy,  to  the  cover  of  the  swamps  of  the  Edisto,  on  the  west 
side  of  that  river ;  to  leave  it  there  in  concealment,  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  detachment,  and  then,  himself,  with  Frampton.  to 
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proceed  in  search  of  the  squadron  of  Walton.  There  was  yet 
another  duty,  if  we  recollect,  which  was  assigned,  at  the  same 
time,  to  this  officer  and  his  young  companion.  This  was  to 
seek  out  the  widow  of  Walter  Griffin,  one  of  the  soldiers  of 
Singleton,  who  had  fallen  in  the  engagement  with  the  troop  of 
Meadows,  and  to  convey  to  her  and  her  daughter  the  tidings  of 
his  death  and  burial,  together  with  his  effects,  and  a  certain 
amount  in  English  guineas,  which  Singleton  was  fortunate 
enough  to  gather  from  the  treasure-chest  of  Meadows,  and 
which  he  promptly  shared  among  his  followers. 

This  latter  duty  was  properly  confided  in  part  to  Frampton. 
He  might  now  he  considered  almost  a  member  of  G-riffin's  fami- 
ly ;  the  tender  interest  which  he  felt  in  Ellen,  the  fair  daughter 
of  the  latter,  having  received  from  Giiffin,  while  he  lived,  every 
sanction,  and  being  generally  supposed  equally  agreeable  to  the 
young  damsel  herself.  The  melancholy  part  of  his  task,  there- 
fore, was  not  without  its  compensative  considerations;  and  no 
one  could  better  express  the  language  of  sympathy  and  regret 
than  one  who  was  thus  necessarily  a  sharer  in  the  misfortune. 
Nor,  according  to  his  own  notions,  was  Lieutenant  Porgy  him- 
self improperly  assigned  a  portion  of  this  duty.  This  excellent 
epicure  had  his  own  secret.  He  had  a  selfish  reason  for  his 
readiness  to  undertake  a  search  like  the  present,  which,  but  for 
this  reason,  would  have  brought  him  annoyance  only.  But  we 
must  leave  it  to  himself  and  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  to  uft- 
fold  this  secret  motive  as  we  proceed. 

We  need  not  very  closely  follow  the  footsteps  of  Porgy  and 
his  party,  from  the  moment  when  they  left  Ravenel's  plantation 
on  the  Santee,  and  proceeded  to  the  Edisto.  Porgy  was  a  man 
nearly  as  full  of  prudence  as  plethora.  He  was  luxurious,  but 
he  was  vigilant ;  fond  of  good  things,  but  neglectful  of  no  duty 
in  seeking  them.  He  succeeded  in  conveying  his  baggage-wag- 
on in  safety  to  the  spot  destined  for  its  hiding-place,  in  the 
swamp-thickets  of  the  Edisto.  Here  he  left  it  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Davis,  a  shrewd  and  practised  ranger.  This  done, 
he  set  out,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Ensign  Frampton,  with  the 
twofold  object  of  finding  Colonel  Walton  and  the  widow  Griffin. 

Of  the  former,  tlie  party  had  been  able  to  hear  nothifig  hy 
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■which  to  guide  their  progress.  He  was  supposed  to  be  ranging 
somewhere  between  the  Salkehatchie  and  the  Savannah.  In 
the  route  now  pvirsued,  they  had  the  widow  Griffin  in  view, 
rather  than  the  partisan.  Frampton  knew  where  she  dwelt, 
and  it  was  hoped  that,  on  reaching  her  abode,  some  intelligence 
might  be  obtained  from  her  of  Walton.  The  two  had  accord- 
ingly taken  a  bee  lin^  from  the  swamps  of  Edista  for  the  hum- 
ble farmstead  of  the  widow,  and  at  noon  of  the  day  in  question 
might  probably  be  some  ten  miles  from  it.  But  they  had  rid- 
den fast  and  far  that  morning,  and  when,  after  crossing  a  brook- 
let, or  hrancJi,  which  gushed,  bright  and  limpid,  across  the  . 
high  road,  Frampton  exclaimed — "  It's  only  nine  miles  and  a 
skip  ;  we  could  make  it  easy  in  two  hours,  lieutenant ;'  — 
the  other  answered  with  a  growl  that  singularly  resembled  , 
an  imprecation.  "  Only  nine  miles  !"  repeated  Frampton,  ur- 
gently. 

"  And  if  it  were  only  three,  master  Lance,  I  would  not  budge 
a  rod  farther  until  I  had  seen  our  wallet  emptied.  No,  no  ! 
young  master,  you  must  learn  a  better  lesson.  Never  do  you 
hun-y,  even  if  it  he  on  the  road  to  happiness.  No  man  enjoys 
life  who  gallops  through  it.  Take  it  slowly  ;  stop  frequently 
by  the  way,  and  look  about  you.  He  who  goes  ahead  ever, 
passes  a  treasure  on  both  sides  which  he  never  finds  coming 
back.  By  pausing,  resting,  looking  about  you,  and  meditating, 
you  secure  the  ground  you  have  gained,  and  acquire  strength 
to-conquer  more.  Many  a  man,  through  sheer  impatience,  has 
swam  for  the  shore,  and  sunk  just  when  it  rose  in  sight.  Had 
the  fool  turned  on  his  back  and  floated  for  an  hour,  the  whole 
journey  would  have  been  safe  and  easy.  If  you  please,  master 
Lance,  we'll  turn  upon  our  backs  for  an  hoiy.  I  have  an  appe- 
tite just  now.  If  I  fail  to  satisfy  it,  I  lose  it  till  to-morrow,  and 
the  loss  is  irretrievable.  There  is  some  jerked  beef  in  your 
wallet,  I  think,  and  a  few  biscuit.  We  will  turn  up  this  branch, 
the  water  of  which  is  cool  and  clear,  put  ourselves  in  a  close, 
quiet  place  in  the  woods,  and  pacify  the  domestic  tiger." 

The  young  ensign,  eager,  impatient,  and  not  hungry,  was 
compelled  to  subdue  his  desire  to  hurry  forward.  He  knew 
that  argument,  at  this  hour,  and  under  these  circunistances,  with 
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Ilis  superior,  was  vain.  He  submitted  accordingly  vrithoui  fur- 
ther expostulation,  and  with  a  proper  grace  ;  and,  riding  ahead, 
ascended  a  little  elevation,  which  led  him,  still  following  the 
winding  of  the  creek,  to  a  cool,  shady,  and  retired  spot  some  twp 
hundred  yards  from  the  roadside.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
his  more  bulky  companion ;  and,  dismounting,  stripping  their 
horses,  and  suffering  them  to  graze,  they  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
fiTigal  provision  which  was  afiPorded  hy  the  leathern  wallet  which 
the  young  man  carried.  This  was  soon  spread  out  upon  the 
turf;  and,  letting  himself  down  with  the  deliberation  of  a  buf- 
falo about  to  retire  for  the  night.  Lieutenant  Porgy  prepared  for 
the  discussion  of  his  dinner. 

It  was  scarcely  such  as  would  satisfy  either  the  tastes  or  ap- 
petites of  epicurism.  Porgy  growled  as  he  ate.  The  beef  was 
hard  and  black,  sun-dried  and  sapless.  The  biscuits  were  of 
corn-meal,  coarse,  stale,  and  not  palatable  even  to  the  hungry 
man.  But  the  tiger  was  earnest,  and  the  food  rapidly  disap- 
peared. Prampton  ate  but  little.  His  heart  was  too  fiiU  of  ex- 
cited hopes  to  suffer  his  appetite  to  prevail.  It  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  Porgy  to  suppose  that  he  was  glad  to  behold  this 
abstinence.  Though  fully  equal,  himself,  to  the  consumption  of 
the  slender  provision  before  them,  he  was  sincerely  urgent  that 
the  youth  should  feed. 

"  Why  don't  you  fall  to,  boy  !  Do  you  suppose  there's  not 
enough  for  both  ?  Eat,  I  say  !  You've  done  nothing  worth  the 
name  of  eating  since  last  night.  Eat !  I  know  I'm  a  beast, 
seeking  what  I  may  devour,  but  understand,  that  I  regard  you 
as  one  of  my  cubs,  and  will  see  you  feed,  even  before  I  do  my- 
self. Take  that  other  biscuit,  and  there's  the  beef.  Cut,  slash 
— it  will  need  a  sharp  knife,  and  sharper  teeth  to  get  at  the 
merits  of  that  bull's  quarter." 

Frampton  complied,  or  seemed  to  comply  with  the  command. 
Meanw^hile,  Porgy  ate  on,  growling  all  the  while. 

"  This  is  life,  with  a  vengeance,  and  I  tnust  be  a  patriot  if  I 
stand  it  much  longer  !  Nothing  seems  to  agree  with  me !  Hand 
me  the  bottle.  Lance,  and  run  down  to  the  branch  with  the  cup. 
I  believe  I  should  perish  utterly,  but  for  the  little  seasoning  of 
Jamaica  which  is  left.    Al  !"  looking  at  the  small  remains  of 
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the  liq^uor  in  the  bottle,  "  it  is  now  only  what  the  poet  calls  the 
drop  of  sweetening  in  the  draught  of  care." 

"  But  if  it  be  a  draught  of  care,  lieutenant,"  said  Lance  arch- 
ly, taking  up  the  cup,  and  moving  toward  the  branch,  "  why  do 
you  drink  of  it  so  often  1" 

"  So  often  !  When,  I  pray  you,  have  I  drank  of  it  before, 
to-day?"  • 

"  Only  three  miles  back,  at  the  Green  Branch." 

"  Oh !  I  drank  three  miles  back,  at  the  Green  Branch,  did  I  ? 
Well,  it  was  the  cup  of  Lethe  to  me,  since  I  certainly  forgot  all 
about  it." 

"  There  couldn't  have  been  much  bitterness  in  the  draught 
lieutenant,  or  the  taste  would  still  be  in  your  mouth.  But,  have 
you  forgotten  the  other  cupful  at  Swan's  Meadows,  about  nine 
mil«s  back  1" 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  draught,  you  ape  of  manhood,  when  you 
know  that  the  Jamaica  was  just  employed  to  precipitate  the 
cursed  clayey  sediment  of  that  vile  mill-pond  water  ?  Get  you 
gone,  and  bring  the  water.  This  is  good  water,  and  I  will  have 
a  draught  now,  a  genuine  cupful ;  since  the  others  were  only 
calculated  to  provoke  the  thirst  and  mortify  the  desire.    Away!" 

The  boy  soon  returned  with  the  water.  The  worthy  epicure 
refreshed  Lis  inner  man ;  threw  himself  back  upon  the  gi-een 
turf,  under  the  pleasant  shade-trees,  and  seemed  deeply  engaged 
in  meditating  the  merit  of  his  performances.  Lance  Frampton 
crouched  quietly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  and,  for  a  lit- 
tle whUe,  neither  party  spoke.  At  length  Porgy,  with  whom 
taciturnity  was  never  a  cherished  virtue,  broke  the  silence. 

"  Lance,  my  boy,  you  are  beginning  life  monstrous  early." 

"  How  so,  lieutenant  ]" 

"  When  do  you  propose  to  marry  this  little  girl,  Ellen  Giiffin  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can't  say.     It's  as  she  pleases." 

"  Pshaw,  fool,  it's  as  you  please.  When  a  girl  consents  to  be 
married,  she's  ready  to  be  married.  Lay  that  down  as  a  law. 
The  consent  to  marry  implies  everything ;  and  all  then  depends 
upon  the  man." 

"Perhaps " 

"Perhaps      I  tell  you  it  is  so,  and  more  than  that,  I  feel 
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pretty  si.  re  that  unless  you  are  picked  up  by  a  British  bayonel 
or  bullet,  you'll  marry  before  the  war  is  over." 

"  I  should  like  it,  I  own,  lieutenant." 

"  No  doubt ;  no  doubt ;  and  you  are  right.  I  begin  to  think 
that  marriage  is  a  good  thing.  I  have  wasted  many  years  uu- 
profitably.  How  many  women  might  I  have  made  happy  had 
my  thoughts  led  me  this  way  before.  But  I  may  yet  do  some 
good  in  this  behalf  before  I  die.     I  must  marry  soon,  if  ever." 

"Xou,  sir!"  with  something  like  surprise. 

"Ay,  to  be  sure  !  why  not  ?  am  I  too  old,  jackanapes  t" 

"  Oh  !  not  a  bit,  lieutenant !" 

"  Well !  what  then  ?  what's  to  prevent  1  You  don't  suppose 
that  I'm  fool  enough  to  think  of  marrying  a  slight,  fanciful,  in- 
experienced thing,  such  as  you  desire.  The  ripe,  sir,  not  the 
green  fruit,  for  me.  I  rec[uire  a  woman  who  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  life ;  who  is  skilled  in  housekeeping ;  who  can  achieve 
successes  in  the  culinary  department ;  who  knows  the  difference 
between  hash  and  haggis,  and  can  convert  a  terrapin  into  a 
turtle,  by  sheer  dexterity  in  shaking  the  spice  box.  There  is 
another  quality  which  a  woman  of  this  description  is  likely  to 
possess,  and  that  is  a  due  and  reverent  sense  of  her  husband's 
authority.  It  is  because  of  her  deference  for  this  authority  that 
she  acquires  her  art.  She  has  learned  duly  to  study  Ms  desires 
and  his  ta,stes,  and  she  submits  her  judgment  to  his  own.  She 
waits  to  hear  his  opinion  of  the  soup,  and  is  always  ready  to 
promise  that  she  will  do  better  next  time.  I  feel  that  I  could 
be  happy  with  such  a  woman." 

"  No  doubt,  sir." 

"  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  such.  There  are  precious  few 
women  who  combine  all  the  necessary  qualities.  They  are  not 
often  native.  They  come  from  training.  A  wise  father,  or  a 
wise  husband,  will  make  such  a  woman ;  she  can  not  make  her- 
self. Were  I,  for  example,  the  husband  of  a  girl  such  as  your 
Ellen—" 

"My  Ellen,  sir!" 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  alarmed,  boy  ;  I  have  no  idea  of  such  a  folly ! 
But  were  I  the  husband  even  of  such  a  yoimg  and  ineXpe'rienced 
creature,  and  did  we  live  together  but  ten  years ;  were  I  then 
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to  die,  she  would  be  a  prize  for  any  man.  She  should  be  as  ab- 
otjlutely  perfect  as  it  is  possible  with  one  of  a  sex,  a  part  of 
whose  best  merits  depend  very  much  upon  tlicjir  imperfections. 
Now,  this  leads  me  to  the  reflection  that,  perhaps,  widows  are, 
after  all,  the  best  materials  out  of  which  to  make  good  wives ; 
always  assuming  that  they  have  been  fortunate  in  the  posses- 
sion of  husbands  like  myself,  who  have  been  able  to  show  them 
the  proper  paths  to  follow,  and  who  have  had  the  will  to  keep 
well  them  always  in  the  traces.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  widows  afford  the  very  best  piaterial  out  of  which  to  man- 
ufacture wives." 

''  Indeed,  sir." 

"  Yes  indeed !  my  widow  would  be  a  treasure  for  any  man ; 
and  if  I  could  only  find  the  widow  of  a  man  who  in  some  re- 
spects resembled  myself,  I  should  commit  matrimony." 

"Commit! — when  you  said  that,  lieutenant,  I  thought  mur- 
der was  to  be  the  next  word,  instead  of  matrimony." 

"  Did  you  !  You  are  getting  humorous  in  your  old  age,  my 
.son." 

There  was  a  pause,  after  this,  of  several  minutes :  but  Porgy 
resumed,  apparently  taking  up  a  new  topic  entirely. 

"  Poor  GrifEn  !  What  a  loss  he  must  be  to  his  wife  !  Poor 
woman!  I  do  pity  her!  I  liked  Griffin,  Lance.  He  was  very 
much  a  person  of  my  own  tastes  ;  not  so  refined,  perhaps,  not  so 
copious  or  various,  but  with  an  evident  tendency  my  way.  No'- 
body  in  camp  relished  my  terrapin  soup  half  so  well,  and,  for  an 
ordinary  stew,  he  was  admirable  himself.  We  once  compared 
notes  for  our  dressings,  and  it  sui-prised  us  both  to  discover  that 
our  ingredients  and  the  quantities  were,  almost  to  a  fraction,  the 
very  same.  I  liked  the  poor  fellow  from  that  very  hour,  and 
he,  I  think,  had  quite  a  liking  for  me." 

"  That  he  had,  lieutenant !" 
,  "  I  am  pleased  to  think  so,  Lance.  Many  of  his  other  quali- 
ties resembled  mine.  He  was  generous,  and  spent  his  property 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  see  which  way  it  went.  He  was  a  man 
of  character,  and  detested  all  hypocrisy.  He  was  a  man  of  will, 
and  when  he  put  his  foot  down,  there  it  stuck.     It  was  law.     1 
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have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  poor  Mrs.  Griffin  is  an  admi- 
rably-trained woman." 

There  was  a  pause,  in  which  Porgy  himself  rose,  took  his  cup 
and  bottle  and  went  down  to  the  brooklet,  saying — "Thinking 
of  poor  Griffin,  I  will  drink  to  his  memory." 

He  soon  returned  and  resumed  the  subject,  somewhat,  wo 
should  fancy,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  companion. 

"  I  am  of  opinion.  Lance,  that  Mrs.  Griffin,  when  a  girl,  must 
have  greatly  resembled  your  Ellen.  She  has  exactly  the  same 
eyes  and  hair,  the  same  mouth  and  chin,  and,  allowing  for  the 
natural  portliness  of  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  very  much  the  same 
figure.  She  is  a  fine-looking  woman  now  ;  and  in  her  you  will 
he  gratified  to  see  what  her  daughter  will  be  twenty  years  hence. 
If  she  has  trained  her  as  she  herself  has  been  trained,  you  will 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Did  you  ever  observe,  when 
Mrs.  Griffin  was  in  camp  with  us  on  the  Santee,  how  frequently 
I  dined  in  Griffin's  mess  ?  Well,  it  was  in  tribute  to  her  excel- 
lent merit  in  preparing  the  dinner.  Her  husband  shared  the 
labor,  it  is  true,  and  I  sometimes  contributed  my  counsel  as  an 
amateur.  This,  no  doubt,  helped  her  very  much  ;  but  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  disparage  her  real  merits,  since,  to  be 
satisfied  to  submit  to  good  coimsellors,  shows  a  degree  of  wis- 
dom, such  as  ordinary  women  seldom  arrive  at.  Poor  woman ! 
how  I  pity  her !  How  su"h  a  woman,  so  meekly  dependent 
upon  her  husband,  can  endure  widowhood,  is  very  problemati- 
cal !" 

There  was  another  pause.  Lance  Frampton  being  heard  to 
turn  uneasily  behind  the  tree,  when  Porgy  resumed — 

"  Yes  !  the  truth  is  not  to  be  denied.  I  have  been  quite  too 
selfish  !  I  might  have  made  many  a  woman  happy — I  might 
have  carried  consolation  to  the  heart  of  many  a  suffering  widow! 
I  have  lived  thus  long  in  vain.  I  must  make  amends.  I  must 
sink  self,  in  the  sense  of  duty! — Co  Tie,  Ltoce,  saddle  the 
horses,  lad,  and  let  us  be  riding." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

GRIEF  —  BACON  AND  EGGS. 

In  less  than  two  hours,  our  companions  reached  the  humble 
farmstead  which  the  widow  Griffin  occupied.  The  dwelUng  was 
a  poor  cabin  of  logs,  with  but  two  rooms,  such  as  was  common 
enough  about  the  country.  The  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  acres,  was  ample  for  so  small  a  family.  This  property, 
with  a  few  head  of  cattle,  a  score  of  hogs,  several  of  which  lay 
grunting  in  the  road  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  other  trifling 
assets,  were  the  beq^uest  of  a  brother,  a  cripple,  who  died  but  a 
few  months  before,  and  whom  Mrs.  Griffin,  with  her  daughter, 
had  gone  from  the  camp  of  Marion  to  attend  in  his  last  illness. 
The  place  had  a  very  cheerless  aspect.  The  fences  were  dis- 
mantled, the  open  spots  of  field  grown  up  in  weeds,  and  some 
patches  of  corn,  from  which  the  fruit  had  been  partially  stripped 
already,  stripped,  indeed,  as  it  ripened — added  rather  to  tlie 
cold  and  discouraging  appearance  of  the  place. 

Our  companions  did  not,  at  once,  and  boldly,  ride  up  to  the 
habitation.  They  were  too  well  practised  as  partisans  for  such 
an  indiscretion.  When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  dwelling,  they 
turned  into  the  woods,  made  a  partial  detour,  and  while  Porgy 
remained  under  cover,  Lance  Framptou  stole  forward,  on  foot, 
to  reconnoitre.  The  horses,  meanwhile,  were  both  fastened  in 
the  thicket. 

Lance  was  absent  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only,  but  long 
enough  to  make  his  superior  quite  impatient.  The  youth, 
though  eager  to  gain  the  cottage,  was  yet  too  well  trained  to 
move  incautiously.  He  had  carefully  sheltered  himself  in  his 
approach,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  the  cover  of  contiguous  trees. 
GOiese  had  been  allowet  to  grow  almost  to  the  eaves  of  the 
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building,  in  front  and  rear,  affording  an  excellent  protection 
from  the  sun,  which,  as  the  house  was  without  a  piazza,  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  comfort  in  such  a  climate. 

The  door  was  open  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  the  first 
glimpses  of  it  showed  Lance  the  person  of  his  pretty  sweetheart, 
sitting  just  within  it,  busily  engaged  with  the  needle.  The 
youth,  his  heart  beating  more  than  ever  quickly,  glided  forward 
with  increased  stealthiness  of  tread,  in  the  hope  to  surprise  her. 
To  creep  beside  the  building,  until  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
doorway,  and  then,  with  his  cheek  against  the  wall,  to  murmur 
her  name,  was  the  simple  art  he  used.  She  started,  with  a 
slight  cry,  at  once  of  pleasure  and  astonishment,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Oh !  Lance  !     Is  it  you  1    How  you  scared  me  !" 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  scare  you,  Ellen." 

"  To  surprise  me  so,"  continued  the  girl :  "  and  I  without 
stockings  on ;"  and  with  a  blush,  she  drew  the  delicately-formed 
white  feet  beneath  her  dress,  but  not  before  the  eye  of  the 
youth  had  rested  upon  their  whiteness. 

"  And  how's  father  1  where  did  you  leave  him  ?" 

Lance  was  silent.  The  gravity  of  his  face  at  her  question  did 
not  escape  her.     She  spoke  eagerly — 

"  He's  well,  Lance,  ain't  he  1" 

"  Where's  your  mother,  Ellen  ?" 

"  In  the  room."     She  pointed  to  the  chamber. 

"  Well,  I  must  go  and  report  to  Lieutenant  Porgy.  He's 
here.  He's  got  letters  for  your  mother.  There's  been  no  Brit- 
ish or  tories  about?" 

"Yes:  they've  been  about,  I  hear.  Some  passed  up  yester- 
day, by  the  other  road.  But  all's  safe  hereabouts  now,  I 
reckon." 

"  I'll  run,  then,  and  bring  the  lieutenant.  He'll  be  mighty 
tired  of  waiting." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  about  father.  Lancet" 

"No  !"  said  he,  hesitatingly,  "the  lieixtenant  will  tell  you  all." 

"But  he's  well.  Lance — he's  well?  You  haven't  had  any 
fighting,  have  you!" 

"Wait  awhile,  Ellen,"  he  answered  as  he  hastened  away,  and 
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his  evasion  of  the  inquuy  at  once  alarmed  the  quick  instincts  of 
the  girl.     She  called  immediately  to  her  mother. 

•'  Oh !  mother,  there's  news  from  camp,  and  I'm  afeard  it's 
bad  news." 

"  Bad  news  !  Ellen,"  answered  the  mother,  coming  forth. 

"  I'm  afeard ;  for  Lance  has  just  been  here,  and,  when  I 
«,bked  him  about  father,  he  would  tell  me  nothing,  but  has  gone 
od  tw  call  Lieutenant  Porgy,  who  is  here  too  in  the  woods." 

"  Liauce  wouldn't  bring  l)ad  news,  Ellen." 

"Not  if  he  could  help  it,  mother;  but  why  didn't  he  answer 
me  when  i  asked  after  father ;  and  why  did  he  say  that  Lieu 
tenant  Poigy  would  tell  us  all  1" 

"Lieutenant  Porgy — he's  here  too?"  said  the  mother, 
smoothing  her  i.ap  and  apron.  "  If  it  was  bad  news,  Ellen, 
we'd  hear  it  soon  enough.  It's  never  slow  to  travel  when  it's 
bad." 

"  I  'm  sure  fether  's  hurt ;  something 's  the  matter.  They  've 
had  a  battle ;  and  why  didn't  he  write  1" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know«i^  but  maybe  he  did  write." 

"  But,  if  he  did,  would  n't  Lance  have  brought  the  letter  the 
first  thing  1" 

"  Maybe  the.  lieutenant 's  got  it !  Don't  be  foolish,  Ellen.  I 
don't  think  Lance  would  be  the  one  to  come  with  bad  news." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  he  'd  be  sorry  to  do  so  ;  but,  mother,  he  looked 
sorry  enough  when  I  asked  about  father,  and  he  spoke  so  little." 

•  Come,  child,  you  're  always  thinking  of  the  cloud  before  it 
comes !  That 's  not  right.  Go,  now,  and  look  up  something  for 
Lance  and  the  lieutenant  to  eat.  I  reckon  they  '11  be  precious 
hungry.  Put  on  a  pot  of  hominy  at  once,  and  kindle  up  the  fire, 
and  get  down  the  gourd  of  eggs,  while  I  slice  off  some  of  that 
bacon.  I  don't  think  there 's  any  had  news.  I  don't  feel  like 
it !  God  knows  we  've  had  sorrow  enough  to  last  us  now  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  ain't  willing  to  believe  that  we're  to  suffer  any 
more  on  a  sudden.  Oome  in,  Ellen,  and  stir  yourself;  that's 
the  way  to  lose  the  feel  of  trouble.  Don't  be  looking  out  for 
them" — meaning  the  men — "it  don't  look  quite  proper  for  a 
young  girl,  Ellen." 

"  Oh !  mother,  how  can  yoii " 
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The  sentence  remained  unfinished.  The  girl  obeyed,  and 
was  soon  busied  with  the  domestic  preparations  which  the 
mother  had  suggested.  The  pot  of  hominy  was  soon  upon  the 
fire,  the  eggs  laid  out  upon  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Griffin  herself 
with  a  somewhat  unsteady  hand,  prepared  to  cut  from  the  shoul- 
der of  bacon  the  re(juisite  number  of  slices.  She  was  interrupted 
while  thus  employed,  by  the  •  arrival  of  the  expected  guests. 
Her  agitation,  when  she  received  them,  was  not  less  great, 
though  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  her  daughter.  The  poor 
woman  seemed  to  fancy  that  a  certain  degree  of  hardihood  was 
essential  to  proper  dignity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  characteriistic  of 
humble  life  among  the  people  of  the  forest  country  of  the  south 
and  southwest,  to  assume  an  appearance  of  stoicism  under  grief, 
in  which  they  resemble  the  Indian ;  appearing  to  consider  it  a 
weakness  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  ashamed,  when  they 
give  vent  to  their  natural  emotions  under  affliction.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  their  habit  to  suppress  veiy  much  their  show  of 
impatience,  particularly  when  they  are  conscious  of  an  active 
and  growing  curiosity.  Mrs.  Griffin  felt  fully  the  anxieties  of 
her  daughter,  but  her  training  was  superior  to  the  nature  which 
strove  within  her.  She  met  her  visiters  with  the  air  of  one  who 
had  nothing  to  fear ;  and,  that  she  really  felt  anxiety,  was  to  be 
seen  entirely  in  the  measm-ed  and  cold  manner  with  which  she 
welcomed  them. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  see  you.  Lance.  I  'm  sure  you  're  welcome, 
lieutenant ;  sit  down.  Tou  must  be  mighty  tired  with  your  long 
ride  in  this  hot  weather." 

"  Tired  and  hungry,  and  thirsty  and  sleepy,  all  together,  Mrs 
Griffin,  I  assure  you.  And  how  is  Miss  Ellen  1  has  she  no  wel- 
come for  an  old  friend?"  was  the  reply  of  Porgy. 

The  girl,  who  had  hitherto  hung  back,  now  advanced  and  put 
her  hand  shyly  within  his  grasp,  but  said  nothing. 

■'  Ah !  you  are  stUl  as  bashful  and  still  as  pretty  as  ever,  my 
httie  damsel.  Don't  be  shy  of  me,  my  dear  creature.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father ;  and  I  feel 
that  I  could  love  you  like  a  father.  You  would  hardly  think, 
but  I  have  a  heart  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  It  might 
have  been  better,  perhaps,  for  me^  in  a  mere  worldly  point  of 
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view,  had  I  less.  But  I  am  content.  The  feelings  which  I 
possess  are  more  precious  to  me  than  vaults  of  gold  and  wagons 
of  silver."  He  released  her  hand  as  he  spoke  this,  and,  addres- 
sing Mrs.  Griffin,  proceeded  as  if  the  girl  were  no  longer  in 
hearing. 

"  Ah !  madam,  what  a  treasure  to  you  to  have  such  a  child  as 
that.  She  is  all  gentleness  ana  sweetness,  and  all  duty,  I  am 
sure." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  a  hlessed  child.  There  are  few  like  her. 
Lieutenant  Porgy." 

Ellen  stopped  not  to  listen  to  her  own  praises  thus  hegan,  hut 
stole  out,  closely  followed  hy  Frampton.  Porgy,  oheying  the 
repeated  request  of  his  hostess,  proceeded  to  take  a  seat,  while 
the  good  woman,  having  finished  slicing  her  hacon,  and  thrown 
it  into  the  frying-pan,  laid  the  implement  upon  the  tahle  con- 
veniently heside  the  eggs,  and,  having  looked  at  the  pot  of 
hominy,  given  it  a  stir,  and  pushed  up  the  hrands  beneath  it, 
drew  a  chair  near  the  fireplace,  and,  folding  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  assumed,  unavoidably  the  look  of  a  person  in  waiting  and 
expectation. 

The  lieutenant  surveyed  her  curiously  as  she  sat  thus,  ho.r 
eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  only  raised  occasionally  to  look 
at  the  fire.  Mrs.  Griffin  was  a  comely  woman,  not  much  beyond 
the  middle  period  of  life,  and,  as  thus  she  sat,  plainly,  bnt  neatly 
dressed,  with  a  face  smooth  yet,  and  fair,  and  with  the  bloom  of 
health  upon  her  cheeks,  our  lieutenant  inwardly  said — 

"  Verily,  the  woman  is  well  to  look  upon." 

His  conviction  took  a  somewhat  different  shape  when  put  into 
words. 

"  Mrs.  Griffin,  you  are  very  comfortable  here ;  that  is,  you 
might  be,  with  health  and  youth,  and  a  pleasant  abode — one 
that  may  be  made  so,  certainly — but,  don't  you  find  it  very 
lonesome  1" 

"  I  'm  used  to  it,  lieutenant." 

"Yes,  indeed;  and  that  is  fortunate.  To  be  accustomed  to 
lonesomeness  is  to  be  iudependent,  in  some  degree,  of  the  changes 
of  life.  Solitude,  once  familiar  to  the  mind,  ceases  to  be  opprea- 
•ive ;  and  who  is  sure  against  solitude  ?    We  may  have  a  large 
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number  of  relatives  and  friends,  but  what  is  to  secure  us  against 
the  chance  of  losing  them?  We  may  have  a  full  house  to-day, 
and  all  shall  be  silent  and  cheerless  to-morrow.  Such  are  life's 
vicissitudes.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  when  one  has  been  pre-, 
pared  already  for  such  privations.  Misfortune,  then,  can  do  us 
little  evil,  and  should  death  steal  into  the  household -" 

"  Death  !  Lieutenant  Porgy  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Griffin,  death.  We  must  all  die,  you  know.  One 
will  be  taken  away,  and  another  will  be  left,  and  the  survivor 
will  have  need " 

"  Lieutenant,  a'n't  you  just  from  the  camp  1" 

"  Not  very  long,  ma'am." 

"And  my  husband — didn't  he  write — didn't  he  know  that 
you  were  coming  into  these  parts  1" 

"  Why,  no,  ma'am,  he  didn't  write — he  didn't  know — he — " 

"Lieutenant,  there's  something  you've  got  to  tell!"  inter- 
rupted the  woman.  "  Speak  to  me,  now  that  Ellen 's  not  here. 
Let  me  know  if  there 's  anything  the  matter  with  my  husband." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Griffin,  I  'm  sorry  to  say  that  something  is  the 
matter,"  replied  Porgy,  seriously — the  earnest,  sad,  almost  stem 
manner  of  the  widow  impressing  him  with  solemnity,  and  com- 
pelling him,  by  a  natural  intuition  of  what  was  proper,  to  forego 
all  the  absurdities  and  affectations  of  speech  which  a  long  in- 
dulgence had  i'endered,  in  great  degree,  habitual.  He  con- 
tinued— 

"  You  are  a  strong  woman,  Mrs.  Griffin ;  you  have  seen  much 
trouble  and  sorrow,  and  you  must  be  prepared  for  more." 

"Tell  me!"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  and  bending 
toward  him.     "  Tell  me !     Don't  keep  me  in  this  misery." 

"  We  have  had  a  battle,  Mrs.  Griffin."     Here  he  paused. 

"  And  he  was  killed  l^he  was  killed  !"  was  her  cry. 

Porgy  was  silent.     His  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  floor. 

"  Walter  Griffin  !  Oh,  my  God  !  my  poor,  poor  Walter !  He 
is  dead — he  is  dead  !     I  shall  never  see  him  again  !" 

The  head  of  the  woman  fairly  dropped  upon  Tier  knees,  while 
strong,  deep  sobs  broke  from  her  breast,  with  occasional  ejacu- 
lations. 

"  Walter,  Walter,  my  poor,  poor  Walter  !" 
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Porgy  did  not  reason  unwisely  wlien  lie  forbore  all  effort  at 
consolation.  He  tpok  the  opportunity,  now  that  she  seemed  to 
be  in  full  possession  of  the  fact,  to  relate  the  particulars. 

"  He  died  like  a  brave  man,  Mrs.  Griffin,  in  battle  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country  !" 

"  Ah  !  I  know'd  he  would.  Walter  was  a  true  man.  He  had 
the  heart  of  a  lion  in  him  !" 

"  That  he  had,  indeed,  Mrs.  Griffin.  I  will  bear  witness  to 
his  courage  and  his  manhood.  He  was  a  brave,  generou.?,  whole- 
souled  fellow — a  good  companion  and  an  excellent  friend." 

"  Oh  !  yes  !  Poor,  poor  "Walter  !  But  yon  don't  know  half 
what  he  was  to  me,  when  there  was  nobody  and  nothing!  —  ah  ! 
how  could  you  know  ?  And  what  is  to  become  of  us  now  !  — 
my  child — my  poor  Ellen,  fatherless  here,  in  these  cruel  times, 
and  in  these  lonesome  woods." 

"  Ah  !  Mrs.  Griffin,  remember  you  are  a  Christian.  Trust  in 
God  brings  with  it  the  best  of  promises.  He  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb.  You  will  never  want  a  protector,  I  am  sure, 
and  your  sweet  and  gentle  daughter  will  surely  find  a  father 
and  many  friends." 

"Oh!  I  don't  see  where,  lieutenant;  we  are  very  poor,  and 
very  unbefriended.  If  the  war  was  over,  and  the  people  wouH 
come  back  to  the  settlements  !" 

"  The  war  will  be  over  before  very  long ;  the  people  will 
surely  come  back  to  the  settlements.  Yon  will  have  many  and 
kind  neighbors ;  and  I  can  promise  you-,  Mrs.  Griffin,  one  among 
them,  who  will  be  as  true  a  frignd  to  you  as  he  was  to  your 
husband.  Let  peace  be  restored  to  us,  and  if  my  life  is  spared 
me,  I  mean  to  live  in  this  parish.  I  will  be  your  friend.  I  will 
protect  your  daughter.  I  will  be  a  father  to  her,  out  of  the  love 
I  bore  to  her  father." 

"  Oh !  lieutenant,  1  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  I  reckon  you  will  be  as  friendly  as  any- 
body in  the  world ;  but  there 's  no  such  thing  as  replacing  the 
husband  and  the  father,  and  making  us  feel  as  if  we  had  never 
known  the  loss.  Oh  I  Walter  Griffin,  I  was  dubious  always 
that  you  would  be  killed  by  the  enemy  !  I  know'd  how  ven- 
turesome he  was,  lieutenant.     I  told  him  he  ought  not  to  be 
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rash,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  it 's  all  turned 
out  as  I  warned  him.  My  God !  what  are  we  to  do  now,  here 
in  this  lonesome  wilderness !  I  don't  see !  I  don't  see !  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  lay  right  dowB  and  die." 

"  Don't  give  up,  Mrs.  Griffin.  There's  no  help  in  despair. 
Death  must  come,  at  last,  to  all  of  us.  It  might  be  Griffin  or  it 
might  be  me.  It  might  be  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  it  might  be 
here  in  bed.  We  can't  know  the  moment  when  the  summons 
must  be  heard,  and  we  must  resign  ourselves  with  philosophy, 
to  a  fate  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  There's  no  use  in  sor- 
row." 

"  Oh !  but  who  can  help  it,  lieutenant !  I  know  there's  no 
bringing  Walter  back  ;  but  that  don't  make  me  feel  easier  be- 
cause he's  gone.  If  I  did'nt  cry,  my  heart  would  be  sm-e  to 
burst." 

Her  speech  throughout,  was  broken  by  continual  sobs  and 
wailing.  The  evidences  of  real  feeling  were  q[uite  too  conspic- 
uous to  suffer  Porgy  to  indulge  in  any  follies,  and  what  he  said, 
by  way  of  consolation,  was  respectfully  and  kindly  said,  though 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  of  no  value.  At  length,  he  bethought 
him  of  Singleton's  letter,  and  the  money  intrusted  to  his  care. 

"  It  ought  to  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you,  Mrs.  Grif&n,  that 
Walter  had  so  completely  won  the  love  of  everybody  in  camp. 
I've  seen  the  colonel  himself  standing  over  him,  with  the  big 
tears  gathering  on  his  cheek,  as  he  listened  to  Ms  last  words. 
The  colonel  has  written  to  you  in  this  letter." 

"  God  bless  him  !  Colonel  Singleton  is  a  good'  man,  and  Wal- 
ter loved  him  very  much.  Read  the  letter  for  me,  lieutenant, 
for  I'm  too  blind  to  see  the  writing." 

The  letter  of  consolation  was  read  accordingly.  It  set  the 
stream  of  tears  flowing  anew. 

"  Really,"  thought  Porgy  as  he  watched  her,  "  a  most  exem- 
plary woman.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  we  shall  be  thus 
wept  and  remembered  when  we  are  no  more." 

This  reflection  led  to  another.  "  What  a  profitless  life  is 
mine !  Were  they  to  assign  me  my  last  tenement  to-morrow,  I 
doubt  if  a  single  eye  would  give  out  water ;  unless,  indeed,  this 
youngster.  Lance,  and  possibly,  Tom,  the  cook  !     Verily,  *hii 
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thing  must  be  amended.  This  poor  woman  is  the  very  person 
to  whom  I  must  administer  consolation,  and  from  whom  I  must 
receive  it.  But,  not  now  !  not  now  !  We  must  give  ourselves 
time.  She  feels  her  sorrow,  that  is  clear,  and  does  not  merely 
feign  it ;  but  the  stream  flows  too  freely  to  last  over  long  ;  and 
the  fountain  that  exhausts  i'tself  quickly,  will  soon  feel  the  need 
of  new  supplies." 

Such  was  the  unspoken  philosophy  of  our  epicure.  He  real 
ly  persuaded  himself  that  the  sort  of  consolation,  which  he  pro 
jiosed  ultimately  to  offer  to  the  widow,  was  the  proof  of  a  cer- 
tain virtue  in  himself.  He  congratulated  himself  with  the  con- 
viction, that  he  was  about  to  do  a  charitable  action.  An  inter- 
val in  the  grief  of  Mrs.  Griffin  allowed  him  to  place  in  her  hand 
the  ten  guineas  which  had  been  sent  her  by  Singleton,  Griffin's 
watch,  and  some  other  trifles  which  he  brought.  She  gave 
them  little  heed,  emptying  the  gold  upon  the  table,  and  putting 
the  watch. into  her  bosom.  Then,  as  if  Singleton's  letter  had 
yet  to  be  read,  she  turned  it  over,  and  appeared  striving  to  pos- 
sess herself  of  its  contents.  But  she  handed  it,  a  moment  af- 
ter, to  Porgy,  saying — 

"  I  can't  see  the  letter  !"  What  does  the  colonel  say,  lieu- 
tenant ?" 

He  again  commenced  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  but  had  scarce- 
ly compassed  a  sentence,  when  hasty  feet  were  heard  at  the  en- 
trance without,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  Ellen  Griffin  and 
Lance  hurriedly  entered  the  apartment.  Both  seemed  very 
much  agitated.  The  eyes  of  the  girl  were  red  with  weeping, 
and  the  big  drops  yet  stood  upon  her  cheeks.  But  there  was 
little  time  allowed  for  observation. 

"  The  red-coats,  lieutenant — the  British !" 

"  Where  1" 

•'  Not  a  quarter  above,  coming  down  at  a  walk,  dragoons,  more 
than  fifty  that  I  see !  We  must  cut  for  the  bushes.  We'll 
have  time,  if  we  move  at  once,  but  we  must  nm  for  it." 

"  The  devil !  run  !  as  if  I  had  not  an  infirmity  in  mj.  heel, 
like  that  of  Achilles!" 

"  Sliut  the  front  door,  Ellen,"  cried  the  prudent  MrA.  S-nffin. 

"  Better  gather  up  these  guineas,  Mrs.  Griffin,"  crie_  i-'urgy, 
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"  or  the  British  will  swear  to  the  stamp.  Lance,  my  boy,  can 
we  find  cover  all  the  way  back  1" 

"  Pretty  much  !  There's  a  bend  in  the  road  above,  just  here 
at  the  con  er  of  the  cornfield,  where  there  is  a  piece  of  woods 
that  screens  us  for  awhile,  and  if  we  get  beyond  that,  we're  in 
the  thicket.     But  we  must  put  out  at  once." 

"  To  be  sure  we  must !  Mrs.  Griffin,  with  your  permission 
we'll  withdraw  the  temptation  of  this  bacon  and  these  eggs  from 
\he  eyes  of  these  rapacious  red-coats.  We  must  not  feed,  or 
give  comfort  in  any  way  to  the  enemy.  Lance,  tumble  these 
eggs  into  the  frying-pan — it  already  contains  the  bacon,  and 
take  it  on  your  shoulder.  I  will  take  possession  of  the  pot  of 
hominy." 

"  But  I  have  my  rifle,  lieutenant." 

"  What  of  that !  cany  both,  can't  you?  I  have  my  sword, 
do  you  see  ;  yet,  I  mean  to  take  the  pot  also." 

"  We  must  be  in  a  hurry,  lieutenant,"  said  Lance,  swinging 
the  frying-pan,  laden  with  eggs  and  bacon,  over  his  left  shoul- 
der, and  grasping  his  rifle  in  his  right  hand. 

"  Oh  !  yes  !  better  go  !"  cried  Ellen,  entreatingly,  who  divi- 
ded'her  time  between  a  watch  through  the  cracks  of  the  door 
and  her  lover.  Wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  Mrs.  Griffin 
hurried  their  departure  also. 

Porgy  had  already  seized  upon  the  hangers  of  the  hominy 
pot,  and  was  unbuckling  his  sword,  to  carry  in  his  hand,  that  it 
might  not  embarrass  him  in  walking.  The  sounds  of  the  ap- 
proaching horse  were  beginning  to  be  faintly  heard,  as  the  two 
partisans  stepped  out  of  the  door  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
each  armed  after  the  fashion  described,  and  stealing  away  un- 
der the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

It  required  no  extraordinary  haste,  for  the  British  came  slow- 
ly down  the  road.  This  was  fortunate,  since  Porgy  was  not  the 
man  to  fatigue  himself  in  flight.  He  would  much  prefer  to  en- 
counter odds  in  conflict  at  any  time.  His  portly  figure  present- 
sd  quite  a  picture,  such  as  Oruikshank  would  have  painted  co?i 
(imore,  rolling,  rather  than  striding,  away  beneath  the  trees,  his 
"word  in  one  hand,  thrown  out  at  right  angles  with  his  body, 
il\e  better  to  preserve  that  balance  which  was  necessary  to  his 
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tarrying  the  hominy-pot  at  a  proper  distance  from  his  breeches. 
Mrs.  Griffin  and  her  daughter  watched  the  two  from  the  hack 
door  for  awhile  ;  then,  as  the  nearer  approach  of  the  British 
was  heard,  closing  the  entrance  in  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front, 
and  they  prepared  within  for  the  possible  necessity  of  receiving 
unwelcome  visiters.  The  money,  just  received,  and  watch,  with 
certain  other  portable  treasures,  were  dropped  down  within  a 
secret  hollow  in  the  floor ;  and,  with  a  hope  that  the  enemj- 
would  pass  by  without  pausing,  the  widow  and  the  daughte- 
both  sat  down,  seemingly  busied  in  knitting  and  needle-work. 

Br.t  they  were  not  thus  destined  to  escape.  The  dragoons  in 
advance  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  dwelling,  and,  as  the 
several  divisions  came  up,  they  paused  also.  There  was  some 
delay,  during  which  all  was  anxiety  in  the  hearts  of  the  widow 
and  her  daughter.  A  knock  followed  at  the  door,  and  a  voice 
of  authority  demanded  entrance.  It  was  immediately  thrown 
open  by  Mrs.  Griffin  herself,  while  her  daughter  sought  shelter 
in  the  chamber.  Let  us  leave  the  widow  with  her  unwelcome 
jiuests  while  we  follow  the  footsteps  of  our  lieutenant  and  ensign 
■•■.r^  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER   XL  I. 

HOKGY   PROVES    POT-VALIANT   ONLY. 

The  two  partisans,  ladeu  as  they  were,  the  one  with  the  pot 
of  hominy,  the  other  with  the  frying-pan,  made  their  way  to 
the  woods  with  all  despatch,  and  without  detection.  Fortu- 
timately,  as  we  have  said,  the  forest  cover  extended  almost  to 
the  cottage.  Our  fugitives  soon  satisfied  themselves  that  they 
were  in  a  place  of  security,  though  but  a  few  hundred  yard? 
from  the  dwelling.  They  were  in  a  tolerably  close  covert,  on 
the  slope  of  a  moderate  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  stole  off  a 
slender  brooklet,  the  child  of  a  great  bay  or  wooded  pond,  thaf 
covered  a  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant.  Here  Porgy  paused.  He  had  found  his  pot  of  hominy . 
precious  as  it  was,  an  incumbrance.  He  laid  it  upon  the  ground, 
cast  down  his  sword  beside  it,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  wiped 
repeatedly  the  perspiration  from  his  brows.  Lance  Frampton 
followed  his  example  ;  and  the  youth,  at  the  bidding  of  liis  su- 
perior, proceeded  to  stiike  fire  in  his  tinder-box,  which  he 
brought  from  his  horse  furniture  ;  the  two  steeds  being  fasten- 
ed still  farther  in  the  woods,  where,  still  bitted  and  saddled, 
they  were  allowed  to  nibble  the  grass,  which  was  now  tolerably 
rank.  The  fire  kindled,  and  the  pot  set  to  boiling  anew,  Framp- 
ton proposed  that  he  should  take  an  observation — in  other 
words,  see  how  the  land  lay  with  the  enemy. 

"  Ay,  do  so,  lad.  You  are  of  no  use  here.  You  have  no  mer- 
its in  the  kitchen.  I  will  do  the  cooking,  for  which  I  flatter  my- 
self I  have  a  native  faculty,  and,  if  you  do  not  stay  too  long, 
you  will  find  your  share  of  the  dinner  in  waiting  for  you.     And 
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look  ye,  Lance,  boy — don't  forget  your  business,  in  your  anxi- 
ety to  have  a  chat  with  Ellen.  Many  a  poor  fellow's  heart  has 
been  pampered  at  the  cost  of  his  head.  Be  on  the  lookout,  for 
if  .caught,  you  will  be  trussed  up  to  the  first  tree,  hung  against 
all  odds,  as  no  better  than  a  spy  ;  and  I  sha'n't  be  there  to  hear 
your  last  confession.  Be  ofi",  at  once,  and  show  yourself  back 
again  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  lad  promptly  acted  on  this  permission.  He  sped  away 
with  the  lightness  of  a  deer,  though  with  the  cunning  and  cau- 
tion of  a  much  smaller  animal.  Porgy,  meanwhile,  went  oi? 
cooking.  In  this  province  he  was  at  home.  His  pot  began  to 
boil ;  with  the  aid  of  his  couteau  de  chassc  (vulgarly  Jack-knife), 
which  the  partisans  all  wore  as  habitually  as  the  sailors,  he  con- 
verted a  bit  of  cypress  clapboard,  which  he  found  convenient  to 
his  hand,  into  a  hominy-stick  (an  article  of  which  our  northern 
friends  know  nothing,  unless,  perhaps,  as  a  hasicr  or  paddlet  as 
a  substitute  for  school-birch,  when  an  unruly  urchin  is  to  be  ad- 
monished) with  which  he  ctirred  the  simmering  grist,  and  occa- 
sionally drew  it  up  for  inepection.  His  eggs  and  bacon,  mean- 
while, lay.  ready  in  the  frying-pan,  to  be  clapped  on  the  fire  the 
moment  that  the  hominy  had  reached  the  proper  consistency. 
In  these  operations,  our  cuisinier  was  singularly  deliberate.  He 
knew  what  a  good  supper  required,  and  he  had  no  fear  of  the 
enemy.  His  calculations  v/^ere  that  the  British,  on  their  way 
to  Charleston,  had  made  but  a  momentary  pause ;  and  as  they 
had  no  suspicions,  so  far  as  he  knew,  of  the  proximity  of  any 
of  the  Americans,  he  saw  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  woUld 
penetrate  the  wood  sufficiently  far  to  disturb  his  operations. 
Besides,  Lance  was  out  upon  the  scout,  and  of  his  vigilance, 
Pprgy  had  sufficient  experience.  During  all  these  operations 
and  calculations,  the  soliloquies  of  our  lieutenant  were  frequent 
and  prolonged.  Had,  we  leisure,  it  would  be  easy,  from  his 
own  lips,  to  prove  him  equal  epicure  and  philosopher.  He 
mingled  his  philosophies  with  his  occupations,  and  dignified  the 
latter  with  all  the  charms  of  sentiment.  He  was  indeed  a 
rare  compound  of  the  sensual  and  the  sentimental  philosopher. 

His  hominy  was  about  to  assume  the  degi-ee  of  consistency 
which  rendered  it  fit  for  use,  and  he  was  engaged  in  hauling 
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away  the  fire  from  beneath  it,  in  order  to  set  on  the  frying-pan, 
with  its  contents  of  eggs  and  bacon,  when  Lance  Framptou 
reappeared.     The  yotith  was'all  consternation. 

"  Oh  !  Lieutenant,  would  you  believe  it  1  they've  got  Colonel 
Walton  a  prisoner !" 

"Thed—1  they  have!" 

"  Yes !  I've  seen  him  myself,  sitting  in  a  chair  in  the  hall, 
'inder  a  guard  of  six  dragoons  with  their  pistols  cocked  and 
watching  every  movement.  I  counted  more  than  seventy  dra- 
goons, and  I  reckon  there's  quite  a  hundred.  How  could  it  have 
happened  1  What's  to  be  done  1  We  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
thing to  get  him  clear  !" 

"  Doing  something,  boy  !  What  the  d — ^1  would  you  do  with 
seventy  dragoons  or  more  ?  If  we  save  our  own  bacon,  it's  as 
much  as  we  can  hope  to  do.  Did  the  enemy  look  as  if  they 
were  suspicious  ?     Do  they  show  any  signs  of  stopping  long  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  see !  They  have  only  stopped  to  rest  and  re- 
fresh. They've  been  off  to  the  spring  and  got  some  buckets  of 
water  for  themselves,  and  most  of  them  are  leading  their  horses 
to  the  spring,  and  rubbing  them  down.  I  saw  several  of  them 
out  in  the  bushes,  here  and  tliere,  but  they  did  not  straggle  far 
from  the  house.     But  what's  to  be  done  for  Colonel  Walton  V 

"  What  can  be  done  1  He's  a  prisoner,  and  must  wait  for  his 
exchange,  I  suppose,  with  what  philosophy  he  may." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Porgy,  I'm  afraid  of  something  worse.  I  am  afraid 
they'll  not  treat  him  as  a  common  prisoner.  You  remember 
that  they  were  going  to  hang  him  when  our  colonel  rescued  him 
before." 

"  That's  very  true,"  replied  Porgy,  with  increasing  gravity ; 
—  "that's  very  true.  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  their  purpose  with  him,  we  have  no  power  to  serve 
or  save  him.  We  must  only  be  on  the  lookout  to  see  that  we 
ourselves  are  not  gobbled  up  by  these  scai-let-bodied  dragoons — 
whether,  indeed,  they  should  not  be  called  dragons  rather  than 
dragoons!" 

"  Lieutenant,"  said  the  youth  quickly,  as  if  with  the  resolution 
suddenly  made,  "  I  must  hurry  off  to  camp  and  let  our  colonel 
know  all  about  it!" 
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"  Why,  boy,  Singleton's  on  the  Santee  by  this  time." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  reckon,  but  I'll  find  him." 

"  What  good  in  that  ?  Before  you  find  him  these  dragoons 
will  have  their  prisoner  in  the  provost  in  Charleston.  There 
would  be  some  use  in  it,  if  there  was  time  enough  to  enable  Sin- 
gleton to  dash  between  and  cut  them  off  before  they  could  get 
to  the  city,  but  that  is  impossible ;  and  to  know  that  Walton  is 
in  the  provost,  will  be  only  annoying  information,  quite  as 
pleasant  to  learn  a  month  hence  as  now." 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Porgy  !  Our  colonel  has  a  good  many 
strings  to  his  bow.  I  know  he  has  working  friends  in  the  city, 
and  has  got  some  plans  going  on  for  getting  up  an  insurrection 
there.  Now,  he  ought  to  know  of  this  capture,  and  if  I  set  off 
at  once,  by  hard-riding,  I  may  give  liim  the  information  much 
sooner  than  he  would  even  hear  of  it  from  Charleston.  I  must 
go,  lieutenant." 

"  You  shan't  go  till  you  have  eaten,  boy." 

"  I  don't  want  to  eat,  lieutenant ;  I'm  not  at  all  hungry." 

"  You  are  a  fool !  Not  eat !  defraud  the  docile  animal  that 
walks,  rides,  toils,  fights,  for  you!  send  it  supperless  to  bed, 
when  its  work  is  done !  That  won't  do,  boy.  You  shall  eat 
before  you  ride.  As  for  riding  with  you,  helter-skelter  to  the 
Santee,  and  at  this  moment,  I  don't  do  it,  for  all  the  Waltons 
and  Singletons  between  this  and  Huckleberry  Heaven !  You 
may  go  by  yourself,  if  you  choose ;  perhaps  it's  just  as  well  that 
you  should  ;  for,  as  you  say.  Singleton  has  his  plans,  and  con- 
spiracies, and  agents,  everywhere,  and  he  may  do  something 
to  extricate  his  kinsman.  But  you  sha'n't  depart  till  you  have 
eaten.  Indeed,  you  can  not  expect  to  go  till  the  enemy  have 
disappeared." 

"  I  can  take  the  back  track,  lieutenant ;  steal  off  in  that 
direction,  going  upward  and  westward,  and  then  wheeling  about 
and  pushing  for  some  of  the  upper  fords  on  the  Edisto." 

"  Yes,  and  defeat  your  own  subject ;  lose  half  a  day's  time  or 
more  in  this  roundabouting ;  when,  by  waiting  quietly  and  ly- 
ing close,  for  an  hour,  you  may  be  able,  to  start  off  on  the  direct 
road,  wilhout  an  enemy  in  the  way.  Quiet,  boy,  and  eat  be- 
fore'you  ride.     I  sha'n't  go  with  you,  mark  that.     I  shall  cer- 
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tainly  stay  to-niglat  at  the  house  of  our  friend.  I  hat  e  riiucli  tc 
communicate — much  to  say,  in  the  way  of  consolation,  to  this 
amiable  and  lovely  widow.  You  may  tell  the  colonel  that  I 
shall  devote  myself  to  the  task,  now  that  Colonel  Walton  is 
taken,  of  saving  my  little  party,  and  our  wagon  of  stores.  My 
object  will  be  to  find  Colonel  Harden  and  furnish  his  command 
with  all  that  is  necessary,  rather  than  risk  everything  by  return- 
ing with  such  an  incumbrance.  Push  up  those  brands,  boy,  and 
turn  that  bacon.  Our  mess  will  soon  be  ready.  What  a  savory 
odor !  Heaven  send  that  it  penetrates  no'  worse  nostrils  than 
our  own." 

The  boy  did  as  he  Was  directed,  turned  over  the  slices  of 
bacon  in  the  pan  with  an  air  of  resignatibn,  while  Porgy  gave 
the  hominy  a  finishing  stir,  and  drew  the  pot  from  the  fire,  to 
enable  it  to  cool.  He  was  thus  busied  when  he  heard  Lance 
Frampton  give  a  slight  cry,  and  was  astounded  to  see  the  youth 
leap  away,  at  a  couple  of  bounds,  putting  the  brooklet  and  the 
bay  between  them.  Just  then,  a  harsh  voice,  just  above  him, 
in  the  direction  of  the  house,  cried  out — 

"  Hoo  noo  !  wha'  would  ye  be  after  there,  you  overgrown  divil 
that  ye  are !" 

Porgy,  the  j)Ot-Jiooks,  with  pot  depending,  still  in  one  hand, 
and  the  honliny  stick  in  the  other,  looked  up  only  to  discover  a 
dragoon  leisurely  marching  down  upon  him,  and  but  a  few  steps 
off.  He  cast  his  eyes  about  him  for  his  sword,  but  it  lay  where 
he  had  been  sitting,  to  the  windward  of  the  fire,  fully  ten  paces 
off.  Here  was  a  quandary.  The  dragoon  was  in  the  act  of 
picking  his  teeth  when  he  first  saw  him  ;  he  was  now  deliberate- 
ly drawing  out  his  sabre.  Porgy's  glance  at  his  sword,  and  a 
slight  step  backward,  moved  the  Scotchman  to  suspect  him  of 
flight ;  to  prevent  which,  the  latter  rushed  directly  upon  him, 
his  weapon  now  flourishing  in  air. 

The  bulk  of  Porgy,  the  nearness  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dis- 
tance at  which  his  own  sw6rd  lay,  forbade  the  hope  of  his  recov- 
eriu{^  it  in  season  for  his  defence,  and  as  the  dragoon  darted  on 
him,  obeying  a  first  impulse,  our  epicure  raised  the  pot  by  the 
hangers,  with  his  left  hand,  caught  one  of  its  still  burning  feet 
in  the  right,  and,  with  a  desperate  whirl,  sent  the  entire  contents 
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af  the  vessel,  scalding  hot,  directly  into  the  face  of  his  as- 
sailant. 

The  effect  was  equally  awftil  and  instantaneous.  The  dra- 
goon dropped  the  uplifted  sabre,  and  set  up  the  wildest  yell  of 
agony,  while  he  danced  about  as  if  under  the  direct  spells  of 
Saint  Vitus.  The  hominy  stuck  to  his  face  and  neck  like  a 
plaster,  and  the  effort  to  remove  it  with  his  hands,  only  tore 
away  the  skin  with  it.  Porgy  was  disposed  to  follow  up  his 
success  ;  and,  knocking  the  fellow  on  the  head  with  the  empty 
vessel,  was  a  performance  which  was  totally  unresisted.  In  the 
agony  of  the  dragoon,  his  approach  for  his  purpose  was  totally 
unseen.  Down  he  rolled,  under  the  wild  shock  of  the  iron 
kettle ;  and  our  hero,  congratulating  himself  with  his  narrow 
esjjape,  seized  upon  the  frying-pan,  not  disposed  to  lose  his 
bacon  as  well  as  liis  bread,  and  was  wheeling  to  make  off  for 
the  woods,  when  another  dragoon  made  his  appearance  on  the 
broA7  of  the  hill,  makingi  swift  tracks  in  pursuit. 

"  D n  that  fellow.  Lance,"  muttered  Porgy  to  himself, 

"he  has  left  me  to  be  butchered  !" 

He  gathered  up  his  sword,  as  a  point  of  honor,  but  still  held 
a  fast  gi-ipe  upon  the  frying-pan.  There  was  but  one  dragoon 
in  chase,  and  if  he  could  draw  him  yet  further  into  the  woods, 
the  noise  of  the  strife  would  probably  alarm  no  other — that  is, 
if  the  bowlings  of  the  first  had  not  given  the  alarm  already. 

Our  epicui^e,  as  we  know,  had  Utile  speed  of  i  foot,  and  with 
his  impediments  of  sword  and  frying-pan  in  his  hands,  he  made 
very  awkward  headway.  The  pursuing  dragoon  gained  upon 
him ;  and  Porgy  was  already  preparing  to  wheel  about  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  when  his  feet  tripped  in  some  roots  that  ran 
along  the  surface,  and  over  he  went,  headlong,  the  contents  of 
the  frying-pan  flying  forward  in  all  directions.  In  another  mo 
ment,  and  when  only  half  recovering — on  his  knees  still,  anO 
painfully  rising  to  his  feet — the  dragoon  stood  above  him. 

"  Surrender,  ye  d d  ribbel,  or  I  shorten  you  by  the  shoul 

ders." 

Furious  at  the  loss  of  both  meat  and  bread,  Porgy  roared  oui 
his  defiance. 

"  Surrender  be  d -d  !    Do  I  look  like  the  man  to  cry  peccavi 
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to  sucl)  a  sawney  as  you  1     Do  your  best,  barelegs,  and  see  what 
you'll  make  of  it !" 

With  unexpected  agility,  unable  to  rise,  he  rolled  over  at 
these  woids,  and  now  lay  upon  his  back,  his  sword  thrust  upward, 
and  prepared  to  parry  that  of  the  assailant,  after  a  new  fashion 
of  defence.  In  this  situation,  no  defence  couid  well  be  made. 
The  exhibition  was,  in  fact,  rather  ridiculous  than  otherwise. 
The  abdomen  of  Porgy  rose  up  like  a  mountain,  seeming  to 
invite  the  attack.  The  dragoon,  however,  did  not  appear  to  see 
anything  amusing  in  the  spectacle.  He  showed  himself  in  sober 
earnest.  His  brother  soldier  groaned  hideously  at  this  moment, 
and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  hurts  were  mortal.  He 
straddled  the  prostrate  Porgy,  and,  in  reply  to  his  defiance,  pre- 
pared to  strike  with  his  broad  claymore  at  the  head  of  the  epi- 
cure. His  sabre  was  thrown  up,  that  of  Porgy  thrown  out  to 
receive  it,  when,  suddenly  the  dragoon  dropped  lifeless  upon  our 
partisan,  and  the  next  instant  the  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard  from 
the  neighboring  wood. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Porgy,  throwing  off  the  incumbent  body  of  his 
assailant,  "  that  dog  Lance ;  he  has  not  abandoned  me ;  and  I 
should  have  known  that  he  never  would.  The  rascal — how  I 
love  him !" 

The  next  moment  Lance  Frampton  rushed  in. 

"  Up,  lieutenant,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  That  shot 
will  bring  all  the  dragoons  down  upon  us,  and  Ave  don't  know 
how  nigh  they  are.  The  horses  are  ready,  not  thirty  yards  off. 
They've  rested  well  and  eaten,  and  we  can  soon  leave  these 
heavy  English  drags  behind  us." 

"  You're  a  lad  among  a  thousand  !  I  love  you.  Lance,  by  all 
that's  affectionate!" 

Then,  as  he  bustled  up,  with  Frampton's  help,  seeing  the 
scattered  eggs  and  bacon  strewed  upon  the  ground,  he  fairly 
groaned  aloud  in  the  tribulation  of  his  spirit. 

"  I  must  lose  my  dinner  after  all !  And  that  hominy  was  as 
good  a  pot  as  was  ever  boiled.  It  served  a  purpose,  however ; 
never,  in  fact,  boy,  did  pot  of  hominy  do  such  good  service  be- 
fore." 

But  there  was  no  time  for  trifling.     This  was  said  while  oui 
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corpulent  professor,  hurrying  off  under  the  guidance  of  his  en- 
sign, was  making  such  headway  as,  in  later  days,  was  quite  new 
to  his  experience.  They  were  both  in  the  saddle,  and  in  full 
retreat,  when  the  British  trumpets,  sounding  the  alarm,  faintly 
echoed  through  the  forest.     Pursiiit  was  fruitless. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

CUTTING   THE   CARDS. 

The  night  appointed  for  the  great  ball  of  Colonel  Cruden  at 
length  came  round,  and  at  a  tolerably  early  hour  in  the  evening 
— for  great  parties,  in  that  day,  convened  some  hours  sooner 
than  at  present — the  guests  began  to  crowd  the  spacious  and 
well-known  mansion  of  General  Pinckney,  on  East  Bay.  This 
venerable  and  stately  dwelling  still  stands,  one  of  the  many  me- 
morials which  the  city  of  Charleston  has  to  show,  in  proof  of  the 
troubles  and  changing  scenes  of  that  period  of  revolution.  As 
we  have  already  mentioned,  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Colonel 
Cruden,  who  fondly  anticipated  such  a  permanence  of  title  as  no 
caprices  of  revolution  could  disturb.  The  dwelling,  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to,  was  splendidly  illuminated  "  from  minaret  to 
porch."  The  spacious  gardens  were  draped  with  lights,  which 
were  multiplied  and  reflected  a  thousand  times  at  the  extiemity 
of  each  avenue,  from  pyramidal  lustres  of  shining  steel,  bayonets, 
burnished  muskets,  and  sabres  grouped  in  stars  and  crescents. 

Thejete  was  the  great  display  of  the  season.  It  was  attend- 
ed, accordingly,  by  all  who  felt  a  becoming  loyalty,  and  by 
many  who  only  sought  to  display  it.  There  were  others,  be- 
sides, whom  policy,  or  the  love  of  pleasure,  drew  to  the  assem- 
blage, but  who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  common  sentiment 
of  the  company.  In  the  former  category,  hither  also  came  Mrs. 
Singleton  and  Katharine  Walton,  governed,  in  doing  so,  by  con- 
siderations of  prudence,  which  were  greatly  in  conflict  with 
every  political  and  social  sentiment  which  filled  their  bosoms. 
Thoy  were  not  without  countenance  from  others,  their  friends 
and  relations.     Witty  and  mischievous  as  ever,  Mrs.  Brewton 
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was  the  life  of  the  circle  whither  she  went,  and  made  meiry  with 
the  spectacle  which  she  had  not  the  stoicism  to  avoid. 

Balfour  quickly  attached  himself  to  Katharine  Walton,  in 
spite  of  the  angry  glances  cast  upon  them  both  by  la  Belle  Har- 
vey, who  looked  her  loveliest  that  night,  and  seemingly  looked 
in  vain.  Balfour  was  in  the  best  spirits,  though  it  was  remarked 
that  the  subdued  and  grave  features  of  Katharine  promised  him 
no  encouragement.  She  had  evidently  come  with  the  determin- 
ation to  endure  passively  a  certain  degree  of  annoyance  in  re- 
gard to  certain  leading  necessities ;  and  her  air  was  that  of  a 
resignation,  where  will,  though  sufficiently  determined,  was  yet 
held  in  abeyance.  Her  passiveness  of  temper  decided  Balfour. 
He  regarded  her  seeming  submission  as  an  indication  in  his  fa- 
vor, when  greater  privileges  were  to  be  implored ;  and  his  satis- 
faction in  this  conviction,  almost  rendered  him  gallant.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  attentions,  promenading  one  of  the  several 
thronged  apartments,  that  he  was  passed  by  the  Harvey.  She 
was  walking  with  Major  Stock.  She  caught  tlie-eye  of  Balfoui-, 
and  her  eye  flashed  with  increasing  fires.  As  they  passed  slow- 
ly, restrained  by  the  crowd,  she  whispered  him — 

"  It  is  war,  then,  between  us  1" 

"  Why  should  it  be  V 

"  Who  is  not  for  me  is  against  me  !"  She  answered  through 
her  closed  teeth.  '  "Beware,  Colonel  Balfour! — I  always  told 
you  that  your  danger  was  from  a  woman.  You  shall  pay  for  all 
this !" 

He  laughed — full  in  her  face — he  laughed;  and  the  next 
moment  the  crowd  separated  them.  She  regarded  his  retreat- 
ing form  but  a  moment,  and  with  a  glance  full  of  malignant  pas- 
sions that  might  have  taught  even  a  bolder  nature  than  Balfour 
that  her  threat  was  something  to  be  feared.  But  he  was  one  of 
those  men  whom  good  success  and  prosperity  make  forgetful  of 
all  prudence.  He  was  quite  too  much  enamored  of  Katharine, 
to  care  a  straw  what  were  the  feelings  of  vexation,  disappoint- 
ment, baffled  love  or  hate,  in  the  bosom  of  his  foi-mer  mistress. 

"What  had  you  to  whisper  so  lovingly  to  Balfour?"  de- 
manded  Stock  of  his  companion.     "It  seemed  to  amuse  him 
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"  I  did  whisper  him  lovingly,  and  that  is  reason  good  why  1 
should  not.  tell  you  what  was  spoken.  He  is  a  person  to  be 
loved,  is  he  not  %"  She  did  not  wait  for  the  answer,  but  contin- 
ued thus — "But  might  he  not  have  shown  a  much  better  taste 
in  the  selection  of  his  new  flame  ?  She  positively  is  not  even 
good  looking." 

"  Is  it  possible  you  think  so  ]"  asked  Stock  curiously — "  Tou 
once  thought  otherwise." 

"  Yes,  in  truth  ! — But  such  a  stiff,  starched,  cold,  no-meaning 
sort  of  person  as  it  is  now,  as  if  there  were  no  more  blood  in  her 
veins  than  in  those  of  an  icicle — is  enough  to  change  my  opin- 
ion. And  they  speak  of  her  as  a  very  paragon  of  virtue,  a  sort 
of  Una,  as  if  it  were  any  merit  in  ice  not  to  bum." 

-"  My  dear  Harvey :  let  me  differ  with  you !  You  are  a 
beauty  in  your  yf&j — indeed,  very  brilliant  and  very  beautiful ; 
but,  by  Jove,  don't  deny  that  the  Walton  is  a  beauty  also.  You, 
at  least,  are  bound  not  to  deny  it." 

"Why,  indeed !" 

"  From  policy !  Utter  such  an  opinion  to  other  ears  than 
mine,  and  you  will  be  set  down  as  envious  of  a  rival,  and  trem- 
bling for  the  loss  of  empire.  Now,  Harvey,  believe  me,  you  can 
well  afford  to  give  the  Walton  as  much  credit  as  anybody  else." 

"  Look  you,  Stock,  I  don't  care  that"  (snapping  her  fingers) 
"  for  anybody's  opinion.    I  repeat  that  she  is  positively  homely." 

"  Now,  my  dear  child,  don't  be  wilful ;  you  must  not  say  so, 
for  another  and  a  better  reason.  People,  then,  will  be  quite  as 
apt  to  decry  your  lack  of  taste  as  of  generosity  !  But  let  us  on  ! 
I  have  a  sneaking  notion  thjit  a  tumbler  of  punch  will  be  par- 
ticularly grateful  at  this  mnment." 

They  passed  into  the  adjoining  apartment ;  while,  pursuing 
another  route,  Katliarine  Walton — never  dreaming  that  she 
formed  the  subject  of  Miss  Harvey's  criticism — passed  into  an 
opposite  room,  still  attended  by  Balfour.  Let  us  follow  Stock 
and  his  companion. 

That  rousing  bowls  of  punch  should  be  conspicuous  objects  at 
a  mixed  party  of  males  and  females,  in  that  day,  will  something 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  ours.  Yet  the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Major  Stock  made  his  way  with  tlie  fair  Harvey  into  the  niiddt 
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of  a  cii  ^le  surrounding  a  table  upon  which  stood  a  richly  enam- 
elled vase,  holding  several  gallons  of  this  potent  beverage.  In 
goodly-sized  cups  of  filagreed  china,  the  liquor  was  served  out. 
Filling  one  of  the  smallest  of  these  for  his  companion.  Stock 
provided  himself  with  another  of  more  ample  dimensions ;  the 
providence  of  the  host  always  remembering  that  the  capacity 
of  endurance  was  much  greater  in  some  persons  than  in  otli- 
ers.  Thus  armed,  the  two  made  their  way  to  one  of  the  ample 
windows,  at  which  stood — the  centre  of  a  devoted  group — the 
lovely  Mary  Roupell,  another  of  the  loyalist  belles  of  Charles- 
ton, of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  She  half  sat  upon  and 
half  reclined  against  the  open  window,  tlie  sash  of  which,  it  so 
happened,  was  sustained  by  a  dragoon's  sword ;  the  button 
which  usually  supported  it,  having  been  broken  off  during  the 
evening. 

Stock  was  a  rough  and  somewhat  awkward  gallant.  He  con- 
trived in  some  way  to  jostle  the  sabre,  and  elbowed  it  out  of  the 
place.  The  heavy  sash  fell  upon  the  wrist  of  Miss  Eoupell, 
who  screamed  violently,  and  under  the  extreme  anguish  of  the 
hurt,  fainted.  Great  was  the  confusion.  The  'irowd  was  such 
as  to  reiider  the  place  excessively  warm ;  and  the  extrication 
of  the  lady  was,  for  the  time,  impossible.  In  the  emergency, 
greatly  excited,  and  before  any  one  could  interfere,  our  excel- 
lent major,  seizing  upon  the  mammoth  bowl  of  punch,  inconti- 
nently discharged  its  voluminous  contents,  mth  admirable  dex- 
terity, over  her  face  and  bosom.  With  another  scream  she 
came  to  herself  only  to  swoon  again  at  the  condition  in  which 
she  found  her  person — saturated  with  Jamaica,  and  redolent  of 
sweets  that  very  soon  substituted  a  swarm  of  flies  for  a  swarm 
of  courtiers.  A  more  considerate  friend  bore  her  out  of  the 
circle,  and,  as  she  recovered,  into  her  carriage.  As  we  may 
suppose,  she  never  forgave  the  major.  Nor  did  he  escape  that 
evening.  Barry's  muse  was  instantly  put  in  requisition  for  an 
epigram. 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  decidedly  the  best  thing  that  I  ever  heard  in 
all  my  life,"  said  M'Mahon,  breaking  into  the  circle  of  which 
Mrs.  Rivington  was  the  centre.  "  My  friend,  Major  Barry,  is  a 
no.st  woudcrfu'  genius.     Here  it  is!" 
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And  he  repeated  :  — 

"  Wlieu  fair  Roupell  lay  fainting  iu  her  pain, 
'Oil I  what,'  cries  alJ,  'will  bring  her  to  again?' 
'What!  whatl' says  Stock,  'but  punch  —  a  draught  divine; 
"Twill  ease  her  pain  —  it  always  conquered  mine  I'" 

The  company  cheered  and  applauded. 

"But  that's  not  all,"  continued  M'Mahon.  "My  friend,  Ma- 
jor Barry  had  another  arrow  m  his  quiver.     Listen  to  this — 

"Stock,  to  the  lady  dearest  to  his  breast., 
Gave  the  sweet  beverage  that  he  loved  the  best. 
Yet  mourned  the  fault  committed  in  his  haste. 
Such  goodly  physic  doomed  to  such  a  waste, 
And  prays  his  friends,  should  fainting  be  his  case. 
They'll  fill  his  throat  and  leave  unsoused  his  face ; 
A  natural  error  'twas,  that  what  is  good, 
'        Taken  internally  for  flesh  and  blood. 

More  grateful,  too,  than  any  dose  beside. 
Should  still  be  good  externally  applied."* 

The  laugh  was  too  great  for  Stock  to  withstand.  He  disap- 
peared hy  the  hack  stairs,  and  found  his  way  alone  into  the 
garden,  which,  like  the  dwelling,  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
But  he  was  followed  by  the  merry  crew  whom  he  thought  to 
baffle,  and,  unequal  to  the  encounter  with  them,  he  darted  once 
more  into  the  dwelling,  and  hurriedly  made  his  way  through 
the  lobby  and  into  the  front  portico,  resolved  on  flight  to  his 
own  lodgings.  But  he  was  prevented.  At  that  moment  rode 
up  a  couple  of  officers,  who  proved  to  be  Mad  Archy  Campbell 
and  one  of  his  lieutenants. 

"You,  Stock'!"  asked  Campbell. 

"  Yes,  what  they've  left  of  me  !     I've  been  doing  a  d d 

stupid  thing,  and  shall  never  hear  the  end  of  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Campbell,  "  it  will  keep,  then  ;  and  I  will  per- 
mit myself  to  hear  it  another  time.  I  need  you,  now.  Go  and 
bring  Balfour  out  into  the  garden.  I've  news  for  him — mat- 
ters which  must  be  seen  to  at  once." 

"  Get  in  yourself,  then,  and  see  him." 

"  Nay,  that's  impossible.      I'm  covered  with  mud  and  dust, 

"  This  incident  really  occurred  to  Miss  Roupell  at  the  ball  in  question. 
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and  something  of  a  darker  stain  than  either.     I've  had  a  sharp 
brush,  and  have  brought  in  certain  prisoners." 

"  Have  you  saved  Williamson  1" 

"  Yes  ;  but  take  my  message,  and  laugh  at  the  laughers.  I 
suppose  it's  no  one  worse  than  Barry." 

"  D — n  him  for  the  meanest  of  all  doggrelists  !"  was  the  surly 
answer,  while  the  major  was  disappearing.  A  groom,  mean- 
while, took  Campbell's  horse  and  he  glided  through  the  wicket 
gate  into  the  garden. 

Balfour  very  unwillingly  left  the  side  of  Katharine  Walton, 
at  the  instance  of  Major  Stock ;  but  the  revelations  of  Camp- 
hell  in  the  garden  reconciled  him  to  the  interruption  of  a  tete-d- 
tSte  which  seemed  to  promise  him  every  encouragement. 

"  Walton  here,  and  my  prisoner  1  Then  ske  is  in  my  power ! 
But  what  did  you  say  of  Proctor  1" 

Campbell,  with  a  gentlemanly  reluctance,  related  this  part  of 
his  history  ;  that  portion  of  it,  in  particular,  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  the  revelations  of  the  treacherous  serving-man. 

"  Enbugh  !  enough  !"  exclaimed  Balfour,  "  and  he,  too  !  Ha  ! 
ha  !  Campbell,  you  are  a  bird  of  bright  omen.  What  a  lucky 
cast  of  your  net  this  has  been  !" 

Cruden  was  now  summoned  to  secret  conference  by  Balfour. 

"It  is  all  as  I  told  you,  Cruden.  The  very  worst  is  true  of 
Proctor.  He' has  gone  over  to  the  rebels,  was  privy  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Williamson,  privately  whispered  his  counsels  into  the 
ear  of  Walton,  when  they  were  actually  trying  the  general  for 
his  life,  and  has  now  been  captured  with  Walton.  Taken  in 
the  very  act.  Nothing  now  can  save  him.  He  must  be  tried 
for  his  life." 

"  I  know  not  that,  Balfour,"  said  Cruden,  somewhat  sullenly, 
"  I  know  you  hate  him  ;  but  he  must  have  fair  play.  The  trial 
must  be  had,  of  course  ;  he  himself  will  desire  it ;  but  I  trust, 
for  my  sake,  you  will  subject  him  to  no  indignity." 

"  He  is  under  guard  ;  he  ought  to  be  in  custody." 

"  No  !  no  !  I  will  be  his  surety  that  he  will  not  seek  to  es- 
cape." 

"  Beware  !  you  imdertake  too  much." 

"  I  would.undertake  nothing  if  I  could  avoid  it.     But  he  ia 
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my  sister's  child,  Balfour,  and  I  must  not  abandon  Lim  without 
an  effort." 

"  Make  your  effort,  but  see  that  it  does  not  involve  ytui  iu 
any  embarrassments  with  our  superiors ;  particularly  as  you 
will  scarcely  serve  him,  however  much  you  may  sacrifice  your- 
self. But  to  another  matter.  You  perceive  that  this  capture  of 
Walton  places  Katharine  completely  in  my  power.  You  will 
not  forego  any  opportunity  of  impressing  this  upon  her." 

"  Truly  not :  but  what  is  the  process  1" 

"  We  shall  try  him  for  his  life,  if  need  be,  as  a  traitor  to  his 
majesty's  cause,  and  a  spy  of  the  enemy.  For  that  matter,  ac- 
cording to  Rawdon's  maxim,  we  need  not  try  him  at  all.  We 
have  only  to  identify  his  person,  and  hang  him  to  the  nearest 
tree." 

"  It  certainly  is  a  most  fortunate  event." 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  It  makes  her  mine,  if  there  had  been  any 
doubt  about  it  before.     I  am  now  the  master  of  her  fate  1" 

They  left  the  garden  together,  having  discussed  sundry  other 
matters  in  detail,  which  need  not  concern  us.  Scarcely  had 
they  gone,  when  Moll  Harvey  rose  from  the  deep  thicket  of  a 
bower,  where  she  had  been  crouching,  and  where  she  had  heard 
every  syllable.  Her  features  were  greatly  inflamed,  and  she 
spoke  in  a  brief  soliloquy,  but  with  accents  of  concentrated  bit- 
terness. 

"  So  !  thus  the  land  lies,  Signior  Nesbitt  Balfour !  and  thus  I 
am  to  be  sacrificed !  But  we  shall  see  !  There  shall  be  anoth- 
er party  to  this  game,  or  the  soul  of  woman  never  knew  the 
passion  of  revenge,  and  never  had  the  courage  to  enjoy  it.  We 
bhall  see ;  you  may  shuiHe  the  cards  after  your  own  fashion  | 
but  I  T^ill  cut  them  after  mine." 
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BALFOUR    TRIUMPHS. 

In  lijBs  than  twenty  minutes  after  this  conversation,  Mrs, 
Singhiton  hunrxl  Katharine  Walton  away  from  the  assembly, 
though  without  giving  her  the  reason  which  prompted  her  some- 
what precipitate  withdrawal.  She  reserved  the  painful  commu- 
nication for  a  situation  of  greater  privacy.  She  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  evil  tidings,  which  had  been  brought  by  Mad  Archy 
Campbell ;  the  patriots,  in  Charleston,  being  almost  as  well 
served  with  information  as  their  temporary  masters. 

Balfour,  it  may  be  mentioned,  had  left  Cniden's  house,  imme- 
diately after  the  conference  just  reported.  He  withdrew  with 
Campbell ;  the  circumstances  of  the  case  calling  for  his  imme- 
diate absence.  Cruden  returned  to  his  guests,  with  abrow  some- 
what graver  than  before,  but  without  betraying  any  knowledge 
which  might  cause  a  sensation  among  the  company.  He  did 
not  oppose  the  departure  of  Katharine  Walton,  and  immediate- 
ly perceived,  from  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Singleton,  that  she 
was  in  jjossession  of  the  secret.  When  the  two  reached  home, 
Katharine  for  the  first  time,  remarked  in  the  face  of  the  latter, 
a  stem  and  melancholy  gravity,  which  struck  her  as  significant 
of  something  evil. 

"You  have  heard  something — something  that  concerns  me. 
What  is  it?" 

"  I  have  heard  something,  my  child,  and  something  that  seri- 
ously concerns  your  peace  of  mind.  Katharine,  my  child,  you 
have  need  of  all  your  courage.  Read  that ;  your  father  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  !" 

Katharine  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  gazed  with  a  wild 
vacancy  of  look  in  the  face  of  the  venerable  woman. 
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"  Grod  be  merciful !"  was  lier  only  exclamation,  as  she  took 
the  little  billet,  which  had  been  brought  her  by  the  boy  George 
Spidell,  written  by  old  Tom  Singleton,  and  which,  in  a  single 
sentence,  contained  the  whole  painful  information. 

"  He  is  in  the  provost  ;"  such  was  the  fact  contained  in  the 
note.     "  Oh  !  madam,  you  will  go  with  me  at  once." 

"  It  is  midnight,  Katharine." 

"  Day  and  night  are  the  same ;"  answered  the  other  vehe- 
mently. "  He  is  in  bonds  and  shall  I  sleep — in  sorrow  and  hu- 
miliation— perhaps,  covered  with  wonnds,  and  shall  I  not  con- 
sole and  minister  to  him  1" 

"  I  doubt  if  they  will  give  us  admission  at  this  hour." 

"  Oh !  madam,  no  doubts,  unless  you  woald  drive  me  mad. 
How  can  they  deny  the  father  to  the  child  1" 

"  We  shall  need  to  see  Balfour  first,  to  obtain  permission." 

"  Is  this  necessary  V 

"  I  take  that  for  granted.  They  would  scarcely  admit  us  at 
any  hour  without  this  permission." 

"  Then  let  us  go  to  him  at  once." 

"  It  might  be  more  prudent  to  wait  till  morning ;  but  be  it  as 
you  say.  The  carriage  is  not  yet  put  up.  We  can  have  it 
ready  in  a  moment." 

A  few  moments  sufficed  for  this,  and  the  two  ladies  were  driv- 
en at  once  to  Balfour's  quarters.  Two  sentries  guarded  the  en- 
trance, who  gave  surly  answers  to  their  application  to  see  the 
commandant.  They  were  denied,  and  told  that  he  was  absent. 
He  had  not  returned  from  Oruden's  party.  Back  to  Cruden's 
the  carriage  was  driven.  There  the  merriment  still  continued  ; 
gay  crowds  were  passing  and  repassing,  in  quick  succession,  be- 
neath the  shining  chandeliers  and  cressets.  The  garden  was 
now,  also,  full  of  crowds.  The  sight  of  all  this  gayety  seemed 
to  sicken  Katharine. 

"  Ask  quickly,  quickly  if  you  please." 

Oruden  was  sent  for,  and  came  out  to  the  carriage. 

"  The  commandant,  is  he  here  still,  Colonel  Oruden  1" 

"  He  is  not,  madam  ;  he  left  us  nearly  an  hour  ago,  on  receiv- 
ing some  importarit  intelligence." 

"  Yoii  know  it  then,  sir,"  exclaimed  Katharine  —  "  my  father." 
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"  I  have  been  infoMned,  Miss  "Walton." 

"  And  where  shall  we  find  Colonel  Balfour  ?"  asked  the  dam- 
sel impatiently. 

"  Most  probably  at  his  own  house." 

"  We  have  been  there.     He  is  not  there." 

"  Then  I  know  not,  unless  at  the  provost.  But  would  it  not 
be  well  to  wait  till  morning,  ladies  ?" 

"Wait!  wait.  How  can  I  wait;  and  he  a  prisoner? — my 
father  in  bonds — perhaps  wounded,  ill  and  suffering." 

"  Nay,  I  can  relieve  you  on  that  score.  Your  father  is  un- 
hurt. He  is  not  sick,  he  has  received  no  wounds,  and,  except- 
ing a  few  bruises,  he  has  no  cause  of  suffering." 

"  I  must  see  him,  nevertheless,  as  soon  as  possible.  Oh ! 
madam,  will  you  let  them  drive  to  the  provost  ?" 

"  Surely,  iuy  child,  we  will  go  thither;"  and  the  carriage  was 
driven  off  accordingly.  They  reached  the  guarded  entrance  of 
the  gloomy  edifice  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Broad  street — 
"  where  now  the  merchants  most  do  congregate" — and  were 
doomed  to  another  disappointment.  Balfour  was  not  here,  nor 
could  they  obtain  direction  where  to  find  him. 

"  But  you  will  suffer  me  to  see  my  father,  sir  ?"  said  Katha- 
liiie  to  the  officer  on  duty,  and  who  treated  the  ladies  very  re- 
spectfully. 

"  I  am  serry,  MisS  Walton,  that  I  am  not  permitted." 

"  What !  not  permit  the  child  to  see  the  father  1" 

"  It  would  ^ve  me  pleasure  to  comply.  Miss  Walton,  if  this 
were  possible ;  but  the  commandant  has  strictly  enjoined  that 
the  prisoner  is  to  be  seen  by  nobody." 

"  Ah  !  he  has  been  here,  then,"  she  exclaimed  with  bitter- 
ness. "  He  is  merciful !  It  is  his  humanity  that  would  not 
have  the  eyes  of  the  daughter  behold  the  chains  about  the  neck 
of  the  father." 

"  Your  father  is  not '  in  chains,  Miss  Walton ;  he  is  strictly 
guarded,  but  subjected  to  no  indignities.  Colonel  Balfour  has 
said  nothing  about  excluding  you  in  particular.  He  has  only 
commanded  that  nobodi/  shall  be  suffered  to  visit  the  prisoner 
unless  with  his  permit.  I  presume  that  you  will  find  no  difii- 
culty  in  obtainins  this  nermit  durins-  ni-oner  hours,  in  daytime  " 
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"  Then  we  must  wait,  I  suppose  ;  and  yet,  my  dear  madam, 
if  you  would  consent  once  more  to  drive  to  the  commandant's 
quarters." 

"  Cheerfully,  my  dear  child  ;  cheerfully." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  cried  the  maiden  eagerly,  the  big 
tears  rolling  from  her  eyes,  and  falling  rapidly  upon  her  hands, 
which  were  now  clasped  upon  her  knees.  A  few  moments  suf- 
ficed to  bring  them  once  more  to  Balfour's  dwelling,  which,  as 
before  described,  was  that  fine  old  mansion  at  the  foot  of  King 
street,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Pringle  family.  The  visit 
was  again  fruitless.  The  commandant  had  not  yet  returned. 
They  received  the  same  answer  as  before.  In  silent  despair, 
Katharine  gave  up  the  efi'ort  for  the  night. 

"  We  must  wait  till  morning,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Singleton. 
She  was  answered  by  an  hysterical  sobbing,  which  lasted  pain- 
fully, for  several  minutes,  to  the  great  anxiety  of  the  venerable 
widow.  A  free  flood  of  tears  at  length  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferer,  and  she  appeared  patiently  to  resign  herself  to  a  disap- 
pointment, for  which  there  was  no  apparent  remedy.  The  par- 
ties reached  their  abode,  and  Katharine  retired  to  her  chamber, 
but  not  to  sleep.  The  rest  of  the  night,  indeed,  was  a  long 
vigil.  Slumber  never,  for  a  moment,  visited  the  sad  eyes  of  that 
suffering  daughter,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  reasonably  insist 
upon  another  visit  to  the  commandant,  she  did  so.  But  it  was 
no  part  of  Balfour's  policy  that  she  should  see  him  yet.  He 
well  knew  that  her  excitement  would  be  intense,  and  that  she 
would  be  an  early  petitioner  for  his  indulgence.  He  determined 
to  avoid  her. 

"  She  shall  feel  fully  that  I  am  the  master  of  her  fate.  She 
shall  sue  for  the  smallest  privileges,  and  be  made  to  understand 
that  every  concession  must  have  its  price.  I  shall  concede 
nothing  too  quickly.     She  shall  pay  well  for  every  favor." 

With  this  policy  he  kept  out  of  her  way.  It  was  easy  to  do 
80  ;  and,  hour  after  hour  during  that  long  first  day  of  her  father's 
captivity,  did  she  haunt  eveiy  abode  in  the  city  where  it  was 
possible  to  find  the  person  who  kept  the  keys  of  his  dungeon.  It 
was  only  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  Balfour  well  knew  that 
she  was  half  distraught,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  receive  her. 
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When  he  did  so,  at  his  quarters,  in  the  afterLOon,  his  counte- 
nance boded  no  favorable  auspice.  His  words  were  equally 
discouraging. 

"Miss  Walton,"  said  he,  "for  the  first  time  since  I  have 
known  you,  do  I  regret  to  see  yovur  face." 

"  Do  not  say,  do  not  look  thus,  Colonel  Balfour ;  you  will  not 
deny  that  I  should  see  my  father." 

"  1  know  not  how  I  should  consent.  Miss  Walton." 

"  Not  consent — not  suffer  the  daughter  to  console  the  father 
in  his  bonds !" 

"  Were  these  simple  bonds,  Miss  Walton,  were  his  an  ordi- 
nary case " 

He  paused  with  well-studied  gravity  of  visage. 

"What  mean  you,  Colonel  Balfour?" 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  remember,  that  you  do  not  compre- 
hend V 

"  What  should  I  remember  1  what  should  I  comprehend  ? 
My  father  is  a  prisoner,  taken  in  battle,  the  victim  of  the  chances 
of  war,  and  must  remain  in  captivity  until  exchanged ;  as  soon 
as  General  Greene,  or  General  Marion,  can  affect  his  exchange, 
I  have  no  doubt " 

He  shook  his  head  with  great  solemnity.     She  paused. 

"  Miss  Walton,  your  father  is  not  simply  a  prisoner-of-war. 
He  is  regarded  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  as  one  under  condem- 
nation of  a  competent  tribunal,  against  whom  judgment  of  death 
stands  on  record." 

"Death!  Death!  Judgment  of  death!"  she  cried  wildly, 
almost  fiercely;  "  Colonel  Balfour,  you  can  not  mean  this !  You 
do  wrong,  you  are  cruel,  sir,  thus  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  a 
daughter!" 

"I  have  found  no  pleasure  in  speaking  that.  Miss  Walton, 
which  you  will  be  compelled  to  hear  from  others.  But  I  can 
not  shrink  from  a  duty,  however  painful." 

"  But  you  will  suffer  me  to  see  him  1" 

"  Even  this  would  be  an  indulgence,  which,  under  present 
circumstances,  I  should  very  reluctantly  accord ;  and,  perhaps, 
make  myself  liable  to  much  reproach  in  doing  so.  His  majesty's 
government  is  in  possession  of  facts  which  go  to  show  that  an 
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insurrectionary  spirit  is  at  work  within  this  city,  that  a  conspir- 
acy has  been  for  some  time  on  foot,  and  that  Colonel  Walton 
has  been  privy  to  the  secret  workings  of  this  nest  of  traitors. 
My  duty  forbids  that  I  should  suffer  them  in  any  way  to  com- 
mune with  one  whose  boldness  and  daring  may  give  them  any 
counsel  or  encouragement." 

"  Oh  !  Colonel  Balfoui,  I  'm  no  conspirator  !  I  will  promise 
you  to  take  no  part  with  any  traitors,  or  share  in  any  treason. 
It  is  the  child  that  seeks  her  father,  to  console  with  him,  attend 
upon  him,  weep  over  his  captivity,  and  succor  him  with  love  and 
duty  only.  I  give  you  the  word  of  one  who  has  never  wilfully 
spokeii  falsely,  that  I  will  convey  no  message  of  treason — that 
I  shall  in  no  way  partake  in  any  plots  of  any  conspirators." 

"  Your  assurance,  Miss  Walton,  might  well  satisfy  me,  as  a 
mere  individual.  As  Nesbitt  Balfour,  my  dear  Miss  Walton,  it 
would  not  need  that  you  should  give  them.  Nay,  it  would  not 
need  that  you  should  ask  for  the  sympathy  and  favor  which  my 
heart  would  rejoice  to  offer  you  unasked.  But  I  am  not  permit- 
ted to  forget  that  I  am  here  in  charge  of  my  sovereign's  interest. 
I  know  not  the  extent  of  our  danger,  nor  the  degree  to  which 
these  conspirators  have  carried  their  designs.  Caution  becomes 
necessary  to  our  safety.  Distrust  of  all  is  now  a  duty ;  and  you 
and  yours,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  undevlating  enemies  of  my 
sovereign." 

Mrs.  Singleton,  who  had  said  little  before,  now  interposed. 

"  Colonel  Balfour,  the  hostility  of  Katharine  Walton  and  her 
father,  to  say  nothing  of  myself  and  all  my  kindred,  has  been 
an  openly  avowed  one,  to  your  king  and  his  authority.  That  it 
has  been  always  thus  openly  avowed  should  be  a  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  assurance  that  we  make  you  now,  that  Katha- 
rine Walton  will  not  abuse  the  privilege  she  solicits,  of  seeing 
and  being  with  her  father.  Her  claim,  indeed,  is  the  less  ques- 
tionable, since  you  proclaim  the  painful  and  perilous  situation  in 
which  he  stands.  The  policy,  real  or  pretended,  which  should 
deny  her  the  privilege  of  consoling  him  in  his  dungeon,  would 
be  an  outrage  to  humanity." 

"  So  would  Iiis  death,  madam,  under  a  lawful  judgment;  but 
humanity  is  thus  outraged  daily  for  the  maintenance  of  right 
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and  justice.  But  I  am  not  disposed,  Miss  Walton,  to  incur  your 
reproaches,  however  little  I  may  shrink  at  those  of  other  per- 
sons. I  will  grant  your  petition ;  preferring  to  incur  any  risk 
rather  than  see  you  sufier  where  I  have  tlte  power  to  prevent  it. 
The  order  shall  be  made  out  that  you  shall  see  your  father." 

•'  Oh  !  thank  you  !  thank  you  !  — And  shall  I  have  it  now  ?" 
Katharine  asked  eagerly. 

"  On  the  instant ;"  and  with  the  word  he  hastened  to  the 
table  and  wrote. 

"  This  order,"  he  said,  will  secure  you  admission  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  after- 
noon. You  will  have  something  over  an  hour  in  which  to  spend 
with  him  to-day." 

"  Oh  !  thanks.  Colonel  Balfour — believe  me,  I  am  very 
grateful." 

He  smiled  with  a  peculiar  self-complacence,  which  did  not 
escape  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Singleton ;  and  taking  the  extended 
hand  of  Katharine,  carried  it  to  his  lips,  before  she  was  aware 
of  his  purpose.  She  hastily  withdrew  it,  while  her  cheeks  red- 
dened with  shame  and  annoyance.  He  laughed  quietly  as  he 
perceived  her  disquiet— a  low  sinister  chuckle  which  might  have 
been  construed  to  say — "  You  are  coy  enough  now,  my  beauty ; 
but  there  shall  be  a  season  which  shall  find  you  more  submis- 
sive." But  his  lips  said  nothing  beyond  some  idle  words  of 
courtesy  and  compliment,  and  as  the  ladies  prepared  to  depart, 
he  gave  an  arm  to  each  and  assisted  them  to  the  carriage. 
When  they  had  whirled  away,  he  rubbed  his  hands  together 
exultingly. 

"  Now,  let  no  lurking  devil  at  my  elbow  dash  the  cup  from 
my  lipfe,  and  mine  shall  be  a  draught  worthy  of  all  the  gods  of 
Olympus  !  Let  her  refuse  me,  and  the  father  dies — dies  by  the 
rope  !  Will  she  suffer  this  ?  Never  !  She  will  yield  on  these 
conditions  :  she  dare  not  incur  the  reproach,  even  if  she  had  not 
the  strong  attachment  for  her  father,  of  suffering  him  to  perish 
by  a  shameful  death,  when  a  single  word  from  her  would  save 
his  life! — And  what  is  the  sacrifice]  Sacrifice,  indeed!"—- 
He  passed  the  mirror  with  great  complacency  while  he  said 
this. — "  Sacrifice,  indeed !     She  will  perhaps  be  not  unwilling 
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to  find  an  excuse  fov  a  necessity  which  gives  her  such  a  good- 
looking  fellow  for  her  lord." 

"How  now?" — aloud — to  young  Monckton,  who  suddenly 
entered  the  apartment  —  "what  do  you  wish,  Monckton?" 

"  Major  Proctor,  sir,  was  here  repeatedly  to-day,  and  seemed 
very  urgent  to  see  you.  He  came,  at  last,  and  brought  this 
letter,  requesting  that  it  should  be  placed  in  your  hands  the 
moment  you  came  in." 

"  Ha  !     Well !     Lay  it  down.     I  '11  see  to  it." 

The  secretary  disappeared. 

"  Proctor,  eh  !  Well !  we  have  him,  too,  in  meshes  too  fast 
to  be  bi  aken  through." 

He  read  the  epistle,  which,  as  we  may  suppose,  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  Proctor's  captivity,  and  of  what  he  saw  while 
in  the  camp  of  the  partisans. 

"Pshaw!"  said  he,  "that  bird  can  never  fly — that  fish  can 
never  swim — that  story  can't  be  swallowed." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Cruden. 

"  Balfour,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  have  seen  Pi'octor.  He  has 
been  to  me — he  has  been  to  see  you  also,  a  dozen  times,  he 
says,  but  without  finding  you.  He  exjjlains  all  this  matter,  and 
very  satisfactorily." 

"I  have  his  explanation  here,"  was  the  answer,  "and  I'm 
sorry,  for  your  sake,  to  say,  that  there 's  nothing  satisfactory 
about  it.  His  revelations  are  all  stale.  He  makes  them  only 
when  he  can't  help  himself;  when  he  knows  that  Williamson 
has  told  the  story,  and  Campbell  has  told  the  story,  and  his  own 
fellow,  John,  has  told  the  story.  They  all  agree  in  most  par- 
ticulars, and  Proctor  supplies  nothing  which  we  have  not  from 
another  quarter,  in  anticipation  of  his  account.  They  are  all 
before  him." 

"  But,  Balfour,  that  is  not  his  fault ;  he  sought  for  you  last 
night  and  repeatedly  to-day." 

"  How  idle,  Crudon  !  Campbell  sought  for  me  last  night,  and 
so  did  Williamson  ;  they  could  find  me.  Why  did  not  Proctor 
come  to  your  Ivouse  in  search  of  me,  last  night  ?" 

"  He  did  so,  and  you  were  gone." 

"  He  was  unfortunate;  hut,  in  truth,  Cruden,  his  narrative  is 
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without  weight,  unless  supported  by  other  testimony  than  his 
own.  Look  at  the  facts.  He  leaves  the  city  without  beat  of 
drum.  His  objects  were  then  suspected,  and  I  sent  his  man, 
John,  after  him.  He  leads  John  into  an  ambush,  where  the 
fellow  is  laid  up  neck  and  heels,  hurried  across  the  Ashley  and 
the  Edisto,  with  his  legs  fastened  under  the  belly  of  a  horse ; 
his  master  meanwhile,  with  sword  at  his  side  and  pistols  in  hols- 
ter, rides  in  company  with  the  rebel  leaders,  Walton  and  others, 
and  actually  takes  part  in  the  deliberations  which  they  hold 
upon  the  fate  of  Williamson." 

"  Does  Williamson  say  this  1" 

"  Swears  to  it.  John,  the  servant,  contrives  to  escape  from 
his  bonds ;  but  Proctor  the  master,  when  found,  is  in  the  rebel 
camp  and  under  no  restraint." 

"  IBut  Proctor  explains  all  this." 

"  Pshaw,  Oruden,  leave  it  to  the  criminal  to  say,  and  he  will 
always  explain  away  the  gallows.  Come  iu  with  me,  and  you 
shall  see  all  the  affidavits." 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

THE    PRICE    OF    LIFE. 

Permission  had  no  sooner  been  granted  to  Katharine  Wal- 
ton, then  she  flew  to  visit  her  father.  In  an  agony  of  teai's  she 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and,  for  a  bng  time,  no  words  were 
spoken  between  them.  Colonel  Walton  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence. 

"  Nay,  my  child !  Kate,  my  dear,  exercise  your  firmness. 
There  is  really  no  necessity  for  tear.--.  I  am  a  prisoner,  it  is 
true.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  useless  to  my  couiatry, 
when  every  soldier  is  needful  to  her  cause.  This  is  a  great 
grievance,  I  confess ;  but  I  shall  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  our 
people  shall  find  a  British  captive  of  rank  equal  to  my  own." 

"  But,  is  this  true,  say  father  ?  Is  it  certain  that  you  wiU  be 
exchanged  1  Is  it  sure  that  you  will  be  regarded  only  as  a  pris- 
oner-of-war ?" 

"  And  w-hy  not  1  Where  is  the  reason  to  think  otherwise,  my 
child?" 

"  Oh !  if  you  were  sure  ;  but " 

"  But  what  ?  Wherefore  do  you  hesitate  ?  Who  has  led  you 
to  suppose  that  such  will  not  be  the  case  V 

"  The  commandant,  Balfour  !  He  tells  me  that  you  are  to  be 
tried  as  a  fugitive  from  justice — as  a " 

"  As  a  what,  my  child  ?     Speak  feax-lessly." 

With  choking  accents,  she  answered — "As  a  traitor  and  a 
spy  V 

"Ha!" 

Walton's  brows  were  clouded  for  a  moment,  but  he  shook  o£f 
the  sudden  feeling  which  had  oppressed  him,  and  answered : 
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•'  It  was  base  and  unmanly  that  he  should  seek  to  alarm  you 
thus !  He  has  some  vicious  purpose  in  it.  Even  were  it  true, 
niy  child,  which  it  can  not  be,  he  should  have  said  nothing  of 
the  sort  to  you.  He  should  have  felt  how  cruel  was  such  a  state- 
ment +0  a  woman  and  a  child." 

"  No,  no  !  If  it  be  ttue,  my  father,  I  thank  him  that  he  has 
told  me  all.  Better  that  I  should  hear  the  whole  danger  at  the 
outset.  But  you  tell  me  that  it  is  not  true.  You  are  sure? 
You  know  ?  Do  not  you  deceive  me,  my  father.  Let  me  know 
all  the  danger,  that  we  may  labor  in  season  to  save  you  from 
these  people." 

"  And  what  can  you  do,  my  daughter  V 

"  Oh  !  much  can  be  done  in  all  dangers,  by  love  and  courage. 
Devotion,  armed  with  a  resolute  will,  can  move  the  mountain. 
We  are  feeble,  I  know ;  I  know  that  I  am  good  for  little ;  but 
you  have  fiiends  here.  There  are  wise  and  virtuous  citizens 
here,  busy  always  day  and  night,  in  planning  measures  for 
the  rescue  of  the  country.  What  they  can  do  for  you  I  can 
not  say ;  but  they  will  strive  to  serve  you,  I  am  certain.  Do 
not  deceive  me,  therefore ;  do  not  sufifer  me  to  remain  in  blind 
ignorance  of  the  ti-uth  until  the  bolt  falls,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
save  you." 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  Kate.  Dismiss  these  apprehensions.  I 
have  heard  nothing  yet  which  should  lead  me  to  apprehend  that 
Balfour  really  designs  what  you  mention.  I  suspect  that  he 
only  aimed  to  impress  upon  you  the  great  value  of  his  favor,  in 
permitting  you  to  visit  me.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  have  a  sufficient  pretext  for  bringing  me  to  trial  •, 
but  there  would  be  no  pohcy  in  doing  so.  They  would  gain 
nothing  by  it  but  discredit  to  their  cause.  I  see  no  room  for 
fears  at  present ;  of  one  thing,  Kate,  be  sure,  that  should  I  ever 
feel  that  I  stand  in  danger,  you  shall  be  the  first  to  know  it." 

"  Oh !  thanks  for  that,  my  father.  Do  not  underrate  my 
strength  for  endurance.  Believe  me,  I  can  die  with  you  if  I  can 
not  save  you." 

The  father  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

"  You  are  the  same  noble,  fearless,  loving  child,  my  Kate,  tfjw 
I  have  ever  known  you.     Believe  me,  I  do  not  feel  or  fear  the 
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danger  tliat  you  speak  of;  yet  I  do  not  doubt  or  deny  that,  if 
the  policy  of  the  Bntish  authorities  lay  in  putting  me  on  trial 
for  my  life — nay,  putting  me  summarily  to  death — at  this  mo- 
ment— there  would  be  sufficient  pretext,  and  no  law  of  right  or 
reason  would  be  respected  by  them.  But  their  policy,  at  pres- 
ent, is  forbearance,  toleration,  and  a  mild  government.  Eevenge 
or  cruelty  would  only  embitter  the  public  feeling,  and  arouse  a 
spirit  in  the  country  such  as  they  could  never  hope  to  allay. 
Enough  now,  my  child,  on  this  subject.  Have  you  heard  any- 
thing lately  from  Robert?" 

She  told  him  the  history  of  the  ruse  de  guerre  by  which 
Lieutenant  Meadows  had  been  defeated  by  the  soi-disant  loyalist, 
Fui-ness  ;  at  which  he  laughed  heartily. 

"  But,  of  course,  you  keep  this  to  yourself,  my  child.  I  pre- 
sume it  is  known  to  you  only.  Furness  did  not  appear  in  the 
business,  except  as  a  loyalist,  and  if  I  know  Robert  Singleton 
truly,  he  will  not  abandon  a  character  so  long  as  it  will  serve  a 
good  purpose.  We  shall  hear  more  of  this  Furness,  be  certain. 
You  have  not  heard  directly  from  Robert  since  you  parted  witli 
him  at  the  'The  Oaks?'" 

"Of  him,  but  not  from  him.     We  were  told " 

"  Hush !  some  one  approaches." 

It  was  the  officer  on  duty.  The  evening  had  closed  in,  and 
the  time  had  come  for  Katharine's  departure.  She  would  have 
lingered — she  clung  to  her  father's  neck  with  a  renewal  of  her 
tears,  and  it  was  with  some  effort  that  he  put  "her  away.  When 
the  officer  reappeared  at  the  entrance,  she  met  him  with  dried 
eyes  and  a  calm  exterior,  which  greatly  astonished  him.  An 
hour  after  her  departure,  Colonel  Walton  was  honored  with  an- 
other, but  less  welcome  visiter.     This  was  Balfour. 

"  Colonel  Walton,"  said  the  intruder,  in  mild  and  gravely 
sympathizing  accents,  "  1  am  truly  sorry  to  find  you  in  this  situa- 
tion." 

"  As  the  sentiment  honors  your  magnanimity.  Colonel  Balfour, 
at  the  cost  of  your  policy,  I  am  bound  to  give  you  credit  for 
sincerity.  I  certainly  find  it  irksome  enough  just  now,  to  be  a 
caritive  ;  but  it  is  the  fortune  of  war ;  it  is  one  of  the  incidents 
of  our  profession,  and  not  the  worst." 
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"  But,  my  regret,  Colonel  "Walton,  has  its  source  in  the  pecu- 
liar condition  which  you  occupy  as  a  prisoner.  You  can  not  be 
insensible  to  the  fact  that  his  majesty's  government  regards  you 
in  quite  another  character  than  that  of  mere  prisoner-of-war." 

"Indeed,  sir;  well !" 

•'  When  rescued  at  Dorchester,  you  were  under  sentence  of 
tleath.     That  sentence  has  never  been  revoked." 

"  But  was  that  the  sentence  of  a  proper  tribunal,  Colonel  Bal- 
four t  Was  it  not  a  denial  of  the  right  which  I  had  to  a  proper 
trial  by  my  peers?  Was  it  not  the  exercise,  by  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  of  a  despotic  will,  in  which  he  sacrificed  law  and  justice  to 
arbitrary  authority  1" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  discuss  this  question  with  you.  His  ma- 
jesty's officers  here  are  not  prepared  to  oppose  their  superiors  in 
matters  in  which  the  responsibility  is  theirs  alone.  It  is  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  Lord  Rawdon,  for  example,  that  all  that  is 
necessary,  is  to  indentify  your  person,  and  immediately  carry 
out  the  sentence  of  Lord  Cornwallis." 

"  I  am  truly  obliged  to  his  lordship,  Colonel  Balfour.  He 
does  not  mince  matters  with  us  poor  provincials.  Well,  sir,  am 
I  to  vmderstand  (hat  you  concur  with  him  ?  That  you  are  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  his  opinion  into  performance  ?  If  so,  sir,  I 
have  but  to  spare  you  the  trouble  of  all  investigation,  by  assur- 
ing you  that  I  am  the  real  Richard  Walton,  colonel  in  the  state 
line  of  South  Carolina  militia." 

"  It  is  my  wish,  Colonel  Walton,  to  save  you.  It  is  therefore 
that  I  am  reluctant  to  recognise  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hawdon. 
I  should  much  prefer  an  investigation — that  you  should  have  a 
regular  trial,  as  if  no  decree  from  Earl  Cornwallis  had  gone 
forth ;  in  fact,  sir,  I  am  anxious  to  give  you  time,  that  you  may 
reconcile  yourself  to  his  majesty's  government,  and  make  your 
peace  with  the  powers  you  have  so  grievously  offended.  They 
are  not  vindictive,  and,  in  the  case  of  one  whose  private  charac- 
ter they  have  so  much  reason  to  respect,  they  would  prefer  to  be 
indulgent." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  sir ;  no  doubt.  Hitherto,  they  have  proved 
their  indulgence  in  a  thousand  cases,  as  well  known  to  you,  sir, 
as  to  me.     Was  it  an  instance  of  this  regard  to  our  sensibilities 
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Colonel  Balfour,  tliat  j'ou  should  deliberately  communicate  to 
my  daughter  the  peril  in  which  her  father  stood — that  you 
should  speak  of  me  as  a  fugitive  and  spy,  and  point,  as  it  were, 
to  the  ignominious  gallows  in  which  I  was  to  be  justified  as 
such  V 

The  face  of  Balfour  paled  at  this  address.  His  heart  and  eyes 
sank  together  under  the  stern  questioning  of  Walton.  He  spoke 
stammeringly — 

"  I  had  to  excuse  my  reluctance,  sir,  at  sufiisring  her  to  visit 
you  in  prison." 

"  And  whence  this  reluctance  ?  Suppose  me  the  condemned 
criminal,  convict,  and  doomed  to  the  fatal  tree ;  even  in  such 
case  what  ground  would  there  be  for  refusing  the  visits  of  a  child 
to  a  parent.  At  such  a  time,  and  under  such  cu-cumstances,  she 
had  an  especial  claim  to  make  them,  if,  indeed,  you  recognise 
humanity  as  having  a  claim  at  all." 

"  But,  Colonel  Walton,  you  do  not  know  the  circumstances ; 
you  do  not  know  that  there  are  traitors  in  this  city — an  orga- 
nized conspiracy,  including  wealth  and  numbers,  who  are  for- 
ever plotting  against  the  peace  of  his  majesty's  government." 

"  In  spite  of  all  its  indulgences  and  humanities  !" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  in  spite  of  all !  These  conspu-ators  would  like 
nothing  so  well  as  your  extrication  from  bonds." 

"  I  should  be  grateful  to  them  for  it." 

"  No  doubt,  sir ;  and  what  would  be  my  answer  to  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  if,  knowing  these  things,  and  knowing  how 
many  women  are  concerned  among  these  conspirators,  I  afforded 
them  such  facilities  of  communicating  with  you,  through  youi 
daughter,  as  to  enable  you  to  make  your  escape  1" 

"  A  subtle  difficulty,  Colonel  Balfour,  but  the  plea  is  without 
substance.  All  captives  will  desire  to  escape  from  captivity, 
and  all  true  friends  will  help  them  to  do  so.  It  is  for  the  jailer 
to  see  that  they  do  not  succeed ;  not,  sir,  by  a  denial  to  humanity 
of  what  it  may  justly  claim,  but  by  vigilance  that  never  sleeps 
or  tires.  Sir — Colonel  Balfour,  you  have  done  a  very  cruel 
thing  in  speaking  to  my  daughter  as  you  have  done." 

Balfour  by  this  time  had  recovered  his  native  effronteiy.  He 
felt  his  power,  and  was  disposed  to  assert  it.     The  tone  of  su- 
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periority  which  Walton  employed  annoyed  his  amour  jyropre, 
and  he  answered  somewhat  pettishly — 

"  I  am  willing  to  think,  Colonel  Walton,  that  I  may  have 
erred.  I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  object  that  you  should 
thihk  so.  The  error,  however,  must  be  imputed  to  the  head 
only.     I  had  no  desire  to  make  Miss  Walton  unhappy." 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  of  it.  Colonel  Balfour." 

The  lofty  manner  in  which  this  was  spoken  had  in  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  disgust  which  increased  Balfour's  irritation.  He 
was  doubly  vexed  that,  resist  it  as  he  would,  he  felt  his  resolu- 
tion quite  unseated  in  the  conference  with  his  prisoner.  It  was 
with  something  of  desperation,  therefore,  that  he  proceeded  to 
resume  the  conversation,  taking  a  higher  attitude  than  before ; 
in  fact,  determined  on  making  Walton  fully  feel  and  (as  he 
hoped)  fear  his  situation. 

"  Colonel  Walton,"  he  said,  "  I  must  tell  you  that  you  do  not 
pursue  the  right  course  to  make  friends.  This  tone  of  yom-s 
will  never  answer.  Here  you  are  in  our  hands,  a  prisoner.  By 
the  decree  of  our  highest  local  authority  your  life  is  forfeited. 
You  are  a  recovered  fugitive  from  our  justice.  You  are  told 
what  is  said  of  our  power,  having  identified  you,  to  subject  you, 
instanter,  to  the  doom  of  death,  from  which  you  were  once  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape.  Yet  you  take  a  tone  of  defiance  which 
rejects  the  help  of  those  who  would  befriend  you,  alleviate 
your  situation,  and,  perhaps,  help  you  to  elude  its  dangers.  Is 
it  wise,  sir;  or  prudent,  that  you  should  act  thus  V 

"  Colonel  Balfour,  I  take  for  granted  that  you  have  some 
meaning  when  you  speak  thus.  You  mean  to  convey  to  my 
mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  yourself  are  friendlUy  disposed 
to  me." 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir;  you  are  right." 

"  Well,  sir,  a  profession  of  this  kind  from  you,  sir,  in  your  po- 
sition, to  a  person  in  my  circumstances,  would  seem  to  say  that 
something  may  be  done — that,  in  fact,  my  case  is  not  enthely 
desperate." 

"  1  certainly  mean  to  convey  that  idea." 

"  Well,  sir,  now  that  we  understand  each  other  on  this  point, 
may  I  ask  in  what  manner  you  propose  to  exercise  this  friend. 
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ly  feeling  toward  me  !  Clearly,  Colonel  Balfour,  my  ooject  is  to 
escape  from  captivity  and  death,  if  I  may  do  so.  That  I  am  legiti- 
mately a  prisoner,  I  admit ;  but  only  a  prisoner-of-war.  That 
I  am  lawfully  doomed  to  die,  I  deny ;  yet  I  do  not  profess  to 
think  myself  safe  because  I  am  innocent.  I  frankly  tell  you, 
sir,  that  I  do  not  doubt  the  perfect  coolness  and  indifference  with 
which  the  present  authorities  of  the  country  will  commit  a  great 
crime,  if  it  shall  seem  proper  to  their  policy  to  do  so.  I  am 
perfectly  wUling  to  deprive  them  of  any  excuse  for  the  commis- 
sion of  this  crime,  in  my  case,  if  you  will  show  me  how  it  is  to 
be  done ;  and  if,  in  its  performance,  I  am  required  to  yield  noth- 
ing of  self-respect  and  honor — " 

"  Oh  !  surely,  Colonel  Walton,  I  am  bound  to  do  so.  I  would 
not,  for  the  world,  counsel  you  to  anything  at  all  inconsistent 
with  either.  I  £ave  too  high  a  respect  for  your  name  and  char- 
acter— too  warm  an  admiration  for  your  daughter " 

"Ah!—" 

"  Yes,  sir,  for  your  daughter,  whom  1  esteem  as  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  accomplished,  as  she  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  I  thank  you,  Colonel  Balfour,  but  I,  who  know  my  daugh- 
ter well,  can  readily  dispense  with  this  elogium  upon  her." 

Balfom-  bit  his  lips,  replying  peevishly — 

"  Colonel  Walton,  you  carry  it  quite  too  proudly.  I  would 
be  your  friend,  sir — would  really  like  to  serve  you. — " 

"Well,  sir; — proceed — proceed!" 

"  Thus,  then.  Colonel  Walton — having  endeavored  to  show 
you  perfectly  your  situation,  and  the  danger  in  which  you  stand, 
I  declare  myself  friendlily  disposed,  and  willhig  to  assist  you. 
Your  case  is  a  bad,  but  not  exactly  a  desperate  one ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  some  persons,  so  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  justly-aroused  anger  of  our  sovereign,  and  the  victim, 
as  to  save  him  from  his  punishment." 

"  In  other  words,  sir,  you.  Colonel  Balfour,  can  exercise  a  suf- 
ficient influence  with  Lord  Cornwallis  to  relieve  me  from  his 
sentence." 

"  Precisely,  my  dear  colonel ;  that  is  exactly  the  point.  I 
may  venture  to  affirm  that,  besides  myself,  and  possibly  Lord 
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Rawdon,  there  is  no  other  man  or  set  of  men,  in  South  Caroli- 
na, to  whom  this  thing  is  possible." 

"  I  think  it  very  likely." 

"  And  I  am  disposed,  Colonel  Walton,  to  use  this  influence  in 
your  hehalf." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Colonel  Balfour,  as  I  have 
«aid ;  I  think  it  very  probable  that  you  may  interpose,  as  you 
have  said,  successfully,  for  my  safety,  and  that  no  other  persoi: 
that  I  know,  is  likely  to  do  so.  But,  sir,  you  wUl  suffer  me  to 
say,  that  I  am  too  well  aware  that  I  have  no  personal  claim  up- 
on you  for  the  exercise  of  this  act  of  friendship.  I  certainly 
can  not  claim  it  on  the  score  of  former  sympathies,  or  even  by 
a  reference  to  your  recognition  of  my  individual  claims  as  a  man 
of  worth  and  character." 

Balfour  winced  at  this.     He  felt  the  latent  sarcasm.     Wal 
ton  proceeded : — 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  I  can  not  expect  you  thus  to  serve, 
me,  without  some  special  acknowledgments.  There  must  be  a 
consideration  for  this.  The  quid  pro  quo,  I  understand,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  anything  that  may  be  determined  upon." 

"  Really,  Colonel  Walton,  you  relieve  me  very  much,"  an- 
swered Balfour.  "  As  you  say,  you  have  no  personal  or  partic- 
ular claims  uponme,  except,  generally,  as  a  man  of  worth. 
There  have  been  no  previous  relations  of  friendship  existing  be- 
tween us.  If,  therefore,  I  am  moved  to  serve  you,  it  must  evi- 
dently be  in  consequence  of  certain  considerations,  personal  to 
myself,  which — ah  !" 

Here  he  faltered  for  a  moment.  The  stem  but  calm  eye  of 
Walton  was  upon  him.  His  own  wavered  beneath  the  glance ; 
but  the  recollection  of  the  vantage  ground  which  he  held,  re- 
stored his  confidence,  and  he  assumed  a  tone  somewhat  foreign 
to  his  spirit,  when  he  resumed  what  he  was  saying. 

"  In  short,"  said  he,  "  Colonel  Walton,  I  can  save  you  from 
this  danger,  and  I  alone  :  and  I  will  save  you  sir,  upon  one  con- 
dition, and  one  only." 

"  Name  it.  Colonel  Balfour,"  answered  Walton  calmly. 

"  Your  daughter,  sir.  Miss  Walton " 

"Ah!" 
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The  brow  of  Walton  grew  clouded.  The  air  of  Balfour  be- 
came more  desperate,  as  he  added — 

"  Yes,  colonel,  your  daughter !  I  acknowledge  her  vh-tues 
and  her  beauties.  They  have  subdued  a  heart  which  has  nev- 
er yet  trembled  at  the  smile  or  power  of  woman.  Sir — Colonel 
Walton,  give  me  the  hand  of  your  daughter,  in  honorable  mar- 
riage, and  you  are  saved.     I  pledge  my  life  upon  it." 

Walton  started  to  his  feet  with  a  burst  of  indignation  which 
he  could  not  repress.  He  confronted  the  commandant  with  a 
stem  visage,  and  a  voice  that  trembled  with  passionate  emotion. 

"  What,  sir,  do  you  see  in  me  to  suppose  that  I  would  sell  ray 
blood  to  save  my  life  !  That  I  would  put  the  child  of  my  af- 
fections into  bonds  that  I  might  break  my  own  !  Colonel  Bal- 
four, your  offer  is  an  insult.  You  owe  your  safety  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  your  prisoner  !" 

"  You  will  repent  this  violence.  Colonel  Walton,"  said  Bal- 
four, rising,  and  almost  white  with  rage.  "  You  are  trifling  with 
your  fate,  sir.  Be  warned !  Once  more  I  repeat  the  offer  I 
have  made  you.  Will  you  give  me  your  daughter's  hand  in 
maniage,  and  escape  your  dangers  1" 

"  Never  !  Let  me  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  !  Sell  my 
child — yield  her  to  such " 

"  Beware,  Colonel  Walton  !  You  are  on  the  precipice.  A 
single  word — a  single  breath,  and  yon  go  over  it !" 

"  Away  !  sir  ;  away,  and  leave  me  !" 

"  Very  well,  sir  !  if  the  daughter  be  no  wiser  than  the  father, 
look  to  it !  Your  doom  must  be  spoken  by  her  lips,  if  not  by 
your  owUi     That  is  your  only  chance  !" 

Balfour  gave  the  signal  at  the  close  of  this  speech,  to  the 
keeper  of  the  door  without,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  opened  to 
him,  he  rushed  out  with  feelings  of  fury  and  mortified  vanity, 
such  as  he  had  not  often  endured. 

"  He  means  to  offer  this  alternative  to  my  child — this  dread- 
ful alternative  !  But  no  !  she  shall  never  be  made  the  sacrifice 
for  me !  Richard  Walton  can  not  accept  the  boon  of  life,  how- 
ever precious,  at  the  peril  of  his  child's  peace,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  her  best  affections  !" 

Suih  was  the  stern  resolution  of  Walton,  spoken  aloud,  after 
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Balfour  had  retired.  He  felt  that  his  peril  had  greatly  increas- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  passion  which  the  latter  declared  for 
his  daughter.  He  now  well  understood  his  game.  The  danger 
lay  in  the  bad  character  of  the  commandant,  and  the  general 
irresponsibility  of  the  British  power,  at  present  in  the  state,  the 
recklessness  of  its  insolence,  and  the  conviction  which  its  repre- 
sentatives generally  felt,  however  blindly,  that  there  was  no 
fear  to  be  entertained  that  they  were  destined  to  any  reverses. 
Walton's  mind  promptly  grasped  all  the  circumstances  in  his 
case,  and  he  deceived  himself  in  no  respect  with  regard  to  the 
extremity  of  his  danger ;  but  the  result  only  found  him  more 
resolute  in  the  determination  he  had  formed  so  promptly,  to  per- 
ish a  thousand  times  rather  than  suffer  his  daughter  to  make 
such  a  cruel  sacrifice  as  that  which  was  required  as  the  price  of 
his  deliverance. 
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ULTIMATUM. 

When,  the  next  day,  Katharine  Walton  presented  herself  in 
her  father's  dungeon,  he  had  reached  the  course  which  he  had 
resolved  to  pursue  by  which  to  defeat  the  desires  of  Balfour. 

"  Kate,  my  child,"  said  the  father,  as  he  pressed  her  affec- 
tijnately  to  his  bosom,  "  there  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  must 
speak  with  you  in  advance  of  all  others.  You  are  engaged,  I 
know,  to  Robert  Singleton.  But  ties  of  this  sort,  unless  the 
heart  really  furnishes  the  cement  between  the  parties,  are  per- 
hsips  better  broken  than  maintained." 

"  Broken,  father !  You  surely  would  not  have  me  break  faith 
with  Robert !" 

"  By  no  means,  my  child,  if  you  really  feel  that  you  love 
him  beyond  all  other  men,  and  if  your  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment  and  honor  be  such  as  to  enable  you  to  repose  with  perfect 
re'iance  upon  his  bosom.  It  is  this  very  question  which  I  de- 
sire to  urge.  Are  you  as  quite  satisfied  this  hour  with  the  en- 
gagement made  to  Robert  as  in  the  hour  when  you  first  consent- 
ed to  it?  Is  there  no  falling  off  of  faith — no  coldness,  no  in- 
difference, no  distrust  between  you  V 

"  None,  father.  But  wherefore  do  you  ask  ?  Surely,  you  do 
not  hold  me  so  fickle  as  to — " 

"  No  !  no  !  Kate,  my  precious  !  I  have  no  such  suspicions  ; 
and  your  answer,  as  it  concerns  yourself,  is  perfectly  conclusive. 
And  now  tell  me  of  Robert.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  hhn  1 
Is  he  still,  so  far  as  you  know,  as  faithful,  as  devoted  to  you  as 
you  feel  yourself  to  him  1     Have  you  no  neglect,  no  coldness  to 
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complain  of?  Does  he  still  appear  to  you  the  man  of  honor,  of 
character,  and  of  high  sentiment  that  we  have  hitherto  always 
thought  liim  V 

"  I  have  never  once  fancied  that  he  could  change,  my  father. 
Robert  has  always  been,  to  my  mind,  the  ideal  of  a  noble  and 
faithful  gentleman." 

"  Enough,  then,  on  that  subject.  My  opinion  and  estimate  of 
Robert  Singleton  have  long  been  the  same  as  yours.  Your 
feelings  remain  the  same  as  ever :  your  engagement  must  be 
equally  obligatory.  And  now,  Kate,  assure  me  on  your  sacred 
word — nay,  I  must  have  it  on  the  sacred  volume,  my  child — 
that,  while  Robert  Singleton  lives  and  continues  true  to  his 
pledges,  you  will  never  wed  with  any  other  man !" 

"  Say  this — swear  to  this,  my  father !  Oh,  how  can  it  need 
that  I  should  do  so  ?  Can  you,  indeed,  require  that  I  sliould 
take  such  an  oath  V 

"  Kate,  my  child,  I  am  but  taking  a  precaution  against  events. 
There  are  some  things  which,  as  yet,  you  do  not  know,  and 
which  I  shall  be  the  last  person  to  unfold  to  you.  I  do  not 
doubt  your  affections,  my  child,  or  your  principles ;  but  I  see 
certain  contingencies  ahead,  which,  but  for  the  support  I  desire 
to  give  you  by  the  oath  which  I  now  propose  to  administer, 
might  find  you  feeble,  and  seem  to  force  you  to  a  faithlessness 
which  your  own  heart  would  abhor.  You  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  rupture  your  ties  with  Robert,  and,  perhaps,  give  your 
hand  to  another  person." 

"  Never  !  never  !  Oh,  my  father,  how  can  you  so  think  of 
me?  What  contingencies  can  possibly  occur  to  make  me  so 
base  and  so  faithless  to  Robert ! — so  false  to  my  own  heart  as 
well  as  pledges  1" 

"  As  I  have  said,  Kate,  I  foresee  that  which  you  do  not  sus- 
pect. I  foresee  trials  of  which  you  have  no  fears.  I  do  not 
question  your  faith,  your  love,  your  sense  of  duty,  your  prin- 
ciples. Your  truth  is  one  of  the  most  precious  convictions  in  my 
heart.  But  I  distrust  your  strength  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  would  wish  to  ^ive  it  succor  at  the  moment  of  your  trial. 
The  process  for  doing  so  is  the  one  that  I  have  resolved  upon. 
Do  not  you  doubt  me,  my  child,  or  question  if  I  have  sufficient 
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reasou  for  what  I, do.  If  still  devoted  to  Robert  Singleton,  pre- 
ferring him  to  aU  the  world  of  men,  and  stUI  confident  of  hip 
integrity  and  nobleness,  it  can  not  give  you  pain  to  renew  to 
me,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  in  his  behalf,  the  pledges 
already  made  to  him.  Submit  to  me,  my  child,  and  believe  me 
that  there  are  necessities  for  this  proceeding  of  which  I  may  not 
speak  to  you.  This  Bible  which  you  have  brought  me  is  your 
dear  mother's.  She  has  kissed  it  a  thousand  times.  Take  it  to 
your  own  lips  while  I  adjm-e  you,  and  you  promise  me,  that,  so 
long  as  Robert  Singleton  lives  and  without  loss  of  character, 
you  will  wed  no  other  man,  no  matter  what  events  may  happen 
to  make  it  appear  politic  to  do  so ;  though  death,  though  dan- 
ger, though  wrong,  contumely,  and  murder  even,  should  threaten 
yourself  and  others  most  dear  and  precious  to  you  !  Swear  to 
me,  my  chUd,  and  remember  all  my  words,  for  there  may  come 
a  moment  when  you  may  discover  that  the  very  meanest  of 
them  has  a  value.  WiU  yon  not  do  for  me  what  I  require,  my 
child? — what  I  entreat?" 

The  maiden  took  the  sacred  volume  in  her  hands.  She 
looked  bewildered  and  confused;  but  she  spoke — 

"  I  will  do  as  you  require,  my  father.  I  should  be  wretched, 
however,  to  suppose  that  you  doubt  my  faith^  and  deem  it 
necessary  thus  to  make  it  steadfast." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  faith ;  but  you  little  dream  in  what 
manner  it  is  to  be  assailed.  I  would  really  seek  to  strengthen 
imjself  in  the  conviction  that  nothing  which  may  happen  shall 
prevail  to  separate  you  and  your  cousin." 

"  And  nothing  shall,  my  father,  while  Robert  remains  faithful 
to  his  pledges.  I  will  take  th«  oath  which  you  propose.  It  is 
sworn.  I  have  pressed  my  lips  on  pages  which  my  dear  mother 
has  made  doubly  sacred  by  the  frequent  pressure  of  hers.  I 
solemnly  vow  that  no  other  man  shall  have  the  hand  which  I 
have  given  to  Robert  Singleton." 

"  I  am  satisfied,  my  child.  You  have  relieved  me  of  a  dread- 
ful apprehension.  But  of  this  I  must  say  nothing.  I  will  not 
Bhock  your  ears  by  a  revelation  which  I  fear  that  you  will  be 
compelled  to  hear  from  less  scnipulous  lips.  Be  firm  in  what 
you  have  promised,  for  you  are  destined  to  be  terribly  tried. 
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And  remember  that,  whatever  may  happen,  your  mother  and 
your  father,  the  one  a  pure  spirit,  the  other  a  still  suflFering  mor- 
tal, are  the  witnesses  of  a  pledge  that  they  will  both  expect  yon 
to  redeem  with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all 
your  strength." 

We  need  not  linger  now  with  our  captive  in  his  dtmgeon. 
Throughout  the  long  day  it  was  relieved  of  its  gloom,  if  not 
made  cheerful,  by  the  fond  and  unwearied  attentions  of  his 
laughter.  Her  food  was  brought  her  also  in  his  prison,  and  it 
svas  only  at  nightfall,  when  required  to  depart,  that  she  con- 
sented to  tear  herself  away.  She  returned  to  her  home  that 
evening  to  gather,  for  the  first  time,  an  inkling  of  the  purpose  of 
her  father  in  the  solemn  requisition  which  he  had  made  upon  her. 

Scarcely  had  the  tea-service  of  Mrs.  Singleton  been  removedj 
when  Colonel  Balfour  was  announced.  He  was  promptly  con- 
ducted to  the  parlor,  when  he  desired  the  servant  to  say  that  his 
visit  was  made  to  Miss  Walton.  Katharine  did  not  loiig  delay 
in  presenting  herself. 

Balfour  was  profound  in  his  courtesies.  He  rose  at  her  en- 
trance, conducted  her  to  the  sofa,  and  seated  himself  beside  ber. 
We  dismiss,  without  notice,  the  preliminaries,  the  civU  inquiries 
after  her  own  and  the  health-  of  other  parties,  his  remarks  upon 
her  good  looks,  and  all  those  usual  phrases  with  which  the  vete- 
ran politician  would  naturally  strive  to  qualify  the  efiect  of  more 
annoying  matter.  Balfour's  hardihood  was  too  great,  however, 
his  anxieties  too  urgent,  his  consciousness  of  power  too  complete, 
to  allow  of  much  delay  in  approaching  the  more  serious  object 
of  his  visit. 

"  Miss  Walton,"  said  he,  after  finishing  his  prefaces, "  I  surely 
need  not  now  inform  you  that,  since  I;  have  known  you,  I  have 
entertained  the  warmest  sympathy  for  you,  and  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  see  you  happy." 

The  face  of  Katharine  wore  its  most  vacant  expression,  yei 
she  steadily  met  his  glance.    He  continued — 

"  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit  that,  from  the  moment 
of  your  arrival  in  this  city — since,  in  other  words,  you  have  be- 
come a  ward  of  the  ci-own — you  have  been  honored  with  the 
most  respect/ill  attentions.    Your  health,  happiness,  and  comfort. 
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have  been  equally  cared  for,  and  your  slightest  wishes  considered, 
■  where  these  did  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  his  majesty." 

"  Colonel  Balfour,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
acknowledgment  which  you  desire  to  extort  from  me  by  this 
speech.  It  may  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  say  that  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  offer.  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  my  happiness  or 
desires  have  been  at  all  an  object  of  the  solicitude  of  his  majes- 
ty's government,  as  these  can  not  well  be  consulted  in  a  con- 
ditiott  of  captivity  such  as  mine." 

"  Captivity,  Miss  Walton !     Sui-ely  not !" 

"  Surely  yes  !  I  regard  my  situation  as  one  of  captivity,  the 
severity  of  which  has  been  modified  only  with  reference  to  my 
sex.  Were  it  left  to  me,  sir,  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
or  Virginia  should  environ  me,  rather  than  the  walls  of  a  British 
garrison." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus.  Miss  Walton.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  been  welcomed 
everywhere  in  Charleston,  the  respectful  devotion  of  all  in  gar- 
rison, the  indulgence — " 

"  No  more.  Colonel  Balfour.  Is  it  not  enough  to  say  that  I 
have  no  complaints  ?     1  utter  no  reproaches." 

"  No,  Miss  Walton ;  let  me  say  that  this  is  not  enough,  when 
it  is  remembered  how  small  was  the  claim  upon  his  majesty's 
indulgence  which  could  be  urged  by  any  of  your  name,  or  any 
of  your  connections.  We  find  them  all  against  us,  all  hostile  in 
sentiment,  and  most  of  them  in  arms  against  their  legitimate 
sovereign." 

"  I  am  willing  to  admit  all  these  alleged  offences.  Colonel 
Balfour ;  but  whither  do  your  charges  tend  ?  I  am  your  captive 
— my  father  is  in  your  bonds.  Our  humiliations  have  kept  pace 
with  our  supposed  offences.  What  farther  admission  would  you 
have  me  make  V 

"  Your  father's  situation,  Miss  Walton,  should  surely  convince 
you  of  our  power." 

"  It  is  not  denied.     We  are  in  your  power." 

"  We !  You !  I  would  it  were  so  !  We  shall  see.  Your 
father  is,  and  you  must  be  sensible  in  what  danger.  I  have 
Bpoken  of  this  matter  already." 
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"  Yes,  Colonel  Balfour,  you  have ;  and  I  trust  that  it  is  not 
for  the  renewal  of  that  communication  that  you  seek  me  now. 
I  can  not  believe  that,  in  your  calmer  and  cooler  moments,  you 
mean  to  urge  so  cruel  a  subject." 

"  But  if  it  be  true  ?  If  it  be  that  your  father  is  in  peril  of  his 
life— is— " 

"  It  is  not  true !  It  can  not  be  true !  I  can  not  doubt  that 
there  is  humanity  enough  in  the  British  authorities  in  this  state 
— magnanimity,  perhaps,  I  should  say — to  arrest  all  such  mur- 
derous purposes,  such  as  you  yesterday  expressed." 

Balfour  shook  his  head. 

"  Suppose  I  tell  you.  Miss  Walton,  that  you  hope  against 
hope  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  listen  to  the  whole  truth,  and  with- 
out looking  with  hate  and  horror  on  him  who  speaks  it  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  sir  ! — I  know  not !  But,  at  all  events,  speak 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  whatever  be  the  consequences. 
Have  no  fears  for  me.  If  what  you  propose  to  tell  me  be  the 
truth,  it  is  just  as  well  that  you  should  declare  it  as  another. 
Only  let  it  be  the  truth  that  you  speak,  and  without  any  such 
exaggerations  of  its  mischievous  import  as  the  viry  generous  of 
your  sex  too  frequently  employ  when  they  would  impress  the 
fancies  or  the  fears  of  ours.  If  the  truth  is  to  be  borne,  I  must 
bear  it  and  prepare  for  it  as  I  may." 

"  You  are  sarcastic.  Miss  Waltpn — very  bitter — " 

"  Bitter,  you  say  !  Certainly  a  very  unnatural  savor  in  the 
case  of  one  with  such  a  prospect  of  sweets  before  her." 

"  The  prospect  is  dark  enough,  I  grant  you  ;  but  not  without 
its  light.  If  I  show  you  the  threatening  tempest,  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  also  show  you  the  blue  sky  and  tlie  harbor  of  refuge 
beyond.  Be  patient  with  me,  I  entreat  you,  while  I  do  so.  I 
have  to  speak  of  gloomy  and  terrible  things ;  but  you  shall  see 
that  I  can  point  you  out  the  little  gleam  of  light  which  comes 
up  out  of  the  darkness.  What  I  said  to  you  yesterday  was 
quite  true.  Your  father  has  nothing  to  hope  but  from  the  mercy 
of  his  majesty's  representatives  in  Carolina.  He  is  a  doomed 
man,  as  he  himself  must  feel ;  one  who,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly, is  sentenced  to  a  forfeiture  of  life.  That  sentence  might, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  carried  into  efifect  by  any  Bntish 
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officer  who  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Walton's 
person.    He  is  in  my  possession.    I  hold  this  authoritjr  to  exe- 
cute the  decree  of  Lord  Comwallis ;  and  what  prevails^  to  pre-  ■ 
vent  that  I  should  do  so  ?" 

"You  will  prevent?" 

"  Ah !  Tou  shall  hear  yet  further.  We  regard  these  states  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia  as  already  conquered.  Your  continentals 
are  even  now  flying  before  Cornwallis  in  Virginia,  and  Eawdon 
holds  undisputed  authority  within  the  interior.  Marion,  and  Sum- 
ter, with  their  ragged  followers,  will  soon  share  the  fate-  of  your 
father's  command.  The  southern  states  will  all  fall  into  our  hands 
one  by  one.  The  New  England  states  no  longer  supply  the  ar- 
mies of  Washington  and  his  generals.  From  the  moment  that 
the  war  was  withdrawn  from  their  barren  domain,  they  aban- 
doned the  contest.  The  destruction  of  a  French  fleet  will  efifect- 
ually  cut  off  another  of  the  allies  of  rebellion ;  and  your  states 
of  the  south  will  perish  under  the  natural  exhaustion  which  is 
sure  to  follow  from  such  an  unequal  conflict.  It  is  mere  despe- 
ration to  hope  that  anything  can  be  done  for  saving  those  states 
of  which  we  have  possession.  The  struggles  of  your  father  and 
such  men  are  simply  suicidal." 

"  You  will  not  convince  him  of  that." 

"  That  is  his  misfortune.  But  we  must  bring  him  to  this  con- 
viction, as  one  of  the  means  of  saving  him.  We  must  persuade 
him  to  renounce  the  conflict  and  accept  the  mercy  of  his  ma- 
jesty." 

Katharine  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"  He  will  never  prove  false  to  his  country." 

"  We  shall  not  ask  him  to  take  up  anms.  We  shall  simply 
require  him  to  lay  tiiem  down,  and  resume  the  neutral  attitude 
which  he  kept  until,  in  evil  hour,  beguiled  to  take  the  field  at 
Camden." 

"And  if  he  consents — should  we  persuade  him  to  this." 

"  Something  then  will  have  been  gained  toward  restoring  him 
lo  the  favor  of  his  majesty ;  and,  upon  certain  other  conditions 
being  complied  with,  I  think  I  might  venture  to  say  that  his 
mercy — " 

"  AL,  there  are  other  conditions !" 
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"  Yes,  Hiss  Walton  ;  but  such  as,  I  trust,  will  not  be  fpund 
too  difficult  for  compliance.  In  fact,  my  dear  Miss  Walton,  the 
rest  will  depend  on  yourself." 

"  On  me,  sir !"  with  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  on  you,  and  you  wholly  !  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Miss 
Walton — I  need  not  perhaps,  tell  you  that,  to  my  discretion. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  confided  the  whole  government  of  affairs 
in  this  section.  Mine  is  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  to  save  or 
execute.  The  life  of  your  father  is  in  my  hands.  My  voice, 
my  will,  can  save  him ;  and  the  question  is,  what  shall  be  the 
influence  by  which  I  am  to  be  moved  to  exert  this  voice  and 
wilir 

"Oh,  sir! — Colonel  Balfour — humanity  alone — " 

"  Won't  do  for  me  !  I  confess  to  being  a  rather  selfish  man ; 
and  when  I  see  before  me  a  great  treasure,  which  I  fondly  be- 
lieve I  may  attain  through  the  exercise  or  the  forbearance  of 
the  power  I  possess,  of  life  or  death,  I  tell  you  frankly  •  that 
my  selfishness  rejects  all  minor  considerations,  and  insists  wholly 
on  the  treasure  for  which  it  thirsts.  Do  you  not  understand 
me?" 

"  I  confess,  sir,  I  do  not." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Walton,  you  have  already  heard  me  declare 
the  admiration  which  I  felt  for  you,  and  the  passion  which 
sought  you  as  its  first  and  only  object.  You  have  treated  this 
passion  with  scorn,  unwisely ;  for  I  am  not  the  man  to  suffer 
tamely.  I  gladly  forget  your  scorn.  I  renew  my  vows  of  de- 
votion.    Once  more  I  fling  myself  at  your  feet." 

And  the  action  was  suited  to  the  word. 

"  Rise,  sir — rise,  Colonel  Balfour !     I  can  not  suffer  this !" 

Katharine  herself  rose ;  but  he  seized  her  hand. 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Miss  Walton,  it  is  thus  that  you  must  hear  me 
—that  I  must  make  my  confession,  and  declare  the  love  that  I 
feel  for  you,  and  the  desire  that  I  cherish  to  make  you  mine !". 

"  Rise,  sir  !     It  is  impossible !" 

He  rose,  reluctantly. 

"  Nay,  do  not  say  impossible.  Do  not  be  rash.  Remember 
all  the  circumstances  in  your  condition.  You  must  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  friends  at  this  juncture — of  finding  such  ? 
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friend  as  myself;  one  who  has  the  power  to  destroy ;  but  who 
may  be  persuaded  to  spare  and  save.  Believe  me,  you  have 
but  to  say  the  word,  and  all  the  power  I  possess  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  your  will." 

"  You  do  but  try  me.  Colonel  Balfour.  I  can  not  believe  so 
harshly  of  you  as  to  suppose  that  you  will  make  a  father's  life 
depend  upon  a  daughter's  favor.  You  say  you  have  the  power 
to  save  him.  I-  believe  it.  I  rely  upon  you — your  sense  of 
justice,  your  humanity,  the  obligations  that  you  owe  to  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  you  rule,  the  policy  which  becomes  the  sovereign 
that  you  represent.  You  will  not  outrage  all  of  these  by  an  ex- 
treme exercise  of  power —  by  the  cruel  murder  of  a  noble  gen- 
tleman, from  whom  his  enemies  always  found  humanity  and 
mercy." 

"  You  plead  eloquently,  my  dear  Miss  Walton,  but  the  selfish- 
ness of  my  passion  will  not  allow  me  to  listen  to  your  plea.  I 
love  you  too  earnestly  not  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  are  placed.  I  can  not  afford  to  be 
magnanimous.  I  see  before  me  a  treasure,  the  loveliest  and 
most  precious  that  ever  blessed  mortal  eyes,  or  was  intrusted  to 
mortal  keeping  ;  and  I  feel  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  certain  res- 
olution, that  treasure  must  be  mine.  I  can  not  venttire  to  be  gen- 
erous. I  can  not  fling  away,  perhaps,  the  only  hope  upon  which 
I  build  for  the  attainment  of  this  treasure.  You  must  be  mine, 
Katharine  Walton,  if  not  through  the  love  you  bear  to  me, 
through  that  which  you  bear  your  father." 

"  Oh !  Colonel  Balfour,  this  is  terrible — it  is  cruel,  it  is  un 
manly — and  when  you  know  that  it  is  impossible " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort !  Nay,  Katharine  Walton,  let 
me  tell  you  freely,  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  a 
situation  like  yours.  Your  father's  life  hangs  upon  a  thread,  as 
fine,  as  easily  sundered  as  that  by  which  the  spider  hangs 
against  the  wall.  You  love  your  father — 1  know  how  precious 
is  the  tie  between  you.  Will  yours  be  the  hand  to  smite  that 
thread  which  is  his  only  hold  upon  life  ?  Will  yom-s  be  the  stern 
voice  which  dooms  him  to  a  premature  and  shameful  death  ?" 

"  No  more,  Colonel  Balfour !  You  have  no  right  to  torture 
me  thus  !     I  will  carry  the  tidings  of  this  wanton  crueltj',  this 
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profligacy  and  tyranny,  this  equal  abuse  of  power  and  liumanity, 
to  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  itself!  and  you  shall  feel  and  be  made  to  tremble,  in 
your  turn,  at  a  power  to  which  all  that  you  may  boast  is  but  a 
breath,  an  echo,  without  either  strength  or  substance.  Release 
my  father  from  this  danger,  consent  to  his  exchange  with  some 
loyalist  captive  of  his  own  rank,  or  I  expose  you  to  your  own 
superiors !" 

"  And  is  it  thus,  my  lovely  Katharine,  that  you  defy  me,  and 
oppose  your  feeble  strength  to  miiie  1  You  will  expose  me  to 
Comwallis  and  Clinton — you  will  carry  your  plaint  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne  itself !  One  would  suppose,  my  fair  enemy,  that 
you  Americans  had  already  sufficiently  experienced  the  unprof- 
itableness of  petitions  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  and  elsewhere. 
Will  you  leam  nothing  from  experience  ?  But  why  should  I 
argue  ?  With  the  endeavor  to  convince  ?  The  result  must 
prove  itself.  Miss  Walton,  the  case  of  your  father  will  undergo 
investigation  within  the  next  three  days.  When  the  decision  of 
the  court  is  made,  I  shall  again  seek  you.  Meanwhile,  let  me 
commend  you  to  a  calmer  view  of  the  whole  subject.  .  Katha- 
rine Walton,  you  can  only  "escape  me  at  the  peril  of  the  loss  of 
all  that  you  most  value.  On  the  word  of  a  soldier  and  a  man, 
your  father's  life  hangs  entirely  upon  your  speech." 

"  Yon  are  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  man,  sir,  to  speak  to  me  in 
such  language.  Go,  sir ;  I  will  not  believe  you !  I  will  not 
suffer  myself  to  think  that  the  British  authorities  will  so  trample 
upon  all  that  is  precious  in  humanity,  in  order  that  the  passions 
of  one  bad  man  shall  triumph." 

Balfour  smiled  bitterly. 

"  You  will  recall  these  words.  You  will  repent  that  you  have 
spoken  them.  When  you  rest  in  my  arms,  as  my  lawful  wed- 
ded wife,  Katharine,  you  will  blush  for  these  reproaches,  and 
ask  yourself  with  wonder,  how  was  it  that  you  should  have  de- 
nied soldiership  and  manhood  to  your  lord;  how  you  should 
have  applied  the  epithet  of  base  to  one  whose  name  you  bear." 

Katharine  rose  to  her  full  height. 

"Enough,  sir;  I  have  no  more  epithets  for  you!  May  I 
Iiope  that  you  will  leave  me  now  V 
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This  was  spoken  with  a  rare  mildness  of  tone  and  manner. 
It  impressed  her  visiter.  His  accents  were  changed  and  apolo- 
getic. 

"  Tou  provoke  me  unreasonably,  Miss  Walton,  and  mine  is  a 
temper  not  too  placable.  It  would  always  yield  to  you.  I  will 
not  trespass  longer.  Tou  have  heard  me.  What  I  have  said  is 
earnestly  and  truly  said.  The  facts  are  all  as  I  have  stated 
them.  The  danger  is  precisely  what  I  have  shown  it.  Tlie 
remedy,  I  repeat,  is  in  your  own  hands.  Think  upon  it  calmly, 
for  you  may  be  assured  of  this,  that  I  have  declared  the  only 
conditions  upon  which  your  father's  safety  depends ;  and,  as  I 
live,  I  will  relax  in  nothing  of  what  I  ask !  I  love  you  too  pas- 
sionately to  forego  a  resolution  through  which  only  may  I  hope 
to  bend  your  stubborn  heart  to  my  desires." 

With  these  words  he  left  her,  miserable  enough. 

"  This,  then,  was  the  secret  of  my  father's  purpose.  Can  it 
be  that  this  base,  bad  man  revealed  to  him  his  cruel  calcula- 
tions? But,  he  dare  not — he  dare  not]  Rawdon  would  not 
suifer  it,  nor  Cornwallis,  nor  Clinton.  I  have  but  to  declare  the 
facts  in  this  interview  to  shame  him  before  the  world." 

Poor  Katharine — she  little  fancied  how  little  responsibility 
the  world  feels  in  such  matters — how  quietly  it  submits  to  the 
wrong-doing  that  trespasses  not  upon  its  individual  limbs  or 
pockets.  Still  less  did  Katharine,  in  her  rare  simplicity  of 
heart,  comprehend  the  degree  of  independence  enjoyed  by  Brit- 
ish officers  when  three  thousand  miles  from  the  throne,  or  how 
intimate  was  the  alliance  between  these  worthy  agents  in  Car- 
olina when  victims  were  to  be  chosen  and  spoils  were  to  ha 
appropriated. 
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DUELLO. 

Events  began  to  move  with  unwonted  rapidity  among  all 
parties  in  Charleston.  Proceedings  were  initiated  against  Colo- 
nel Walton  as  a  rebel  and  a  spy,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  was 
designated  for  an  early  investigation  of  his  case.  Similar  pro- 
ceedings, under  charges  which  were  studiously  rendered  vague, 
were  also  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  another  court,  soon 
to  be  convened,  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Major  Proctor.  He 
remained  still  under  a  nominal  arrest  only ;  a  forbearance  due 
chiefly  to  the  desire  of  Balfour  to  conciliate  Cruden  and  save  ap- 
pearances. But  the  wUy  commandant  only  waited  the  moment 
when  his  game  was  quite  sure,  to  convert  the  nominal  into  an 
actual  arrest,  made  certain  with  bolts  and  fetters. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  patriots  and  friends  of  Walton  were 
busy,  day  and  night,  in  studying  how  to  meet  his  danger,  or 
effect  his  deliverance.  Meetings  took  place  nightly  at  old  Tom 
Singleton's,  and  other  places.  But  the  consultations  of  the  con- 
spirators only  showed  them  their  weakness ;  and  at  length,  their 
whole  hope  of  rescuing  Walton  was  based  upon  a  plan  for  cor- 
rupting the  keepers  of  his  person.  In  this  work,  Mrs.  Brewton 
took  an  active  part,  and  made  the  greatest  progress  of  any  of 
her  associates.  Between  herself  and  Tom  Singleton  two  of  the 
guards  were  bribed ;  but  these  successes  proved  delusive,  the 
corrapted  parties  being  removed  the  very  night  after  they  had 
sold  themselves. 

The  game  had  to  be  begun  anew,  and  with  increased  caution. 
It  was  evident  that  the  vigilant  eyes  of  Balfour  were  upon  all 
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their  movements,  and  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Mrs.  Brewton  soon 
drew  down  upon  her  the  especial  attentions  of  the  commandant. 
She  was  congratulating  herself  one  morning  upon  the  con- 
siderable progress  which  she  had  made  in  the  favor  of  a  British 
sergeant,  in  whom  the  officers  placed  considerable  confidence, 
when  she  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Balfour.  He  was 
smiling  and  very  courteous,  and  these,  with  him,  were  always 
suspicious  appearances.  He  did  not  leave  her  long  in  doubt  as 
to  his  purpose. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Brewton,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sorry  to  perceive 
that  the  atmosphere  of  Charleston  does  not  quite  agree  with  you 
this  season.  Everybody  remarks  how  much  flesh  and  color  you 
have  lost  within  a  month.  My  anxiety  in  your  behalf  makes 
me  resolute  that  you  shall  change  the  air.  I  have  brought  you 
a  passport,  accordingly,  giving  you  permission  to  retire  to  the 
country,  whither  you  will  please  depart  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  You  had  better  go  to  the  Congarees — anywhere  not 
within  eighty  miles  of  the  city." 

The  beautiful  widow,  for  once,  was  overwhelmed. 

"What  do  you  fear?"  she  at  length  demanded,  impetu- 
ously. 

"  Your  health,  your  beauty,  your  spirits,  all  of  which  are  in 
peril  while  you  remain  here." 

She  woiild  have  expostulated  and  argued,  even  promised  and 
pleaded,  for  she  was  willing,  at  this  moment,  to  submit  to  some 
sacrifices,  to  make  some  concessions  of  pride  and  spirit,  but  in 
vain !  The  petty  tyrant  was  not  to  be  moved,  and,  with  a 
Parthian  arrow,  she  prepared  for  her  departure. 

"  I  could  have  looked  for  nothing  less  from  such  as  you.  The 
want  of  gallantry  and  grace  is  always  the  sure  sign  of  an  equal 
want  of  character  and  courage.  Colonel  Balfour,  I  am  encour- 
aged by  your  fears,  since  these  alone  expel  me  from  your  gar- 
rison. Well,  sir,  the  fortress  which  thus  apprehends  danger 
from  a  woman  must  surely  first  have  become  conscious  of  tha 
worthlessness  of  its  men." 

"  Ah !  madam,  you  will  then  give  me  no  credit  for  the  sym- 
pathy and  care  which  are  thus  mindful  of  your  health.  We 
shall  greatly  miss  you  from  the  garrison,  but  shall  find  consoW 
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tioD  iu  the  fact  that  when  you  come  back  to  us,  you  will  nave 
recovered  all  your  bloom  and  beauty.  Good  morning!  An 
escort  shall  attend  you  to  the  '  Four-mile  House.' " 

Her  departure  was  a  loss  to  our  conspirators,  and  somewhat 
discouraged  their  hopes  and  efforts.  Several  of  them,  that 
night,  were  assembled  in  consultation  at  old  Tom  Singleton'u 
when  Proctor  suddenly  presented  himself.  Singleton  received 
him  alone,  in  an  upper  apartment,  and  did  not  now  take  him 
down  to  the  vaulted  chamber  whither  we  accompanied  him  on  a 
previous  occasion.  The  old  man  received  him  hurriedly,  and 
reviewed  his  case  with  some  abruptness.  Proctor  had  seen  him 
repeatedly,  we  may  here  mention,  in  interviews  which  we  have 
not  been  required  to  report.  The  two  spoke,  accordingly,  with 
reference  to  foregone  conclusions,  which  the  reader  must  take 
for  granted. 

"Pryor,"  said  Singleton,  "has  done  all  that  he  could  for  you. 
I  have  the  affidavits  which  he  has  procured,  and  the  witnesses 
ai-e  all  forthcoming.  But,  from  all  that  I  can  see  and  hear.  Ma- 
jor Proctor,  they  wiU  avail  you  nothing.  It  is  evident  to  me 
that  Balfour  means  to  destroy  you,  and  he  is  well  seconded  by 
that  insidious  scoundrel,  Vaughan.  What  they  alleged  against 
you  in  the  affair  of  Dorchester,  might  be  met  and  refuted,  wen 
that  alone  the  difficulty ; — but  your  capture  by  Walton,  the  un- 
happy combination  of  circumstances  which  marked  your  deten- 
tion, the  evidence  of  Williamson  and  of  your  servant  John,  all 
together,  persuade  me  that  you  can  do  nothing  better  than  make 
your  way  from  the  garrison,  and  cover  yourself  among  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina." 

"  What !  sir,  and  not  face  the  enemy — not  stand  this  trial  ?" 

"  By  no  means." 

"  Impossible  !  my  honor ! " 

"  Can  not  counsel  you  to  surrender  yourself,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  into  the  hands  of  your  enemy." 

Proctor  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  being  provided  by 
Singleton  with  the  papers  for  which  he  came,  and  finding  the 
manner  of  the  latter  rather  hurried  and  impatient,  he  prepared 
to  take  his  departure ;  but,  before  he  could  do  so,  both  parties 
were  suddenly  surprised  by  the  appearance,  even  as  the  door 
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was  unclosing  for  the  egress  of  Proctor,  of  his  supjiosed  loyaBst 
acquaintance,  Furness. 

Proctor  was  really  rejoiced  to  see  him,  and  old  Singleton  dis- 
quieted. A  squeeze  of  the  hand  with  the  latter,  and  a  word  or 
two,  as  it  were,  to  remind  him  that  he  was  young  Furness,  son 
of  old  Furness,  whom  he  ought  to  know  so  well,  and  the  par- 
tisan turned  away  with  Proctor,  saying  to  Singleton  that  he 
would  see  him  again  within  the  hour.  The  old  mail  replied, 
gruifly— 

"  Better  see  your  friend  out  of  the  city,  and  take  care,  both  of 
you,  that  no  one  sees  your  backs  unless  beyond  cannon  distance." 

With  these  words,  he  closed  the  door  upon  them,  and  returned 
to  his  guests  in  the  cellar. 

Furness,  or  rather  Singleton,  soon  told  his  story  to  Proctor, 
as  he  had,  within  two  hours,  told  it  to  Balfour.  He  professed  to 
have  been  taken  by  Marion's  men  at  the  defeat  of  Lieutenant 
Meadows'  escort,  and  had  just  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
from  captivity. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  his  narrative.  Of  course,  he 
revealed  as  little  as  possible  to  his  companion,  being  more 
anxious  to  hear  him  speak  than  to  say  anything  himself.  The 
details  given  by  Proctor,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  lanfolded 
fully  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  city,  his  own  approaching 
trial,  with  that  of  Colonel  Walton,  and  the  charges  brought 
against  both.  Singleton  soon  gathered  from  the  statement,  in 
Proctor's  own  case,  that  he  stood  in  an  attitude  of  serious  dan- 
ger. He  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  the  same  counsel  which 
had  been  given  by  old  Tom  Singleton.  Proctor  was  unwilling 
to  see  the  matter  in  so  gloomy  a  light ;  but  was  evidently  deeply 
oppressed  by  what  he  heard. 

"  In  a  few  days,"  said  Singleton,  "  I  hope  to  leave  for  the 
mountains  myself,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  procm'ed  some  new 
supplies  from  the  commandant ;  and  if  you  will  only  steal 
away  before  that  time,  and  meet  me  on  the  road,  we  can  find  a 
safe  retreat  for  you  until  you  can  be  sure  of  a  proper  tribunal 
and  honest  judges.  Think  of  this  matter  to-night,  and  do  not 
deceive  yourself  There  is  evidently  a  secret  and  strong  pur- 
pose, on  the  part  of  Balfour,  to  destroy  you  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
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cfa'cumstances  have  given  him  all  the  advantage  in  the  game. 
I  will  see  you  soon  to-mon-ow — nay,  if  you  will  give  me  a  pai-t 
of  your  bed,  I  will  sleep  with  you  to-night,  for,  as  yet.  I  have 
sought  no  quarters." 

"  Gladly,"  was  the  reply ;  and  Proctor  gave  him  instnictions 
where  to  find  him.  They  separated,  and  Singleton  immediately 
hui-ried  back  to  his  kinsman.  He  conferred  with  him  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  heard  all  that  had  been  done,  and  all  that  was 
doing,  and  then  proceeded  to  see  Katharine,  whom  he  yet 
di:eaded  to  encounter.  She  threw  her  arms  about  Tiis  neck  as 
she  recognised  him,  and  exclaimed — 

"O,  Robert!  you  peril  everything  for  me — for  him!  Tell 
me,  can  you  save  him  again  1" 

"  I  have  come  to  see  and  try,  Katharine.  God  alone  knows 
yet  what  we  may  achieve.  As  yet,  I  know  but  little  of  his 
condition  and  his  dangers.  Sit,  dearest,  and  you  shall  tell  me 
all." 

She  did  so — all  that  she  knew,  felt,  and  feared.  Mrs.  Single- 
ton did  the  same.  Our  partisan  shuddered  as  he  beheld  the 
prospect.  It  was  no  longer  one  in  which  a  troop  of  desperate 
horsemen  could  achieve  deliverance.  But  he  did  not  suffer  his 
gravity  to  appear  conspicuous. 

"  Cheer  up,"  said  he.  "  It  is  a  sad  affair ;  but  I  have  strug- 
gled through  worse.  We  must  not  despond,  since  that  will 
make  us  feeble.  I  must  hurry  off  at  once,  and  see  Uncle  Tom 
again.  I  must  learn  some  other  particulars  before  I  can  hope 
to  do  anything.  I  wUl  try  to  see  you  in  the  morning ;  but  must 
move  cautiously.  You  remember  that  I  am  still  Captain  Fur- 
ness,  of  the  loyalists." 

This,  for  the  time,  ended  their  conference ;  and  the  indefati- 
gable partisan  hurried  off  once  more  to  see  his  ancient  kinsman. 
We  need  not  ask  what  subjects  they  discussed,  as,  for  the  time, 
the  discussion  was  without  result.  Enough,  that  the  more  our 
partisan  became  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case  in  the  affair 
of  Walton,  the  more  did  its  dangers  loom  out  upon  his  imagina- 
tion. When  old  Singleton  apprized  him  of  the  terms  offered  by 
Balfour  for  the  safety  of  Walton,  he  was  stricken  as  with  a  bul- 
let.    Those  had  been  suppressed  by  Kate. 
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*  Can  it  be  trae !"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  recovered  speech, 
"  Then,  if  we  fail  to  rescue  him,  Katharine  will  consent." 

"Never!"  cried  the  old  man,  fiercely. 

"  She  must!  She  can  not  avoid  it !"  was  the  mournful  reply 
of  Bobert  Singleton.  "  I  shall  deplore  the  necessity  more  than 
all,  perhaps,  but  it  will  be  a  necessity,  nevertheless." 

When  told  of  the  oath  prescribed  by  Walton  to  his  daughter, 
he  exclaimed — 

"  Ah,  the  same  magnanimous  spirit  and  true  heart !  But, 
should  the  last  necessity  occur,  even  that  oath  will  not,  and 
ought  not  to  bind  her." 

"  Would  you  have  her  marry  that  scoundrel  ]" 

"  She  must  save  her  father,  even  at  that  sacrifice !" 

"Never!" 

"  Hush,  sir  !     Hush  !     This  is  all  idle." 

We  need  not  pursue  the  unprofitable  dialogue.  It  was  late 
when  the  parties  separated ;  but  Singleton,  or  Fumess  now, 
found  Proctor  waiting  him  with  anxiety.  They  sat  up  late  to- 
gether, these  young  men,  making  their  mutual  revelations,  and 
"  chewing  the  cud  of  sweef  and  bitter  thought."  Our  partisan 
continued  to  persuade  his  companion  to  a  secret  and  swift 
departure  from  the  city ;  but  with  no  success. 

"No  !"  was  the  reply  of  Proctor.  "  Though  I  perish,  I  will 
never,  by  such  a  flight,  give  countenance  to  the  slander  that 
assails  my  honor." 

Early  next  morning,  both  of  them  were  abroad.  Soon  after 
breakfast,  Fumess  found  his  way  to  the  presence  of  Balfour. 
We  have  abeady  mentioned  his  communication  with  the  latter 
the  day  before.  It  wiU  suflice  to  say  that  he  gave  the  com- 
mandant a  lull  and  satisfactory  account  of  all  his  adventures,  as 
a  loyalist,  from  the  moment  when  he  set  out  with  the  escort  of 
Meadows.  Balfour  had  no  complaints  of  Fumess  in  this  busi- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  basing  liis  judgment  upon  the  favor- 
able, but  singularly  mistaken,  report  of  Meadows,  he  was  pleased 
to  bestow  a  high  compliment  upon  the  fidelity  and  desperate 
courage  which  the  former  had  displayed.  In  fact,  the  loyalist 
captain  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  favorite  with  Balfour. 
The  profound  deference  of  the  provincial  was  particularly  grate- 
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ful  to  the  self-esteem  of  the  pufiFed-up  ■parvenu.  He  freely  spoke 
to  liim  of  his  own  and  public  affairs,  until,  at  length,  the  affair 
of  Walton  was  brought  upon  the  carpet.  Having  stated  the 
ftill  particulars  of  his  case  to  a  very  attentive  auditor,  who  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  restrain  the  exhibitions  of  his  emotion 
and  keep  them  within  the  limits  of  simple  curiosity,  Balfour 
suddenly  clapped  Tumess  on  the  shoulder,  exclaiming — 

"  By  the  way,  captain,  you  are  the  very  man  to  serve  me  in 
this  business !" 

"  Anything  that  I  can  do,  colonel  ?" 

"  You  can  do  miTch.  You  shall  visit  Walton  in  the  provost. 
Yon  shall  let  him  know  how  hopeless  is  the  chance  for  rebellion 
in  the  back  country.  You  shall  report  all  the  dangers  of  his 
case,  and  persuade  him  of  the  necessity  of  full  submission.  He 
doubts  me — he  distrusts  me — and  will  doubt  all  the  British 
officers ;  but  one  of  his  own  people,  who  knows  the  interior,  and 
can  report  truly  how  little  he  has  to  build  on,  will  probably  be 
listened  to.  The  object  is  fully  to  alarm  his  fears  and  those  of 
his  daughter,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  such  concessions  as  I  shall 
require  in  return  for  his  pardon.  I  am  not  successful  in  showing 
him  these  things.  I  provoke  his  anger,  and  become  angry  my- 
self. Now,  you  shall  see  and  show  that  I  do  not  seek  his  life ; 
but  that  I  will  use  my  power  and  take  it,  unless  he  consents  to 
my  demand  !  You  will  report  to  him  also  that  to-morrow  is  ap- 
pointed for  his  trial.  Succeed  in  what  I  desire,  Fumess,  and  I 
am  your  friend  for  life.     You  are  in  the  way  of  promotion." 

Singleton  had  great  difficulty  in  suppressing  the  shows  of 
eagerness  and  joy,  when  told  that  he  was  to  see  Walton  in  his 
dungeon. 

"  I  will  do  it,  colonel !  I  will  do  what  you  require.  That  is, 
if  I  can ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  Colonel  Walton  will  be  as  little 
likely  to  listen  to  me,  a  loyalist,  as  to  the  British  officers.  Be- 
sides, I  am — " 

"Pooh!  pooh!  You  distrast  yourself,  Captain  Furness. 
You  are  only  too  modest.  You  have  better  abilities,  my  young 
friend,  than  you  yourself  suspect;  but  I  have  pierced  your 
depths,  and  see  what  can  be  made  of  you.  You  will  do  this 
business  well,  I  feel  very  certain.    Here,  let  me  write  the  order 
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for  your  admission  to  Walton.  You  will  go  to  him  to-uight, 
after  his  daughter  shall  have  left  him,  or  to-morrow  night — that 
will  be  better,  when  he  shall  have  undergone  his  trial,  and  been 
made  aware  of  his  sentence.  To-morrow  evening  dooms  him  to 
the  gallows — you  will  insist  upon  the  only  measure  by  which 
to  save  him  from  it.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Perfectly.  I  will  see  him  to-night  and  prepare  him  for  the 
danger,  and  to-morrow,  when  what  I  have  predicted  shall  have 
been  realized,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  better  able  to  appreciate  his 
situation." 

"  Meanwhile,  I  shall  work  upon  the  daughter.  Do  your  part 
faithfully,  and  it  is  odds  but  we  carry  the  game.  But  where  are 
you  lodging  1" 

"  Nowhere,  exactly.  Last  night,  Major  Proctor,  whom  I  met 
at  Dorchester,  gave  me  a  bed  at  his  lodgings." 

"  Ha  !     Beware  of  him  !     He  is  a  traitor  !" 

"He!  Major  Proctor!" 

"  What !  You  have  not  heard  ?  He  is  about  to  be  tried, 
also,  for  offences  which  will  drive  him  from  the  army  or  hang 
him.  Beware  of  him ;  but  continue  to  lodge  with  him,  if  he  will, 
suffer  you.  You  can  keep  an  eye  on  him.  Eh  ?  Yoa  under- 
stand?" 

"  I  do  !     I  see !     It  shall  be  done  I" 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  yourself  to-day  1  Nothing  ?  Then 
drive  out  at  twelve  o'clock  to  Hampstead — the  'field  of  honor;' 
anybody  will  tell  you  where  to  find  it.  There  is  to  be  a  duel 
to-day  between  two  hot  bloods  of  the  garrison,  about  a  lady's 
favors ;  Mad  Archy  Campbell,  who  captured  Colonel  Walton,  a 
regular  dare-devil,  and  Captain  Harley,  of  the  rifles,  who  is  said 
to  be  a  fire-eater.  They  fight  with-  the  small-sword.  It  will 
be  a  pretty  passage,  and  you  will  be  delighted.  Your  presence 
will  bo  no  objection.    There  will  be  several  spectators." 

''  But  do  you  suffer  such  affairs  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  them.  I  hear  of  them  only  when  all 's  over, 
and  then  arrive  at  nothing  positive.  I  only  see  when  I  am  not 
disposed  to  suffer  them.  In  this  case,  there  are  reasons  why  I 
sfumld  not  see.     Do  you  go,  and  report  to  me  the  affair." 

''  I  shall  be  there,  colonel.     I  shall  be  pleased  to  see," 
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"  Should  the  passage  be  a  short  one,  drive  round,  after  it,  to 
Mrs.  Rivington's,  whose  '  mdriiings'  take  place  at  '  one.'  You 
will  see  everybody  there.  I  have  carte  blanche,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  at  home  there,  at  that  hour,  any  day  in  the  week." 

Singleton  gladly  availed  himself  of  Balfour's  suggestion  to 
see  the  duel.  He  rode  out  with  Proctor,  who  procured  for  him 
a  horse ;  our  hero  having  made  his  appearance  in  the  city  with- 
out one.  His  precaution  had  stabled  his  own  steed,  with  the 
horses  of  those  of  his  best  troopers,  and  in  their  keeping,  within 
BIX  miles  of  town,  in  a  close  thicket,  not  far  from  the  Goose 
Greek  road. 

A  score  of  spectators  were  already  upon  the  ground.  The 
spot  chosen  in  that  day  for  such  purposes  was  but  a  little  way 
beyond  the  lines  of  the  garrison,  amid  a  clump  of  mingling  pines 
and  oaks  that  covered  a  small  headland  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cooper.  Hither  soon  came  the  two  combatants,  attended  by 
several  friends,  a  couple  of  assistants,  and  as  many  surgeons. 
Duelmg  was  then  as  now,  in  the  same  region,  a  recognised  social 
institution.  But  it  was  then  an  affair  of  honor,  and  not,  as  too 
frequently  now,  an  affair  of  malice.  The  solicitude  was  the  point 
of  honor  simply — to  maintain  the  social  attitude.  Malice,  rage, 
vindictiveness,  would  have  been  held  qualities  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  the  grace  and  chivalry  of  a  passage  at  arms  between 
gentlemen ;  and  to  waive  all  advantages,  in  favor  of  an  oppo- 
nent, was  always  a  struggle,  gracefully,  but  tenaciously  urged 
between  the  parties,  even  after  weapons  had  been  crossed. 

Singleton  observed  the  scene  with  much  interest.  He  prided 
himself  upon  his  own  swordmanship,  and  anticipated,  with  some 
eagerness,  the  event.  The  parties  were  both  fine-looking  men. 
Archy  Campbell  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  smiling  and  satisfied, 
habited  in  a  sort  of  military  undress,  in  the  most  gentlemanly 
fashion  of  the  time.  Stock,  his  second,  was  sulky  and  satirical. 
Harley,  his  opponent,  was  cool,  courteous,  and  rigid  as  a  marti- 
net. The  time  was  come,  and,  under  the  dii-ection  of  Stock, 
Campbell  threw  off  his  coat,  vest,  chapeau  bras,  and  cravat. 
The  spectators  became  as  eager  for  the  issue  as  ever  were  the 
gamesters  of  the  cockpit,  largely  betting  on  a  favorite  man. 
But  thej  were  all  destined  to  disappointment.     The  "  point  of 
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honor"  in  that  day  did  not  deny  such  a  conclusion  to  the  affair 
as  that  which  followed.  When  all  was  expectation,  the  friend 
of  Harley  stepped  forward  and  demanded  of  Stock,  loudly 
enough  for  everybody  to  hear — 

"  Is  it  true,  Major  Stock,  that  your  principal  is  married  ]" 

"  The  devil !  Yes  !  But  what  a  question !  Tnie,  to  be  sure 
it  is" — then,  sotto  voce — "  and  the  worse  for  me  !  But" — aloud 
— "what  has  this  marriage  to  do  with  the  business  V 

"  A  great  deal,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  as  we  will  show  you 
hereafter.  One  other  question :  Is  it  true  that  your  principal  is 
married  to  Miss  Paulina  Phelps  V 

"  Certainly,  sir.  It  is  to  Miss  Paulina  Phelps  that  Major 
Archibald  Campbell  is  married." 

"  Then,  sir,  we  withdraw  our  invitation  to  the  field.  It  is  not 
our  policy  or  principle  to  fight  with  a  gentleman  on  behalf  of 
his  own  wife ;  and,  indeed,  we  conceive  that,  in  marrying  the 
offender,  she  has  preferred  a  mode,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of 
punishing  him  for  his  offences  to  herself.  We  repeat  that  our 
challenge  is  withdrawn  upon  the  original  grounds ;  but  without 
the  assertion  of  any  claim  on  our  part  that  the  duel  should  not 
go  on.  It  is  with  the  defendant  to  say  whether  he  wiU  suffer 
us  to  quit  the  field." 

This  was  said  with  a  profound  gravity,  and  with  the  stateli- 
ness  of  a  diplomate.     A  hearty  laugh  followed  from  Campbell. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  he,  "  I  consent ;  but  on  one  condition, 
that  Captain  Harley  and  his  companions  dine  with  me  and  my 
wife  to-day.  Expecting  to  be  hurt  in  the  encounter  with  so 
keen  a  swordsman,  I  ordered  a  good  dinner,  in  order  that  my 
friends  should  not  behold  my  sufferings  without  some  conso- 
lation." 

The  parties  embraced ;  and  thus  ended  an  affair  of  honor  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Stock  seemed  the  only  person  not 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  He  said,  with  an  affectation  of 
disappointment — 

"  It 's  too  provoking  !  I  was  in  hopes  that  Harley  would  have 
given  you  your  quietus,  and  then  I  should  have  saved  my 
guineas." 

"  Not  so,"  cried  Campbell.    "  I  prepared  against  that,  and 
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left  proofs  of  the  debt  in  the  hands  of  my  wife,  who  is  the  very 
woman  to  prosecute  the  claim,  if  only  that  she  might  have  in 
her  power  so  rare  a  gallant." 

"  I  am  reconciled  to  your  escape  and  safety,"  retorted  Stock. 
"  I  have  too  sensible  a  fear  of  the  tender  mercies  of  a  creditor 
among  the  sex," 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

THE    PLOT. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  employed  by  Singleton,  the  parti- 
san, with  the  assistance  of  tried  friends  in  the  city,  in  procuring 
certain  implements  for  the  use  of  Colonel  Walton  in  prison. 
The  permit  which  enabled  him,  as  Furness,  the  loyalist,  to  have 
free  access  to  the  prisoner,  offered  him  an  opportunity  quite  too 
important  to  be  foregone.  He  accumulated  files,  acids,  and  a 
rope-ladder,  and  took  them  to  him  that  very  night,  after  Katha- 
rine had  left  the  prison.  We  may  take  for  granted  that  he 
urged  none  of  the  arguments  to  Walton  which  Balfour  had  put 
into  his  mouth. 

The  next  day  Walton's  trial  came  on — if  that  may  be  call- 
ed k  trial  which  examined  no  witnesses.  Conviction  and  sen- 
tence were  things  of  course ;  and  the  prisoner  was  remanded  to 
his  dungeon  with  the  assurance  that  he  would,  in  four  days,  ex- 
piate his  offences  to  the  crown  upon  the  gallows.  He  heard  his 
doom  with  a  calm  and  fearless  spirit,  indignantly  protested 
against  the  mockery  of  justice  which  he  had  just  gone  through, 
and  appealed  to  the  arms  of  his  country  for  the  punishment  of 
those  who  should  shed  his  blood  under  such  a  sentence.  Scarce- 
ly was  the  examination  over,  when  Balfour  again  waited  upon 
Katharine.     He  was  the  first  to  report  the  decision  of  the  court. 

"  Your  father's  life  is  in  your  own  hands.  Miss  Walton." 

"  Mercy !  mercy  !"  she  shrieked,  falling  before  him. 

"  Boon  for  boon,  prayer  for  prayer,  mercy  for  mercy — love 
for  hfe !" 

She  held  up  her  hands,  pleading  dumbly. 

''  As  we  both  live,  Katharine  Walton,  these  are  the  only  con- 
ditions !"  he  answered,  sternly. 
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She  sank  forward  gasping,  and  lay  without  sign  of  life  upon 
her  face.  He  raised  her  up  in  alarm,  and  called  for  Mrs.  Sin- 
gleton.    She  hurried  in  and  relieved  liim  of  his  burden. 

"Why  do  you  linger,  sir 2"  she  asked.  "You  have  done 
your  work  effectually,  for  the  present,  at  least.  Leave  us  now, 
sir,  if  you  please.  It  will  take  some  time  before  I  can  recover 
her." 

An  oath  rose  to  Balfour's  lips,  which  he  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  suppress.  He  seized  his  chaptau  hras  and  hastily 
disappeared,  without  saying  a  word.  Hurrying  to  the  provost, 
he  left  instructions  there  that  Miss  Walton  should  not  that  day 
be  admitted  to  see  her  father.  This  was  on  the  plea  of  tender- 
ness for  her  feelings,  and  sympathy  with  her  situation.  But,  in 
truth,  the  policy  was  dictated  by  a  desire  to  work  upon  her  anxi- 
ety and  fears — to  make  her  feel,  in  every  possible  way,  how 
arbitrary  and  entire  was  his  power.  Meanwhile,  the  native  cit- 
izens of  the  place  were  moving.  A  memorial,  in  behalf  of 
Colonel  Walton,  was  prepared  and  signed  by  all  the  chief  peo- 
ple among  the  whig  inhabitants.  Several  of  the  loyalists  signed 
it  also,  and  the  signatures  of  the  ladies  were  numerous.  A  com- 
mittee of  these  presented  it,  and  the  petition  was  enforced  by 
the  personal  entreaties-  and  tears  of  those  presenting  it.  It  was 
without  effect.  The  answer  of  Balfour  was  a  cold  one.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  General  Williamson  that  he  earnestly  added  his 
efforts  to  those  of  the  citizens. 

"  What !"  said  Balfour.  "  You,  too,  general !  Do  you  so 
soon  forget  your  own  recent  escape  from  the  clutches  of  this  in- 
solent rebel  ?" 

"  No,  sir  :  and  it  is  this  recollectjon  that  now  prompts  my  en- 
treaty. I  cannot  forget  that,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Colonel 
Walton,  which  saved  me  from  the  tender  mercies  of  his  subor- 
dinates, I  should  certainly  have  tasted  of  the  terrible  doom 
which  now  threatens  him." 

"  And  which  he  must  suffer  !"  was  the  conclusive  reply.  "  The 
public  safety  requires  this  sacrifice.  We  must  rebuke  rebellion 
by  the  punishment  of  some  of  its  conspicuous  leaders." 

That  day  Balfour  took  his  dinner  alone  at  his  quarters,  dining 
at  a  late  hour,  and  after  many  fatigues  and  excitements  which, 
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to  a  mind  like  his,  were  not  unmixed  with  pleasure.  He  was 
rioting  in  power.  He  was  not  without  a  hope  of  realizing  his 
most  selfisli  objects.  At  length,  he  had  persuaded  the  people 
of  Charleston,  and  Katharine  Walton  in  particular,  of  the  ear- 
ufest  purpose  which  he  entertained.  She,  at  length,  felt  that 
her  father's  life  was  really  in  danger.  She  had  already  begun 
to  seek  and  to  sue,  in  tears  and  gloomy  apprehension.  She  had 
paid  him  a  visit,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  see  her  father 
again ;  a  privilege  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  that  day  de- 
nied. He  had  avoided  her,  and  he  conjectured  the  extent  of 
her  agony.  Gloating  over  his  convictions,  he  drank  freely  of 
his  Madeira,  and  was  already  at  the  close  of  his  feast,  when  Al- 
fred Monckton  made  his  appearance  from  the  adjoining  room 
where  he  wrote,  and  communicated  the  arrival  of  Major  Vaughan 
from  Dorchester.  He  had  been  summoned  down  to  attend  the 
trial  of  Proctor,  which  was  assigned  for  the  ensuing  day. 

"  Send  him  here,"  said  Balfour,  and  Vaughan  was  instantly 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  potentate.     ~ 

"  You  are  welcome,  Vaughan,  doubly  welcome  at  this  mo- 
ment. Sit,  and  fill  yourself  a  glass.  We  are  at  the  harvest 
time  at  last." 

"  Yes,  colonel,  and  a  ftJl  harvest  shall  we  have  of  it.  I  bring 
you  news  which  shall  strengthen  the  evidence  against  this  arch- 
traitor." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  The  more  the  merrier,  though  we  scarcely 
need  it.  We  have  quite  enough  in  this  late  afiPair,  for  his  full 
conviction.     But  what's  your  news  V 

'  "  Such  as  will  startle  you.  You  remember  the  fellow  that 
palmed  himself  off  upon  you  as  Captain  Fumess  of  the  loyal- 
ist rifles?" 

"  Yes.    Well,  was  he  not  what  he  called  himself  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !  He  was  no  other  than  the  rebel,  Colonel  Sin- 
gleton, of  Marion's  brigade  !" 

"  What  I"  cried  Balfour  starting  to  his  feet.  "  How  know 
you  this  V 

"  By  the  true  Captain  Fumess  himself,  who  has  just  escaped 
from  the  guard  assigned  for  his  safe-keeping  among  the  rebels. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  post  at  Dorchester,  and  has  come  with 
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me  to  town.     I  have  brought  him  here,  and  mly  wait  the  word 
from  you  to  introduce  him." 

"  Bring  him  in  !  By  the  Lord  HaiTy,  but  this  is  excellent ! 
And  Proctor  knew  him  at  Dorchester  ?" 

"Intimately!" 

"  And  they  are  intimate  together  here,  at  this  moment,  and 
occupy  the  same  lodgings." 

"  Indeed  !  then  we  have  them  !     He>-e,  do  you  say  1" 

"  Here  !  here  !  and  the  rebel  has  imposed  upon  me  thrice. 
Shall  he  not  swing  ?  But  bring  in  the  genuine  Furness.  Are 
you  sure  of  him  1" 

"  Quite  sure  !  His  proofs  are  beyond  question,  and  he  brings 
a  great  deal  of  inteUigence." 

"  Bring  him  in,  bring  him  in  !  Singleton  !  Ha  !  ha !  Her 
lover,  her  betrothed  !  The  audacious  rebel !  Well !  the  ven- 
geance shall  be  sweet  in  degree  with  the  insolence  !  Nothing 
shall  save  Jam  !  She  shall  pray  for  Jiim  in  vain.  She  can  pur- 
chase but  the  life  of  one,  and  her  choice  must  be  her  father. 
Ha  !  well.     He  is  here." 

Vaughan  returned,  bringing  in  the  true  Fiu-ness.  He  was  a 
man  Very  much  in  size  and  person  like  the  bold  rebel  who  had 
assumed  his  character,  but  wanting  the  noble  bearing,  the  high 
tone,  the  eagle  eye  and  aspect.  He  was  seated,  and  the  wine 
poured  out,  and  the  impatient  Balfour  summoned  him  to  a  nar- 
rative of  all  the  particulars  relating  to  his  capture,  detention, 
and  escape.  The  commandant  was  very  soon  convinced  that 
he  had  been  egregiously  deceived  hitherto  ;  and  his  mortified 
vanity,  at  the  deception,  made  him  doubly  vindictive  in  his  de- 
termination. He  recalled  all  the  dialogues  between  himself  and 
Singleton,  in  the  assumed  character  of  the  latter ;  how  freely  he 
had  unfolded  himself  to  the  supposed  loyalist;  and  bitterly  re- 
flected how  much  material  for  secret  scorn  and  laughter  his  con- 
fidence must  have  afforded  to  the  partisan.  His  cheeks  flushed 
with  the  reflection  of  a  deeper  red  than  could  be  given  by  the 
iTiddy  juices  which  he  drank,  and,  striking  his  fist  heavily  down 
upon  the  table,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder — 

"  Shall  he  not  swing  for  it ! — swing  on  a  gallows  as  high  as 
that  of  Haman !" 

19* 
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"And  yoii  say  that  he  is  here — here  now,  within  the  city?" 
demanded  Vaughan. 

"  Ay,  indeed !  and  a  lodger  with  that  other  traitor  of  our 
own,  John  Proctor !" 

"  Then  we  have  them  both  !" 

"  Ay,  indeed  !  in  the  same  net !  They  shall  pay  for  their 
audacity." 

"  Should  you  not  seize  them  at  once,  colonel?" 

"Ay,  indeed!" — rising — "I  will  see  to  it.  Here,  Mr. 
Monckton." 

The  secretary  appeared  at  the  entrance 

"  But,  no !"  said  Balfour,  resuming  his  seat,  and  filling  Ws 
glass  anew.  "  You  may  go,"  said  he  to  Monckton.  "  Pass  the 
bottle,  Major  Vaughan,  to  Captain  Fumess.  I  have  a  better 
plan  for  making  this  arrest.  We  are  probably  watched.  Any 
movement,  at  this  moment,  were  I  to  send  a  guard  to  Proctor's 
lodgings,  and  Singleton  not  happen  to  be  there,  might  only  give 
him  warning,  and  enable  him  to  mike  his  escape." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  Issue  orders,  in  advance,  that  no  one 
leave  the  city,  and  strengthen  the  guards  along  the  lines." 

"  Ah  !  Vaughan,  that  would  only  make  the  matter  worse. 
The  city  is  full  of  traitors.  They  have  their  emissaries  every- 
where, and  communicate  with  the  enemy  by  means  of  the  winds, 
I  believe,  for  there's  no  finding  out  the  process  exactly.  But  it 
is  fortunate  that  my  very  confidence  in  this  rebel  Singleton 
gives  me  the  means  for  securing  him,  if  we  make  no  stir,  and 
do  not  alaitn  his  apprehensions.  He  is  to  visit  "Walton  to-night, 
at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  provost.  There,  we  have  liim.  He  will 
scarcely  fail  to  be  there ;  was  there  last  night,  and  made  me 
quite  a  glowing  report,  this  morning,  of  what  he  had  done  tow- 
ard convincing  Walton  of  the  necessity  of  making  submission, 
and  doing  what  is  required  of  him." 

"  What  is  that,  sir  V 

"  Oh,  sir,  a  matter  of  state,  which" — looking  askant  at  the 
loyalist — "  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  It  is  enough  that  the  reb- 
el will  seek  Walton  again  to-night  in  his  dungeon.  I  am  now 
satisfied  that  he  will  do  so  with  the  view  of  facilitating  his  es- 
cape.    Against  that  we  will  guard.     But  we  will  take  him  in 
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the  toils.  We  have  this  fellow  of  Proctor's,  John,  constantly 
on  the  heels  of  liis  master.  I  will  have  Mm  here,  and  command 
his  watch  upon  both,  and,  to-night  you  shall  be  ready,  with  a 
guard,  to  arrest  him  in  Walton's  dungeon.  How  do  you  rel- 
ish the  service  ?" 

"  Command  me,  sir,"  eagerly. 

"  And  you,  Captain  Furness,  will  have  no  sort  of  objection  to 
change  places  with  your  late  captor — to  assist  in  putting  him 
into  limbo  ?"       ^  '• 

"Not  a  bit,  colonel!" 

"  Very  good  !     Let  us  mate  our  aiTangements." 

The' plan  was  devised.  The  details,  which  were  fully  ade- 
quate,to  the  object,  need  not  concern  us.  Enough  that  Balfour, 
Vaughan;  and,  the  loyalist,  were  all  warmed  with  a  tiger  appetite 
for  the  blood  of  the  victim,  which  could  scarcely  be  restrained 
by  the  policy  which  determined  not  to  move  until  it  could  move 
with  certainty.  We  may  add  that  Proctor's  treacherous  servant, 
John,  was  soon  put  in  requisition,  and  counselled  to  report  equally 
all  the  movements  of  Singleton  as  well  as  those  of  his  late  mas- 
ter. When,  at  the  close  of  the  conference  between  the  parties, 
Alfred  IMJoiickton  was  ^g^in  called  for,  he  had  disappeared. 

."Gone  to  dinner,  sir,"  was  the  answer  of  the  other  secretary, 
who  hadi^ust  returned  from  Mb. 
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THE   COUNTER    PLOT. 

Balfour,  filled  with  excitement  and  wine,  had  spoken  in 
louder  accents  than  *ere  necessary,  and  Monckton  heard  every 
syllable.  He  was  at  once  struck  with  the  importance  of  the  new 
danger,  not  only  to  Proctor — with  whose  fate  he  deeply  sym- 
pathized on  account  of  his  sister — but  to  Singleton,  in  whose 
behalf  he  felt  a  rising  interest,'in  conseq[uence  of  his  intimacy 
with  Kathatine  Walton,  which  had  duly  ripened  with  that  of 
Ella  Monckton.  We  have  seen  how  large  was  the  influence 
which  his  sister  possessed  over  him,  and  how  small  was  that  of 
Balfour.  The  latter  he  regarded  with  positive  antipathy,  the 
consequence  of  the  tyrannous  and  wanton  insolence  of  the  com- 
mandant, which  he  seldom  forbore  to  exercise.  Should  he  suffer 
these  two  noble  young  men  to  become  his  victims  ?  Should  he 
refuse  to  the  sister  whom  he  loved  that  intelligence,  the  timely 
use  of  which  might  save  them — a  result  so  precious  to  her  de- 
sires and  best  affections  ?  He  had  not  strength  for  this.  His 
conscience  reproached  him  with  the  betrayal  of  his  employer's 
secrets ;  but  his  will  was  not  sufficiently  potent  to  suffer  him  to 
keep  them  when  the  safety  of  such  dear  interests  counselled 
their  revelation.  The  struggle  in  his  mind  was  a  very  brief  one. 
With  eager  agitation,  he  revealed  the  whole  affair  to  Ella,  with 
all  the  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  commandant, 
and  the  particular  means  to  be  employed  for  the  capture  of  Sin- 
gleton. She  was  overwhelmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  man  she  loved  and  the  lover  of  her  friend. 

"  Alfred,"  said  she,  "  you  must  go  to  Kate  this  very  moment 
and  tell  her  every  syll.ible." 
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"  Impossible !  I  must  hurry  back  this  very  moment,  or  as 
800H  as  I  have  swallowed  my  dinner.  I  am  wanted ;  and  if  not 
absolutely  called  for  before  I  return,  it  will  be  only  because 
Balfour  has  started  another  bottle." 

"  Then  I  must  do  it  myself!" 

And,  with  that  calm,  but  unyielding  energy  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  her  affections,  the  noble  girl  at  once  hunied  off  to 
the  dwelUng  of  Mrs.  Singleton,  while  her  brother,  trembling  with 
a  secret  consciousness  of  wrong,  hastened  back  to  the  weary  toils 
of  his  secretaryship. 

Kate  Walton  was  absent ;  and,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension, 
Ella  related  her  discovery  to  Mrs.  Singleton.  The  old  lady 
was  seriously  alarmed. 

:"  They  must  be  found  !"  said  she  ;  "  Robert  must  be  advised  of 
this  new  danger  in  season  to  prevent  it.  Yet  where  to  find  him  at 
this  moment !  There  is  but  one  hope.  Write,  my  child — write 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said — to  Tom  Singleton.  Fcrtunfitely, 
little  George  Spidell  is  here  preparing  for  his  trip  to-night.  Ho 
will  find  him,  and  carry  the  letter  safely.    This  is  our  only  chance." 

Ella  sat  down  to  the  table  and  penned  the  hasty  billet,  giving 
all  the  substantial  details  in  respect  to  the  impending  danger. 
George  was  called  up  and  despatched  upon  his  errand ;  while 
Ella  hastened  home,  in  order  to  provoke  as  little  suspicion  at 
this  moment  as  possible. 

Let  us  now  proceed,  to  the  lodgings  of  Proctor.  Here,  Single- 
ton and  himself  were  just  sitting  down  to  a  late  dinner.  The 
fonner  had  only  a  moment  before  made  his  appearance.  Both 
of  them  were  gloomy  enough,  and  but  little  inclined  to  eat. 
Their  disinclination  was  increased  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
old  Tom  Singleton.  The  apology  was  brief  which  took  onr  par- 
tisan away  from  the  table  to  a  corner  of  the  room.  Here,  the 
billet  of  Ella  Monckton  was  thrust  into  his  hands.  The  moment 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  its  contents,  he  turned  to  Proctor. 

"  What  would  you  do  V  demanded  Tom  Singleton. 

"  What  I   should  !    ,  Proctor,  I  have  deceived  you.     Read 

that !" 

He  displayed  the  billet  to  the  eyes  »f  the  astonished  Briton, 
who  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  paper  before  he  exclaimed  — 
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"  Who  does  this  come  from  1     Whose  handwriting  is  it  V* 

"  What  matters  that  1"  demanded  Tom  Singleton.  "  Enongfa 
that  it  comes  from  a  true  friend.     It  is  all  the  truth." 

"'  Pardon  me,"  said  Proctor,  "  that,  seeing  the  handwriting,  I 
did  not  consider  the  contents.  You  wiU  see  that  it  is  from  the 
same  pen  tliat  wrote  me  the  anonymous  warning  of  danger." 

'■Then  I  congratulate  you,  Major  Proctor,  on  having  found 
interest  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  noblest  young  creatures  in  the 
city,"  answered  Tom  Singleton. 

"  Who  1"  demanded  Proctor,  eagerly. 

"  Miss  Monckton — Ella  Monckton  |  as  sweet  a  girl  as  I  erer 
knew.     But  of  this  hereafter.     What  is  to  be  done  1" 

"  Proctor,"  said  Robert  Singleton,  I  am  in  your  power.  I 
throw  myself  on  your  generosity.  You  see  how  I  have  de- 
ceived you !" 

"And  can  you  doubt  me,  Singleton?"  The  young  English- 
man extended  his  arms,  and  the  two  were  at  once  locked  in  a 
fast  embrace.  Old  Tom  Singleton  looked  on  silently  for  a  mo- 
ment.    At  length  he  spoke  ^ — 

"  All  very  well,  and  very  gratefiil,  young  gentlemen ;  but  you 
are  neither  of  you  out  of  the  halter  yet.     The  question  is,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?     Now,  if  you  will  listen  to  me — " 
'    "  Speak,  sir." 

"  Well,  briefly,  then,  the  house  is  watched  at  present.  Tonr 
fellow,  John,  is  on  the  lookout  somewhere.  He  has  seen  me 
come  in.  He  must  see  me  go  out.  And  the  next  question  is 
how  to  get  Bob  Singleton  but  without  his  'being '  seen  by  the 
same  rascally  eyes.  Now  my  notion  is.  Major  PtoCtor,  that,  if 
we  two  go  forth  together,  we  shall  certainly  draw  this  spy  after 
us.  We  may  go  forth  to  a  certain  distance  and  theii  sepai-ate. 
When  we  have  thus  drawn  off  the  spy,  our  kinsman  here  can 
take  his  departure  and  shape  for  himself  another  course. '  To  do 
anything  for  /lis  safety,  we  must  first  cut  the  clews  of  the  spy. 
I  will  give  Robert  directions  whither  to  gc  ;  and,  when  I '  isepa- 
rate  from  you,  I  will  seek  for  him.  The  rest  herfeafter.'  Are 
you  prepared  to  lose  your  dinner?" 

Proctor  caught  up  his  hat  on  the  instant,  and  old  Singleton, 
^ftei'  a  few  words  to  our  partisan,  went  out  with  the  former. 
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Having  allowed  a  reasonable  time  after  their  departure,  Robert 
Singleton  went  forth  also ;  and,  obeying  the  instructions  of  bis 
kinsman,  took  his  route  in  a  northeastern  direction,  gradually 
inclitung  to  the  Governor's  Bridge. 

The  streets  were  generally  quiet.  He  met  but  few  persons, 
and  but  one  or  two  of  the  military.  The  day  was  quite  warm, 
and  it  was  just  that  time  of  the  day  when,  dinner  being  over 
mostly  in  every  quarter,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  customary  siesta.  Singleton  provoked  lit- 
tle notice,  and  congratulated  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  had 
been  seen  by  no  one  likely  to  gjve  him  trouble.  Thus  advan- 
cing, he  at  length  reached  the  eastern  margin  of  the  city,  and 
but  a  short  distance  below  the  lines  which  divided  it  in  that 
quarter  from  "  The  Neck."  The  tide  was  low.  An  old  hulk 
lay  stranded  beside  the  wharf,  which,  at  this  point,  was  a  =^ rude 
fabric  of  palmetto  logs,  clumsily  thrown  together  and  very  much 
in  decay.  On  one  side  the  logs  were  partially  rotted  out,  leav- 
ing a  space  sufficiently  large  for  the  entrance  of  an  able-bOdied 
man.  Singleton  loitered  awhUe  about  the  old  hulk,  then,  as  his 
eyes  took  in  the  neighboring  places,  and  he  fancied  himself  un- 
seen, he  quietly  passed  over  the  sides  of  the  hulk  and  stole  into 
the  openings  of  the  wharf.  Here  he  was  in  a  sort  of  cavern.  The 
space  between  the^logs  had  never  been  filled  in,  and,  while  the 
tide  Was  low,  his  territory  was  ample  for  all  reasonable  exercise. 
At  ordinary  tides,  he  could  stUl  have  kept  his  head  out  of  wa- 
ter, yet  kept  within  his  cavern.  Looking  about  him,  he  discov- 
ered within  the  recess,  also,  the  well-kept  boat  of  Master  Lock- 
wood  and  his  efficient  second  officer.  Master  George  Spidell. 
Another  chasm  in  the  wharf,  on  the  northern  side,  afforded  the 
little  craft  the  means  of  egress ;  and  quietly  throwing  himself 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  Singletoh  yielded  himself  up 
to  meditations,  the  nature  of  which,  as  we  may  readily  suppose, 
were  anything  but  agreeable. 

Meanwhile,  old  Tom  Singleton  and  Proctor  pursued  their  way 
together  in  a  westwardly  direction,  finally  passing  into  Broad 
street. 

"  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  your  kinsman's  safety,"  said 
Proctor.     "  What  plan  will  you  adopt  for  it  ?" 
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"  Better  that  you  should  not  know,"  said  the  o]d-  man ;  "■  the 
more  ignorant  you  are,  on  this  subject,  the  less  emharrassment 
to  you  if  called  upon  to  answer.  Do  not  be  displeased.  ,  If  you 
could  really  assist  in  his  escape,  I  should  tell  you  freely  what  I 
purpose." 

"And  if  you  need  the  help  of  a  weapon,  sir,  I  beg  you  will 
think  of  mine." 

"  No  !  no  !  Proctor,  we  must  keep  your  enemies  in  the  wrong. 
It  will  be  of  no  service  on  your  trial,  even  if  you  could  prove  it 
so ;  but  it  is  something  also  to  suffer  with  a  pure  heart,  and  a 
fearless  conscience.  Had  you  taken  the  counsels  of  this  dear 
girl  in  season !" 

"  What  do  you  know  of  Miss  Monckton  ?"  demanded  Proctor 
abruptly. 

"Know  her !  I  know  everything  of  her — knew  her  from  an 
infant — know  her  mother,  and  very  intimately  knew  her  fa- 
ther." 

"  She  is  of  good  family  ?" 

"  One  of  the  best  in  the  country." 

"  She  is  not  beautiful  ?" 

"  No !  but  very  sweet,  and  very  true,  sir — and  there's  a 
world  of  beauty  in  her  heart.    You  do  not  ask  if  she  is  rich !" 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it." 

"  Humph  !  a  very  singular  omission.  And  now,  sir,  as  I  take 
for  granted  that  your  scoundrelly  servant  has  his  eyes  upon  us, 
and  that  Robert  Singleton  has  made  off  in  the  opposite  direction, 
it  may  be  just  as  well  that  we  should  separate.  We  are  now 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  widow  Moncktou's  dwelling. 
An  old  house,  sir — lacks  paint,  you  see.  The  widow  is  rather 
needy." 

The  old  man  wheeled  off  without  any  adieus.  Involuntarily, 
Proctor  turned  about  in  the  same  direction.  But  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion taught  him  that,  with  the  ejes  of  the  spy  in  all  probabiUty 
upon  him,  his  better  course  was  to  continue  onward.  As  he  did 
so,  his  eyes  caught  again  the  venerable  outlines  of  the  widow 
Monckton's  mansion.  Instantly  a  new  impulse  fastened  upon 
his  mind.  He  did  not  soliloquize,  but  the  thoughts,  fashioned 
somewhat  in  this  manner,  passed  through  liis  brain. 
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"  It  may  be  that  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  career,  and,  at  this 
moment,  the  only  two  persons  who  have  manifested,  any  interest 
in  my  fortunes,  and  who  have  striven  to  avert  my  fate,  are  those 
whom  I  have  never  sought.  Here  is  a  nohle  rebel  against 
whom  I  have  fought.  He  has  taught  me  to  understand  the  full 
beauty  of  that  friendship  of  which  we  read  in  the  history  of 
David  and  Jonathan.  I  could  freely  die  in  battle  for  that  man ! 
— And  here  is  one — a  woman — young,  devoted  ! — I  will  see 
her  !  I  will  speak  to  her  the  thoughts — the  gratitude  that  fills 
my  heart !  She,  perhaps,  of.  all  this  city,  would  feel  a  pang  at 
my  death.  Her  hands,  alone,  might  plant  some  sad  flower  upon 
raiy  [grave !" 

He  looked;  round  in  search  of  Tom  Singleton.  The  retreat- 
ing form  of  the  old  man  was  nearly  out  of  sight.  Proctor  went 
forward.  ,  A  few  moments  brought  him  to  the  door  of  the 
widow's  dwelling.  He  raised  the  antiquated  knocker,  and  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  heavy  reverberations  which  followed 
from  the  stroke.  He  asked  to  see  Miss  Monckton,  and  was  in- 
staQtly  admitted. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE  dove's  dONaUEST,  AND  THE  ADDER'S  RAGE. 

Shown  into  the  parlor  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  Mrs.  Mouck- 
ton,  and  left  alone  by  the  servant,  Proctor,  fof  the  first  time, 
began  to  reflect  coolly  upon  the  motive  of  his  visit.  He  bad 
simply  obeyed  an  impulse.  But  that  impulse,  when  he  appealed 
to  his  deliberate  thought,  he  soon  discovered  to  spring  from  a 
just  recognition  of  his  duty.  In  his  mind,  he  ran  over  very  rap- 
idly the  whole  history  of  that  grateful  interest  which  (he  now 
knew)  Miss  Monckton  had  taken  in  his  fortunes.  The  discovery 
which  had  just  been  made  furnished  the  clew  to  a  long  train  of 
services  which  he  ow«d  to  th.at  lady,  and  revealed  her  to  him 
as  a  being  of  generous  and  noble  nature,  whose  devotion  to  his 
safety  and  honor,  so  long  and  delicately  concealed,  was  signifi- 
cant of  warmer  feelings  than  those  of  mere  generosity.  He 
recalled  hurriedly  what  he  knew  of  her  personally — what  he 
had  heard  her  say — her  looks,  tone,  and  general  manner;  and 
his  interest  in  her  person  and  character  sensibly  increased  in 
consequence  of  this  review.  When,  again,  he  remembered  his 
own  isolation,  the  absence  of  all  relationships  on  which  he  could 
rely  in  his  emergency,  the  indiflference  and  selfishness  of  his 
(kinsman,  and  the  hostiUty  of  his  superiors,  his  heart  warmed 
more  than  ever  to  the  young  and  gentle  creature  whose  prefer- 
ences, so  secret  and  so  useful  to  him,  had  been  so  generous  and 
decided.  When,  at  length,  Ella  Monckton  entered  the  apart- 
ment, he  was  prepared,  though  unconsciously,  to  do  justice  not 
only  to  her  devotion,  but  to  her  affections.  A  warm  sufFusion 
covered  her  face  and  neck  as  she  appeared  before  him  ;  but  her 
eye  was  tremulously  bright,  and  her  heart  was  glowing  with 
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emotions  which  might  have  had  their  birth  in  hope.  As  she 
appeared,  he  advanced  impetuouslyj  and,  under  another  warm 
impulse  of  gratitude,  he  extended  her  his  handi  '  Silently,  she 
yielded  her  own  to  his  grasp,  which  was  accompanied  with  a, 
warm  pressure ;  and  he  scarcely  suffered  himself  to  conduct  her 
to  a  seat,  before  he  declared  his  knowledge  of  all  that  she  had 
wrought  in  his  beihalf. 

"  Miss  Moncktbn,  I  can  not  do  justice  to  my  gratitude  by 
words.  I  have  only  lately  become  aware  of  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  You  have  found  me  alone,  cheerless,  hopeless, 
struggling  against  many  and  powerful  enemies.  You  have,  like 
an  unseen  angel,  whispered  tc^  me  in  counsels  and  warnings 
which  I  have  not  sufficiently  heeded.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  too 
late  for  safety — not  too  late  for  acknowledgment  and  gra;titude. 
Would  that  I  could  requite  such  kindness,  such  generosity  !  But 
you  have  my  prayers,  my  thanks,  my  best  thoughts  and  fondest 
remembrances." 

He  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips.  A  deep  sigh  escaped  her. 
It  was  her  only  answer.     He  continued:  — 

"Had  I  but  known  in  season!  Had  I  but  suspected  the 
source  of  these  secreit  intimations  of  my  guardian  angel,  which 
would  have  taught  me  of  my  secret  dangers!'  Had  I  but 
given  them  the  heed  which  they  deserved !  Regret  is  hopeless 
now  ;  my  enemies  are' about  to  triumph ;  I  am  in  the  toils ;  they 
will  conquer;  I  see  no  process  of  escape.  But,  if  I  perish.  Miss 
Monckton,  believe  me,  the  thought  of  your  interest  in  my  fate, 
the  feeling  of  a  most  devoted  gratitude  within  my  soul,  will  be 
the  last  consciousness  whicb  will  leave  my  spirit." 

She  mui-mured,  rather  than  spoke — 

"  Oh  !  do  not  speak  thus — do  not  speak  of  perishing.  Surely, 
surely.  Major  Proctor,  you  have  means  of  escape  !" 

"No!"  he  ansW-ered  gloomily — "my  trial  takes  place  to- 
morrow. My  enemies  are  preparfeid  to  destroy  me.  '  Circum- 
stances of  the  most  cmel  Sort  combine  against  me,  and  afford 
proof  which  will  be  conclusive  to  any  court  of  what  -^11  be 
declared  my  guilt  and  treason.  They  will  find  me  giiilty,  and 
shame  will  fasten  upon  my  name,  even  if  the  ^tyraimy  under 
Wliieh  I  ^eir  shall  forbear  my  life,"  '  '    "   ' 
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!  "  But  you  may  escape.    You  are  still  free.    Tou  will  fly  from 
the  city  and  avoid  this  trial !"       i 

"  That  will  be  as  fatal  to  my  fame  as  if  I  -were  to  linger  here 
and  perish.  That  is  what  my  enemies  desire.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  charged  as  I  am  with  the  most  criminal  ofiFences, 
Balfour  leaves  me  out  of  bonds.  He  pretends  to  ascribe  this 
forbearance  to  a  due  regard  to  my  uncle,  and  to  the  hope  that  I 
Avill  free  myself  from  these  imputations.  But  he  knows  his 
power  to  convict  me,  and  only  affords  me  these  opportunities 
of  flight  that  I  may  convict  myself.  I  dare  not  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity.  I  must  face  my  enemies — and  mugt 
perish!"  * 

.  Ella  Monckton  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  A  slight 
sob  escaped  her,  and  Proctor  beheld  the  glistening  tears  steal- 
ing through  her  fingers.  He  was  seated  beside  her  on  the  sofii 
Unconsciously,  his  arm  encircled  her  waist. 

"  Tou  weep  for  me.  Miss  Monckton  !  Ah,  these  are  precious 
tears!  So  strange  to  me,  and  doubly  precious  for  this  reason. 
.  T  could  die  for  such  !  I  coi;la  almost  dare  to  live  for  them  1" 
-.."Oh,  live!  live  !"  she  exclaimed  impetuously.  "Let  me  im- 
plore you  to  fly  from  this  danger,  and  from  these  merciless 
enemies.  If  they  convict  you,  as  you  say  they  will — nay,  as  I 
know  they  will — it  is  shame,  and  perhaps  death  also.  It  can 
not  be  worse  if  you  fly ;  and  time  will  then  bei  allowed  you  to 
refute  these  charges — to  fasten  the  shame  upon  these  hateful 
and  treacherous  people." 

In  thus  speaking,  she  had  removed  her  hands  from  her  face, 
and  her  eyes  had  resolutely  sought  his  own.  The  big  drops 
yet  stood  upon  her  cheeks,  and  the  soft  sufiusion  yet  hung  upon 
afni,  fell  from  her  lids.  But  the  animation  of  glance  which 
seconded  her-  appeal. made  her  very  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of 
Proctor.  How  hjid  he  failed  before  to  discover  so  much  loveli- 
ness? His  heart  was  deeply  touched  by  her  warm, sympathies. 
"Alas!"  he  exclaimed,  "I,  can  not  hear  you.  I  must  not 
listen  to  such  counsel.  No,  my  dear  Miss  Monckton,  I  have  been 
traiined  in  a  school  which  teaches  that  such  a  flight  would  be 
unn\itiga,ted  .dishonor.  I  must  brave  and  face  the  dagger,  even 
thongh  I  foresee  that  it  will  oyerw;helm  me.,  .Whither  shoid^ 
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I  fly  ?  To  tlie  rebels  !  Safety  I  might  find  among  them- — no 
doubt  would ;  but  a  safety  found  in  shame  would  make  life  in- 
tolerable. I  must'  not  contemplate  such  a  prospect.  Where 
else  could  I  fly  ?  To  no  region  covered  by  our  arms  cbuld  1 
retire,  without  the  double  danger  of  disgrace  and  death.  The 
fates  surround  me  with  a  wall  of  fire  I  can  not  break  through. 
I  must  encounter  all  that  they  threaten." 

She  answered  him  with  new  entreaties  and  arguments ,  but 
he  mournfttUy  checked  her  plea  lings. 

"  It  is  all  in  vain.  To  this  fate  I  must  yield.  I  can  pursue 
no  such  course,  not  even  though  life  were  certainly  safe,  and 
shame  were  equally  certain  not  to  follow.  Had  I  listened 
sooner  to  the  sweet  but  unknown  voice  that  counselled  me  at  a 
season  when  I  was  deaf  and  blind  to  the  danger  which  hunted 
at  my  heels !  Ah  !  had  I  known  you  then.  Miss  Monckton,  as 
I  know  you  now  !  Hear  me !"  he  exclaimed,  passiondtely — 
"  hear  me.  Miss  Monckton,  if  it  be  not  worse  than  madness  to 
listen  to  such  a  "declaration  from  one  who,  like  myself,  stands 
u^on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  with  the  terrible  fate  towering 
above  and  preparing  to  hurl  him  down  the  steeps !  Hear 
me  at  the  last  moment,  when  life  is  without  hope  and  love 
dreams  of  no  fruition ;  hear  me  in  the  wild  declaration  that  I 
would  gladly  live,  if  it  were  oidy  to'  ofiFer  you  a  heart  which  now 
enshrines  your  image  as  its  mo^t  precious  treasure !" 

Her  head  rested  upon  His  shoulder.  A  deep-drawn  convulsive 
sigh  and  soIt  spoke  more'  than  any  words,  the  passionate  delight 
with  which  her  heart  received  a  declaration  which  was  not  the 
less  grateful  because  it  came  with  the  assuran^'.e  that  it  was  made 
hckpelessly  arid  in  vain.     He  continued — 

"  I  feel  that  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  Miss  Monckton.  I  feel 
tliat  I  do  not  make  you  an  idle  assurance.  You  have  not  shown 
this  long-contiiiued  and  devoted  interest  in  my  fortunes  without 
being  conscious  of  nobler  and  warmer  sympathies  than  belong 
simply  to  humanity  and  friendship.  In  giving  you  my  heart. 
Miss  Monckton,  do  I  deceive  myself — have  I  not  yours  also  1 
Ah!"  ' 

She  threw  herself  with  a  wild  cry  upon  his  breast,  and-  he 
held  her  tHere,  closely  pressed  with  emotions  such  as  seemed  to 
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kindle  a  new  being  in  his  breast.  They  were  thenceforth 
united. 

"  It  is  not  vain !  — it  is  not  vain,  this  precious  consciousnesB, 
even  though  I  die  to-morrow  !" 

"  You  must  not  die !"  she  said,  in  quick  but  whispered  accents. 
"  You  must  live  now — you  will  live"-  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
was  spoken  in'  a  whisper — "  if  not  for  yourself,  for  me  J" 

She  buried  her  blushing  face  in  his  bosom.  A  new  necessity 
became  apparent  to  him.  Whatever  he  should  finally  deter- 
mine, she  at  least  must  be  spared  every  unnecessary  pang.  She 
must  be  encouraged  for  the  present  with  a  hope,  even  if  he  in- 
dulged in  none  himself.  And  he  promised — he  knew  not  ex- 
actly what — to  fly,  to  live — to, preserve  a  hfe  which  had  ac- 
quired a  new  value  to  both  in  that  passionate,  but; fleeting  inter- 
view of  bliss.  He  promised  her  to  elude  the  mockery  of  a  trial 
which  he  well  knew  was  but  designed  as  furnishing  the  sanction 
to  a  bi-utal  and  selfish  crime ;  though  without  really  entertain- 
ing such  a  purpose.  But  her  tears,  and  his  own  tenderness  of 
mood,  made  him  readily  yield  to  an  entreaty  which  he  covli, 
find  no  other  way  to  answer. 

Why  linger  upon  the  scene  ?  Enough  that  Proctor  tore  him- 
self away,  from  the  maiden  whom  he  had  made  happy  and 
wretched  in  the  same  moment^ happy  in  the  sweet  response  to 
a  sympathy  wh^ch  can  live  on  nothing  else ;  and  wretched  with 
fears  that  threatened  to  dash  tl^e  cup  of  joy  from  her  lips  in  the 
very  moment  when  its  delicious  waters  had  been  only  tasted. 
Proctor  had  been  gone  but  fifteen  minutes.  Ella  Monckton 
was  on  her  knees,  before  the  sofa  on  which  he  had  left  her, 
when  she  was  startled  by  a  loud  and  sudden  rapping  at  the 
door.  It  was  opened  by  the  servant,  and  the  visiter,  without  a 
word,  pushed  into  the  passage,  and  darted  at  once  into  the  par- 
lor, the  way  to  which  he  ssems  to  have  ■v^ell  known.  Ella  look- 
ed up  to  behold  in  the  intruder  the  person  of  Major  Vaughan, 
the  enemy  of  Proctor,  if  not  her  own ! 

"  How  now,  sir !"  she  exclaimed,  starting  to  her  feet,  her  facp 
all  flushed  with  indignation.  "  You  here  !  By  what  right,  sir 
do  you  presume  thus  to  intrude  upon  me  ?"  ;  ,    ' 

His  eyes  searched  the  room.     He  did  not  instant]!^  answer, 
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and  her  qiiestion  was  repeated  with  increasing  indignation.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  disappointed — that  he  did  not  expect 
to,  ^pd  lier  alone ;  but  he  put  on  an  air  of  confidence,  and  the 
sneer  that  mantled  his  lips  was  of  the  most  provoking  inso- 
Jsnpe.  ,        '  I  ,  ,,      , 

"He  has  gone!,  he  has  escaped ;  but  only  for  the  present. 
Did  you  suppose,  Ella  Mopckton,  that  it  was  on  a  mission  of 
love  that  I  sought  your  dwelling  ?" 

"If  it  were,  no  one  should  better  know  than  yourself  that 
such  a  mission  was  in  vain." 

"  Ah  !  is  it  so  1  But  I  will  spoil  the  love  of  others  !  It  was 
hate  that , brought  me  to  your  presence.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  a  long-delayed  vengeance  that  I  came !  If  I  can  not  find 
the, way, to  yow  hea.rt,  no  other  shallj".  ,, 

"  In  that  I  defy  you,  sir !  You  are  too  la-te  !"  This  was  said 
with  all  tlijE  exultation  of  a  heart  for  the  fipst^time  secure  in  a, 
requited  affection. 

,",  I  .Jiinow  it  reow  .'[^  But  your ,  triumph  sjiall  be  a  short-lived 
one.  Look  !  I  hold  in  my  hands, the,  authority  for, the  arrest  of 
your  minion.  He  shall  be  in  bonds  before  the  night  is  over. 
To-morrow  brings  his  trial  as  a  traitor,  and  in  twenty -four  hours 
he  dies  an  ignominious  death.  Ha  !  do  you  Jeel — do  you  fear 
me  now  V 

"  I  loathe — I  scorn  you!  Hence,  sir,  and  leave  me.  You 
have  no  right  here — none  to  insult  me  with  your  language  or 
your  presence.  You  may  triumph  in  your  hate,  but  you  shall 
have  no  triumph  over  me.  Were  I  myself  decreed  to  perish, 
instead  of  him,  my  last  words  should  be  those  of  loathing  and  of 
scorn  for  you." 

With  a  grin  of  bitter  malice,  he  shook  the  warrant  at  her,  as 
he  cried — 

"  Know,  at  least,  that  your  faithlessness  to  me,  and  your  silly 
passion  for  him,  have  doomed  him.  You  could  lure  me  to  your 
feet  once.  Could  you  now  prostrate  yourself  to  mine,  it  would 
be  unavailing  for  his  safety.  The  gallows  shall  clip  the  neck 
that  your  fair  hands  have  striven  to  environ  I" 

"  Liar  and  craven  !  I  deny  that  I  ever  offered  a  lure  to  your 
affections.     Your  vanity  alone,  confounded  the  courtesies  of  a 
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lady  with  another  feeling.  Begone !  Were  you  not  utterly 
base,  you  would  seek  your  enemy  with  yoiir  sword,'  and  not 
with  the  wretched  artifices  with  which  you  have  striven  to  de- 
stroy him." 

"  And  were  he  not  already  convirt,  I  should  seek  him  now 
with  the  sword.  But  that  were  a  poor  i-evenge  forme!  No! 
Ella  Monckton,  I  shall  not  now  balk  the  sweets  of  a  perfect 
vengeance  by  giving  him  an  honorable  death." 

"  Away  !  and  meet  him  if  you  dare !  You  but  cloak  your 
cowardice  under  this  miserable  plea  of  vengeance  !" 

With  a  lurid  grin  that  lighted  up  his  features  with  a  Satanic 
expression,  he  once  more  shook  the  order  for  arrest  before  her, 
and,  striking  it  with  his  hands,  exclaimed — 

"  When  this  has  done  its  work,  Ella  Monckton,  you  may  look 
for  another  visit  frotn  the  man  whose  affections  you  have  out- 
raged. Till  then,  I  leave  you  to  your  very  pleasant  medita- 
tions." 

Once  more,  the  maiden  was  left  alone.'  Let  us  drop  the  veil 
for  the  present  over  her  sorrows. 
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The  secret  of  Vaughan's  sudden  appearance  at  Mrs  Monck 
ton's  is  easily  made  known.  The  treacherous  servant  of  Proc- 
tor had  tracked  the  latter  to  the  spot.  Vaughan  had  instructed 
him  to  communicg,te  to  himself,  in  particular,  whatever  move- 
ments Proctor  might  make  ;  and  the  spy,  having  seen  him  safe- 
ly housed,  had  hurried  off  to  his  employer  with  his  information. 
Vaughan,  in  his  long  interview  with  Balfour,  had  drunk  freely. 
Though  ordinarily  a  temperate  man,  cold  and  circumspect,  he 
had  been  taken  off  his  feet  by  the  peculiar  influences  working 
upon  his  feelings.  He  was  about  to  enjoy  a  long-delayed  and 
vindictiYe  passion.  The  prey  was  almost  in  his  grasp,  and  the 
doom  was  about  to  be  spoken.  This  conviction  greatly  excited 
him,  yet  this  wa.s  not  the  sole  cause  of  excitement.  He  was 
still  unsatisfied.  He  would  obtain  revenge — he  would  atone  tq 
wounded  pride  ;  but  there  was  a  lurking  sense  of  shame  and 
baseness  which  left  his  pride  in  need  of  far  other  sorts  of  sooth- 
ing. Besides,  Ella  Monckton,  the  obi'eet,  at  one  time,  of  far 
more  grateful  emotions,  was  as  far  removed  from  his  attainment 
as  ever.  There  was  one  thing  which  promised  consolation.  It 
was  in  the  belief  that,  as  yet,  the  feelings  with  which  Ella  re- 
garded his  enemy,  were  totally  unknown  to  the  latter,  and  lock- 
ed up  from  all  knowledge  except  his  own,  in  the  single  bosom 
of  the  maiden  herself-  But  even  this  assurance  was  about  to 
be  taken  from  him.  He  had  just  left  Balfour,  and  returned  to 
his  own  lodgings,  inflamed  with  wine  and  gnawing  passionsj 
when  the  traitor,  John,  made  his  appearance  hurriedly,  ind  in 

80 
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formed  him  of  Proctor's  appearance  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Monckton. 

Thoroughly  roused  by  the  information,  in  his  excitement  he 
lost  his  coolness  and  circumspection ;  and,  congratulating  him- 
self on  the  precaution  which  had  provided  him  with  Balfour's 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Proctor,  he  hurried  in  search  of  him, 
with  the  hope  to  take  him  in  the  very  presence  of  his  mistress. 
His  evil  passions  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  brutality  of 
such  a  proceeding.  Weh^ve  seen  the  results  in  his  temporary 
disappointment.  The  event  of  the  intei^view  did  not  greatly 
improve  his  temper  or  his  prudence.  When  he  emerged  from 
the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Monckton,  he  found  the  spy  in  waiting  with 
a  couple  of'  Hessiafts,  who  had  been  brought  for  the  pUrpdse  ol 
taking  the  prisoner  into  safekeeping.  Vaughan  was  not  willing 
to  forego  their  services. 

"  Ybu  must  recover  trail,  John,"  he  said  to  the  spy. 

"  Must  have  t'me  for  it,  major.  We  must  get  back  to  his 
lodgings  and  see  if  he's  gone  back  there ;  I  Wft  a  pair  of  eyes 
on  the  lookout  in  that  quarter,  and  can  soon  fenow.  But  it 
won't  dt)  to  be  going  ini  a  crbwd.  These  'men  can  follow  us  at 
a  distance  without  appearing  to  follow,  and  y6u  had  better  keep 
a  good  bowshot  behind  me.  These  rebels' have  their  spies  out 
as  well  as'  ourselves,  and  they  whisper,  from  wall  to  wall,  who's 
coming." 

"As  'you  will,"  said'  Vaughali: — "only  hasten!  We  must 
have  him  by  the  neck  and  h'eels  before  night !" 

The  party  distributed  by  the  spy  purstied  their  way,  but  with 
cohside'rable  intervals  between  the  several  di\'isi6ns.  They 
reached;  '  at  lerigih,  the  neighborhood  of  Proctor's  lodgings. 
There  they  ascertained  from  the  subordinate  who  had  been  left 
to  watch  the  premises  that  he  had  reappeared,  "entered,  and 
again  gone  forth,  not  ten  minutes  before.  The'direction  which 
he  had  taken  was  pointed  out,  arid'  the  pufsiiers  a&ain  resumed 
the  chase.  i 

For  a  long  time  they  foilnd  It  friiitlbss.  troctor,  it  seems,  had 
set-out  to  seek  for  Singleton,  alias' Purness.  ' His  mind  hkd  ta- 
ken a  new  direction  since  liis  recent  interview  with  filla  Monck- 
ton.    Strange  to  say,  the  feeling  of  despair,  aiid  cotriplete  resig 
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nation  to  his  fate,  which  had  weighed  him  to  the  earth  not  an 
hour  before,  had  given  way  entirely  to  a  new  sentiment  of  hope 
aad  life.  He  scarcely  yet  grasped  ftdly  the  vague  intimation  of 
hiB  thought ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  how  much  wisdom 
there  was  in  the  counsel  of  his  friend,  which  warned  him  to  fly 
from  a  trial  in  which  he  was  already  unjustly  3ondemned. 
Procter  had  not  yet  fairly  determined  to  adopt  this  advice,  but 
the  earnest  desire  to  see  and  talk  with  Singleton  once  more 
vaguely  contemplated  this  vety  necessity,  and  the  means  for 
employing  it.  Besides,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
a  very  considerable  feeling  of  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  lat- 
ter entered  into  the  desire  which  he  felt  in  respect  to  his  own 
affairs. 

But  how  to  seek  the  fugitive  was  the  question  !  Old  Tom 
Singleton;  had,  very  properly,  given  him  no  clew  ;  being  very 
conscious  that  if,  as  he  knew,  Proctor  was  under  espionage,  it , 
Would  only  conduct  the  pursuers  on  Robert  Singleton's  track  to 
suffer  the  former  to  find  him  out.  We  have  seen  where  the  lat- 
ter had  found  shelter.  It  was  sunset,  and  the  dusk  was  rapidly 
approaching,  when  Tom  Singleton^  left  Conover's  Hotel,  in 
Queen  street,  and  pushed  up  East  Bay.  He  was  suddenly  en- 
countered near  Colonel  Cruden'S  (Pinckney)  residence  by  Proc- 
tor, the  last  man  he  desired  to  see.  The  latter  would  have 
stopped  him, 'but  he  pushed  by  him,  saying  abruptly,  as  he 
passed — 

"  Major  Proctor,  if  you  would  not  do  mischief,  walk  over  to 
Ashley  river,  and  forget  that  you  have  seen  me." 

"  But  I  would  see  my  friend  Singleton — I  have  something  to 
say  tc(  him  of  very  great  importance." 

"Say  it  to  your  looking-glass!  Dig  a  hole  in  your  garden, 
as  the  barber  of  Midas  did,  and  bury  your  secret  from  the  winds. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  will  mar  everything — that  you  will  only 
bring  the  fenemy  upon  our  footsteps." 

Proctor  paused,  half  piqued  at  the  rudeness  of  the  old  man, 
and  half  impressed  by  the  reason  of  his  suggestion.  He  stooa 
aside,  accordingly,  and  suffered  him  to  make  his  way  as  he 
pleased.  Old  Singleton  pushed  forward,  and,  for  a  moment, 
Proctor  watched  him.     The  old  man  looked  back,  and  seeing 
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that  be  was  watched,  darted  aBide  into  Pinckney  street,  pursuing 
a  due-west  direction.  Proctor  continued  up  the  Bay,  walking 
slowly,  and  fast  forgetting  the  external  world  in  his  inward 
meditations.  On  a  sudden,  however,  he  was  startled  by  the 
reappearance  of  Tom  Singleton,  who  crossed  the  Bay  from  one 
of  the  streets  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  hurried  rapidly  down 
to  the  wharves.  Proctor's  desire  to  see  and  speak  with  Robert 
Singleton  was  immediately  revived,  within  him.  He  looked 
back  upon  his  own  footsteps.  He  saw  nobody,  and  the  dusk 
had  now  so  thickened  that  he  could  distinguish  objects  onjy  at 
a  small  distance. 

"  This  old  man,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  exaggerates  the  danger. 
There  is  no  one  after  us  now ;  and  if  there  were,  he  could  see 
but  little." 

He  came  rapidly  to  his  determination,  his  desires  prompting 
him  to  make  light  of  all  causes  of  apprehension ;  and,  wheeling 
down  the  wharves  also,  he  kept  old  Singleton's  retreating  figure 
constantly  in  his  eye.  He  little  thought  that,  when  he  wheeled 
from  the  Bay  into  another  street,  he  placed  himself  under  the 
very  espionage  which  he  flattered  himself  he  had  eluded,  and 
which  indeed,  had  failed,  up  to  this  moment,  to  come  upon  his 
tracks.  It  was  in  this  very  street  that  the  keen  eyes  of  his 
treacherous  servant,  John,  still,  followed  by  Vaughan  and  the 
Hessians,  had  caught  sight  of  old  Singleton.  The  same  treach- 
erous scoundrel  now  instantly  detected  a  something  in  the  air 
and  gait  of  the  new-comer  which  reminded  him  of  his  master ; 
but  the  dusk  was  now  too  great  to  enable  him  to  reduce  this  to 
certainty,  unless  by  a  nearer  approach,  which,  as  he  knew  his 
master's  temper,  he  was  careful  not  to  make  alone.  He  waited 
accordingly,  till  VaUghan  came  up,  when  he  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  Proctor  was  just  before  them,  a  space  of  not  more  than 
fifty  yards." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  stop?"  demanded  Vaughan,  eagerly. 
"Why  did' you  not  dart  upon  him?" 

"  He  will  fight  like  a  devil,  major." 

"  Pufh  on  with  me  !" 

"  Hadn'tVe  better  hold  on  till  the  Hessians  come  up  t' 

"  He  is  ^lone,  yoii  say  V' 
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"  Yes,  sir ;  but  old  Singleton  was  ahead  of  him." 

"  And  he  is  too  old  to  give  us  any  trouble.  But  do  you  run 
back  and  hurry  on  the  Hessians.  I  will  push  on  and  keep  our 
man  in  sight." 

He  was  obeyed.  Alone,  he  pressed  forward,  and  with  such 
speed  as  brought  Proctor  again  in  sight.  The  route  led  to  a 
lower  wharf — that  in  which  we  have  seen  Robert  Singleton 
concealed.  Something  which  Vaughan  coiJd  not  see,  prompted 
Proctor  suddenly  to  increase  his  pace.  It  was  now  growing 
difficult  to  distinguish  objects  at  thirty  yards.  Vaughari's  im- 
patience would  not  allow  him  to  delay.  He  knew  but  of  the 
single  enemy  before  him,  and  reasonably  calculated  that  all  that 
was  necessary  was  to  retard  his  flight  for  a  few  moments  until 
the  arrival  of  the  spy  with  the  Hessians.  He  quickened  his 
walk,  already  hurried  to  a  run,  and  suddenly  found  himself 
almost  at  the  head  of  the  wharf,  with  a  group  of  shadowy  fig- 
ures upon  it  and  a  boat  on  one  side,  in  which  several  persons 
were  to  be  seen.  Proctor  was  speaking  with  one  of  the  persons 
in  the  boat.  The  sound  of  his  voice  was  enough  to  bring  out  aU 
the  vindictive  animosity  of  his  pursuer.  He  pushed  at  once  for 
the  group,  which  opened  as  he  drew  nigh,  leaving  Proctor  con- 
spicuously before  him,  but  with  his  back  toward  him.  Vaughan 
sieized  upon  his  arm,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so — 

"  You  are  my  prisoner,  Major  Proctor !  Here  is  the  order  for 
your  arrest  from  Colonel  Balfour." 

Proctor  wheeled  about,  shook  himself  free,  and  with  a  stidden 
blow  of  the  fist,  delivered  fairly  in  the  face  of  his  assailant,  he 
sent  him  staggering  back.  But  Vaughan  instantly  recovered 
himself,  drew  his  sword,  shouted  to  the  emissary,  John,  with  his 
Hessians,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  close  behind. him,  and  rtiehed 
with  mortal  fury  upon  his  enemy.  At  this  moment.  Singleton's 
voice  was  distinctly  heard  to  say^- 

"  This  determines  it.  Proctor ;  you  have  no  alternative." 

Proctor  had  drawn  his  sword  the  moment  he  had  /given 
Vaughan  the  blow.  Their  weapons  now  crossed ;  and  the  group 
on  the  wharf,  seeing  the  approaching  Hessians,  with  the  spy, 
disappeared  over  the  sides,  completely  concealed  in  the  shadows 
of  the  whaif,  and  on  the  old  hulk  that  lay  there  in  the  marsh- 
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Vaughau  heard  the  cry  of  the  treacherous  servant  announemg 
his  approach,  aud  lie  called  to  him  while  stiU  fighting  with 
Proctor — 

"  Seize  the  boat !     The  rebel,  Singleton,  is  in  it !" 

The  Hessians,  with  the  spy,  at  once  jumped  ■  upon  the  hulk, 
to  the  stern  of  which  the  boat  was  fastened.  ;  Scarcely  had  tliey 
done  so,  when  the  two  former  were  seized  by  unseen  enemies 
and  violently  thrown  down  upon  the  ideck.  John,  the  spy, 
however,  continued  to  seize  the  fasts  of  the  boat,  and,  stretching 
over,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  prow.  A  single  blow  from  -Robert 
Singleton  with  an  oar,  which  he  caught  up  suddenly,  delivered 
roundly  upon  the  head  of  the  fellow,  stunned  him,  and  falling 
between  into  the  dock,  he  went  down  like  a  stone,  and  never 
reappeared.  Meanwhile,  the  contest  between  Proctor  arid 
Vaughan  was  continued  with  fearful  violence.  Both  of  them 
were  wounded,  though  not  dangerously,  and  Vaughan,  aware  in 
some  degree,  of  the  capture  of  the  Hessians,  and  no  longer  hear- 
ing the  voice  of  the  spy,  was  losing  all  his  caution  in  the  fear  of 
losing  his  prey.  Proctor  was  never  cooler  in  his  life.  The 
desperateness  of  his  situation  seemed  to  bring  out  all  his  char- 
acter.    Meanwhile, ;  Sihgleton  leaped  ashore. 

"  We  must  put  an  end  to  this.  Proctor.  Lights  are  moving 
down  toward  us,  and  they  are  waving  torches  upon  the  eastern 
bastion.  We  can  take  and  tie  this  worthy  gentleman,  and  either 
leave  him  on  the  wharf  or  take  him  with  us." 

"A  moment! — only  a  moment  more!"  was  the  reply!  of 
Proctor,  who  felt  his  advantages.  It  scarcely  neiBded  so  much. 
Almost  while,  he  was,  speaking,  a  desperate  lunge  of  Vaughan 
threw  wide  his  guard,  and  the  prompt  weapon  of  Proctor  found 
its  sheath  in  his  bosom.  :  He  leaped  up  as  he  received  the 
thrust,  and  fell  forward  upon  his  enemy,  the  sword  breaking  off 
short  at  the  hilt.  Singleton  stooped  to  the  body,  wMch  was 
utterly  I  lifeless,  ' 

"It  is  done!  And  your  flight  is  decidedj"  said  he.  "You 
have  resisted  the  arrest  of  your  superior,  and  your  fate  is  sealed 
if  you  remain !" 

Proctor  offered  no  resistance ;  but  silently  suffered  himself  to 
'be  led  away  to  the  boat.     It  was  pushed  off  the  moment  he  was 
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seated.  The  inmates  were  six  in  number  :  Singleton,  himself, 
Lockwood,  the  boy  George  Spidell,  and  two  faithful  negroes. 
The  last  four  took  the  oars ;  but  of  these  little  use  was  made, 
except  to  direct  the  course  of  the  vessel,  as  the  tide,  now  nearly 
at  the  flood,  bore  it  in  the  re<jmred  direction. 

"Ihese  stars  are'  shining  out  too ! brightly,"  said  Lockwood, 
and  may  give  those  fellows  on  the  bastion  a  glimpse  of  us.  We 
miist  strike  over  for  Haddrill's  until  out  of  sight,  then  take  the 
tide  for  the  marshes  of  Town  Creek.  You  persist,  Colonel  Sin- 
gleton, in  going  on  the  west  side  of  the  river?" 

"  Yes, '  cei-tainly.  My  horses  are  hidden  this,  side  of  the 
'  Quarter,'  and  such  a  course  will  be  totally  unsuspected.  They 
will  naturally  expect  us  to  strike  over  for  Haddrill's." 

"  Oars,  boys,"  said  Lockwood ;  "  we  must  use  them  for  awhile, 
at  least,  till  we  get  fairly  beyond  the  range  of  sight  from  that 
bastion.  They  are  waving  torches.  They  see  something,  that 
is  certain." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  and  design  to  make  us  see  something,  too," 
said  Singleton,  as  the  roar  of  a  twenty -four  pounder  shook  the 
welkin.  The  grape,  a  thick  shower,  hustled  over  the  heads  of 
the  fugitives. 

"  A  civility  designed  for  us  !     They  evidently  see  us." 
"  They  wUl  not  see  us  long,"  answered  Lockwood.     "  One  or 
two  more  lusty  puUs,  my  good  boys,  and  they  must  aim  at  ran- 
dom." 

Another  and  another  shot  followed ;  but  they  were  now  quite 
wide  of  the  object. 

"  Enough,  boys ;  that  will  answer.  They  see  us  no 
longer,  and  we  m'ky  leave  everything  to  the  tide.  All  that 
need  be  done  now  may  be  left  to  that  peddle.  Hand  it  me, 
George." 

The  night  deepened,  and  imder  its  shadows  the  little  boat 
once  more  approached  the  western  banks  of  the  Cooper.  The 
channel  called  Town  Creek  received  them,  and  they  were  al 
ready  within  the  gorges  of  the  marsh  when  they  saw  the  lights 
of  numerous  boats  setting  forth  from  the  city  in  pursuit,  and  all 
taking  the  route  for  Haddrill's. 

'  Safe  for  the  present,  colonel,"  said  Lockwood ;  "  and  the 
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sooner  we  part  the  better.     You  wish  no  other  help  1     I  can  put 
you  higher  Up  if  you  desire  it." 

"  No  1  no  !  take  care  of  yourself  now.  I  trust  you  will  find 
th^t  easy.  For  me,  nothing  is  more  so.  I  have  horses  at  hand, 
such  as  none  in  garrison  could  overtake,  unless,  perhaps,  Arohy 
Campbell's,  and  no  one  will  look  for  us  in  this  quarter.  What 
will  you  do,  Lockwood  V 

"  Grive  yourself  no  concern  about  me.  Daylight  will  probably 
find  us  up  the  Wando." 

The  parties  separated;  and,  before  dawn,  Singleton  and 
Proctor,  with  a  few  followers,  were  rapidly  approaching  the 
heads  of  Cooper  river. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Wk  may  imagine  the  fary  of  Balfour  at  the  events  of  the 
night.  Two  of  his  victims  had  escaped,  and  one  of  his  allies 
had  perished  in  the  very  moment  that  he  deemed  his  vengeance 
certain.  But  there  was  one  victim  still  in  his  hands,  and  per- 
h<aps  two.  At  all  events,  the  commandant  of  Charleston  was 
resolved  that  the  fate  of  Colonel  Walton  should  he  sealed  he- 
yond  redemption,  unless  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  trial  of  Walton  had  taken 
place.  The  whole  proceeding  was  a  miserable  mockeiy  of 
justice.  The  witnesses  were  unsworn,  and  the  charges  accord- 
ing to  the  plea  put  in  for  Walton,  were  denied  to  furnish,  just 
grounds  for  a  criminal  prosecution.  He  denied  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  offered  a  protest  against  its  proceedings,  which 
was  not  received.  His  appeal  lay  to  his  country  only,  and  the 
patriots  fighting  her  battles  to  do  justice  to'  his  memory  a^id 
avenge  his  cause.  He  was  found  guilty,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  condemned,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  expiate  his  alleged 
treason  upon  the  gallows.  The  citizens  of  Charleston  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation  and  surprise.  They  scarcely 
could  believe  that  anything  more  was  designed  by  the  Commaod- 
ant  and  his  court  than  simply  to  occasion  a  wholesome  sentiment 
of  terror.  .  They  proceeded,  as  we  have  said,  by  memorial,  to 
implore  the  mercy  which  they  did  not  doubt  would  be  accorded 
them.  They  were  to  be  terribly  undeceived  in  this  eispectation. 
The  ladies  presented  this  petition  in  person,  and  were  repulsed 
with  austerity.  The  venerable  men  of  the  city,  including  na- 
merouB  loyalists  of  rank,  among  whom  was  ex-governor  Bull,  n 
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public  character  greatly  esteemed  by  all  parlies,  renewed  the 
petition,  and  all  without  success.  In  Balfour's  dwelling  Katha- 
rine Walton  threw  herself  at  his  feet  in  a  vain  entreaty  for  her 
father's  life. 

"  It  is  in  your  hands,"  was  the  only  reply — "you  have  but  to 
apeak  to  save  him.  You  know  the  conditions  !  By  the  God  of 
heaven,  Miss  Walton,  you  shall  have  no  other!" 

She  was  taken  away  swooning,  f       ,  i    ; 

The  day  came  assigned  for  the  execution.  Colonel  Walton 
was  taken  from  the  vaults  of  the  provost,  and  carried  up  stairs,  in 
the  same  building,  to  the  northeast  chamber,  in  the  second  story, 
where  he  was  permitted  to  see  his  friends,  and  to  habit  himself 
properly  for  his  painful  public  exhibition.  Hither  his  daughter 
found  her  way  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  There  was  a 
sense  of  utter  desolation  in  her  grief  that  left  her  almost  speech- 
less. But  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  agony,  which 
needed  not,  and  was  indeed  superior  to  the  necessity  for,  any 
wdl'ds  to  declare  its  intensity  and  extremity.  There  are  some 
BOrrbws;  over  which  the  judicious  painter  always  draws  the 
veil,  despairing  to  depict  them.  Such  is-  our  policy  '  and  ne- 
cessity. At  length,  the  moment  came  for  pai-ting.  At  this 
moment,  Balfour  appeared  in  the  dungeon.  He  approached 
Katharine. 

"  It  is  not  too  late  !"  he  whispered  in  her  ears.  "  You  have 
yet  time  !     Yoit  may  yet  save  him  !" 

'  The  voice  of  Walton  immediately  followed  the'  'whisper  of 
Balfour.  ■     - 

"Katharine!" 

She  looked  up  through  her  tears. 

"  Remember,  my  child  !  your  oath  !  your  oath  !" 

She  sank  down  at  her  father's  feet. 

"  Colonel  Balfour,"  said  Walton,  "  this  is  very  unmanly.  Do 
you  not  see  the  misery  which  you  inflict  ?  You  embitter  the 
last  moments  of  my  life." 

'  I  would  save  your  life  !"  was  the  answer. 

"You  can  not  do  it  by  this  process." 

"~Thefe  is  then  no  other!"  was  the  savage  reply,  and  with 
these  Words,  Balfour  left  the  chamber.     As  he  was  about  to  de- 
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part,  Katharine  half  rose  with  the  purpose  of  arresting  him,  but 
herr father  grasped  her;by  the  arm. 

"My  child,  my  Kate,  remember !  Po  not  think  to  save  the 
short  remnant  of  my  life  hy  the  sacrifice  of  your  own.  ,  Remem- 
ber your  oath !  It  is  my  last  command,  my  child,  that  you 
never  wed  this  man  !"  , 

We  forbear  the  rest  of.  the  scene.  The  moment  came  for 
separation,  and  with  one  agonizing  embrace,  one  convulsive  kiss 
upon  her  quivering  lips,  Walton  ^pre  himself  away  from  his 
swooning  daughter.  For  a  moment  after,  she  lay  unconscious 
in  the  arms  of  her  venerable  kinswoman.  Then,  as  she  heard 
the  roll  of  the  melancholy  drum  without,  signalizing  the  move- 
ment of  the  sad  pirocpssion,  she  started  ,tQ  her  feet. 

'^  Let  us  go,"  she  cried,  "  I,  can  not  endure  this  agony  and 
live  !     I  must  go  to  Aim  /  to  him  /" 

"  To  whom,  my  child  V 

"  To  Balfour  !     My  father  wwi!  be  saved  !" 

Mrs.  Singleton  did  not  oppose  her.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
so.  The  two  hurried  to  the  carriage,  which  was  in  waiting,  and 
it  was  driven  with  all  speed  to  Balfour's  quarters,  j  Kajtharine, 
leaving  Mrs,  Singleton  in  the  vehicle,  hurried  into  the  house. 
Without  noting  who' was  present,  she  exclaimed,  as  she  entered 
tlje  room  ia  which  hitherto  she  had  found  the  commandant-^ 

"  Spare  him,  save  him.  Colonel  Balfour — I  consent  to  aU  you 
require !" 

She  was  ans'wered  by  ik.lfred  Monckton — "Colonel  Balfour  is 
not  here.  Miss  Walton." 

"  Oh  !     My  God,  do  not  teU  me  so  !     T^here  is  he  1" 

"  I  have  to  go  to  him,  even  now,  upon  business,"  was  the 
reply — "I  will  conduct  you  to  him-" 

"Thanks !  thanks!     But  hasten,  or  we  shall  be  too  late." 

The  young  man  assisted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  took  a  seat 
on  the  box.  He  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  at  once  to  Miss 
Harvey's,  whither  Balfour  had  ordered  him  to  hring  certain  pa- 
pers The  horses  were  put  to  their  speed,  and  were  soon  at  the 
residence  of  that  rival  beauty  whose  charms  had  only  failed 
with  the  commawlant  when  Katharine  Walton  enter§4  upon 
the  scene. 
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Balfour,  after  leaving  the  provost,  had  htirried  to  Wb  resi- 
dence, full  of  rage  and  'disappointment.  Here  he.  had  left  a  few 
orders;  then,  mounting  his  torse,  he  had  galloped  up  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  beauty  he  had  so  muct  neglected  of  late,  seek- 
ing .that  consolation  from  the  one  damsel  which  he  had  failed  to 
obtain  from  the  other  whom  he  most  affected.  His  steed  was 
fastened  at  the  entrance,  and  he  entered  the  house.  As  he  did 
so,  Moll  Harvey  cried  out  from  the  upper  story,  bidding  him 
take  a  seat  in  the  parlor,  and  promising  to  be  down  directly. 
She  had  not  made  her  toilet ;  and  now  proceeded  to  this  pleas- 
ant duty  with  a  full  sense  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  a  ftill 
determination  to  make  herself  as  irresistible  as  possible. 

It  was  while  she  was  engaged  in  this  employment  that  she 
heard  the  carriage  which  bore  Kate  Walton  drive  up  to  the 
door.  Looking  through  the  lattice,  she  saw  her  alight  and  en- 
ter. The  servant  conducted  her  into  the  parlor,  whither  she 
was  followed  by  Alfred  Mbnckton.  Mrs.  Singleton  remained 
within  the  carriage.  The  moment  Kate  appeared,  Balfour  saw 
that  he  had  conquered.'  He  hastOy  took  the  papers  from  Monck- 
ton,  and  told  him  to  wait  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  hurried 
words  of  Katharine,  meanwhile,'  had  announced  her  resignation 
to  heir  fate.  ' 

"  I  consent.  Colonel  Balfour — only  save  him — hasten,  befofe 
it  is  too  late  !" 

"  You  will  be  mine,  Katharine  V 
'     Yes !     0  yes  !  anything — only  do  not  waste  these  precious 
moments." 

Meanwhile,  Moll  Harvey  had  descended  to  the  lower  story. 
She  was  standing  beside  the  half-closed  door  as  the  words  were 
spoken.  She  heard  all  that  was  said.  She  knew  all  that  was 
determined  upon.  Through  the  crack  of  the  door,  she  saw  Bal- 
four approach  a  table,  and,  with  a  pencil,  hastilj''  pen  a  few 
words  on  a  scrap  of  paper ;  then,  as  he  came  toward  thei  pas- 
sage, she  drew  back  and  sheltered  herself  within  a  closet.  Bal- 
four came  out,  entered  the  adjoining  room,  and  putting  the  pk- 
pei  into  the  hands  of  Alfred  Monckton,  bade  him  take  Ms  horse 
atid  galllop  off,  with  all  haste  to-the  scene  of  execution.  He  was 
ordered  to  put  the  paper  into  the  hands  of  Major  Frazer,  coiri- 
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manding  the  detachment.     This  donej  Balfour  returned  to  the 
apartment  where  he  had  left  Katharine  "Walton. 

Alfred  Monckton  had  already  left  the  house,  and  was  about 
to  mount  the  horse  of  Balfour,  when  Moll  Harvey  ran  out  to 
him.     She  carried  a  folded  paper  in  her  hands. 

"  Mr.  Monckton,"  she  cried,  "  approaching  him,  "  Colonel 
Balfour  sends  you  this.  He  says  you  must  send  him  back  the 
other  paper.  This  is  more  satisfactory.  Now  hurry,  as  fast  as 
you  can,  or  you  will  be  too  late."  The  exchange  was  effected. 
Monckton  could  have  no  misgivings,  and  he  immediatelyiput  his 
horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed  for  the  scene  of  execution.  Moil 
Harvey  re-entered  the  house  through  the  gate  and  garden.  She 
stole  silently  up  the  back  steps,  and  once  more  to  her  chamber. 
There  she  read  the  billet  which  she  had  taken  from  Monckton ; 
the  order  to  Major  Frazer  to  "  suspend  the  execution,  and  to 
conduct  the  prisoner,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  his  (Balfour's) 
quarters."  A  bitter  smile,  full  of  triumphant  malice,  covered 
the  face  of  the  lovely  traitoress,  as,  she  tore  the  scrap  to  atoms. 
She  only  said — "  Wretch  !  I  have  baffled  him  at  last !" 

Colonel  Walton  was  attended  to  the  place  of  execution  by 
Dr.  Eamsay  and  other  friends,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  an 
ecclesiastical  clergyman.  He  walked ;  preferring  this  to  the 
degrading  progress  in  a  cart.  The  military  detachment  assigned 
as  his  guard  consisted  of  equal  bodies  of  British  and  Hessian 
troops.  These  fonned  a  hollow  square  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion ;  the  Hessians  on  the  right  and  left,  the  British  in  front  and 
rear.  Crowds  were  in  attendance,  but  of  foreigners  only.  The 
natives  kept  theiV  houses,  which  were  closed  in  mournful  silence 
as  the  procession  was  in  progress.  It  had  already  reached  the 
scene  of  appointed  sacrifice,  a  place  beyond  the  fortifications,  well 
known  in  that  day  as  RadcMe's  Garden,  before  Alfred  Monck- 
ton made  his  appearance.  The  preparations  were  all  complete, 
when  the  courier,  spurring  onward,  "  hot  with  haste  and  fiery 
red,"  made  his  way  to  the  presence  of  Major  Frazer,  and  hand- 
ed him  the  billet  as  from  Colonel  Balfour.  *  Frazer  opened  it, 
turned  it  over,  and  exclaimed — 
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"  What  means  this  ?  There  is  nothing  here  !  Are  you  sure, 
sir,  that  you  have  given  me  the  right  paper  ?" 

"Quite  sure!"  was  the  answer;  hut  the  youth  was  greatly 
bewildered  as  he  examined  the  seeming  billet  and  found  it  a 
blank  envelope  only. 

"  I  understand  !"  muttered  Frazer.  "  It  is  just  like  Balfour. 
It  was  only  to  get  rid  of  some  importunate  petitioners  that  he 
has  sent  this  empty  paper.  I  could  have  wished  it  otherwise, 
gentlemen,"  he  remarked,  turning  to  Ramsay  and  the  other 
anxious  frends  of  the  condemned.  "  But  it  only  rests  with  me 
to  do  my  duty." 

They  expostulated  with  him,  and  insisted  upon  the  evident 
intentions  of  Balfour  in  sending  a  messenger  in  such  hot  haste ; 
the  blank  paper  was  evidently  some  mistake.  But  Frazer 
shook  his' head  mournfully,  but  firmly. 

"  Gentlemen,  this  blank  paper  means  everything !  It  espe- 
cially commands  me  to  do  my  duty,  and  shows  me  that  no  or- 
ders are  designed  to  arrest  it.  Let  the  prisoner  prepare  himself. 
The  minutes  are  nearly  exhausted." 

When  Balfour,  having  despatched  Monckton  with  the  billet, 
returned  to  the  parlor,  he  found  Katharine  Walton  with  her  face 
covered  by  her  hands,  and  leant  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa.  She 
was  silent,  but,  at  slow  intervals,  drew  long  convulsive  sobs. 
Balfour  undertook  the  work  of  soothing ;  but  such  a  task  re- 
quired the  agency  of  finer  sensibilities  than  any  in  his  possession. 
He  either  annoyed  the  sufferer,  or  failed  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  her  senses.  WTien,  however,  his  pertinacity  fixed  her 
attention,  she  hastily  started  up  and  exclaimed — 

"  Let  me  go  now.  Colonel  Balfour,  my  aunt  is  in  waiting,  and 
I — I — should  be  at  honie.     I  am  very  sick  and  very  weary." 

"  Mrs.  Singleton  has  already  gone  home,  dear  Miss  Walton, 
having  left  the  carriage' for  you." 

"Gone!  gone!  and  I  am  here  alone!"  she  exclaimed,  with 
some  surprise  and  annoyance. 

"And  why  not,  my  dear  Miss  Walton?  You  are  not  alone. 
Who  should  better  assert  the  right  to  protect  and  comfort  yop 
than  he  to  whom  you  have  given  so  precious  a  claim  V 
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"(Jomfort!  comfort!  Oh  God,  have  mercy  upon  me!  My 
father,  when  will  he  return  V 

"  Now,  very  soon." 

"  Ah,  thanks  !  thanks  !" 

Jt  will  not  task  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  sort  of  com' 
fort  and  consolation,  mixed  with  bald  professions  of  affection, 
which  Balfour  would .  attempt  to  bestow  upon  his  companion ; 
nor  will  it  be  hard  to  understand  with  what  annoyance  Katharine 
Walton  heard  them  all.  But  she  had  adopted  her  resolution, 
and  she  submitted  with  resignation  to  his  declarations,  his  soft 
tones,  and  honeyed  assurances  of  love.  Only,  when  he  would 
have  encircled  her  waist  with  his  arm,  did^she  revolt  and  resist. 
She  could  not,  at  such  a  moment,  bring  herself  to  submit  to  this 
■  — not  so  soon,  at  least. 

>  "We  pass  over  an  interval  of  time,  which  she  felt  to  be  equally 
tedious  and  full  of  anxieties.  It  was  in  a  moment  when  Balfour 
was  most  pressing  and  solicitous  that  both  the  parties  were  sud- 
denly startled  by  the  sullen  roar  of  a  heavy  cannon.  Balfour 
started  to  his  feet. 

"  Ha,  that  cannon  !     What  can  it  mean  1" 

Katharine  looked  up  with  sudden  terror. 

"  It  is  a  signal !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Tell  me — tell  me.  Colonel 
Balfour.     Can  it  be — can  it  be  that" — 

She  could  Bay  no  more.  Breathless,  with  hands  extended, 
she  advanced  toward  him,  while,  evidently  annoyed  and  con- 
founded, he  approached  the  window  and  threw  it  open.  His 
evident  disquiet  increased  that  of  Katharine,  who  now  impetu- 
ously appealed  to  him  in  respect :to  her  father's  safety. 

"  He  is  safe  !"  he  answered.  "  Quite  safe,  dear  Miss  Walton. 
He  will  be  here  directly." 

At  this  moment,  Moll  Harvey  threw  wide  the  door,  and, 
dressed  in  the  most  splendid  style,  suddenly  appeared  before 
them. — Katharine  looked  up  at  her,  but  without  any  feeling  of 
interest  or  surprise — with  eyes,  indeed,  of  vacancy.  Balfour 
recoiled  from  the  unexpected  vision.  Moll  Harvey  addressed 
herself  to  her  unconscious  rival.  Her  accents  were  full  of  scorn 
and  fire. 

"  He  tells  you  that  your  father  is  safe — that  he  will  be  here 
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Campbell  was  taken  prisoner,  disarmed,  and  placed  under  the 
guard  of  Nicholas  Venning,  of  Christ  Ohureh  parish,  who  was 
ordered  to  kill  him  if  he  attempted  to  escape.  In  a  little  while 
after,  the  fortune  of  the  day  began  to  change  ;  the  Americans 
were  about  to  be  repulsed ;  and,  seeing  this,  Campbell  became 
so  impatient  and  so  insubordinate  that,  after  repeated  threats 
and  warnings,  Venning  put  his  orders  into  execution,  and  slew 
him.     Here  ends  our  chronicle. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that,  in  our  progress,  we  have  dealt 
largely  with  real  historical  personages.  Our  facts  have  mostly 
been  drawn  from  the  living  records.  Our  dialogues,  our  incidents, 
our  portraits,  have  mostly  a  traditional,  if  not  an  historical  ori- 
gin. We  may  add  that  many  of  the  details  in  the  narrative  of 
Colonel  Walton  have  been  borrowed  from  those  in  the  career 
of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Hayne.  It  was  Hayne  who  took 
Williamson  prisoner,  as  described  in  our  stoly.  He  himself  was 
cantured  under  the  very  circumstances  given  in  the  case  of  Wal-' 
ton  :  and  the  details  of  the  execution  are  gathered  from  the  lip?; 
at  'kving  witnesses. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

mSTORlCAL   SUMMARY.  —  THE   SWAMP   RETREAT. 

At  the  period  when  our  story  opens,  the  colonies  of  North 
America  united  in  resistance  to  the  mother-country,  had  closed  the 
fifth  year  of  their  war  of  independence.  The  scene  of  conflict  was 
by  lliis  time  almost  wholly  transferred  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  colonies.  The  former  were  permitted  to  repose  from 
the  struggle ;  in  their  security  almost  ceasing  to  recognise  the 
necessity  of  arms ;  while  the  latter,  as  if  to  compensate  for  their 
refipite,  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  conflict,  were  subjected  to  the 
worst  aspects  and  usages  of  war.  The  south,  wholly  abandoned 
to  its  fate  by  the  colonies  north  of  the  Potomac,  was  unequal  to . 
the  struggle  single-handed.  Their  efforts  at  defence,  however 
earnestly  made,  were  for  a  time,  apparently  made  in  vain.  In- 
experienced in  regular  warfare,  with  oflficers  as  indiscreet  and 
rash  as  brave,  they  were  everywhere  exposed  to  surprise  and 
consequently  to  defeat.  They  lacked  money,  rather  than  men, 
experience  and  training,  rather  than  courage,  concentration  and 
unity,  rather  than  strength.  The  two  frontier  colonies,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia — most  'feeble  and  most  exposed,  as  lying 
upon  the  borders  of  Florida,  which  adhered  to  the  crown,  and 
which  had  proved  a  realm  of  refuge  to  all  the  loyalists  when 
driven  out  from  the  other  colonies — were  supposed  by  the  Brit- 
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isli  commanders  to  bo  entirely  recovered  to  the  sway  of  their 
master.  They  suffered,  in  consequence,  the  usual  fortune  of 
the  vanquished.  But  the  very  suffering  proved  that  they  lived, 
and  the  struggle  for  freedom  was  continued.     Her  battles, 

"  Once  begun, 
Bcqueuthod  from  lileeding  siro  to  son, 
Though  oftcii  Inst," 

were  never  considered  by  her  friends  in  Carolina  to  be  utterly 
hopeless.  Still,  they  liad  frequent  reason  to  despair.  Gates, 
the  successful  commander  at  Saratoga,  upon  whose  great  re- 
nown and  feeble  araiy  the  hojjes  of  the  south,  for  a  season,  ap- 
peared wholly  to  depend,  had  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Cam- 
den—  his  militia  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven — his 
regulars  almost  annihilated  in  a  conflict  with  thrice  their  num- 
ber, which,  for  fierce  encounter  and  detennined  resolution,  has 
never  been  surpassed  ;  while  he,  himself,  a  ftigitive,  covered 
with  shame  and  disappointment,  vainly  hung  out  his  tattered 
banner  in  the  wilds  of  North  Carohna — a  colony  sunk  into  an 
apathy  which  as  effectually  paralysed  her  exertions,  as  did  the 
presence  of  superior  power  paralyse  those  of  her  more  suffering 
sisters.  Conscious  of  indiscretion  and  a  most  fatal  presmnption 
— the  punishment  of  which  had  been  as  sudden  as  it  was  severe 
— the  defeated  general  suffered  far  less  from  apprehension  of 
liis  foes,  than  of  his  country.  He  had  madly  risked  her  sti'ength, 
at  a  perilous  moment,  in  a  pitched  battle,  for  which  he  had  made 
no  preparation — iii  which  he  had  shown  neither  resolution  nor 
ability.  The  laurels  of  his  old  renown  withered  in  an  instant — 
his  reputation  was  stahied  with  doubt,  if  not  with  dishonor.  He 
stood,  anxious  and  despoaduig,  awaiting,  with  whatever  moral 
strength  he  could  command,  the  summons  to  tliat  tribunal  of  his 
peers,  upon  which  depended  all  the  remaining  honors  of  his  ven- 
erable head. 

General  Greene  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  miserable 
remnant  of  the  southern  ai-my.  Cool,  prudent,  and  circumspect, 
rather  than  brilliant,  as  a  soldier,  this  gentleman  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  that  could  be  chosen  for  directing  the  efforts  of 
a  people  whose  impulses  but  too  frequentlj'  impaired  their  con- 
duct— who  were  too  eager  to  be  wary,  and  who  suffered  per- 
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petunlly  from  tlio  insh  and  headstrong  courage  of  tlieir  native 
leaders  and  their  own  indifference  to  the  usual  duties  which  be- 
long to  a  vigilant  and  cautious  conunand.  The  enterprise  which 
moved  Greene  to  reconduct  the  continentals  and  the  southern 
militia,  back  to  South  Carolina,  then  wholly  in  the  possession 
of  the  British,  has  been  described  as  angularly  bold  and  auda- 
cious. But  how  he  could  have  achieved  the  deliverance  of  the 
country,  without  pressing  into  it,  we  do  not  see.  To  enter  the 
disputed  province,  to  seek,  find,  and  fight  his  enemy,  was  the 
very  business  for  which  ho  had  been  despatched,  and  the  only 
question  is,  as  to  the  conduct  which  he  should  display,  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  Gates.  His  true  merit  lay  in  the  prudence 
with  which  he  prosecuted  an  enterprise,  which  the  latter  had 
sacrificed  by  conceit  and  improvidence.  The  genius  of  Greene 
was  eminently  cautions,  and  his  progress  in  South  Oaroliila  was 
unmarked  by  any  rashness  of  movement,  or  extravagance  of 
design.  He  was  very  soon  made  conscious  that,  with  the  mere 
fi'agnients  of  an  army — and  such  an  army! — naked  men,  un- 
drilled  militia,  few  in  number,  disheartened  by  defeat,  unpro- 
vided with  arms — he  could  hope  for  uothuig  hut  disaster,  unless 
through  the  exercise  of  that  ever-watchful  thought,  and  rigorous 
pmdence,  by  which,  almost  wholly,  the  great  captain  is  distin 
guished.  His  wariness  formed  an  essential  part  of  his  resolu 
tion,  and  quite  as  much  as  his  valor,  contributed  to  effect  his 
object.  If  he  did  not  always  beat,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
finally  baffling  his  opponents.  He  avoided  the  conflict  which 
the  more  presumptuous  Gates  had  too  rashly  invited.  To  baffle 
tlie  invader,  he  well  knew,  was  the  best  policy  by  which  to  con- 
quer him.  The  fatigue  of  forced  marches  and  frequent  alarms 
to  the  soldier,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  country,  is  more  dis- 
couraging than  the  actu,al  figlit  with  a  superior  foe.  Every 
hour  of  delay  added  to  the  army  of  Greene  while  it  diminished 
that  of  the  British.  The  militia  recovered  breath  and  courage, 
and  once  more  rallied  around  the  continental  standard.  Small 
but  select  bodies  of  fci'oops  came  to  her  aid  from  the  neighboring 
states.  North  Oarolilia  began  to  arouse  and  shake  herself  free 
from  her  slumbers.  Her  yeomen  began  to  feel  the  shame  of 
previous  flight  and  inaction.    Virginia,  though  scarcely  so  active 
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as  hev  own  safety  and  sense  of  duty  should  have  made  her,  was 
not  altogether  indifferent  to  the  earnest  entreaties  for  assistance 
of  the  general  of  the  south ;  and  from  Maryland  and  Delaware 
came  a  band,  few  but  fearless,  and  surpassed  by  none  of  all  the 
troops  that  wer»  ever  raised  in  America.  The  tried  and  tough 
natives  of  the  mountains  and  the  swamps  emerged  once  more 
from  their  hiding-places  under  their  ancient  leaders ;  more  reso- 
lute in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  more  vigorous  in  their  labors 
for  its  attainment,  from  the  shame  and  the  sorrow  which  fol- 
lowed their  previous  and  frequent  disappointments.    ' 

The  countenance  of  the  British  commander  became  troubled 
as  he  surveyed  the  gathering  aspects  of  evil  in  that  horizon, 
from  which  he  fondly  fancied  that  he  had  banished  every  cloud. 
His  troops  were  summoned  to  arms  and  to  renewed  activity ; 
and  Greene  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  elude  the  arms  of 
his  adversary.  Nor  did  he  now  so  much  desire  it.  The  acces- 
sions of  force  which  his  army  had  received,  and  which  drew 
upon  him  the  regards  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  had  necessarily  en- 
couraged the  American  general,  and  inspirited  his  purposes. 
His  policy,  though  still  properly  cautious,  lost  something  of  its 
seeming  timidity ;  and  he  boldly  penetrated,  in  the  face  of  the 
foe,  into  the  state  which  he  came  to  deliver.  A  series  of  small 
and  indecisive,  but  brilliant  adventures,  which  followed  the  dis- 
persion of  his  light  troops  over  the  country,  contributed  equally 
to  enliven  tlie  hopes  of  the  commander  and  the  coui-age  of  liis 
men.  The  battle  of  King's  Mountain  had  been  fought  by  the 
brave  mountaineers  of  Virginia,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  in  which 
the  British  force  under  Ferguson — their  ablest  partisan  com- 
mander in  the  south — was  xitterly  annihilated.  Tarleton,  hitli- 
crto  invincible,  was  beaten  by  Morgan  at  the  Cowpens,  witli  a 
vastly  inferior  ai-my  ;  while  Marion,  smiting  the  tories,  hip  and 
thigh,  in  the  swamps  below,  and  Sumter,  in  a  succession  of 
brilliant  and  rapid  actions,  in  the  middle  country,  had  para- 
lyzed the  activity  and  impaired  seriously  the  strength  of  those 
smaller  parties  of  the  British,  which  were  employed  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants  and  secure  the  conquests  which  had  been  already 
made.  In  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time,  the  aspect  of 
things  in  Soutl-  Carolina  underwent  a  change.    The  panic  wliich 
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followed  the  defeat  of  Gates,  had  worn  off.  Disaffection  so 
effectiLilIy  showed  itself  in  every  section  of  the  state,  that  the 
British  power  was  found  active  and  operative  only  in  those  por- 
tions where  they  held  strong  garrisons.  Greene,  hoT^ever 
while  these  events  were  passing,  was  kept  sufficiently  employed 
by  the  able  captains  who  opposed  him.  Brought  to  action  at 
Guilford,  he  was  forced,  rather  than  beaten,  from  the  field ;  and 
a  few  days  enabled  him  to  turn  upon  his  pursuer,  and  to  dog  his 
flight  from  the  state  which  he  could  not  keep,  to  that  in  which 
he  became  a  captive. 

But,  in  leaving  Carolina,  Oornwallis  left  the  interests  of  his 
master  in  the  custody  of  no  inferior  representative.  Lord  Eaw- 
don,  afterward  the  earl  of  Moira,  succeeded  him  in  the  command. 
He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  general  officers  of  the 
British  army ;  and  through  a  protofaeted  trial  of  strength  with 
his  opponent,  he  sustained  the  duties  of  his  tmst  with  equal 
skill,  vigilance,  and  valor.  The  descent  of  Greene  into  South 
Carolina,  brought  him  into  that  same  neighborhood  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  Gates.  His  appearance  was  followed  by  the 
sharp  action  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  in  which  Rawdon  displayed 
many  of  those  essential  qualities  of  conduct  which  entitle  him  to 
the  name  of  an  able  soldier.  The  field  remained  with  the  Brit- 
ish, but  it  yielded  them  none  btit  barren  fruits.  '  It  gave  them 
the  triiimph,  but  not  the  success.  The  victory  was  only  not 
with  Greene.  It  must  have  been,  but  for  a  misapprehension  of 
his  orders,  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  best  officers,  having  com- 
mand of  a  favorite  regiment. 

Our  story  opens  at  this  period.  The  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill 
was  productive  of  effects  upon  both  of  the  contending  parties, 
which  brought  about  an  equal  crisis  in  their  fortimes.  The 
losses  of  the  two  armies  on  that  occasion,  were  nearly  the  same. 
But,  in  the  case  of  Rawdon,  the  country  offered  but  few  re- 
sources against  any  external  pressure  ;  and  immediate  and  uttei 
ruin  must  have  followed  his  defeat.  He  had  exhausted  the 
means,  ravaged  the  fields,  trampled  upon  the  feelings,  and 
mocked  the  entreaties  of  the  sun'ounding  inhabitants.  Despair 
had  taught  them  a  spirit  of  defiance,  and  the  appearance  of  an 
American  army  wbich  was  able  to  maintain  its  ground  even 
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after  defeat,  encouraged  them  to  give  to  that  feeling  its  proper 
utterance. 

Conwallis  had  long  before  complained  to  the  British  ministry 
that  he  was  "surrounded  by  timid  friends  and  inveterate  foes;" 
and  the  diminution  of  British  strength  and  courage,  which  ne- 
cessarily followed  the  flight  of  that  commander  into  Virginia,  to- 
gether with  the  defeats  sustained  at  Cowpens  and  King's  Mount- 
ain, naturally  enough  increased  the  timidity  of  the  one,  and  the 
inveteracy  of  the  other  party.  That  atrocious  and  reckless  war- 
fare between  the  whigs  and  tories,  which  had  deluged  the  fair 
plains  of  Carolina  with  native  blood,  was  now  at  its  height. 
The  parties,  in  the  language  of  General  Greene,  pursued  each 
other  like  wild  beasts.  Pity  seemed  utterly  banished  from  their 
bosoms.  Neither  sex  nor  age  was  secure.  Murder  lurked  upon 
the  threshold,  and  conflagration  lighted  up,  with  the  blazing  fires 
of  min,  the  still,  dark  hours  of  midnight.  The  reckless  brutality 
of  the  invader  furnished  a  sufEcient  example  and  provocation  to 
these  atrocities  ;  and  the  experience  of  ages  has  shown  that  hate 
never  yet  takes  a  form  so  hellish,  as  when  it  displays  itself  in 
the  strifes  of  kindred. 

It  does  not  need  that  we  should  inquire,  at  this  late  day,  what 
were  the  causes  that  led  to  this  division  among  n  people,  in  that 
hour  so  unseasonably  chosen  for  civil  strife — the  hour  of  foreign 
invasion.  .  It  is  sufiicient  for  our  present  purpose  that  the  fact, 
however  lamentable,  is  equally  unquestionable  and  well  known. 
Our  naiTative  seeks  to  illustrate  some  of  the  events  which  grew 
out  of,  and  characterized,  this  warfare.  We  shall  be  compelled 
to  display,  along  with  its  virtues  of  courage,  patriotism,  and 
endurance,  some  of  its  crimes  and  horrors !  Yet  vainly,  as 
unwisely,  would  we  desire  to  depict,  in  human  language,  its 
measureless  atrocities.  The  heart  would  sicken,  the  mind  revolt 
with  loathing,  at  those  hideous  details,  in  which  the  actors  seem 
to  have  studiously  set  themselves  free  from  all  the  restraints  of 
humanity.  To  burn  and  slay  were  not  the  simple  performances 
of  this  reckless  period  and  ravaged  country.  To  bum  in  wan- 
tonness, and  to  murder  in  cold  blood,  and  by  the  craellest  tor- 
tures, were  the  familiar  achievements  of  the  time;  —  and  the 
criijaiual  was  too  frequently  found  to  exult  over  his  evil  dced«, 
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witli  the  sanguinary  enthusiasm  of  the  Mohawk  warrior,  even 
though  the  avenging  retribution  stood  beside  him  with  waiTiing 
finger  and  uplifted  knife.  The  face  of  the  country  was  overrun 
by  outlaws.  Detached  bands  of  ruffians,  formed  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Georgia,  and  in  the  wilds  of  Florida — refugees  from  all 
the  colonies — availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of  civil  author- 
ity to  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  swamps,  the  forests,  and  the 
moi.ntauis.  These,  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  traversed  the  state 
with  the  wind  ;  now  here,  now  there  ;  one  moment  operating  on 
the  Savannah,  the  next  on  the  Peedee ;  sometimes  descending 
within  sight  of  the  smokes  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  anon,  building 
their  own  fires  on  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Apalachian  ridge. 

Harassed  by  the  predatory  inroads  of  these  outlawed  sq^uad- 
rons,  stung  by  their  insults,  and  maddened  by  their  enormities, 
the  more  civil  and  suffering  inhabitants  gathered  in  little  bands 
for  their  overthrow ;  and  South  Carolina,  at  the  period  of  our 
narrative,  presented  the  terrible  spectacle  of  an  entire  people  in 
arms,  and  hourly  engaging  in  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts. 
The  district  of  country  called  "Ninety-Six,"  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  our  story  will  partly  lie,  is  estimated  to  have  had 
within  its  borders,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  widows  and  orphans,  made  so  during  its  progress. 
Despair  seems  to  have  blinded  the  one  party  as  effectually  to 
the  atrocity  of  their  deeds,  as  that  drankenness  of  heart,  which 
follows  upon  long-contiimed  success,  had  made  insensible  the 
other ;  —  and  as  that  hour  is  said  to  be  the  darkest  which  more 
immediately  precedes  the  dawn,  so  was  that  the  bloodiest  in  tht 
fortunes  of  Carolina  which  ushered  in  the  bright  day  of  her  de- 
liverance.    We  now  proceed  with  our  narrative. 

The  dusky  shadows  of  evening  were  approaching  fast. 
Clouds,  black  with  storm,  tliat  threatened  momently  to  dis- 
charge their  torrents,  depended  gloomily  above  the  bosom  of  the 
Wateree.  A  deathlike  stillness  overhung  the  scene.  The  very 
breezes  that  had  swayed  the  tops  of  the  tall  cypresses,  and 
sported  capriciously  with  the  purple  berries  of  the  green  vines 
that  decorated  them,  had  at  length  folded  themselves  up  to 
sliijnber  on  the  dark,  surface  of  the  sluggish  swamps  below.  No 
V'.jice  of  .bird  or  boast,  no  word  of  man,  denoted,  in  tliat  gh(\st- 
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like  region,  the  presence  of  any  form  of  life.  Nothing  in  its  as- 
pects, certainly,  co»Jd  persuade  the  casual  wayfarer  to  suspect 
that  a  single  human  heart  beat  within  those  wild  and  dark  re- 
cesses. Gloomy,  and  dense,  and  dim,  at  all  seasons,  the  very 
tribute  of  the  spring  in  this — the  generous  gifts  of  flowers  and 
fniitage — only  served  to  increase  the  depth  of  its  shadow  in  the 
rank  exuberance  of  its  vegetable  life.  The  vines,  and  shrubs, 
.and  briers,  massed  themselves  together  in  an  almost  solid  wall 
upon  its  edge,  and  forbade  to  penetrate ;  and  even  where, 
through  temporary  vistas,  the  eye  obtained  a  passage  beyond 
this  foi-midable  banner,  the  dismal  lakes  which  it  encountered — 
still  and  black — filled  with  the  decayed  tnmks  of  past  centu- 
ries, and  surmounted  by  towering  ranks  of  trees  yet  in  the  vigor 
of  their  growth,  defied  the  examination  of  the  curious,  and 
seemed  to  rebuke,  with  frowning  and  threatening  shadows,  even 
the  presumption  of  a  search. 

But,  in  the  perilous  times  of  our  history,  these  seeming  dis- 
couragements served  the  kindly  purposes  of  security  and  shel- 
ter. The  swamps  of  Carolina  furnished  a  place  of  refiige  to  the 
patriot  and  fugitive,  when  the  dwelling  and  the  temple  yielded 
none.  The  more  dense  the  wall  of  briers  upon  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  the  moredismal  the  avenueswitliin,  the  more  acceptable 
to  those  who,  preferang  Liberty  over  all  tilings,  could  there  build 
her  altars  and  tend  her  sacred  fires,  without  being  betrayed  by 
their  smokes.  The  scene  to  whicli  our  eyes  have  been  ad- 
dressed, still  and  deathlike  as  it  appears,  is  full  of  life — of  hearts 
that  beat  with  liope,  and  spirits  that  burn  with  animation ;  and 
sudden,  even  as  we  gaze,  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  lake  are 
rijipllng  uito  tiny  waves  that  betray  the  onward  motion  of  some 
unwonted  burden.  In  the  moment  of  its  deepest  silence,  a  rust- 
ling is  heard  among  the  green  vines  and  crowding  foliage.  A 
gentle  strife  takes  jjlace  between  the  broken  waters  and  the 
rude  tnniks  of  the  cypresses ;  and  the  prow  of  an  Indian  canoe 
shoots  suddenl)-  through  the  tangled  masses,  and  approaches  the 
silent  shore.  There  is  no  word  —  no  voice.  A  single  person 
stands  upright  in  the  centre  of  the  little  vessel  and  guides  it  in 
its  forward  progress  through  the  still  lagune.  Yet  no  dip  of  oar. 
no  stroke  of  paddle  betrays  his  efforts,  and  impairs  the  solemn 
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silence  of  the  scene.  His  canoe  speeds  along  as  noiselessly  aiid 
with  as  little  effort,  as  did  that  fairy  bark  of  Phsediia  sung  by 
Spenser,  which  carried  Sir  Giiyon  over  the  Idle  lake  to  the 
Enchanted  island :  — 

"  Withouten  oare  ov  pilot  it  to  guide, 
Or  winged  canvass  with  the  wind  to  fly." 

The  navigator  of  our  little  canoe  is  indebted  for  her  progress 
to  no  magical  "pin,"  such  as  impelled  the  vessel  of  Phasdria  and 
obeyed  the  least  touch  of  that  laughing  enchantress.  Still,  the 
instrument  which  he  employed,  if  less  magical  in  its  origin,  wao 
quite  as  simple  in  its  use.  It  called  for  almost  as  little  exertion 
of  his  arm.  His  wand  of  power  was  an  ordinary  cane,  nearly 
twenty  feet  in  length,  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  swamp  around 
hiia,  to  the  slender  extremity  of  which,  a  hook,  or  finger,  was 
fastened,  formed  out  of  the  forked  branches  of  some  stubborn 
hickory ;  one  prong  being  tightly  bound  to  the  reed,  by  deer- 
einews,  while  the  other  was  left  free,  to  take  hold  of  the  over- 
hanging limbs  of  trees,  or  the  waving  folds  of  wandering  vines 
or  shrubs,  impelling  the  bark  forward  in  any  direction,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  navigator.  It  was  thus  that  our  new  acquaint- 
ance brought  his  "  dugout"  forward  to  the  shore  from  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  Wateree  swamp.  Its  yellow  waters  parted,  with- 
out a  murmur,  before  his  prow,  at  the  slightest  touch  of  this  sim- 
ple agent ;  and  the  obedient  fabric  which  it  impelled  with  a 
corresponding  flexibility,  yielding  itself  readily,  shot  from  side 
to  side,  through  the  sinuous  avenues  of  the  swamp,  as  if  endued 
with  a  consciousness  and  impulse  of  its  own ;  pressing  along  in 
silence  and  in  shadow ;  now  darting  freely  forward  where  the 
stream  widened  into  little  lakelets ;  now  buried  in  masses  of  the 
thicket,  so  dense  and  low,  that  the  steersman  was  compelled  to 
sink  upon  his  knees  in  order  to  pass  beneath  the  green  umbra- 
geous arches. 

In  such  a  progress  the  scene  was  not  without  its  romance. 
Picturesque  as  was  this  mode  of  journeying,  it  had  its  concomi- 
tants by  which  it  was  rendered  yet  more  so.  The  instrument 
which  impelled  the  vessel,  drew  down  to  the  hand  of  the  steers- 
man the  massy  vuies  of  the  thousand  varieties  of  wild  grape 
witli  which  the  mjddle.country.of  Carolina  is, litexally  covered 
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These  fling  thomselves  with  the  wind  in  which  they  swing  and 
sport,  arching  themselves  from  tree  to  tree,  and  interlacing  their 
green  tresses  until  the  earth  below  becomes  a  stranger  to  the 
sun.  Their  blue  clusters  droop  to  the  hand,  and  hang  around 
the  brows  of  the  fainting  and  feeble  partisan,  returning  from  the 
conflict.  He  forgets  the  ci-uelties  of  his  fellow  man,  in  solacing 
himself  with  the  grateful  tribiTtes  which  are  yielded  him  by  the 
bounteous  nature.  Their  fraits  relieve  his  hunger  and  quench 
his  thirst — their  green  leaves  refresh  his  eye^their  shadows 
protect  him  from  the  burning  sunbeams,  and  conceal  him  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  foe. 

Dark,  wild,  and  unlovely  as  the  entrance  of  the  swamp  might 
seem,  still,  to  the  musing  heart  and  contemplative  spirit  it  had 
its  aspects  of  beauty,  if  not  of  brightness ;  and,  regarded  through 
the  moral  medium  as  a  place  of  refnge  to  the  vii'tuous  and  the 
good,  when  lovelier  spots  afforded  none,  it  rises  at  once  before 
the  mind,  into  an  object  of  sacred  and  serene  delight.  Its  mys- 
terious outlets,  its  Druid-like  nooks,  its  little  islands  of  repose, 
its  solemn  groves,  and  their  adorning  parasites,  which  clamber 
up  and  cling  to  its  slender  columns  a  hundred  feet  in  air,  fling- 
ing abroad  their  tendrils,  laden  with  flaunting  blossoms  and 
purple  berries — all  combined  to  present  a  picture  of  strange 
but  harmonious  combination,  to  which  the  youthful  steersman 
who  guides  our  little  bark  is  evidently  not  insensible.  He 
pauses  at  moments  in  favorite  spots,  and  his  large  blue  eye 
seems  to  dilate  as,  looking  upward,  he  catches  some  bright,  but 
far  and  foreign  glimpses  of  the  heavens,  through  the  ragged 
openings  in  the  umbrageous  forest.  While  he  thus  gazes  up- 
ward, seemingly  forgetful  of  the  present  in  the  remote,  we  may 
observe  him  at  our  leisure. 

His  was  a  countenance  to  invite  and  reward  examination. 
Were  the  features  of  the  face  sure  indices  always  of  the  indi- 
vidual character — which  we  do  not  believe — those  of  the  per- 
son now  before  us  would  not  misbeseem  those  of  a  great  land- 
scape painter.  Could  we  suppose  that  the  season  and  region  of 
which  we  write  were  favorable  to  such  employments,  we  might 
well  suspect  him  of  being  a  travelling  artist.  The  calm,  yet 
leep  contemplative  eye ;  the  upward,  outward  look ;  the  wan- 
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deriug  mood  ;  the  air  of  revery  ;  the  delicate  mouth  ;  the  arch- 
ing hrow ; — these,  and  other  characterifitics  which  are  iudefi 
nable,  would  seem  to  indicate  in  the  proprietor  a  lai-ge  taste  foi 
the  picturesque.  Yet  was  there  a  something  still  about  the 
stranger  that  declared,  quite  as  strongly,  for  a  stem  decision  of 
temper,  a  direct  aim,  an  energetic  will,  and  a  prompt  and  rapid 
execution  of  his  purposes.  It  would  not,  indeed,  be  altogether 
safe  to  say,  that,  when  he  paused  in  his  progress  through  the 
swamp,  it  was  not  because  of  some  more  serious  purpose  than 
belonged  to  a  desu-e  to  contemplate  the  picturesque  in  its  aspects. 
A  just  caution,  the  result  of  that  severe  experience  which  tlie 
Carolinians  had  suffered  in  the  beginning  of  their  conflict  with 
the  mother-country,  may  have  prompted  him  to  wait,  and  watch, 
and  listen,  long  before  he  approached  the  land.  His  movements 
were  all  marked  by  the  vigilance  of  one  who  was  fully  conscioiTS 
of  the  near  neighborhood  of  danger.  Before  his  vessel  could 
emerge  from  the  covert,  and  when  a  single  moment  would  have 
thrust  her  agauist  the  shore,  he  grasped  with  his  hook  a  swing- 
ing vine  which  he  had  already  left  behind  him,  and  arrested  her 
motion.  His  boat  swung  lightly  upon  her  centre,  and  remained 
stationary  for  a  brief  instant,  while,  drawing  from  his  vest  a 
small  whistle,  made  of  the  common  reed,  he  uttered  a  clear, 
merry  note,  which  went,  waking  up  a  hundred  echoes,  through 
the  stiU  recesses  of  the  Swamp.  His  whistle,  thrice  repeated, 
brought  him  as  many  faint  responses  from  the  foot  of  the  hills 
to  which  he  was  approaching.  As  if  assured  by  these  replies, 
our  steersman  threw  up  his  cane  once  more,  grappled  with  a 
bough  beyond  him,  gave  a  single  pull,  and  the  bark  shot  forward. 
A  mass  of  vines  and  overhanging  branches,  almost  reaching  to 
the  water,  lay  between  him  and  the  spot  of  shore  to  which  his 
prow  was  directed.  As  he  ncared  this  baixier,  he  threw  himself 
flat  in  his  boat,  and  she  passed  under  it  like  an  arrow,  rush.ng 
up,  in  the  next  moment,  upon  the  gi-avelly  shore.  He  leaped 
instantly  upon  the  bank,  drew  the  canoe  forward  to  the  slieltci 
of  a  clump  of  bushes  growing  down  to  the  water,  and  fastened 
her  securely,  and  out  of  sight.  Another  whistle  from  the  wooded 
hills  above  now  seemed  to  indicate  the  route  which  he  should 
take  ;  and,  promptly  following,  where  it  led,  he  was  soon  joined 
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by  one  wlio  appeared  to  have  been  calmly  expecting  his  appear 
ance.  A  description  of  the  two  thus  meeting,  with  such  a 
clew  to  their  objects  as  may  seem  proper  to  be  given  at  this 
early  period  in  our  progress,  may  well  be  reserved  for  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE   FRIENDS  —  A    CONFERENCE. 


The  stranger,  as  lie  leaped  ijpon  the  solid  earth,  appeared  of 
a  noble  and  commanding  presence.  In  shape  he  was  symmet- 
rically and  vigorously  made.  Tall,  erect,  and  muscular,  his 
person  was  that  of  one  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  hardy 
and  active  exercises.  In  his  movements  there  was  a  confident 
ease — the  result  equally  of  a  fearless  spirit  and  a  noble  form — 
which  tallied  well  with  a  certain  military  exactness  of  carriage : 
commending  his  well-finished  limbs  to  the  eye,  while  conveying 
to  the  mind  of  the  observer  an  impression,  not  less  favorable,  of 
the  noble  and  firm  character  of  their  proprietor.  Nor  were  the 
features  of  his  countenance  wanting  in  anything  which  was 
needful  to  support  this  impression.  His  face  was  full,  but  not 
fleshy  ;  the  skin  of  a  clear  red  and  white,  which  the  summer  sun 
had  simply  darkened  into  manliness.  His  eye,  of  a  lively  and 
intelligent  blue,  might  have  denoted  a  rather  preponderating 
playfulness  of  temper,  but  for  the  sterner  expression  of  his 
mouth,  the  lines  of  whicli  were  more  angular  than  round,  the 
lips  beuig  too  thin  for  softness,  and,  when  compressed,  indicathig 
a  severe  directness  of  purpose,  which  the  gentler  expression  of 
his  other  features  failed  entirely  to  qualify.  He  had  a  lofty 
forehead,  broad,  intellectual  and  contemplative.  His  hair,  which 
was  of  a  dark  brown,  was  long,  and,  like  his  beard,  had  been 
suffered  to  remain  untrimmed,  possibly  as  much  in  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  necessity  as  of  taste.  We  have  already  inti- 
mated that  the  stranger  was  youthful.     He  had  probably  beheld 
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some  t\vcnty-fi^•o  or  thirty  summers,  though  it  may  ho  that 
premature  toils  and  trials  had  anticipated  the  work  of  time,  and 
made  liim  seem  somewhat  older  than  he  really  was.  He  had, 
in  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  face,  the  apjiearance  of  one  who  had 
just  arrived  at  the  equal  maturity  of  mind  and  body. 

His  dress  was  simple,  and  characterized  by  as  little  pretension 
as  could  possibly  be  found  in  one  who  was  not  only  young,  but 
evidently  in  the  military.  In  its  material  and  make  it  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  ordinary  woodmen  of  the  country.-  His 
pantaloons  consisted  of  a  dark  blue  homespun,  the  legs  being 
wrapped  in  leggings  of  a  somewhat  coarser  texture  and  darker 
hue.  From  these  the  original  dye  had  been  obliterated  in 
blotches,  here  and  there ;  or  so  obscu)-ed  by  stains  from  the  yel- 
low waters  of  the  swamp,  with  which  the  wearer  had  been  so 
recently  familiar,  that  it  would  require  a  very  discriminating  eye 
to  determine  at  a  glance  of  what  color  they  originally  were.  A 
hunting-shirt  of  a  deeper  blue  than  that  of  his  under  clothes,  and 
perhaps  of  better  material,  which  reached  midway  between  his 
hips  and  knees,  completed  the  essential  parts  of  his  costmne. 
This  portion  of  the  dress  was  evidently  made  with  some  regard 
to  the  shape,  and,  possibly,  the  tastes  of  the  wearer;  a  matter 
not  so  certainly  clear  in  the  case  of  the  pantaloons.  It  fitted 
closely,  without  a  wrinkle,  and  displayed  the  symmetry  and 
muscle  of  his  form  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  It  had 
been  ornamented,  it  would  seem,  in  better  days,  with  a  deep 
fringe  of  a  color  somewhat  more  showy  than  that  of  the  gar- 
ment ;  but  of  this  only  a  few  occasional  traces  now  remained, 
to  testify,  much  more  effectually,  to  the  trials  through  which  it 
had  passed,  than  its  own  former  brightness  and  integrity.  The 
little  cape  which  surmounted  the  coat,  and  fell  back  upon  the 
shoulders,  had  fared  rather  more  fortunately  than  the  rest  of 
the  ganneut,  and  fonned  no  unseemly  finish  to  the  general  fit- 
nes.s  of  the  costume ;  particularly  as  the  -nearer,  with  a  better 
taste  than  prevailed  then,  or  has  prevailed  since,  had  freed  his 
neck  from  all  the  buckram  restraints  of  gorget,  cravat,  or  stock 
— bandages  which  fetter  the  movements  of  the  head,  without 
increasing  its  dignity  or  cctinfort.  Enough  of  the  broad  sun- 
burned bosom  was  revealed  by  the  open  shiit  in  front,  to  display 
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that  classic  superiority  of  air  of  which  modern  fashions  almost 
wholly  deprive  the  nohlest  aspect.  Upon  his  head,  without 
shading  his  brow,  rested  a  cap  of  otter-skin,  rude  and  ample  in 
its  make,  the  work,  most  probably,  of  some  favorite  slave.  A 
small  yellow  crescent,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  button,  looped 
up  one  of  the  sides  in  the  centre,  and  might,  on  occasion,  have 
sustained  a  feather.  Plain  moccasins  of  buckskin,  the  original 
yellow  of  which  had  been  entirely  lost  in  the  more  doubtftj 
colors  acquired  in  the  swamp,  completed  the  externals  of  his 
dress.  It  may  be  added  that  he  wore  no  visible  armor ;  but 
once,  as  he  stooped  to  fasten  his  skiff  beside  the  shore,  the  butt 
of  a  heavy  pistol  might  have  been  seen  protruding  from  beneath 
the  thick  folds  of  his  hunting-shirt.  From  the  unnatural  ftillness 
of  the  opposite  breast,  it  would  not  be  rash  to  conjecture  that 
this  weapon  of  war  was  not  without  its  fellow. 

The  stranger  ascended  from  the  banks  and  made  hisway  toward 
the  foot  of  the  heights,  that,  skirting  the  northern  edges  of  the 
Wateree,  conduct  the  eye  of  the  spectator  to  the  lofty  summits 
.of  the  Santee  hills  beyond.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  person, 
whose  answering  signal  he  had  heard,  and,  who  had  evidently 
been  for  some  time  expecting  him.  This  was  a  man  of  middle 
size,  stout,  well-made,  coarse  in  feature,  strong  of  limb,  active 
of  movement,  apparently  without  the  refining  influences  of  society 
and  education,  and  evidently  from  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
Let  not  this  phrase,  however,  be  understood  to  signify  anything 
base  or  unbecoming.  Though  a  poor  man,  our  new  acquaintance 
was  not  the  work  of  one  of  nature's  journeymen,  fashioned  when 
the  "master  hand"  was  weary.  With  head  and  feet  equally 
bare,  he  carried  the  one  with  a  virtuous  crectness  that  could  not  be 
well  misunderstood ;  while  the  other  were  set  down  with  the 
freedom  and  fearlessness  of  a  man  conscious  that  he  walked  the 
soil  of  his  native  land  in  the  full  performance  of  the  equal  duties 
of  the  patriot  and  warrior.  In  this  hand  he  grasped  a  rifle  of 
inuiioderate  length,  the  fractured  stock  of  which,  lashed  together 
with  buckskin  thongs,  bore  tokens  of  hard  usage  in  more  respects 
than  one. 

The  unquestionable  poverty  of  this  man's  condition — which, 
indeed,  was  that  of  the  whole  American  army — did  not  seem 
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to  have  any  effect  tipon  his  depoi-tment  or  to  give  him  any  un- 
easiness. He  seemed  not  to  know  that  his  gannents  suffered 
from  any  peculiar  deficiencies ;  and  never  did  the  language  of  a 
light  heart  declare  itself  with  so  little  reservation  from  a  blue 
eye  and  a  good-natured  physiognomy.  The  shght  cloud  of  anx- 
iety which  hung  at  moments  above  his  brow,  and  which  gather- 
ed there  in  consequence  of  cares  of  no  ordinary  kind,  could  not 
long,  at  any  time,  withstand  the  buoyant  action  of  the  cheerful 
spirit  within.  This  constantly  shone  out  from  his  face,  and 
spoke  aloud  in  the  clear,  ringing  tones  of  his  manly  and  not 
unmusical  accents.  Drawing  nigh  to  our  first  acquaintance,  he 
grasped  his  hand  with  the  joyous  look  in  a  warm  manner  of  one 
who  felt,  in  the  meeting  with  his  comrade,  something  of  a  senti- 
ment far  stronger  than  that  which  governs  the  ordinary  friend- 
ships among  men.  Nor  was  the  manner  of  his  comrade  less 
decided,  though,  perhaps,  more  quiet  and  subdued.  The  be- 
havior of  the  twain  was  that  of  an  intimacy  unbroken  from 
boyhood,  and  made  mutually  confident  by  the  exercise  of  trusts 
which  had  been  kept  equally  sacred  by  both  the  parties. 

"  Well,  Clarence,  I'am  glad  you've  come.  I've  been  waiting 
for  you  a'most  two  hours.  And  how  goes  it  in  the  swamp — 
and  did  you  git  the  letters  ?" 

"  I  did  :  all's  well  with  us — pretty  much  as  when  you  left. 
But  how  with  you.  Jack  1  What  news  do  you  bring  ?  Is  the 
coast  clear — have  the  light  troops  gone  in?" 

"  Well,  I  reckon  I  may  say  yes.  Greene's  drawed  off  from 
Camden  sence  the  brush  at  Hobkirk's,  and  there's  no  telling 
jest  now  which  way  he's  going.  As  for  Marion,  you  know  its 
never  easy  to  say  where  to  look  for  him.  Lee's  gone  down  on 
the  s'arcli  somewhere  below,  and  we're  all  to  be  up  and  busy  at 
short  notice.  I  hear  tell  of  great  things  to  do.  Our  gin'ral, 
Sumter,  is  in  motion,  and  picking  up  stragglers  along  the  Cataw- 
ba. I  reckon  he'll  soon  be  down,  and  then  gallop's  the  word. 
Something  too  I  hear  of  Colonel  Tom  Taylor  at  Granby,  and — " 

"  Enough,  enough.  Jack ;  but  you  say  nothing  of  Butler  and 
his  men?  Are  they  out  of  the  way — are  they  off?  If  you 
know  nothing  about  him — " 

"  Wgll,  I  reckon  they're  at  Granby  by  this  time.    "They've 
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given  up  tlie  hunt  as  a  bad  job.  I  saw  Joe  Clinch,  one  of  his 
troop,  only  two  days  ago,  and  gin  him  a  sort  of  hint  Ihnt  the 
cliap  they  were  after  was  more  like  to  be  found  above  the 
Congaree  than  in  these  parts.  '  For  what's  to  s;i.ve  him,'  I  said 
to  Joe,  '  down  here  in  this  neighborhood,  where  we're  all  tiiie 
blue,  and  he  a  iirehot  toiy  ?'  That  was  a  good  reason  for 
Clinch  and  all  I  is  troop,  I  reckon.  They  tnk  it  for  one,  and  by 
peep  of  dawn,  they  were  streaking  it  along  the  river  road. 
They've  got  to  '  Ninety-Six,'  by  this  time,  and  even  if  they 
ha'u't,  it's  all  the  same  to  us.     They're  out  of  your  way.'' 

"  But  you  did  wrong,  John  Bannister,  in  saying  that  Edward 
Conway  was  a  tory.     He  himself  denies  it." 

"  Well,  Clarence,  that's  true,  but  I  don't  see  that  his  deny- 
ing it  makes  much  difference.  It's  natural  enough  that  a  man 
should  say  he's  no  tory  when  he's  in  a  whig  camp.  The  vartuo 
of  a  whole  skin  depends  upon  it.  There's  a  chance  of  broken 
bonee  if  he  says  otherwise,  which  Ned  Conway  ain't  a  going  to 
resk." 

"At  least,  for  my  sake,  John  Bannister,  give  Edward  Conway 
the  benefit  of  your  doubts,"  replied  the  other,  with  an  expression 
of  grave  displeasure  on  his  countenance.  "  We  do  not  know 
that  he  is  a  tory,  and  the  best  of  men  have  been  the  victims  of 
unjust  suspicion.  I  must  repeat  that  you  did  wrong,  if  you  loved 
me,  in  calling  liim  by  such  a  name.'' 

"Ah,  Clarence,  he's  your  hafe-brother,  and  that's  the  reason 
j-ou  ain't  willing  to  believe  anything  agin  him ;  but  I'm  dub'ous 
1  said  notliing  worse  than  the  truth  when  I  told  Clinch  he  was 
a  tory.  I'm  sure  the  proofs  agin  him  would  have  hung  up  many 
a  tall  chap  like  himself." 

"No  more.  Jack  Bannister — no  more,"  said  the  other,  gloom- 
ily. "  It  is  enough  that  he  is  my  brother.  I  am  not  willing 
to  examine  his  demerits.  I  know,  and  acknowledge  to  you, 
that  many  things  in  his  conduct  look  suspicious ;  still  I  prefer 
to  believe  his  word — his  solemn  oath — against  all  idle  reports — • 
reports,  which  are  half  the  time  slanders,  and  \\'hich  have  de- 
stroyed, I  verily  believe,  many  lives  and  characters  as  worthy 
las  our  own.  You  know  that  I  have  no  reason  to  love  Edward 
Conway.   We  have  never  been  fiiends,  and  I  have  no  partialities 
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in  hie  favor.  Still,  he  is  the  son  of  my  father,  and  I  am  hound 
to  defend  him  while  I  remain  vinconvinced  of  his  treachery.  I 
am  only  afraid  that  I  am  too  willing  to  heheve  what  is  said  in 
his  prejudice.  But  this  I  will  not  believe  so  long  as  I  can  help 
it.  He  solemnly  assures  me  he  has  never  joined  the  tones.  He 
would  scarcely  swear  to  a  falsehood." 

"  Well,  that's  the  same  question,  Clarence,  only  in  another 
language.  The  man  that  would  act  a  lie,  wouldn't  stop  very 
long  to  swear  to  one.  Now,  if  Edward  Conway  didn't  jine  the 
tones,  who  did  he  jine  ?  He  didn't  jine  us,  did  he  ?  Did  he 
swear  to  that,  Clarence  V 

"  No !  no  !     Would  to  God  he  could !" 

"  Well,  then,  what  is  it  that  he  does  say  ]  I'm  a-thinking 
that  it's  good  doctrine  to  believe,  in  times  like  these,  that  the 
man  that  ain't  with  us  is  agin  us.  Let  him  show  what  he  did 
witli  himself  sence  the  fall  of  Charleston.  He  wam't  there.  You 
don't  see  his  name  on  the  list  of  prisoners — you  don't  hear  of 
his  parole,  and  you  know  he's  never  beeu  exchanged.  It 
mought  be  that  he  went  in  the  British  regiments  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  carried  a  smart  chance  of  our  people,  that 
wouldn't  ha'  got  any  worse  character  by  taking  to  the  swamps 
as  we  did.     Does  he  say  that  he  went  there  ?" 

"He  does  not — he  declines  giving  any  account  of  himself; 
but  still  denies,  most  solemnly, -that  he  ever  joined  the  tones." 

"  I'm  mightly  afeard,  Clarence — now,  don't  be  angry  at  what 
I'm  a-going  to  say — but  I'm  mightly  afeard  Edward  Conway 
ain't  telling  you  the  truth.  I  wouldn't  let  .him  go  free — I'd 
hold  him  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  and  keep  watch  upon  him.  Yoix've 
saved  him  when  he  didn't  desarve  to  be  saved  by  anybody,  and 
least  of  all  by  you ;  —  and  you  have  a  sort  of  natcral  right  to  do 
with  him  jest  as  you  think  proper  and  reasonable.  I'm  for  your 
keeping  him,  like  any  other  prisoner,  and  counting  him  in  at  the 
next  exchange.  He'll  go  for  somebody  that'll  pull  trigger  for 
his  country." 

"  Impossible  !  How  can  you  give  me  such  counsel  ?  No,  no. 
Jack,  let  him  be  all  that  you  think  liim,  the  tory  and  the  traitor, 
still  he  comes  from  my  father's  loins,  and  though  another  mother 
gave  us  suck,  yet  I  feel  that  I  should  defend  him  as  a  brother, 
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though  he  may  not  be  altogether  one.    He  shall  suffer  no  harm 
at  hands  of  mine." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  say  he  ought.  To  keep  him  under 
a  strong  thumb  and  forefinger — to  keep  him,  as  I  may  say, 
OBt  of  mischief  and  out  of  danger  till  the  time  of  exchange 
comes  round,  won't  be  to  do  him  any  harm.  It's  only  one  way 
of  feeding  a  mouth  that,  mought  be,  couldn't  feed  itself  so  well 
in  these  tough  times ;  and  taking  a  little  Jalnaica  from  other 
mouths  that  mought  like  it  jest  as  well,  and  desarve  it  a  great 
deal  better." 

"  What,  Jack,  do  you  begrudge  Edward  Conway  the  pitifit 
fare  which  we  can  give  him  in  the  swamp  ?  You  are  strangely 
altered.  Jack,  toward  him.  You  were  once  his  playmate  in  boy 
hood  as  well  as  mine." 

"  Yes,  Clarence,  and  'twas  then,  so  far  back  as  them  same 
days  of  our  boyhood — and  they  were  mighty  sweet  days,  too,  I 
tell  you — that  I  found  him  out,  and  I'arned  to  mistrust  him. 
God  knows,  Clarence,  and  you  ought  to  know  too,  that  Jack 
Bannister  would  like,  if  he  could,  all  the  flesh  and  blood  in  this 
world  that  was  ever  a  kin  to  your'n.  I  tried  mighty  hard  to 
love  Ned  Conway  as  I  loved  you,  but  it  was  like  fighting  agin 
natur'.  I  tried  my  best,  but  couldn't  make  it  out  with  all  my 
trying ;  and  when  I  caught  him  in  that  business  of  the  dock 
tailed  horse — " 

"Do  not  remind  me  of  these  iij'ters,  njw,  JmjS.,  I'm  afraia 
I  remember  them  too  well  already.-' 

"You're  only  too  good  for  him,  Clarence.  I  somshow  almost 
think  he  ain't  natcrally  even  a  half-brother  of  your'n  any  how. 
You  don't  look  like  him ;  neither  eye,  nor  mouth,  nor  nose,  nor 
chin,  nor  hair,  nor  forehead — all's  different  as  ef  you  ha'd  come 
from  any  two  families  that  lived  at  opposite  eends  of  the  river, 
and  never  seed  one  another.  But,  as  you  say,  I  won't  'mind  you 
of  any  matters  that  yon  don't  want  to  hear  about.  Them  days  is 
over  with  me,  and  with  him  ;  and  so  I'll  shut  up  on  that  subject 
As  for  begrudging  him  the  bread  and  bacon,  and  the  drop  of  Ja- 
maica, sioh  as  we  git  in  the  swamp  yonder — well,  I  won't  say 
nothing,  because,  you  see,  I  can't  somehow  think  you  meant  to 
S4y  what  you  did.    All  that  I  do  say,  Clarence,  is,  that  I  wish  1 
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had  enough  to  give  liim  that  would  persuade  him  to  show  clean 
hands  to  his  friends  and  blood-kin,  and  come  out  for  his  coimtry, 
like  evtry  man  that  has  a  man's  love  for  the  airth  that  raised 
him." 

"  I  know  you  mean  him  no  wrong,  Jack,  and  me  no  pain, 
when  you  adyisc  me  thus :  but  my  word  is  pledged  to  Edward 
Conway,  and  I  \A\\  keep  it,  though  I  perish." 

"  And  don't  I  t  -.11  you  to  keep  it,  Clarence  ?  You  promised 
to  save  him  from  Butler's  men,  that  was  a-hunting  him  ;  and 
what  better  way  than  to  keep  him  close  from  sight ;  for,  if  he 
once  gits  a-going  agin,  and  they  find  his  tracks,  it  won't  be  your 
boldness  or  my  quickness  that'll  git  him  into  the  swamp  so 
easily.  If  Butler's  men  hadn't  been  up-countrymen,  that  didn't 
onderstand  swamp  edication,  no  how,  he  wouldn't  have  had  such 
a  quiet  time  of  it  where  we  put  him.  Well,  you've  done  what 
you  promised,  and  what,  I  reckon,  every  man  was  bound  to  do 
by  his  blood-kin.  You've  saved  him  from  his  inemies ;  but 
there's  no  need  you  should  give  him  your  best  nag  that  he  may 
gallop  full-speed  into  then-  pastures.  Now,  that's  what  you're 
a-thinking  to  do.  And  why  should  you  ?  If  he  ain't  a  tory,  and 
hasn't  been  one,  why  shouldn't  he  be  a  whig  ?  Why  shouldn't 
he  do  what  he  ought  to  ha'  done  five  years  ago — ^^jine  Sumter's 
men,  or  Marion's  men,  or  Pickins'  men,  or  any  men  that's  up 
for  the  country — and  run  his  bullets  with  a  tory's  name  to 
each  ?  I  don't  think  Ned  Conway  a  coward,  no  how,  and  when 
he  won't  come  out  for  his  country,  at  a  pushing  time  like  this,  I 
can't  help  considering  him  a  mighty  suspicious  friend," 

"  Enough,  Jack ;  the  more  you  speak,  and  I  think,  of  this 
matter,  the  more  unhappy  it  makes  me,"  replied  the  other.  "  If 
I  dared  to  think,  I  should  probably  come  to  more  serious  con- 
clusions than  yourself  on  the  subject  of  my  brother's  conduct ; 
which,  I  confess  is  altogether  inscrutable.  I  have  only  one 
course  before  me,  and  that  is  to  set  him  free,  even  as  he  desires, 
and  let  him  choose  his  own  route  hence  forward.  I  have  not 
spared  argument  to  persuade  him  to  our  ranks,  and  he  holds  out 
some  hopes  to  me,  that  when  he  has  finished  certain  private 
business  he  will  do  so." 

"  Private  business  !     Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  us  !     How  can  a 
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body  talk  of  private  biisiness,  when  throat- cutting  is  so  public? 
— Wlieu  there's  a  sort  of  Injin  bounty  for  sculps,  and  it  takes 
more  than  a  man's  two  hands  to  keep  his  own  skin  and  teeth 
from  going  off,  where  they  are  worth  th^ir  weight  in  gold  ?  Pri- 
vate business !  Look  you,  Clarence,  did  you  think  to  ask  him 
when  he  had  last  seen  Miss  Flora  Middleton  1 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  returned  the  other,  abmptly,  and  with  some 
impatience  in  his  manner.  "  Why  should  1  ask  him  that  ?  I 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  particular  reason  for 
seeing  her  at  this,  or  at  any  other  time  ' 

"  Now,  Clarence,  you  needn't  be  telling  me  that,  when  I  know 
so  much  better.  I  know  that  if  he  hasn't  a  reason  for  seeing 
her,  he's  always  had  a  mighty  strong  wish  that  way ;  and  as  for 
your  own  feelin's.  Lord  bless  you,  Clarence,  it's  no  fault  of 
your'n,  if  every  second  man  in  the  regiment  don't  know  the  soft 
place  in  the  colonel's  heart  by  this  time,  and  can't  put  his  finger 
on  it  whenever  he  ple.ises.  If  you  love  Flora  Middleton  there's 
no  hann  in  it ;  and  if  Edward  Ccmway  loves  her  too —  " 

He  paused,  and  locked  at  his  companion  with  the  air  of  one 
who  is  doubtful  of  the  effect  of  that  which  he  has  already  said. 

"  Well !     What  then  1"  demanded  the  other. 

"  Why,  only,  there's  no  harm,  perhaps,  in  that  either." 

"Ay,  but  there  is,  John  Bannister,  and  you  know  it;"  cried 
the  other,  almost  fiercely.  "Edward  Conway  knew  that  I 
loved  Flora  Middleton  long  before  he  had  ever  seen  her." 

"  Very  true  ;  but  that's  no  good  reason  why  he  shouldn't  love 
her  when  he  did  see  her,  Clarence." 

"  But  it  is  good  reason  why  he  should  not  seek  her  with  his 
love." 

"  I  reckon,  Clarence,  he  don't  much  stand  upon  such  a  rea- 
son. There's  nothhig  brotherly  in  love  matters,  Clarence ;  and 
even  if  there  was,  Ned  Conway  is  about  the  last  person  to 
make  much  count  of  it." 

"He  does — he  shall!  Nay,  on  this  point  I  have  his  assu- 
rance. He  tells  me  tliat  he  has  not  sought  her —  ho  has  not 
seen  her  for  months." 

"  And  did  Edward  Conway  really  tell  you  so,  Clarence  1" 

"  He  did  —it  was  almost  his  last  assurance  when  I  left  him." 
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"  Then  he  told  you  a  most  despisahle  and  abominable  lie. 
He  has  seen  her  within  the  last  three  weeks." 

"  Ha  !  how  know  you  1" 

"  From  little  Joe,  the  blacksmith,  that  was  down  by  Watson't 
before  it  was  taken  from  the  British.  Little  Joe  went  with  him 
to  Brier  Park,  and  saw  him  and  Miss  Flora  in  the  piazza  to- 
gether." 

The  young  man  clutched  the  butt  of  the  pistol  in  his  bo8om 
with  a  convulsive  grasp,  but  soon  relaxed  it.  He  struck  his 
forehead,  the  next  moment,  with  liis  open  palm,  then  Btrode 
away  from  his  cfimpaniou,  as  if  to  conceal  the  emotion  which  he 
covdd  not  so  easily  overcome. 

"Well,"  he.  exclaimed,  returning,  "1  had  a  strange  fear — I 
know  not  why — that  there  was  something  insincere  in  his  as- 
surance. He  made  it  voluntarily  —  we  l)ad  not  named  her — 
and  even  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  something  in  his  face  which 
troubled  me,  and  made  me  doubtful  of  his  truth.  But  he  will  go 
too  far — he  will  try  the  force  of  blood  beyond  its  patience." 

"  There's  notliing,  Clarence,  in  the  shape  of  licking  that  rich 
a  person  don't  desan'e.  I  followed  out  more  of  his  crooks  than 
one,  years  ago,  when  there  was  no  war ;  and  he  had  all  the 
tricks  of  a  tory  even  then." 

"  That  he  sliould  basely  lie  to  me,  and  at  such  a  moment ! 
When  I  had  risked  life  to  save  him  ! — When  ! — ibut  let  me  not 
grow  foolish.  Enough,  that  I  know  him  and  suspect  him.  He 
shall  find  that  I  know  him.  He  shall  see  that  he  can  not  again 
cheat  me  with  loving  language  and  a  Judas  kiss." 

"  Ah,  Clarence,  but  you  can  cheat  yourself.  He  knows  how 
quick  you  are  to  believe ;  and  when  he  puts  on  them  sweet 
looks,  and  talks  so  many  smooth  words,  and  makes  b'lieve  he's 
all  humility,  and  how  sorry  he  is  for  what  he's  done,  and  how 
willing  he  is  to  do  better — and  all  he  wants  is  a  little  time — as  if 
ever  a  man  wanted  time  to  get  honest  in  !  Look  you,  Clarence, 
you're  my  colonel,  and  what's  more,  I'm  your  friend — you  know 
I  love  you,  Clarence,  better  than  one  man  ever  loved  another, 
and  jest  as  well  as  Jonathan  ever  loved  David,  as  we  read  in 
the  good  book ;  but,  with  all  my  love  for  you,  Clarence,  d — n 
my  splinters,  if  you  let  Ned  Conway  cheat  you  any  longer  with 
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his  sweet  words  and  sugar  promises,  I'll  cut  loose  from  you  with 
a  jerk  that'll  tear  every  j'int  out  of  the  socket.  I  won't  be  the 
friend  of  no  man  that  lets  himself  be  cheated.  As  for  hating 
Ned  Oonway,  as  you  sometimes  say  I  do,  there,  I  say,  you're 
clean  mistaken.  I  don't  hate  him — I  mistrust  him.  I've  tried 
mighty  hard  to  love  liim,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me.  You  know 
how  much  I've  done  to  save  him  from  Butler's  men ;  but  I  saved 
him  on  your  account,  not  because  I  think  he  desarves  to  be 
saved.  I'm  dub'ous  that  lie  is  a  tory,  and  a  rank  tory  too,  if 
the  truth  was  known,  jest  as  they  charge  it  upon  him.  I'm 
dub'oufl  he'll  jine  the  British  as  soon  as  lie  can  git  a  chance ; 
and  I'm  more  than  dub'ous,  that,  if  you  don't  git  before  him  to 
your  mother's  plantation,  and  run  tlic  niggers  into  the  swamp 
out  of  his  roach,  he'll  not  leave  you  the  hair  of  one — he'll  have 
'em  off  to  Charleston  by  some  of  his  fellows,  and  then  to  the 
West  Injies,  before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson,  or  what's 
a'moat  a«  easy.  Jack  Banni.ster.  There's  another  person  I  think 
you  ought  to  see  about,  and  that's  Miss  Flora.  Either  you  love 
her,  or  you  don't  love  her.  Now,  if  you  love  her,  up  and  at 
her,  at  once,  with  all  your  teeth  sot,  as  if  you  had  said  it  with 
an  oath  ;  for  though  I  know  this  ain't  no  time  to  be  a-wiving  and 
a-courting,  yet,  when  the  varmints  is  a-prowling  about  the  poul- 
try-yard, it's  no  more  than  sense  to  look  after  tlie  speckled  pullet. 
Take  a  fool's  wisdom  for  once,  and  have  an  eye  to  both  eends 
of  the  road.  Go  over  to  the  plantation,  and  when  you're  that', 
you  can  steal  a  chance  to  cross  over  to  Middleton's.  It's  my 
notion  you'll  find  Ned  Conway  at  one  place  or  t'other." 

"I'll  think  of  it,"  said  Clarence,  in  .subdued  tones;  "mean- 
time, do  you  take  the  canoe  back  to  the  island  and  bring  him 
out.     The  horses  are  in  readiness  ?" 

"  Yes,  behind  the  hill.  I  '11  bring  him  o\it  if  you  say  so, 
Clarence  ;  but  it 's  not  too  late  to  think  better  of  it.  He 's  safe, 
for  all  parties,  where  he  is." 

"No,  no,  Jack;  I've  promised  him.  I'll  keep  my  promise. 
Let  him  go.  I  fear  that  he  has  deceived  me.  I  fear  that  he 
will  still  deceive  me.  Still  I  will  save  him  from  his  enemies, 
and  suppress  my  own  suspicious.  It  will  be  only  the  worse  foi 
him  if  he  does  me  wrong  hereafter." 
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'  Clarence,  if  he  turns  out  to  be  a  tory,  what  '11  our  men  say 
to  hear  you  harbored  him  1" 

"  Say  !  — perhaps,  that  I  am  no  better." 

"No,  no!  they  can't  say  that — they  sha'n't  say  it,  when 
Jack  Bannister  is  nigh  enough  to  hear,  and  to  send  his  hammer 
into  the  long  jaws  that  talk  sich  foolishness  ;  but  they  '11  think 
it  mighty  strange,  Clarence." 

"  Hardly,  Jack,  when  they  recollect  that  he  is  my  father's 
son." 

"Ah,  Lord,  there's  mighty  few  of  us  got  brothers  in  theeo 
times  in  Carolina.  A  man's  best  brother  now-a-days  is  the 
thing  he  fights  with.  His  best  friend  is  his  rifle.  You  may  call 
his  jack-knife  a  first-cousin,  and  his  t'wo  pistols  his  eldest  sons ; 
and  even  then,  there 's  no  telling  whicli  of  them  all  is  going  to 
fail  him  first,  or  whether  any  one  among  'em  will  stick  by  him 
till  the  scratch  is  over.  Edward  Conway,  to  my  thinking, 
Clarence,  was  never  a  brother  of  your'n,  if  '  brother'  has  any 
meaning  of  '  friend'  in  it." 

"  Enough,  enough.  Jack.  Leave  me  now,  and  bring  him 
forth.  I  will  do  what  I  promised,  whatever  may  be  my  doubts. 
I  will  guide  him  on  his  way,  and  with  this  night's  work  acquit 
myself  of  all  obligations  to  him.  When  we  next  meet,  it  shall 
be  on  such  terms  as  shall  for  ever  clear  up  the  shadows  that 
stand  between  us.  Away,  now  ! — it  will  be  dark  in  two  hours, 
and  we  have  little  time  to  waste.  The  storm  which  threatens 
08  vill  be  favorable  to  his  flight." 
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CHAPIER   III. 

THE    RETROSPECT  —  THE    FUQITITE. 

The  dialogue  between  the  two  friends,  which  has  just  If'eu 
given,  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
situation  uf  die  parties.  We  have  not  aimed  to  describe  the 
manner  of  this  dialogue,  preferring  infinitely  that  the  interlocu- 
tors should  speak  entirely  for  themselves.  It  may  he  stated  in 
this  place,  however,  that,  throughout  the  interview,  the  sturdy 
counsellor,  whose  honest  character  and  warm  friendship  consti- 
tuted his  perfect  claim  to  speak  unreservedly  to  his  superior, 
betrayed  a  dogged  determination  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
disposition  which  the  latter  had  resolved  to  make  of  one  whom 
ho  was  pleased  to  consider  in  some  sort  a  prisoner.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  the  younger  of  the  two,  whom  we  have  known  by 
tlie  name  of  Clarence  Conway,  and  who  held  a  colonel's  com- 
mand over  one  of  those  roving  bodies  of  whig  militia,  which 
were  to  be  found  at  this  period  in  every  district  of  the  state — 
though  resolute  to  release  his  brother  from  the  honorable  custody 
in  which  circvunstances  had  placed  him — still  seemed  to  regret 
the  necessity  by  which  he  was  prompted  to  this  proceeding. 
There  were  various  feelings  contending  for  mastery  iu  his  bosom. 
While  he  did  not  believe  in  the  charges  of  political  treachery 
by  which  his  half-brother  was  stigmatized,  he  was  yet  anything 
but  satisfied  that  his  purposes  were  politically  honest  or  honor- 
able. Equally  dubious  with  his  companion  on  the  subject  of 
Edward  Conway's  principles,  he  was  yet  not  prepared  to  believe 
in  the  imputation  which  had  been  cast  upon  his  performances. 
He  suspected  him,  not  of  fighting  for  the  enemy,  but  of  the 
meaner  and  less  daring  employment,  of  speculating  in  the 
necessities  9f  the  country  ;  and,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  craftily 
availing  himself  of  its  miseries  and  wants,  to  realize  that  wealth, 
the  passion  for  which  constituted,  he  well  knew,  a  leading  and 
greedy  appetite  in  the  character  of  his  kinsman. 
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Clarence  Conway  was  the  j-oungest  son  of  a  gentlemen  who 
came  from  the  West  Indies,  bringing  with  him  an  only  child — 
then  an  infant — tlie  fruit  of  a  first  marriage  with  a  lady  of  Bar- 
badoes,  who  died  in  bringing  it  into  the  world.  The  graceful 
form,  pleasing  manners,  and  varied  intelligence  of  this  gentle- 
man, gained  him  the  favor  of  a  young  lady  of  the  Congaree,  who 
became  his  ivife.  One  son,  our  hero,  was  bom  to  this  union ; 
and  his  eyes  had  scarcely  opened  upon  the  light,  when  his 
fatlier  fell  a  victim  to  fever,  whicli  he  caught  in  consequence  of 
some  rash  exposure  among  the  swamps  of  the  low  country. 
The  infant,  Clarence,  became  the  favorite  of  his  grandparents, 
by  whom  he  was  finally  adopted.  He  thus  became  tlie  heir  of 
possessions  of  a  vastucss  and  value  infinitely  beyond  those 
which,  by  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  necessarily  accrued  to  bis 
half-brother. 

The  anxiety  of  Edward  Conway  to  be  the  actual  possessor 
of  his  riglits,  became  so  obvious  to  all  eyes,  that  Mrs.  Conway 
yielded  him  early  possession,  soon  after  her  husband's  death, 
and  retired  to  one  of  the  plantations  which  had  descended  from 
her  father  to  her  son.  Edward  Conway  did  not  long  retain  the 
estate  left  him  by  his  father.  He  was  sagacious  or  fortunate 
enough  to  sell  it,  and  realize  its  value  in  money,  before  the 
strifes  of  the  Revolution  became  inevitable.  With  the  conquest 
of  Carolina  by  the  British,  he  almost  disappeared  from  sight ; 
but  not  until  himself  and  half-brother  had  already  come  into 
conflict  on  grounds  which  did  not  involve  any  reference  to  the 
politics  of  the  country.  This  collision  between  them  was  of  such 
a  nature — already  hinted  at  in  the  previous  chapter — as  to 
bring  into  active  exercise  the  anger  of  the  one,  and  the  dissimu- 
lation of  the  other.  To  Clarence  Conway,  therefore,  the  unfre- 
quent  appearance  of  Edward  afforded  but  little  discontent.  The 
late  return  of  the  latter,  under  circumstances  of  suspicion  — 
under  imputations  of  political  treachery,  and  accusations  of  crime 
— now  bewildered  the  more  frank  and  passionate  youtb,  who 
lamented  nothing  half  so  much  as  to  be  compelled  to  call  him 
kinsman.  He  knew  the  wilfulness  of  heart  which  characterized 
him,  and  dreaded  lest  he  should  abuse,  in  a  respect  purely  per- 
sonal, the  freedom  which  he  was  about  to  confer  upon  him.    His 
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own  ability  to  follow,  and  to  watch  tlie  object  of  his  suspicions, 
was  very  limited  at  this  period.  His  movements  were  governed 
by  liis  military  position,  by  jn-ndcnce,  and  certain  other  relations 
of  a  more  private  nature,  which  shall  be  considered  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

With  no  such  restraints  as  these,  and  once  more  safe  from  the 
dangers  which  had  compelled  him  to  seek  shelter  at  the  hands 
of  his  brother  in  the  swamp,  the  future  conduct  of  Edward 
Conway  filled  the  mind  of  Clarence  with  many  apprehensions ; 
the  more  strongly  felt,  since  his  falsehood,  in  a  particular  re- 
spect, had  been  revealed  by  his  companion.  There  was,  as  the 
latter  had  phrased  it,  a  weak  or  tender  spot  in  the  bosom  of 
Clarence  Conway,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  everything  of 
evil,  should  Edward  prove  false  to  certain  pledges  which  he  had 
voluntarily  made,  and  proceed  to  a  dishonorable  use  of  his 
liberty.  But  it  was  a  point  of  honor  with  him  not  to  recede 
from  his  own  pledges ;  nor  to  forbear,  because  of  a  revival  of 
old  suspicions,  the  perfonnauces  to  which  they  had  bound  him. 
Yet,  in  the  brief  hoiu-  that  followed  the  departure  of  Jack  Ban- 
nister, how  much  would  his  young  commander  have  given,  could 
he  have  taken  his  counsel — could  he  have  kept,  as  a  prisoner 
that  person  whose  passions  he  well  knew,  and  whose  dissimula- 
tion he  feared.  He  thus  nearly  argued  himself  into  the  convic- 
tion— not  a  difficult  one  at  that  period — that  it  was  his  pubUc 
duty  to  arrest  and  arraign,  as  a  criminal  to  his  coimtry,  the  per- 
son against  whom  the  proofs  were  so  strikingly  presumptive. 

As  he  reflected  upon  this  subject,  it  seemed  to  astonish  even 
himself,  the  degree  of  criminality  which  he  was  now  willing  to 
attach  to  his  kinsman's  conduct.  How  was  it  that  he  had  be- 
come so  generally  suspected  1  How  easy,  if  he  were  able,  to 
prove  his  fidelity  ?  Why  was  he  absent  from  the  field  ?  Where 
had  he  been  ?  Though  proof  was  wanting  to  show  that  he  had 
been  active  in  the  British  cause,  yet  none  was  necessary  to  show 
that  he  had  been  wholly  inactive  for  the  American.  More  than 
once,  in  the  interval  which  followed  from  the  first  futile  attempts 
to  the  final  and  successful  invasion  of  the  state,  by  the  enemy, 
had  Clarence  sought  him,  to  stimulate  his  patriotism,  and  urge  him 
to  the  field      All  their  conferences  were  devoted  to  this  object 
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tte  youth  sometimes  assuming  a  language  in  the  controversy, 
■which  nothing  but  the  purity  of  his  patriotism  and  his  own 
obvious  disinterestedness,  could  have  justified  from  the  lips  of  a 
younger  brother. 

But  his  exhortations  fell  upon  unheeding  ears — his  arguments 
in  barren  places  There  were  no  fruits  Edward  Conway 
contrived  with  no  small  degi-ee  of  art  to  conceal  his  real  senti- 
ments, at  a  time  when  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  only 
too  glad  to  declare  themselves,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Subsequently,  when  the  metropolis  had  fallen,  the  same  adroit- 
ness was  exercised  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  committal  to  either.  How  this  was  done — by  what 
evasions,  or  in  what  manner — Clarence  Conway  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand. 

As  the  war  proceeded,  and  the  invasion  of  the  colony  became 
general,  the  active  events  of  the  conflict,  the  disorders  of  the 
country,  the  necessity  of  rapid  flight,  from  point  to  point,  of  all 
persons  needing  concealment,  served  to  prevent  the  frequent 
meeting  of  the  kinsmen; — and  circumstances,  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted,  not  to  speak  of  the  equivocal  political 
position  of  the  elder  brother,  contributed  to  take  from  such 
meetings  what  little  gratification  they  might  have  possessed  for 
either  party.  Whenever  they  did  meet,  the  efforts  of  Clarence 
were  invariably  made,  not  to  find  out  the  mode  of  life  which  the 
other  pursued,  but  simply  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  right  and 
honorable.  To  this  one  object  all  his  counsels  were  addressed  ; 
but  he  was  still  compelled  to  be  content  with  a  general  but 
vague  assurance  from  the  other,  that  it  was  so.  Still  there  was 
one  charge  which  Edward  Conway  could  not  escape.  This  was 
the  omission  of  that  duty  to  his  country,  which,  in  a  season  of 
invasion,  can  not  be  withheld  without  dishonoring  either  the 
manhood  or  the  fidelity  of  the  citizen.  Clarence  was  not  willing 
to  ascribe  to  treachery  this  inaction ;  yet  he  could  not,  when- 
ever he  gave  any  thought  to  the  subject,  attribute  it  to  any 
other  cause.  He  knew  that  Edward  was  no  phlegmatic ;  he 
knew  that  he  was  possessed  of  courage — nor  courage  merely; 
he  knew  that  a  large  portion  of  audacity  and  impulse  entered 
into  his  character      That  he  was  active  in  some  cause,  and  con- 

2* 
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stantly  engaged  in  some  business,  Edward  Conway  did  not  him- 
self seek  to  deny.  What  that  business  was,  however,  neither 
the  prayers  nor  the  exhortations  of  Clarence  and  his  friends 
could  persuade  him  to  declare ;  while  the  discovery  of  a  cir- 
cumstance, by  the  latter,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  the  in- 
terference of  the  former  in  another  field  than  that  of  war,  con- 
tributed still  farther  to  estrange  them  from  each  other.  Enough 
now  has  been  sai  ^  to  render  the  future  narrative  easy  of  com- 
prehension. 

While,  with  vexing  and  bitter  thoughts,  Clarence  Conway 
awaited  the  progress  of  his  companion,  with  the  fugitive  whom 
he  had  given  into  his  charge.  Supple  Jack  (for  that  was  the 
nom  de  guerre  conferred  by  his  comrades  upon  the  worthy  wood- 
man, in  compliment  to  certain  qualities  of  muscle  which  made 
his  feats  sometimes  remarkable)  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of 
the  swamp,  with  a  degree  of  diligence  which  by  no  means 
betokened  his  own  disposition  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar business  upon  which  he  went.  But  Supple  Jack  was  superior 
to  all  that  sullenness  which  goes  frowardly  to  the  task,  because 
it  happens  to  disapprove  it.  As  a  friend,  he  counselled  without 
fear ;  as  a  soldier,  he  obeyed  without  reluctance. 

He  soon  reached  the  little  island  on  the  edge  of  the  Wateree 
river,  where  Clarence  Conway  had  concealed  his  kinsman  from 
the  hot  hunt  which  had  pursued  him  to  the  neighborhood.  So 
suddenly  and  silently  did  he  send  his  canoe  forward,  that  her 
prow  struck  the  roots  of  the  tree,  at  whose'  base  the  fugitive 
reclined,  before  he  was  conscious  of  her  approach. 

The  latter  started  hastily  to  his  feet,  and  the  suspicious  mood 
of  Supple  Jack  was  by  no  means  lessened,  when  he  beheld 
him  thrust  into  his  bosom  a  paper  upon  which  he  had  evidently 
been  writing. 

To  the  passing  spectator  Edward  Conway  might  have  seemed 
to  resemble  his  half-brother.  They  were  not  unlike  in  general 
respects — in  height,  in  muscle,  and  in  size.  The  air  of  Clarence 
may  have  been  more  lofty ;  but  that  of  Edward  was  equally 
fii-m.  But  the  close  observer  would  have  concurred  with  the 
woodman,  that  they  were,  as  kinsman,  utterly  unlike  in  almost 
every  other  respect.      The  aspect  of  Clarence  Conway  was 
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bright  and  open,  like  tliat  of  an  nnclouclecl  sky ;  that  of  Ed  vard 
■was  dark,  reserved  and  lowering.  There  was  usually  a  shyness 
and  a  suspiciousness  of  manner  in  his  glance  and  movement ; 
and,  while  he  spoke,  the  sentences  were  prolonged,  as  if  tc 
permit  as  much  premeditation  as  possible  between  every  syllable. 
His  smile  had  in  it  a  something  sinister,  which  failed  to  invite 
or  soothe  the  spectator.  It  was  not  the  unforced  expression  of 
a  mind  at  ease — of  good-humor — of  a  heart  showing  its  clear 
depths  to  the  glances  of  the  sun.  It  was  rather  the  insidious 
lure  of  the  enchanter,' who  aims  to  dazzle  and  beguile. 

As  such  only  did  our  woodman  seem  to  understand  it.  The 
strained  and  excessive  cordiality  of  Edward  Conway,  as  he 
bounded  up  at  his  approach — the  hearty  offer  of  the  hand — 
met  with  little  answering  warmth  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
His  eye  encountered  the.glanCe  of  tlic  fugiti^■e  without  fear,  but 
with  a  cold  reserve ;  his  hand  was  quickly  withdrawn  from  the 
close  clutch  which  grasped  it ;  and  the  words  with  which  he 
acknowledged  and  answered  the  other's  salutation  were  as  few 
as  possible,  and  such  only,  as  were  unavoidable.  The  fugitiA-e 
saw  the  suspicion,  and  felt  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  en- 
comitered.  Without  seeming  offended,  he  made  it  the  subject 
of  immediate  remark. 

"Ha,  Jack,  how  is  this?  Friends — old  friends — should  not 
meet  after  such  a  fashion.  Wherefore  are  you  so  cold  1  Do  you 
forget  me  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  we  were  boys  together, 
Jack — playmates  for  so  many  happy  years  1" 

"  No,  no  !  I  hain't  forgotten  anything,  Edward  Conway,  that 
a  plain  man  ought  to  remember;"  replied  the  woodman,  taking 
literally  the  reproach  of  his  companion.  "  But  we  ain't  boys 
and  playmates  any  longer,  Edward  Conway.  We  are  men 
now,  and  these  are  no  times  for  play  of  any  sort ;  and  there's 
a  precious  few  among  us  that  know  with  whom  we  can  play 
safely,  nowadays,  without  finding  our  fingers  in  the  wolf's 
mouth." 

"  Tree  enougli.  Jack ;  but  what's  true  of  other  people  needn't 
be  true  of  us.  Times  change ;  but  they  shouldn't  change 
friends.  We  are  the  same,  I  trust,  that  we  have  ever  been  tc 
one  another," 
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This  was  said  with  an  eager  insinuating  manner,  and  the  hand 
of  Conway  was  a  second  time  extended  to  take  that  of  the  other. 
But,  without  regarding  tlie  movement,  Supple  Jack  replied  with 
a  blunt  resoluteness  of  demeanor,  wliich  would  most  effectually 
have  rebuffed  any  less  flexible  spirit :  — 

"  I  reckon  we  a'n't,  Edward  Conway,  and  it's  of  no  use  to 
beat  about  the  bush  to  find  out  what  to  say.  Times  change  and 
we  change,  and  it's  oiinatural  to  expect  to  keep  the  same  face 
in  all  weathers.  I  know  there's  a  mighty  great  change  in  me, 
and  I'm  thinking  there's  the  same  sort  of  change  going  on  in 
a'most  everybody.  I  used  to  be  a  quiet  peaceable  sort  of  per- 
son, that  wouldn't  hurt  a  kitten ;  and  now  I'm  wolfish  more  than 
once  a  week,  and  mighty  apt  to  do  mischief  when  I  feel  so.  I 
used  to  believe  that  whatever  a  paii'  of  smooth  lips  said  to  me 
was  trae,  and  now  I  suspicions  every  spnooth  speaker  I  meet,  as 
if  he  wor  no  better  than  a  snake  in  the  grass.  'Tain't  in  my 
natur  to  keep  the  same  face  and  feclin's,  always,  any  more  than 
the  weather,  and  I  tell  you  plainly  I'm  quite  another  sort  of 
person  from  the  boy  that  used  to  play  with  you,  and  Clarence 
Conway,  long  time  ago." 

"Ah,  Jack,  but  you  hav'n'*  changed  to  him — you  are  the 
same  friend  to  Clarence  Conway  as  ever." 

"  Yes,  bless  God  for  all  his  marcies,  that  made  mo  love  the 
boy  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  kept  the  same  heart- in  me  after  he 
came  to  be  a  man.  I  a'n't  ashamed  to  say  that  I  love  Clarence 
the  same  as  ever,  since  he  never  once,  in  all  my  dealings  with 
him,  boy  and  man,  ever  gin  me  reason  to  distitist  him.  He's 
mighty  like  an  oak  in  two  ways — he's  got  the  heart  of  one,  and 
there's  no  more  bend  in  him  than  in  an  oak." 

The  cheek  of  the  fugitive  was  flushed  as  he  listened  to  this 
simple  and  earnest  language.  He  was  indiscreet  enough  to  press 
the  matter  fartliei 

"  But  why  should  you  distrust  me.  Jack  Bannister  1  Yon 
have  known  me  quite  as  long  as  you  have  known  Clarence,  we 
have  played  as  much  together — " 

"  Ay  !"  exclaimed  the  other  abruptly,  and  with  a  stai-tling  en- 
ergy. "  But  we  hav'n't  fou't  together,  and  bled  together,  and 
slept  together    and  starved  together,  Edward  Conwav     Tot 
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liav'n't  beeil  so  ready  as  Clarence  to  come  out  for  your  countiy. 
Now,  I've  starved  in  his  company,  and  run,  and  fou't,  and  been 
with  him  in  all  sorts  of  danger,  and  he's  never  been  the  first  to 
run,  and  he's  always  been  the  last  to  feel  afraid,  and  to  show 
that  he  was  hungry.  For  nine  months  we  had  but  one  blanket 
between  us,  and  that  was  half  burnt  up  from  sleeping  too  close 
to  the  ashes  one  cold  night  last  Christmas.  It's  sich  things  that 
made  us  friends  from  the  beginning,  and  it's  sich  things  that 
keep  us  friends  till  now.  You  don't  seem  altogether  to  remem- 
ber, that  you  and  me  war  never  friends,  Edward  Conway,  even 
when  we  war  playmates ;  and  the  reason  was  I  always  mis- 
trusted you.  Don't  think  I  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings  by  tel- 
ling you  the  truth.  You're  a  sort  of  prisoner,  you  see,  and  it 
would  be  mighty  ongenteel  for  me  to  say  anything  that  mought 
give  offence,  and  I  ax  pardon  if  I  does ;  but  as  I  tell  yon,  I  mis- 
trusted you  from  the  beginning,  and  I  can't  help  telling  you  that 
I  mistrust  you  to  the  eend.  You  ha'n't  got  the  sort  o'  ways  I 
like,  and  when  that's  the  case,  it's  no  use  to  strain  one's  natur' 
to  make  a  liking  between  feelings  that  don't  seem  to  fit.  Be- 
sides, you  hev'  a  bad  standing  in  the  country.  These  men  of 
Butler's  swear  agin  you  by  another  name,  and  it  looks  mighty 
suspicious  when  we  come  to  consider  that  none  of  the  whigs  have 
anything  to  say  in  your  behalf." 

"  One  thing  is  certain,  John  Bannister,"  replied  the  fugitive 
composedly ;  "  you  at  least  preserve  your  ancient  bluntness. 
You  speak  out  your  mind  as  plainly  as  ever." 

"  I  reckon  its  always  best,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Perhaps  so,  though  you  do  me  injustice,  and  your  suspicions 
are  ungenerous.  It  is  unfortunate  for  me  that,  for  some  little 
time  longer  I  must  submit  to  be  distrusted.  The  time  will  come, 
however,  and  I  hope  very  soon,  when  you  will  cease  to  regard 
me  with  doubt  or  suspicion." 

"  Well,  I  jine  my  hope  to  your'n  in  that  matter ;  but,  till  that 
time  comes  round,  Edward  Conway,  I  mought  as  well  say  to 
you  that  we  91^  not  friends,  and  I  don't  think  it  'ill  make  us  any 
nearer  even  if  you  war  to  prove  that  you're,  no  tory.  For  why 
— I  know  that  you're  no  friend  to  Clarence,  for  all  he's  done 
for  you." 
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"Ha,  Banniste.    -how — what  know  you?" 

"  Enough  to  make  me  say  what  I'm  saying.  Now,  you  hear 
me,  jest, once,  for  the  first  and  last  time  that  I  may  ever  have  a 
chance  of  letting  you  see  my  mind.  I  know  enough  to  know 
that  you've  been  a-working  agin  Clarence,  and  I  suspicions  yon 
ha'n't  done  working  agin  him.  Now,  this  is  to  let  you  onder- 
stand  that  Jack  Bannister  has  nara  an  eye  in  his  head  that 
don't  watch  for  his  friend  and  agin  his  enemy :  and  I  tell  yon 
all  in  good  natur',  and  without  meaning  any  malice,  that,  what- 
ever harm  you  do  to  him,  that  same  harm  I'll  double  and  treble 
upon  you,  though  I  wait  and  watch,  out  in  the  worst  weather, 
and  walk  on  bloody  stumps,  to  do  it.  I  suspicions  you,  Edward 
Oonway,  and  I  give  you  fair  warning,  I'U  be  at  your  heels, 
like  a  dog  that  never  barks  to  let  the  world  know  which  way 
he's  nmning." 

"  A  fair  warning  enough,  Bannister,"  replied  the  fugitive  with 
recovered  composure,  and  a  moderate  show  of  dignity.  "  To 
resent  your  language,  at  tliis  time,  would  be  almost  as  foolish  as 
to  endeavor  to  prove  that  your  suspicions  of  me  are  groundless. 
I  shall  not  feel  myself  less  manly  or  less  innocent  by  forbearing 
to  do  either." 

"  Well,  that's  jest  as  you  think  proper,  Edward  Oonway ;  I 
must  ax  your  pardon  agin  for  saying  rough  things  to  a  man  that's 
a  sort  of  prisoner,  but  I'm  thinking  it's  always  the  cleanest  play 
to  speak  the  truth  when  you're  forced  to  it.  You've  been  talk- 
ing at  me  ever  sence  the  time  I  helped  Clarence  to  git  you  into 
the  swamp,  as  if  I  had  been  some  old  friend  of  your'n ;  and  it 
went  agin  me  to  stand  quiet  and  hear  you  all  the  time,  and  not 
'  set  you  right  on  that  matter.  Now,  as  the  thing's  done,  with 
your  leave  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  My  orders  from  the 
colonel  war  to  carry  you  out  of  the  swamp ;  so  you'll  make 
ready  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  there's  precious  little  of  daylight 
left  for  a  mighty  dark  sort  of  navigation. 

"  And  where  is  he — where  do  you  take  me  1"  demanded  the 
fiigitive. 

"  Well,  it's  not  in  my  orders  to  let  you  know  any  more  than 
I've  told  you  :  only  I  may  say  you  don't  go  out  exactly  where 
you  came  in." 
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"Enough,  sir.  I  presume  that  my  brother's  commands  will 
insure  me  a  safe  guidance  ?     I  am  ready  to  go  with  you." 

This  was  said  with  that  air  of  resentment  which  amply  proved 
to  the  woodman  that  his  blunt  freedoms  had  been  sensibly  felt. 
He  smiled  only  at  the  distnist  which  the  words  of  the  fugitive 
seemed  to  betray,  and  the  haughtiness  of  his  manner  appeared 
rather  to  awaken  in  the  honest  scout  something  of  a  pleasurable 
emotion. 

"  Well,"  he  muttered  half  aloud  as  he  prepared  to  throw  the 
boat  off  from  her  fastenings ;  "  well,  it's  not  onreasonable  that 
he  should  be  angry.  I  don't  know  but  I  should  like  him  the 
better  if  he  would  throw  off  his  coat  and  back  all  his  sly  doings 
at  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol.  But  I  have  no  patience  with  any- 
thing that  looks  like  a  sneak.  It's  bad  enough  to  be  dodging 
with  an  enemy,  but  to  dodge  when  a  friend's  looking  arter  you, 
is  a  sort  of  sport  I  consider  mighty  onbecoming  in  a  white  man. 
It's  nigger  natur',  and  don't  shame  a  black  skin,  but — well, 
you're  ready,  Mr.  Edward  1  Jest  take  your  seat  in  the  bottom, 
and  keep  stiddy.  It's  a  ticklish  sort  of  navigation  we've  got 
before  us,  and  our  dug-out  a'n't  much  more  heavier  than  a  good- 
sized  calabash.  She'U  swim  if  we're  stiddy,  but  if  you  dodge 
about  we'U  spile  our  leggins,  and  mought  be,  have  to  swim  for  it. 
Stiddy,  so.     Are  you  right,  sir  ?" 

"  Steady — all  right !"  was  the  calm,  low  response  of  the  fugi- 
tive, as  the  canoe  darted  through  the  lagune. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    KINSMEN. 

The  boat,  under  the  adroit  management  of  Supple  Jack, 
soon  reached  the  shore  where  Clarence  Conway  awaited  them. 
Standing  side  by  side,  there  was  little  obvious  difference  between 
the  persons  of  the  kinsmen.  They  were  both  equally  tall, 
strongly  made  and  symmetrical — each  had  the  same  general 
cast  of  countenance — the  hair  was  not  unlike;  the  complexion 
of  Edward  was  darker  than  that  of  Clarence.  The  difference 
between  them,  physically,  if  not  so  obvious,  was  yet  singularly 
marked  and  substantial.  There  was  that  in  the  expression  of 
their  several  faces,  which,  to  the  nice  physiognomical  critic,  did 
not  inaptly  illustrate  the  vital  differences  in  the  two  characters 
as  they  will  be  found  to  display  themselves  in  the  progress  of 
this  narrative.  The  forehead  and  chin  of  the  former  were  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  younger.  The  cheek-bones  were 
higher ;  the  lips,  which  in  Clarence  Conway  were  usually  com- 
pressed, giving  an  air  of  decision  to  his  mouth  which  approached 
severity,  were,  in  the  case  of  Edward,  parted  into  smiles,  which 
were  only  too  readily  and  too  easily  evoked,  not,  sometimes,  to 
awaken  doubts  of  their  sincerity  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 
Some  well-defined  lines  about  the  upper  lip  and  corners  of  the 
mouth,  which  signified  cares  and  anxieties,  tended  still  more  to 
make  doubtful  the  prompt  smile  of  the  wearer.  The  difference 
of  five  years — for  that  period  of  time  lay  between  thejr  several 
ages — had  added  a  few  wrinkles  to  the  cheeks  and  brow  of  the 
elder,  which  nowhere  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  youngei. 
A  conscience  free  from  reproach,  had  probably  saved  him  from 
tokens  which  are  quite  as  frequently  the  proofs  of  an  iU-ordered 
life  as  of  age  and  suffeiing.  Some  other  leading  differences  be- 
tween the  two  might  be  traced  out  by  a  close  observer,  and  not 
the  least  prominent  of  these  exhibited  itself  at  the  moment  of 
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their  present  meeting,  in  the  over-acted  kindness  and  extreme 
courtesy  of  the  fugitive  kinsman.  His  sweet  soft  tones  of  con 
ciliation,  his  studied  gentleness  of  accent,  and  the  extreme  hu- 
mility of  his  gesture — all  appeared. in  large  contrast  with  the 
simple,  unaifected  demeanor  of  the  younger.  The  feelings  of 
Clarence  were  all  too  earnest  for  mannerism  of  any  sort ;  and, 
motioning  Jack  Bannister  aside,  he  met  his  half-brother  with  an 
air  full  of  direct  purpose,  and  a  keenly-awakened  consciousness 
of  the  dark  doubts  renewed  in  his  mind  upon  that  mystery  which 
rose  up  like  a  wall  between  them. 

It  was  difficult  to  say,  while  Edward  Conway  was  approach- 
ing him,  whether  sorrow  or  anger  predominated  in  his  counte- 
nance. But  the  face  of  the  fugitive  beamed  with  smiles,  arid 
his  hand  was  extended.  The  hand  remained  untaken,  howeiver, 
and  the  eye  of  the  elder  brother  shrunk  from  the  encounter  with 
the  searching  glance  of  Clarence.  A  slight  suffusion  passed 
over  his  cheek,  and  there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke, 
which  might  be  natural  to  the  resentment  which  he  must  have 
felt,  but  which  he  showed  no  other  disposition  to  declare. 

"  So  cold  to  me,  Clarence  1  What  now  should  awaken  your 
displeasure  ?  You  have  behaved  nobly  in  this  business — do  not 
send  me  from  you  in  anger !" 

"  I  have  behaved  only  as  a  brother,  Edward  Conway.  Would 
that  you  could  feel  like  one!  You  have  again  deceived  me!" 
was  the  stem,  accusing  answer. 

"  Deceived  you  !"  was  the  reply,  and  the  eye  of  the  speaker 
wandered  from  the  strong  glance  of  his  kinsman,  and  his  lips 
whitened  as  he  spoke ;  "  how,  Clarence — how  have  I  deceived 
you  V 

"  But  this  day  you  assured  me,  on  your  honor,  that  you  had 
not  sought  Flora  Middleton  since  my  last  conference  with  you 
on  the  subject.  I  now  know  that  you  have  been  at  Bri(>i-  Park 
within  the  last  three  weeks." 

The  practised  cunning  of  the  worlding  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  accused,  and  Edward  Conway  availed  himself  of  one  of 
those  petty  evasions  to  which  none  but  the  mean  spirit  is  ever 
willing  to  resort. 

"  Very  true,  Clarence ;  but  I  did  not  seek  Flora  in  going  there. 
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I  happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  at  nightfall,  and  saw  no 
good  reason  for  avoiding  a  good  supper  and  a  comfortable  bed. 
which  I  knew  the  hospitalities  of  Brier  Park  would  always 
afford  me.  I  did  go  there — that  is  true — saw  Flora  and  all 
the  family — but  it  is  nevertheless  equally  true,  that  in  going 
there  I  did  not  seek  her." 

"  But  you  withheld  the  fact  of  your  being  there,  Edward 
Conway,  and  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  you  had  not 
seen  her." 

"  I  did  not  seek  to  convey  such  an  impression,  Clarence ;  I 
simply  spoke  to  the  point,  and  spoke  with  literal  exactitude." 

"  You  have  a  legal  proficiency  in  language,"  was  the  sarcastic 
comment.  "  But  for  this  I  should  probably  have  heard  the 
whole  truth.  What  good  reason  was  there  why  you  should  be 
so  partial  in  your  revelations  ?     Why  did  you  not  tell  me  all  ]" 

"  To  answer  you  frankly,  Clarence,"  replied  the  other,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  unbuttoning  his  bosom  to  the  examination  of 
the  world — "  I  found  you  jealous  and  suspicious  on  this  subject 
— in  just  the  mood  to  convert  the  least  important  circumstance 
into  a  cause  of  doubt  and  dissatisfaction ;  and,  therefore,  I  with- 
held from  you  a  fact  which,  however  innocent  in  itself,  and  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  I  was  yet  well  aware,  in  your  mood  of 
mind,  would  assume  an  importance  and  character  which  justly  it 
could  not  merit.  Besides,  Clarence,  there  were  so  many  sub- 
jects of  far  more  interest  to  my  mind,  of  which  we  had  no 
speech,  that  I  did  not  care  to  dwell  upon  the  matter  longer  than 
was  necessary.  You  forget,  Clarence,  that  I  had  not  seen  you 
for  months  before  this  meeting." 

The  suspicions  of  the  younger  were  in  no  respect  disarmed  or 
lessened  by  this  explanation.  Edward  Conway  had  somewhat 
overshot  his  mark  when  h^  spoke  so  slightingly  of  a  subject  to 
which  Clarence  attached  so  high  an  importance.  The  latter 
could  not  believe  in  the  indifference  which  the  other  expressed 
in  reference  to  one  so  dear  to  himself  as  Flora  Middleton  ;  and, 
in  due  degree  as  he  felt  the  probability  that  so  much  merit  as  he 
esteemed  that  maiden  to  possess,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the 
tender  passion  in  all  who  beheld  her,  so  was  he  now  inclined  to 
consider  the  declaration  of  his  kinsman  as  an  hypocrisy  equally 
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gross  and  shallow.  He  resolved,  internally,  that  he  should  nei- 
ther deceive  his  judgment  nor  disaiTa  his  watchfulnes.i ;  that; 
while  he  himself  forbore  reproaches  of  eveiy  sort,  which,  indeed, 
at  that  moment,  would  have  seemed  ungenerous  and  ungracious, 
he  would  endeavor  to  maintain  a  surveillance  over  his  rival's 
movements,  which  would  at  least  defeat  such  of  his  machinations 
as  might  otherwise  tend  to  beguile  from  himself  the  affections 
of  the  beloved  object.  The  closing  words  of  Edward  Conway 
suggested  a  natural  change  of  the  subject,  of  which  Clarence 
quickly  availed  himself. 

"  You  remind  me,  Edward  Conway,  that,  though  we  have 
spoken  oi  various  and  interesting  subjects,  you  have  not  yet 
given  me  the  infonnation  wliich  I  sought,  on  any.  The  one 
most  important  to  both  of  us,  Edward  Conway — to  our  father's 
family,  to  the  name  we  bear,  and  the  position  we  should  equally 
sustain,  as  well  to  the  past  as  to  the  future,  in  the  eye  of  our 
country — is  that  of  your  present  public  course.  On  that  sub- 
ject you  have  told  nie  nothing.  Of  your  position  in  this  con- 
flict I  know  nothing ;  and  what  little  reaches  my  ears  from  the 
lips  of  others,  is  painfully  unfavorable.  Nay,  more,  Edward 
Conway,  I  am  constrained  to  think,  and  I  say  it  in  bitterness 
and  sadness,  that  what  you  have  said,  in  reply  to  my  frequent 
and  earnest  inquiries  on  this  point,  has  seemed  to  me  intended 
rather  to  evade  than  to  answer  my  demands.  I  can  not  divest 
myself  of  the  conviction  that  you  have  spoken  on  this  subject 
with  as  careful  a  suppression  of  the  whole  tnith,  as  this  morning' 
when  you  gave  me  the  assurance  with  regard  to  Flora  Middle- 
ton." 

A  heavy  cloud  darkened,  though  for  a  moment  only,  the  face 
of  the  elder  Conway. 

"  There  are  some  very  strong  prejudices  against  me  in  your 
mind,  Clarence,  or  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  under- 
stand how  I  might  very  naturally  have  secrets  which  should  not 
be  revealed,  and  yet  be  engaged  in  no  practices  which  would 
either  hurt  my  own,  or  the  honor  of  my  family." 

"  This  I  do  not  deny,  Edward,  however  suspicious  it  may 
seem  that  such  secrets  should  be  withheld  from  an  only  brother, 
whose  faith  vou  have  never  yet  found  reason  to  suspect ;  whose 
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pradonce  you  have  never  found  occasion  to  distrust.  But  I  do 
not  ask  for  any  of  your  secrets.  I  should  scorn  myself  for  ever 
did  I  feel  a  single  desire  to  know  that  which  you  have  any  good 
reason  to  withhold  'from  me.  It  is  only  that  I  may  defend  you 
from  injustice — from  slander — from  the  suspicions  of  the  true 
and  the  worthy — that  I  would  he  fortified  by  a  just  knowledge 
of  your  objects  and  pursuits.  Siu-ely,  there  can  be  no  good  rea- 
son to  withhold  this  knowledge,  if  what  you  do  is  sanctioned  by 
propriety  and  the  cause  for  which  we  are  all  in  arms." 
•  "  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  cause  for  which  we  are  in  arms,"  re- 
plied the  other,  hastily.  "  Have  I  not  assured  you  that  I  am  no 
traitor — ^^that  my  fidelity  to  my  country  is  not  less  pure  and  per- 
fect than  your  own  ?  The  slanderer  will  defame  and  the  credu- 
lous will  believe,  let  us  labor  as  we  may.  I  take  no  heed  of 
these — I  waste  no  thought  on  such  pVofitless  matters  ;  and  you, 
Clarence,  will  save  yourself  much  pain,  and  me  much  annoying 
conjecture,  if  you  will  resolve  to  scorn  their  consideration  with 
myself,  and  cast  them  from  your  mind.  Give  them  no  concern. 
Believe  me  to  be  strangely  and  awkwai'dly  placed ;  but  not 
criminal  —  not  wilfully  and  perversely  bent  on  evil.  Is  not 
this  enough  ?  What  more  shall  I  say  ?  Would  you  have  me — 
your  elder  brother- — bearing  the  same  name  with  yourself — de 
clare  to  you,  in  words,  that  I  am  not  the  black-hearted,  blood 
thirsty,  reckless  monster,  which  these  wide-mouthed  creatures, 
these  blind  mouths  and  bitter  enemies,  proclaim  me  1" 

"  But  why  are  these  men  of  Butler  your  enemies  1  They  are 
not  the  enemies  of  your  country." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  other  hastily. 

"Your  doubt  does  them  gross  injustice,"  replied  Clarence 
Conway,  with  increased  earnestness;  "they  are  known  men — 
tried  and  true — and  whatever  may  be  their  excesses  and  vio- 
lence, these  are  owing  entirely  to  the  monstrous  provocation 
they  have  received.  How  can  it  be,  Edward,  that  you  have 
roused  these  m.en  to  such  a  degree  of  hostility  against  yourself  ? 
They  bear  to  you  no  ordinary  hate — they  speak  of  you  in  no 
ordinary  language  of  denunciation — " 

"  My  dear  Clarence,"  said  the  other,  "  you  seem  to  forget  all 
the  while,  that  they  never  spoke  of  me  at  all — certainly  not  by 
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name.  They  know  me  not — tliey  have  most  assuredly  con- 
founded me  with  another.  Even  if  I  were  indeed  the  person 
whom  they  hate,  to  answer  your  questions  would  he  no  easy 
matter.  As  well  might  I  undertake  to  show  why  there  are 
crime  and  injustice  in  the  world,  as  why  there  are  slander  and 
suspicion.  These  are  plants  that  will  grow,  like  joint- grass,  in 
every  soil,  weed  and  work  at  them  as  you  may." 

"  It  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  strange,  Edward,"  was  the 
musing  answer  of  the  still  unsatisfied  Clarence ;  "  it  is  strange 
how  any  set  of  men  should  make  such  a  mistake." 

"  The  strangest  thing  of  all  is,  that  my  own  brother  should 
think  it  so.     Why  should  you  V 

"  Should  I  not  ? 

"Wherefore? — You  can  not  believe  that  I  am,  indeed,  what 
they  allege  me  to  be — the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders — that 
dreaded  monster — half-man,  half-dragon — who  slays  the  men 
swallows  the  children,  and  flies  off  with  the  damsels.  Ha !  ha 
na !  Really,  Clarence,  I  am  afraid  you  are  as  credulous  now  at 
twenty-five  as  you  were  at  five." 

"It  is  not  that  I  believe,  Edward  Conway.  If  I  did,  the 
name  of  my  father,  which  you  bear,  had  not  saved  your  life. 
But,  why,  again,  are  you  suspected  ?  Suspicion  follows  no  ac- 
tions that  are  not  douhtfiil — it  dogs  no  footsteps  which  are 
straightforward — it  haunts  no  character,  the  course  of  which 
has  been  direct  and  unequivocal?  My  unliappiness  is  that  you 
have  made  yoiu'self  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  criminal, 
because  you  have  not  been  seen  with  the  innocent.  You  are 
not  with  us,  and  the  natural  presumption  is  that  you  are  with 
our  enemies." 

"  I  should  not  care  much  for  the  idle  gabble  of  these  country 
geese,  Clarence,  but  that  you  should  echo  their  slanders — that 
you  should  join  in  the  hiss  !" 

This  was  spoken  with  the  air  of  mortified  pride,  such  as  might 
be  supposed  the  natural  emotion  of  every  honorable  spirit,  as- 
sailed by  the  doubts  of  friend  or  kinsman. 

"  I  do  not — all  I  demand  of  you  is  that  confidence  which 
would  enable  me  to  silence  it." 

"As  well  attempt  to  silence  the  storm.     The  attempt  would 
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be  idle ;  and,  if  made,  where  slioukl  we  begin  ?  What  suspicion 
must  1  iirst  dissipate  ?  "Whose  poisonous  breath  must  I  first  en- 
counter 1  This  story  of  the  Black  Riders,  for  example — do  you 
,  really  believe,  Clarence,  in  the  alleged  existence  of  this  ban- 
ditti?" 

"I  do  !  — I  can  not  believe  otherwise." 

''  Impossible  !  I  doubt  it  wholly.  These  dastardly  fellows 
of  Butler  have  fancied  half  the  terrors  they  describe.  Then- 
fears  have  magnified  their  foes,  and  I  make  no  question  they 
have  slandered  as  civil  a  set  of  enemies  as  ever  had  a  profes- 
sional sanction  for  throat-cutting.  Really,  Clarence,  the  very 
extravagance  of  these  stories  should  save  you  from  belief ;  and 
I  must  say,  if  you  do  believe,  that  a  little  more  of  the  brotherly 
love  which  you  profess,  should  keep  you  from  supposing  me  to 
be  the  savage  monster  of  whom  they  give  such  horrid  traits  in 
the  chief  of  this  Black  banditti.  My  very  appearance — in 
our  youth,  Clarence, xonsidered  not  very  much  unlike  your  own 
^should  save  me  from  these  suspicions.  See! — my  skin  is 
rather  fair  than  dark ;  and  as  for  the  mass  of  hair  which  is  said 
to  decorate  the  chin,  and  the  black  shock  which  sun-omids  the 
face  of  the  formidable  outlaw — none  who  looks  at  my  visage 
will  fancy  that  Esau  could  ever  claim  me  for  his  kinsman.  My 
vanity,  indeed,  is  quite  as  much  touched  as  my  honor,  Clarence, 
that  my  smooth  visage  should  suffer  such  crael  mirepresenta- 
tion." 

And  as  the  speaker  concluded  this  rhapsody,  his  eye  suddenly 
wandered  from  that  of  the  person  he  addressed,  and  rested  upon 
the  belt  which  encircled  his  own  body — a  belt  of  plain  black 
leather,  secured  by  an  ordinary  iron  buckle,  painted  of  the  same 
color,  and  freshly  varnished.  An  uneasy  upward  glance,  at  this 
moment,  encountered  that  of  his  kinsman,  whose  eyes  had  evi- 
dently followed  his  own,  to  the  examination  of  the  same  object. 
In  this  single  glance  and  instant,  it  seemed  that  the  moral  chasm 
which  had  always  existed  between  their  souls,  had  yawned  widei 
and  spread  farther  than  before.  There  was  a  mutual  iustinc 
where  there  was  no  mutual  sympathy.  The  disquiet  of  the  one 
and  the  doubts  of  the  other,  were  reawakened ;  and  though  nei 
ther  spoke,  yet  both  understood  the  sudden  difficulties  of  further 
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speech  between  them.  Another  voice,  at  this  moment,  broke 
the  silence,  which  it  did  not  however  relieve  of  any  of  tliat  pain- 
ful pressure  which  the  interview  possessed  over  both  the  inter- 
ested parties.  The  impatience  of  the  worthy  woodman  had 
brought  him  sufficiently  nigh  to  hear  some  of  the  last  words  of 
the  elder  kinsman. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  bluntly,  "  if  long  talking  can  make  any  case 
cl'ar,  then  it's  pretty  sartin,  Edward  Conway,  that  they've 
mightily  belied  you.  What  you  say  is  very  true  about  skin, 
and  face,  and  complexion,  and  all  that.  Naterally,  you  lia'n't 
no  great  deal  of  beard,  and  your  shock,  as  it  stands,  wouldn't  be 
a  sarcumstance  alongside  of  the  colonel's  or  my  own.  But  I've 
hearn  of  contrivances  to  help  natur  in  sich  a  matter.  I've  heam 
of  livin'  men,  and  livin'  women  too,  that  dressed  themselves  up 
in  the  sculps  of  dead  persons,  and  made  a  mighty  pretty  figger 
of  hair  for  themselves,  when,  naterally  they  had  none.  Now, 
they  do  say,  that  the  Black  Riders  does  the  same  thing.  No- 
body that  I've  ever  hearn  speak  of  them,  ever  said  that  the  sculps 
was  nateral  that  they  had  on ;  and  the  beards,  too,  would  come 
and  go,  jist  according  to  the  company  they  want  to  keep.  It's 
only  a  matter  of  ten  days  ago — the  time  you  may  remember, 
by  a  inighty  ugly  run  you  had  of  it  from  these  same  boys  of 
Butler — that  I  was  a-going  over  the  same  ground,  when,  what 
should  I  happen  to  see  in  the  broad  track  but  one  of  these  same 
changeable  sculps — the  sculp  for  the  head  and  the  sculp  for  the 
chin,  and  another  sculp  that  don't  look  altogether  so  nateral, 
that  must  ha'  gone  somewhere  about  the  mouth,  though  it  must' 
ha'  been  mighty  onpleasant,  a-tickling  of  the  nostrils ;  for  you 
see,  if  I  knows  anything  of  human  natur,  or  beast  natur,  this 
iKulp  come,  at  first,  from  the  upper  side  of  a  five  year  old  fox- 
squirrel,  one  of  the  rankest  in  all  the  Santee  country.  I  knew 
by  the  feel  somewhat,  and  a  little  more  by  the  smell.  Now, 
Mr.  Edward  Conway,  if  you'll  jist  look  at  these  here  fixiu's,  you 
won't  find  it  so  hard  to  believe  that  a  fair-skinned  man  mout 
wear  a  black  sculp  and  a  mighty  dark  complexion  ondemeath, 
if  so  be  the  notion  takes  him.  Seein's  believing.  I  used  to 
think,  before  we  went  out,  that  it  was  all  an  ole  woman's  story, 
bat  as  sure  as  a  gun,  I  found  these  sarcumstances,  jist  a»  you 
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see  'em,  on  the  broad  path  down  to  the  Waterce ;  and  I  reckon 
that's  a  strong  sarcumstance,  by  itself,  to  make  me  think  they 
was  made  for  something,  and  for  somebody  to  wear.  But  that's 
only  my  notion.  I  reckon  it's  easy  enough,  in  sich  times  as 
these,  for  every  man  to  find  a'  different  way  of  thinking  when 
he  Ukes  to." 

The  articles  described  by  the  woodman  were  drawn  from  his 
bosom  as  he  spoke,  and  displayed  before  the  kinsmen.  The 
keen  eyes  of  Clarence,  now  doubly  sharpened  by  suspicion, 
seemed  disposed  to  pierce  into  the  veiy  soul  of  Edward  Conway. 
He,  however,  withstood  the  analysis  with  all  the  calm  fortitude 
of  a  martyr.  He  examined  the  several  articles  with  the  man- 
ner of  one  to  whom  they  were  entirely  new  and  strange ;  and 
when  he  had  done,  quietly  remarked  to  the  deliberate  wood- 
man, that  he  had  certainly  produced  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy 
him,  if  indeed  he  were  not  satisfied  before,  "  that  a  man,  disposed 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  concealment  and  disguise,  could  readily  find, 
or  make,  the  materials  to  do  so." 

"  But  this,  Clarence,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  kinsman,  "  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  was  saying  of  myself.  It  does 
not  impair  the  assurance  which  I  made  you — " 

Clarence  Conway,  who  had  been  closely  examining  the  ai'ti- 
cles,  without  heeding  his  brother,  demanded  of  the  woodman 
why  he  had  not  shown  them  to  him  before. 

"  "Well,  colonel,  you  see  I  didn't  find  them  ontil  the  second 
day  after  the  chase,  when  you  sent  me  up,  to  scout  along  the 
hills." 

"  Enough  ! — Bring  up  the  horses." 

"  Both  ?"  asked  the  woodman,  with  some  anxiety. 

"  Yes  !     I  will  ride  a  little  way  with  my  brother." 

The  horses  were  brought  in  a  few  moments  from  the  mouth 
of  a  gorge  which  ran  between  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  which  they 
stood.  The  promptness  of  the  woodman's  movements  prevent- 
ed much  conversation,  meanwhile,  between  the  kinsmen ;  noi 
did  either  of  them  appear  to  desire  it.  The  soul  of  Clarence 
was  full  of  a  new  source  of  disquiet  and  dread;  while  the  ap- 
prehensions of  Edward  Conway,  if  entirely  of  another  sort,  wer* 
yet  too  active  to  permit  of  his  very  ready  speech.     As  the  kins 
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men  were    preparing  to  mount,  Supple  Jack   interposed,  and 
drew  his  superior  aside. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  now  1"  demanded  Clarence  impatient- 
ly. "  Speak  quickly,  Jack — the  storm  is  at  hand — the  rain  is 
already  falling." 

"  Yes,  and  that's  another  reason  for  your  taking  to  the  swamp 
ag'in.  In  three  hours  the  hills  wUl  tell  a  story  of  every  step 
that  your  horse  is  taking  " 

"Well,  what  of  that  1" 

"  Why,  matter  enough,  if  the  tories  are  on  the  look  out  for 
us,  which  I'm  dub'ous  is  pretty  much  the  case.  I  didn't  al- 
together like  the  signs  I  fell  in  with  on  the  last  scout,  and  if  so 
be  that  Edward  Conway  is  one  of  these  Black  Riders,  then  it's 
good  reason  to  believe  they'll  be  looking  after  him  in  the  place 
where  they  lost  him." 

''  Pshaw,  no  more  of  this,"  said  the  other  angrily. 

"  Well,  Clarence,  you  may  '  pshaw'  it  to  me  as  much  as  you 
please,  only  I'm  mighty  sartain,  in  your  secret  heart,  you  don't 
'  pshaw'  it  to  yourself.  It's  a  strange  business  enough,  and  it's 
not  onreasonable  in  me  to  think  so — seeing  what  I  have  seen, 
and  knowing  what  I.  know.  Now  that  Butler's  boys  are  gone 
upward,  these  fellows  wUl  swarm  thick  as  grasshoppers  in  all 
this  country ;  and  it's  my  notion,  if  you  will  go,  that  you  should 
keep  a  sharp  eye  in  your  head,  and  let  your  dogs  bark  at  the 
first  wink  of  danger.  I'm  dub'ous  you're  running  a  mighty 
great  risk  on  this  side  of  the  Wateree.  There's  no  telling 
where  Marion  is  jist  at  this  time ;  and  there's  a  ramor  that 
Watson's  on  the  road  to  jine  Rawdon.  Some  say  that  Raw- 
don's  going  to  leave  Camden,  and  call  in  his  people  from  Ninety- 
Six  and  Augusta ;  and  if  so,  this  is  the  very  pairt  of  the  country 
where  there's  the  best  chance  of  meeting  him  and  all  of  them. 
I  wouldn't  ride  far,  Clarence ;  and  I'd  ride  fast ;  and  I'd  git 
back  as  soon  as  horseflesh  could  bring  me.  Sorrel  is  in  full 
blood  now,  and  he'll  show  the  cleanest  heels  in  the  country,  at 
the  civillest  axing  of  the  spur." 

"  You  are  getting  as  timid,  Jack,  as  you  are  suspicious,"  said 
the  youth  kindly,  and  with  an  effort  at  composure,  which  was 
not  successful.     "  Age  is  coming  upon  you,  and  I  fear,  before 
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the  campaign  is  over,  you'll  be  expecting  to  be  counted  among 
the  non-combatants.  Don't  apprehend  for  me,  Jack ;  I  wUl 
r(>turn  before  midnight.  Keep  up  your  scout,  and  get  a  stouter 
heart  at  work — you  couldn't  hs^re  a  better  one." 

"  That's  to  say,  Clarry,  that  I'm  a  durn'd  good-natered  fool 
for  my  pains.     I  onderstands  you — " 

The  rest  was  lost  to  the  ears  of  Clarence  Conway,  in  the  rush 
of  his  own  and  the  steed  of  his  cofnpanion. 

The  worthy  scout,  however,  continued  the  speech  even  after 
the  departure  of  all  hearers. 

"But,  fool  or  not,  I'll  look  after  you,  as  many  a  fool  before 
has  looked  after  a  wiser  man,  and  been  in  time  to  save  him 
when  he  covddn't  save  himself.  As  for  you,  Ned  Conway,"  he 
continued  in  brief  soliloquy,  and  with  a  lifted  finger,  "  you  may 
draw  your  skairts  over  the  eyes  of  Clarence,  but  it'll  take  thicker 
skairts  than  yourn  to  blind  Jack  Bannister.  You  couldn't  do  it 
altogether  when  we  war  boys  together,  and  I'm  a  thinking — 
it'll  be  a  mighty  onbecoming  thmg  to  me,  now  that  I'm  a  man, 
if  I  should  let  you  be  any  more  successful.  Well,  here  we 
stand.  The  thing's  to  be  done ;  the  game's  to  be  played  out ; 
and  the  stakes,  Ned  Conway,  must  be  m}"^  head  agin  youm. 
The  game's  a  fair  one  enough,  and  the  head  desarves  to  lose  it, 
tliat  can't  keep  its  place  on  the  shoulders  where  God  put  it." 

With  this  conclusive  philosophy,  the  scout  tightened  his  belt 
about  his  waist,  threw  up  his  rifle,  the  flint  and  priming  of 
which  he  carefully  examined,  then,  disappeared  for  a  brief  space 
among  the  stunted  bushes  that  grew  beside  the  swamp  thicket. 
He  emerged  soon  after,  leading  a  stout  Cherokee  ponj',  which 
had  been  contentedly  ruminating  among  the  cane-tops.  Mount- 
ing this  animal,  which  was  active  and  sure-footed,  he  set  off  in 
a  smart  canter  upon  the  track  pursued  by  Ills  late  companions, 
just  as  the  rainstorm,  which  had  been  for  some  time  threatening, 
began  to  discharge  the  hoarded  torrents  of  several  weeks  upor 
the  parched  and  thirsting  earth. 
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CHAPTEE    V. 

THE   BLACK    RIDERS    OF    CONGAREE. 

While  the  kinsmen  were  about  to  leave  tlie  banks  of  the 
Wateree,  for  the  Santee  hills  beyond,  there  were  other  parties 
among  those  hills,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  preparing  to  move 
down,  on  the  same  road,  toward  the  Wateree.     The  eye  of  the 
skulking  woodman  may  have  seen,  toward  nightfall,  a  motley 
and  strange  group  of  horsemen,  some  sixty  or  seventy  in  num- 
ber, winding  slowly  down  the  narrow  gorges,  with  a  degree  of 
cautious  watchfulness,  sufficient  to  make  them  objects  of  sus- 
picion, even  if  the  times  were  not  of  themselves  enough  to  ren- 
der aU  things  so.     The  unwonted  costume  of  these  horsemen 
was  equally  strange  and  calculated  to  inspire  apprehension.    They 
were  dressed  in  complete  black — each  carried  broadsword  and 
pistols,  and  all  the  usual  equipments  of  the  well-mounted  dra- 
goon.    The  belt  around  the  waist,  the  cap  which  hung  loosely 
upon  the  brow ;  the  gloves,  the  sash — all  were  distinguished  by 
the  same  gloomy  aspect.     Their  horses  alone,  various  in  size 
and  color,  impaired  the  effect  of  this  otherwise  general  uniform- 
ity.    Silently  they  kept  upon  their  way,  like  the  shadows  of 
some  devoted  band  of  the  olden  time,  destined  to  reappear,  and 
to  reoccupy,  at  certain  periods  of  the  night,  the  scenes  in  which 
they  fought  and  suffered.     Their  dark,  bronzed  visages,  at  a 
nearer  approach,  in  nowise  served  to  diminish  the  general  sever- 
ity of  their  appearance.     Huge,  bushy  beards,  hung  from  evety 
chin,  in  masses  almost  weighty  enough  to  rival  the  dense  forests 
which  are  worn,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
same  region,  by  a  more  pacific  people.     The  mustache  ran  lux- 
uriant above  the  mouth,  greatly  cherished,  it  would  seem,  if  not 
cultivated ;  for  no  attempt  appeared  to  be  made  by  the  wearer, 
to  trim  and  curl  the  pampered  growth,  after  the  fashion  of  Rus- 
sians and  Mussulmans.     The  imperial  tuft  below,  like  that  which 
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decorates  so  appropriately  the  throat  of  the  turkey,  seemed  de- 
signed, in  the  case  of  each  of  our  sable  riders,  to  emulate  in 
length  and  dimensions,  if  not  in  fitness,  that  of  the  same  preten- 
tious bird.  Some  of  these  decorations  were,  doubtlessly,  like 
those  which  became  the  spoil  of  our  worthy  woodman  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  of  artificial  origin ;  but  an  equal  number  were 
due  to  the  bounteous  indulgence  of  Dame  Nature  herself.  Of 
the  troop  in  question,  and  their  aspects,  something  more  might 
be  said.  They  had  evidently,  most  of  them,  seen  service  in  the 
"imminent  deadly  breach."  Ugly  scars  were  conspicuous  on 
sundry  faces,  in  spite  of  the  extensive  foliage  of  beard,  which 
strove  vainly  to  conceal  them ;  and  the  practised  ease  of  their 
horsemanship,  the  veteran  coolness  which  marked  their  deliber- 
ate and  watchful  movements,  sufficiently  declared  the  habitual 
and  well-appointed  soldier. 

Still,  there  was  not  so  much  of  that  air  of  military  subordina- 
tion among  them  which  denotes  the  regular  service.  They  were 
not  what  we  call  regulars — men  reduced  to  the  conditions  of 
masses,  and  obeying,  in  mass,  a  single  controlhng  will.  They 
seemed  to  be  men,  to  whom  something  of  discipline  was  relaxed 
in  consideration  of  other  more  valuable  qualities  of  valor  and 
forward  enterprise,  for  which  they  might  be  esteemed.  Though 
duly  observant  not  to  do  anything  which  might  yield  advantage 
to  an  enemy,  prowling  in  the  neighborhood,  still,  this  caution 
was  not  so  much  the  result  of  respect  for  their  leader,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  own  experience,  and  the  individual 
conviction  of  each  of  what  was  due  to  the  general  safety.  They 
were  not  altogether  silent  as  they  rode,  and  when  they  addressed 
their  superiors,  there  was  none  of  that  nice  and  blind  deference 
upon  which  miUtary  etiquette,  among  all  well-ordered  bodies  of 
men,  so  imperatively  insists.  The  quip  and  crack  were  freely 
indulged  in — the  ribald  jest  was  freely  spoken ;  and,  if  the 
ribald  song  remained  unsung,  it  was  simply  because  of  a  becom- 
ing apprehension  that  its  melodies  might  reach  other  ears  than 
their  own. 

Their  leader,  if  he  might  be  so  considered,  to  whom  they 
turned  for  the  small  amount  of  guidance  which  they  seemed  to 
need,  was  scarcely  one  of  the  most  attractive  among  their  num- 
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ber.  He  was  a  short,  thick  set,  dark-looking  person,  whose 
stem  and  inflexible  features  were  never  lightened  unless  by 
gleams  of  anger  and  ferocity.  He  rode  at  their  head,  heard  in 
silence  the  most  that  was  said  by  those  immediately  about  him, 
and  if  he  gave  any  reply,  it  was  uttered  usually  in  a  cold,  con- 
clusive monosyllable.  His  dark  eye  was  turned  as  frequently 
upward  to  the  lowering  skies  as  along  the  path  he  travelled. 
Sometimes  he  looked  back  upon  his  troop — and  occasionally 
halted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  till  the  last  of  his  baud  had  appeared 
in  sight  above.  His  disposition  to  taciturnity  was  not  offensive 
to  those  to  whom  he  permitted  a  free  use  of  that  speech  in  which 
'le  did  not  himself  indulge;  and,  without  heeding  his  phlegm, 
his  free  companions  went  on  without  any  other  restraint  than 
arose  ftom  their  own  sense  of  what  was  due  to  caution  in  an  en- 
emy's country. 

Beside  the  leader,  at  moments,  rode  one  who  seemed  to  be 
something  of  a  favorite  with  him,  and  who  did  not  scrapie,  at 
all  times  to  challenge  the  attention  of  his  superior.  He  was 
one — perhaps  the  very  youngest  of  the  party — whose  quick,  ac- 
tive movements,  keen  eyes,  and  glib  utterance,  declared  him  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  subtler  spirits  who  delight  to  manage  the 
more  direct,  plodding,  and  less  ready  of  their  race.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  possessed  some  such  influence  over  the  per- 
son whom  we  have  briefly  described,  of  which  the  latter  was 
himself  totally  unconscious.  Nothing  in  the  deportment  of  the 
former  would  have  challenged  a  suspicion  of  this  sort.  Though 
he  spoke  freely  and  familiarly,  yet  his  manner,  if  anything,  was 
much  more  respectful  than  that  generally  of  his  companions. 
This  man  was  evidently  a  close  observer,  as  even  his  most  care- 
less remarks  fully  proved ;  and  the  glances  of  disquiet  which 
the  leader  cast  about  him,  at  moments,  as  he  rode,  did  not  es- 
cape his  notice.  Upon  these  he  did  not  directly  comment.  His 
policy,  of  course,  did  not  suffer  him  so  greatly  to  blunder  as  to 
assume  that  a  lieutenant,  or  captain,  of  dragoons  could  be  dis- 
quieted by  any  thing.  When  he  spoke,  therefore,  even  when 
his  purpose  was  counsel  or  suggestion,  he  was  careftil  that  his 
language  should  not  indicate  his  real  purpose.  We  take  up  the 
dialogue  between  the  parties  at  a  moment,  when,  pausing  at  the 
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bottom  of  one  hill,  and  about  to  commence  the  ascent  of  anoth- 
er, the  leader  of  the  squad  cast  a  long  thoughtful  glance  sky- 
ward, and  dubiously,  but  unconsciously,  shook  his  head  at  the 
survey. 

"  We  are  like  to  have  the  storm  on  our  backs,  lieutenant,  be- 
fore we  can  get  to  a  place  of  shelter;  and  I'm  thinking  if  we 
don't  look  out  for  quarters  befoi'e  it  comes  down  in  real  earnest, 
there'll  be  small  chance  of  our  finding  our  way  aftei-ward.  The 
night  will  be  here  in  two  hours  and  a  mighty  dark  one  it  will 
be,  I'm  thinking." 

The  lieutenant  again  looked  forward,  and  upward,  and  around 
him,  and  a  slight  grant,  which  was  half  a  sigh,  seemed'  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  the  other's  observations. 

"  I  doubt,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  "  if  our  drive  to-day 
yriW  be  any  more  lucky  than  before.  I'm  afraid  it's  all  over 
with  the  captain." 

Another  grunt  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the  subordinate  pro- 
ceeded with  something  more  of  confidence. 

"  But  there's  no  need  that  we  should  keep  up  the  hunt  in  such 
a  stonn  as  is  coming  on.  Indeed,  there's  but  little  chance  of 
finding  anybody  abroad  but  ourselves  in  such  weather.  I'm  think- 
ing, lieutenant,  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  notion  to  turn  our  heads 
and  canter  off  to  old  Muggs's  at  once." 

"  Old  Muggs  !  why  how  far  d'ye  think  he's  off  1" 

"  Not  three  mUes,  as  I  reckon.  We've  gone  about  seven  from 
Cantey's,  he's  only  eight  to  the  right,  and  if  we  take  a  short  cut 
that  lies  somewhere  in  this  quarter — I  reckon  I  can  find  it  soon 
— we'll  be  there  in  a  short  half  hour." 

"  Well !  you're  right — we'll  ride  to  Muggs's.  There's  no  use 
keeping  up  this  cursed  hunt  and  no  fun  in  it." 

"  Yes,  and  x  reckon  we  can  soon  make  up  our  minds  to  get 
another  captain." 

A  smirk  of  the  lips,  which  accompanied  this  sentence,  was 
intended  to  convey  no  unpleasant  signification  to  the  ears  of  his 
superior 

"  How,  I)arcy — how  is  it — have  you  sounded  them  ?  What 
do  they  say  now  1"  demanded  the  latter  with  sudden  earnest- 
ness 
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"  Well,  lieutenant,  I  reckon  we  can  manage  it  pretty  mucb 
as  we  please.     That's  my  notion." 

"  You  think  so  ?  Some  of  them  have  a  strange  liking  tot 
Morton." 

"  Yes,  but  not  many,  and  they  can  be  cured  of  that." 

''  Enough,  then,  till  we  get  to  Muggs's.  Then  we  can  talk  it 
over.  But  beware  of  what  you  say  to  him.  Muggs  is  no  friend 
of  mine,  you  know." 

"  Nor  is  he  likely  to  be,  so  long  as  he  wears  that  scar  on  his 
face  in  token  that  your  hand  is  as  heavy  as  your  temper  is  pas- 
sionate.    He  remembers  that  blow  !" 

"It  isn't  that,  altogether,"  replied  the  other;  "  bnt  the  truth 
is,  that  we  English  are  no  favoiites  here,  even  among  the  most 
loyal  of  this  people.  There 's  a  leaning  to  their  own  folks,  that 
always  gets  them  the  preference  when  we  oppose  them ;  and 
old  Muggs  has  never  been  slow  to  show  us  that  he  has  no  love 
to  spare  for  any  king's  man  across  the  water.  I  only  wonder, 
knowing  their  dislikes  as  I  do,  that  there 's  a  single  loyalist  in 
the  colony.  These  fellows  that  ride  behind  us,  merciless  as 
they  have  ever  shown  themselves  in  a  conflict  with  the  rebels, 
yet  there 's  not  one  of  them  who,  in  a  pitched  battle  between 
one  of  us  and  one  of  them,  wouldn't  be  more  apt  to  halloo  for 
him  than  for  us.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  secured  them  to  the 
king's  side  but  the  foolish  violence  of  the  rebels,  which  wouldn't 
suffer  the  thing  to  work  its  own  way ;  and  began  tai-ring  and 
feathering  and  flogging  at  the  beginning  of  the  squabble.  Had 
they  left  it  to  time,  there  wouldn't  have  been  one  old  Muggs 
from  Cape  Fear  to  St.  Catharine's.  We  shouldn't  have  had 
such  a  troop  as  that  which  follows  us  now ;  ner  would  I,  this 
day,  be  hunting,  as  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  after  a  leader,  who — " 

"  Whom  we  shall  not  find  in  a  hurry,  and  whom  we  no  longer 
need,"  said  tlie  subordinate,  concluding  the  sentence  which  the 
other  had  partly  suppressed. 

"Policy!  policy!"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant.  "That  was 
Rawdon's  pretext  for  refusing  me  the  commission,  and  conferring 
it  upon  Morton.  He  belonged  to  some  great  family  on  the  Con- 
garee,  and  miist  have  it  therefore ;  but,  now,  he  can  scarcely 
refuse  it,  if  it  be  as  we  suspect.     If  Moi-1  Dn  be  laid  by  the  heels, 
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even  as  a  prisoner,  he  is  dead  to  us.  The  rebels  will  nevet 
suffer  him  to  live  if  they  have  taken  hira." 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  other ;  "  he  hasn't  the  first  chance. 
And  that  they  have  taken  him,  there  is  little  doubt  on  my  mind." 

"  Nor  on  mine.     What  follows  if  the  men  agree  V 

"  What  should  follow  1  The  friends  of  Morton  can  say  noth- 
ing. The  command  naturally  falls  into  your  hands  without  a 
word  said." 

"  1  'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  either.  There's  some  of  them  that 
don't  care  much  about  Morton,  yet  don't  like  me." 

"  Perhaps  !  But,  what  of  that  ?  The  number 's  not  many, 
and  we  can  put  them  down,  if  it  comes  to  any  open  opposition. 
But  we  '11  sec  to  that  this  very  night,  when  we  get  to  Muggs's." 

"  Tor  Muggs's,  then,  with  all  the  speed  we  may.  Take  the 
lead,  yourself,  Darcy,  and  see  after  this  short  cut.  You  know 
the  country  better  than  I.  We  must  use  spur,  if  we  would  es- 
cape the  storm.  These  drops  are  growing  bigger,  and  falling 
faster,  every  moment.  Go  ahead,  while  I  huny  the  fellows  for- 
ward at  a  canter ;  and  even  that  will  barely  enable  us  to  save 
our  distance." 

"  It  matters  little  for  the  wetting,  lieutenant,  when  we  remem- 
ber what 's  to  follow  it.  Promotion  that  comes  by  water  is  not 
by  any  means  the  worse  for  the  wetting.  The  shine  gets  dim 
upon  the  epaulettes ;  but  they  are  epaulettes,  all  the  same. 
There's  the  profit,  lieutenant — the  profit!" 

"  Ay,  the  profit !  Yes,  that  will  reconcile  us  to  worse  weather 
than  this  ;  but — " 

The  sentence  was  left  unfinished,  while  the  subordinate  rode 
ahead  and  out  of  hearing.  The  lieutenant  signalled  his  men,  as 
they  slowly  wound  down  the  hill,  to  quicken  pace ;  and  while 
he  watched  their  movements,  his  secret  thouglits  had  vented  in 
a  low  soliloquy. 

"  True  !  the  event  will  reconcile  us  to  the  weather.  1'ho 
prize  is  precious.  Power  is  always  precious.  But  here  the 
prize  is  something  more  than  power ;  it  is  safety — it  is  freedom, 
If  Morton  is  laid  by  the  heels  for  ever,  I  am  safe.  I  escape  my 
danger — my  terror — the  presence  which  I  hate  and  fear!  I 
do  not  deceive  myself,  though   I  may  blind  these.     Edward 
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Morton  was  one  in  whose  presence  I  shrunk  to  less  than  my  fiill 
proportions.  That  single  act — that  act  of  shame  and  baseness 
— made  me  his  slave.  He  dlone,  knows  the  guilt  and  the  mean- 
ness of  that  wretched  moment  of  my  life.  God  !  what  would  I 
not  give  to  have  that  memory  obliterated  in  him  who  did,  and 
him  who  beheld,  the  deed  of  that  moment.  I  feel  my  heart 
tremble  at  his  approach — my  muscles  wither  beneath  his  glance; 
and  I,  who  fear  not  the  foe,  and  shrink  not  from  the  danger,  and 
whom  men  call  brave — brave  to  desperation — I  dare  not  lift 
my  eyes  to  the  encounter  with  those  of  another  having  limbs 
and  a  person  neither  stronger  nor  nobler  than  my  own.  He 
down,  and  his  lips  for  ever  closed,  and  I  am  free.  I  can  then 
breathe  in  confidence,  and  look  around  me  without  dreading  the 
glances  of  another  eye.  But,  even  should  he  live — should  he 
have  escaped  this  danger — why  should  1  continue  to  draw  my 
breath  in  fear,  when  a  single  stroke  may  make  my  safety  cer- 
tain— may  nd  me  of  every  doubt — every  apprehension?  It 
must  be  so.  Edward  Morton,  it  is  sworn.  In  your  life  my 
shame  lives,  and  while  your  lips  have  power  of  speech,  I  am  no 
moment  safe  from  dishonor.  Your  doom  is  written,  surely  and 
soon,  if  it  be  not  already  executed." 

These  words  were  only  so  many  indistinct  mutterings,  inau- 
dible to  those  who  followed  him.  He  commanded  them  to 
approach,  quickened  their  speed,  and  the  whole  troop,  following 
his  example,  set  off  on  a  smart  canter  in  the  track  which  Darcy 
had  taken.  Meanwhile,  the  storm,  which  before  had  only 
threatened,  began  to  pour  down  its  torrents,  and  ere  they 
reached  the  promised  shelter  at  Muggs's — a  rude  cabin  of  pine 
logs,  to  which  all  direct  approach  was  impossible,  and  which 
none  but  an  initiate  could  have  found,  so  closely  was  it  buried 
among  the  dense  groves  that  skirted  the  river  swamp,  and  may 
have  formed  a  portion  of  its  primitive  domain.  Here  the  party 
came  to  a  full  halt,  but  the  object  at  which  they  aimed  appeared 
to  be  less  their  own  than  their  horses  and  equipments.  These 
were  conducted  into  yet  deeper  recesses,  where,  in  close  woods 
and  shrubbery,  in  which  art  had  slightly  assisted  nature,  they 
were  so  bestowed  as  to  suffer  only  slightly  from  the  storm. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  troop  took  shelter  in  the  cabin  of 

.1* 
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Muggs,  while  a  small  squad  still  kept  in  motion  around  Ihe 
neighborhood,  heedless  of  the  weather,  and  quite  as  watchful 
from  long  habit,  as  if  totally  unconscious  of  any  annoyances. 

The  establishment  of  Muggs  was  one,  in  fact,  belonging  to 
the  party.  The  host  himself  was  a  retired  trooper,  whom  a 
wound  in  the  right  arm  had  so  disabled  that  amputation  became 
necessary.  Useless  to  the  troop  in  actual  conflict,  he  was  yet 
not  without  his  uses  in  the  position  which  he  held,  and  the  new 
duties  he  had  undertaken.  He  was  a  blunt,  fearless  old  soldier, 
a  native  of  the  neighborhood,  who,  being  maimed,  was  tolerated 
by  the  whigs  as  no  longer  capable  of  harm ;  and  suffered  to  re- 
main in  a  region  in  which  it  was  thought,  even  if  disposed  to  do 
mischief,  his  opportunities  were  too  few  to  make  his  doings  of 
very  serious  importance.  He  sold  strong  liquors,  also  —  did  not 
villanously  dilute  his  beverages — and,  as  he  "made  no  distinc- 
tion between  his  customers,  and  provided  whigs  and  tories  at  the 
same  prices,  there  was  no  good  reason  to  expel  him  from  his 
present  position  by  way  of  punishing  him  for  a  course  of  conduct 
in  which  so  heavy  a  penalty  seemed  abeady  to  have  been  at- 
tached. He  was  prudent  enough — though  he  did  not  withhold 
his  opinions — to  express  them  without  warmth  or  venom  ;  and, 
as  it  was  well  known  to  the  patriots  thut  he  had  never  been  a 
savage  or  blood-thirsty  enemy,  there  was  a  very  general  dispo- 
sition among  them  to  grant  him  every  indulgence.  Perhaps, 
however,  all  these  reasons  would  have  been  unavailing  in  his 
behalf,  at  the  sanguinary  period  of  which  we  write,  but  for  the 
excellence  of  his  liquors,  and  the  certainty  of  his  supply.  His 
relations  with  the  British  enabled  him  always  to  provide  himself 
at  Charleston,  and  every  public  convoy  replenished  his  private 
stores.  It  should  be  also  understood  that  none  of  the  whigs,  at 
any  moment,  suspected  the  worthy  landlord  of  a  previous  or 
present  connection  with  a  band  so  odious  as  that  of  the  Black 
Riders.  The  appearance  of  these  desperadoes  was  only  a  signal 
to  Muggs  to  take  additional  precautions.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  a  portion  of  the  band  was  sent  out  to  patrol  the  sur- 
rounding country;  and  the  number  thus  despatched,  on  the 
present  occasion,  was,  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  host,  made 
twice  as  large  as  the  lieutenant  thought  there  was  any  occasioti 
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for.  But  the  former  insisted,  with  characteristic  stubbornness, 
and  with  a  degree  of  sullenness  in  his  manner  which  was  foreign 
to  his  usual  custom. 

"  I  'm  not  over-pleased  to  see  you  here  at  all,  this  time, 
lieutenant,  though  I  reckon  you've  a  good  reason  enough  for 
coming.  There 's  a  sharp  stir  among  the  rebels  all  along  the 
Wateree,  and  down  on  the  Santee,  there's  no  telling  you  how 
far.  As  for  the  Congarees,  it 's  a-swarm  thar',  in  spite  of  all  Bill 
Cunningham  can  do,  and  he's  twice  as  spry  as  ever.  Here, 
only  two  days  ago,  has  been  that  creeping  critter.  Supple  Jack  ; 
that  come  in,  as  I  may  say,  over  my  shoulder,  like  the  old  Satan 
himself.  At  first  I  did  think  it  was  the  old  Satan,  till  he  laughed 
at  my  scare,  and  then  I  know'd  him  by  his  laugh.  Now,  it's 
not  so  easy  to  cheat  Supple  Jack,  and  he  knows  all  about  your 
last  coming.  He's  willing  to  befriend  me,  though  ne  gin  me 
fair  warning,  last  time  he  was  here,  that  I  was  svispicioned  for 
loving  you  too  well.  Now,  split  my  cedars,  men,  I've  got 
mighty  little  reason  to  love  you — you  know  that — and  I'm 
thinking,  for  your  sake  and  mine  both,  the  sooner  you  draw  spur 
for  the  mountains,  the  smoother  will  be  the  skin  you  keep.  I 
don't  want  to  see  the  ugly  face  of  one  of  you  for  a  month  of 
Sundays." 

"Why,  Muggs — old  Muggs — getting  scared  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  season  !  How 's  this  ? — what 's  come  over  you  1" 
was  the  demand  of  half  a  dozen. 

"  I've  reason  to  be  scared,  when  I  know  that  hemp's  growing 
for  every  man  that's  keeping  bad  company.  Such  rapscallions 
as  you,  if  you  come  too  often,  would  break  up  the  best  '  mug'  in 
the  country." 

I'he  landlord's  pun  was  innocent  enough,  and  seemed  an  old 
one.  It  awakened  no  more  smile  on  his  lips  than  upon  those  of 
his  guests.  It  was  spoken  in  serious  earnest.  He  continued  to 
belabor  them  with  half  playful  abuse,  mingled  with  not  a  few 
well-intended  reproaches,  while  providing,  with  tnie  landlord 
consideration,  for  their  several  demands.  The  Jamaica  ram 
was  put  in  frequent  requisition — a  choice  supply  of  lemons  was 
produced  from  a  box  beneath  the  floor,  and  the  band  was  soon 
broken  up  into  little  groups  that  huddled  about,  each  after  its 
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own  fashion,  in  the  several  comers  of  the  wigwam.  The  rain 
meanwhile  heat  upon,  and,  in  some  places,  through  the  roof — 
the  rush  of  the  wind,  the  weight  of  the  torrent,  and  the  general 
darkness  of  the  scene,  led  naturally  to  a  considerable  relaxation 
even  of  that  small  degree  of  disciplme  which  usually  existed 
among  the  troop.  Deep  draughts  were  swallowed  ;  loud  talking 
ensued,  frequent  oaths,  and  occasionally  a  sharp  dispute,  quali- 
fied by  an  equally  sharp  snatch  of  a  song  from  an  opposite  quar- 
ter, proved  all  parties  to  he  at  ease,  and  each  busy  to  his  own 
satisfaction. 

The  heutenant  of  the  troop,  whom  we  have  just  seen  acting  in 
command,  was  perhaps  the  least  satisfied  of  any  of  the  party. 
Not  that  he  had  less  in  possession,  but  that  he  had  more  in 
hope.  He  suffered  the  jibe  and  the  song  to  pass ;  the  oath 
roused  him  not,  nor  did  he  seem  to  hear  the  thousand  and  one 
petty  disputes  that  gave  excitement  to  the  scene.  He  seemed 
disposed — and  this  may  have  been  a  part  of  his  policy — to 
release  his  men  from  all  the  restraints,  few  though  they  were, 
which  belonged  to  his  command.  But  his  policy  was  incom- 
plete. It  was  not  enough  that  he  should  confer  licentious  privi 
leges  upon  his  followers — to  secure  their  sympathies,  he  should 
have  made  himself  one  of  them.    He  should  have  given  himself 

portion  of  that  license  which  he  had  accorded  to  them.  But 
he  was  too  much  of  the  Englishman  for  that.  He  could  not  di- 
vest himself  of  that  haughty  bearing  which  was  so  habitual  in 
the  carriage  of  the  Englishman  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  pro- 
vincial, and  which,  we  suspect,  was,  though  undeclared,  one  of 
the  most  active  influences  to  provoke  the  high-spirited  people  of 
the  south  to  that  violent  severing  of  their  connection  with  the 
mother-country,  which  was  scarcely  so  necessary  in  their  case 
«=  in  that  of  the  northern  colonies. 

Our  lieutenant — whose  name  was  Stockton — it  ig  true, 
made  sundry,  but  not  very  successful  efforts,  to  blend  himself 
with  his  comrades.  He  shared  their  draughts,  he  sometimes 
yielded  his  ears  where  the  dialogue  seemed  earnest — sometime." 
he  spoke,  and  his  words  were  sufficiently  indulgent;  but  he 
lacked  utterly  that  ease  of  carriage,  that  simplicity  of  manner, 
which  alone  could  prove  that  his  condescension  was  not  the  re- 
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Bult  of  effort,  and  against  the  desires  of  his  mind.  His  agent, 
Darcy,  was  more  supple  as  he  was  more  subtle.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  those  arts  which,  among  the  ignorant,  will  always 
secure  the  low.  He  drank  with  them,  as  if  he  could  not  well 
have  drunk  without  them — threw  himself  among  their  ranks, 
as  if  he  could  not  have  disposed  his  limbs  easily  anywhere  else ; 
and  did  for  his  superior  what  the  latter  could  never  have  done 
for  himself.  He  operated  suflSciently  on  the  minds  of  several  to 
secure  a  faction  in  his  favor,  and  thus  strengthened,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  moment  when  the  Jamaica  had  proved  some  por- 
tion of  its  potency,  to  broach  openly  the  subject  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  discussed  in  private. 

Of  the  entreaties,  the  arguments,  or  the  promises  made  by 
Ensign  Darcy  to  persuade  the  troop  into  his  way  of  thinking, 
we  shall  say  nothing.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that 
we  show  the  condition  of  things  at  this  particular  juncture,  ©on 
siderable  progress  had  now  been  made  with  the  subject.  It  had, 
in  fact,  become  the  one  subject  of  discussion.  The  person  whom 
it  more  immediately  concerned,  had,  prudently,  if  not  modestly, 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  apartment,  though  in  doing  so,  he 
necessarily  exposed  himself  to  some  encounter  with  the  pitiless 
storm.  The  various  groups  had  mingled  themselves  into  one. 
The  different  smaller  topics  which  before  excited  them,  had 
given  way  before  the  magnitude  of  this,  and  each  trooper  began 
to  feel  his  increased  importance  as  his  voice  seemed  necessary 
in  the  creation  of  so  great  a  personage  as  his  captain. 

So  far,  Darcy  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  per- 
formances. Assisted  by  the  Jamaica,  his  arguments  had  sunk 
deep  into  their  souls.  One  after  another  had  become  a  convert 
to  his  views,  and  he  was  just  about  to  flatter  himself  with  the 
conviction  that  he  should  soon  be  rejoiced  by  the  unanimous 
fihout  which  should  declare  the  nomination  of  their  new  captain, 
when  another  party,  who  before  had  said  not  a  single  word,  now 
joined  in  the  discussion  after  a  manner  of  his  own.  This  was  no 
less  important  a  personage  than  Muggs,  the  landlord. 

"  Counting  sculps  before  you  take  'em  !  I  wonder  where  the 
dickens  you  was  brought  up,  Ensign  Darcy.  Here  now  you're 
for  making  a  new  cappin,  afore  you  know  what's  come  of  the 
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old  You  reckon  Ned  Morton's  dead,  do  you  ?  I  reckon  he"i 
alive  and  kicking.  I  don't  say  so,  mind  me.  I  wouldn't  sweai 
sich  a  thing  on  Scripture  book,  but  I'm  so  nigh  sure  of  it,  that. 
I'd  be  willing  to  swear  never  agin  to  touch  a  drop  of  the  stuff 
if  so  be  he  is  not  alive." 

"But,  Muggs — if  he's  alive,  where  is  he?" 
Grog's  wounds !  that's  easier  asked  than  answered ;  but  if 
ye  go  to  count  for  dead  every  chap  that's  missing,  I'd  have  to 
go  in  mourning  mighty  often  for  the  whole  troop  of  you,  my 
chickens.  It's  more  reasonable  that  he's  alive  jist  because  we 
don't  hear  of  him.  We'd  ha'  hearn  of  him  soon  enough  if  the 
rebels  had  a  got  him.  We'd  ha'  seen  his  hide  upon  a  di-um- 
head,  and  his  own  head  upon  a  stump,  and  there  wouldn't  ha' 
been  a  dark  corner  on  the  Wateree  that  wouldn't  ha'  been  ring- 
ing with  the  uproar  about  it.  I  tell  you,  my  lads,  that  day  that 
sees  the  death  of  Ned  Morton,  won'.t  be  a  quiet  day  in  these 
parts.  There'll  be  more  of  a  storm  in  these  woods  than  is  gal- 
loping through  *em  now.  If  you  don't  cry  that  day,  the  rebels 
will ;  and  let  them  lose  what  they  may  in  the  skrimmage,  they'll 
have  a  gain  when  they  flatten  him  on  his  back !" 

"Ah,  Muggs!"  exclaimed  Darcy,  "I'm  afraid  you  let  your 
wishes  blind  you  to  the  truth.  I  suppose  you  don't  know  that 
we  got  the  captain's  horse,  and  he  all  bloody  ?" 

"  Don't  I  know,  and  don't  I  think,  for  that  very  reason  too, 
that  he's  safe  and  sound,  and  will  soon  be  among  you.  You  found 
his  horse,  but  not  him.  The  horse  was  bloody.  Well !  If  the 
blood  had  been  his,  and  vital  blood,  don't  you  think  you'd  h/i' 
found  the  rider  as  well  as  the  horse  ?  But,  perhaps,  you  didn't 
stay  long  enough  for  the  hunt.  Folks  say  you  all  rode  well 
enough  that  day.  But  if  the  cappin  was  mortal  hurt  and  you 
didn't  find  him,  are  you  sure  the  rebels  did  ?  I'm  a  thinking, 
not,  by  no  manner  of  means.  For,  if  they'd  ha'  got  him,  whai 
a  hello-balloo  we  should  have  had.  No,  to  my  thinking,  the 
cappin  lost  the  horse  a-purpose  when  he  found  he  couldn't  lose 
the  rebels.  The  whole  troop  of  Butler  was  upon  him,  swearing 
death  agin  him  at  every  jump.  Be  sure  now,  Ned  Morton  left 
the  critter  to  answer  for  him,  and  tuk  to  the  swamp  like  a  brown 
bear  in  September.     I  can't  feel  as  if  he  was  dead;  and,  if  he 
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was,  Ensign  Darcy,  I,  for  one,  wouldn't  help  in  making  a  cappin 
out  of  any  but  one  that  comes  out  of  the  airth.  I'm  for  country 
bom,  if  any." 

"  Well,  Muggs,  what  objection  do  you  find  to  the  lieutenant  ?' 

"  He's  not  country  bom,  I  tell  you." 

"  But  he's  a  good  officer — there's  not  a  better  in  the  crimtrj 
than  Lieutenant  Stockton." 

"  That  mout  be,  and  then,  agin,  it  moutn't.  I'm  a-thinking 
Ben  Williams  is  about  as  good  a  man  as  you  could  choose  for 
your  cappin,  if  so  be  that  Ned  Morton's  slipped  his  wind  for 
sartin.  I  don't  see  Ben  here  to-niglit — at  this  present — but 
look  at  him  when  he  comes  in,  and  you'll  say  that's  the  man  to 
be  a  cappin.  He's  a  dragoon,  now,  among  a  thousand,  and  then, 
agin,  he's  country  born." 

"  But,  Muggs,  I  don't  see  that  your  argument  goes  for  much. 
An  American  born  is  a  king's  man,  and  a  British  born  is  the 
same,  and  it's  natural,  when  they're  fighting  on  the  same  side, 
that  a  British  bom  should  have  command  just  the  same  as  the 
American." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it's  natural,  and  I  don't  believe  it.  There's 
a  mighty  difference  between  'em  to  my  thinking.  As  for  your 
king's  men  and  British  men,  I'm  one  that  wishes  you  had  let 
us  alone  to  fight  it  out  among  ourselves,  rebel  and  loyal,  jist  as 
we  stand.  It  was  a  sort  of  family  quarrel,  and  would  ha'  been 
soon  over,  if  you  hadn't  dipped  a  long  spoon  into  our  dish. 
They'd  ha'  licked  us  or  we'd  ha'  licked  them,  and  which  ever 
way  it  went,  we'd  all  ha'  been  quiet  long  afore  this.  But  here 
you  come,  with  your  Irishmen,  and  your  Yagers,  your  Scotch- 
men and  your  Jarmans,  and  you've  made  the  matter  worse 
without  helping  yourselves.  For,  where  are  you  ?  As  you 
whar  1  No,  by  the  powers  !  You  say  Rawdon's  licked  Greene. 
It's  well  enough  to  say  so.  But  where's  Greene  and  where's 
Rawdon  ]     If  you  ain't  hearn,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Well  V  from  half  a  dozen.  "  Let's  hear  !  The  news  !  The 
news !" 

"Well!  It's  not  well — not  well  for  you,  at  least ;  and  the 
sooner  you're  gone  from  these  parts  the  better.  Rawdon  that 
licked  Greene  is  about  to  run  from  Greene  that  he  licked.     I 
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have  it  <  from  Scrub  Heriot — little  Scnib,  you  know — that 
they've  had  secret  council  in  Camden,  and  all's  in  a  mist  thar 
—  the  people  half  scared  to  death,  for  they  say  that  they  can't 
get  bacon  or  beans,  and  Eawdon's  going  to  vackyate,  and 
sw'ai-s,  if  he  has  to  do  so,  he'll  make  Camden  sich  a  blaze  that 
it'll  light  his  way  all  down  to  Charleston.  I'm  a-looking  out 
for  the  burst  every  night.  That's  not  all.  Thar's  as  fresh  a 
gathering  of  the  rebels  along  the  Santee  and  Pedee  under 
Marion,  as  if  every  fellow  you  had  ever  killed  had  got  his  sculp 
back  agin,  and  was  jest  as  ready  to  kick  as  ever.  Well,  Tom 
Taylor's  brushing  like  a  little  breeze  about  Granby,  and  who 
but  Sumter  rides  the  road  now  from  Ninety-Six  to  Augusta  f 
Who  but  he  ?  Cunningham  darsn't  show  his  teeth  along  the 
track  for  fear  they'll  be  drawed  through  the  back  of  his  head. 
Well,  if  this  is  enough  to  make  you  feel  scarey,  ain't  it  enough 
to  make  Ned  Morton  keep  close  and  hold  in  his  breath  till  he 
find  a  clean  country  before  him.  Don't  you  think  of  making  a 
new  cappin  till  you're  sartin  what's  come  of  the  old ;  and  if  it's 
all  over  with  him.  then  I  say  look  out  for  another  man  among 
you  that  comes  out  of  the  nateral  airth.  Ben  Williams  for  me, 
lads,  before  any  other.'' 

"  Hurrah  for  Ben  Williams  !"  was  the  maudlin  cry  of  half  a 
dozen.  The  lieutenant  at  this  moment  reappeared.  His  glance 
was  frowningly  fixed  upon  the  landlord,  in  a  way  to  convince 
Muggs  that  he  had  not  remained  uninformed  as  to  the  particular 
course  which  the  latter  had  taken.  But  it  was  clearly  not  his 
policy  to  show  his  anger  in  any  more  decided  manner,  and  the 
cudgels  were  taken  up  for  him  by  Darcy,  who,  during  the 
various  long  speeches  of  the  landlord  had  contrived  to  maintain 
a  running  fire  among  the  men.  He  plied  punch  and  persuasion 
■ — strong  argument  and  strong  drink — with  equal  industry; 
aad  the  generous  tendencies  of  the  party  began  everywhere  to 
overflow.  He  felt  his  increasing  strength,  and  proceeded  to 
carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy's  country. 

"  The  truth  is,  Muggs,  you  have  a  grudge  at  the  lieutenant 
ever  since  you  had  that  brush  together.  You  can't  so  readily 
forget  that  ugly  mark  on  your  muzzle." 

"  Look  you,  Ensign  Darcy,  there's  something  in  what  yoa 
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say  that  a  leetle  turns  upon  my  stomach ;  for  you  see  it's  not 
the  truth.  I  have  no  more  grudge  agin  Lieutenant  Stockton 
than  I  have  agin  you.  As  for  the  mark  you  speak  of,  I  do  say, 
it  did  him  no  great  credit  to  make  such  a  mark  on  a  one-armed 
man ;  though  I'd  ha'  paid  him  off  with  a  side-tvipe  that  would 
La'  made  him  'spectful  enough  to  the  one  I  had  left,  if  so  be 
that  Ben  Williams  hadn't  put  in  to  save  him.  That  was  the 
only  onfriendly  thing  that  Ben  ever  done  to  me  to  my  knowing. 
No  r  I  han't  no  grudges,  thank  God  for  all  his  blessings,  but 
that's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  say  what  I  do  Say,  that  Oappin 
Ned  Morton's  the  man  for  my  money ;  and,  though  I  can't  have 
much  to  Say  in  the  business,  seeing  I  ain't  no  longer  of  the 
troop,  yet  if  'twas  the  last  word  I  had  to  rgtickilate,  I'd  cry  it 
for  him.     Here's  to  Ned  Morton,  boys,  living  or  dead." 

"  And  here's  to  Lieutenant  Stocfkton,  boys,  and  may  he  soon 
be  captain  of  the  Black  Eiders." 

"  Hurrah  for  Stockton  !  Hurrah  !"  was  the  now  almost  unan- 
imous cry,  and  Stockton,  advancing,  was  about  to  speak,  when 
the  faint  sounds  of  a  whistle  broke  upon  the  night,  imparting  a 
drearier  accent  to  the  melancholy  soughing  of  the  wind  without. 
The  note,  again  repeated,  brought  every  trooper  to  his  feet. 
The  cups  were  set  down  hastily — swords  buckled  on — caps 
donned,  and  pistols  examined. 

"  To  horse !"  was  the  command  of  Stockton,,  and  his  codl 
pi'omptitude,  shown  on  this  occasion,  was  perhaps  quite  enough 
to  justify  the  choice  which  the  troop  had  been  about  to  make 
of  a  new  captain.  "To  horse !"  he  cried,  leading  the  way  to 
the  entrance,  but  ere  he  reached  it,  the  door  was  thrown  wide, 
and  the  ambitious  lieutenant  recoiled  in  consternation,  as  he  en- 
countered, in  the  face  of  the  new-comer,  the  stern  visage  of  that 
very  man,  supposed  to  be  dead,  whom  he  Equally  feared  and 
hated,  and  whose  post  he  was  so  well  disposed  to  fill.  The 
chief  of  the  Black  Riders  stood  suddenly  among  his  followers, 
and  the  shouts  for  the  new  commander  were  almost  forgotten  in 
those  which  welcomed  the  old.  But  let  us  retrace  our  steps  for 
a  few  moments,  and  bring  our  readers  once  more  within  hearing 
of  the  kinsmen. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

FIRST   FRUITS    OF   FREEDOM. 

It  is  not  important  to  our  narrative,  in  returning  to  the  place 
and  period  when  and  where  we  left  the  rival  kinsmen,  that  we 
should  repeat  the  arguments  which  the  younger  employed  in 
order  to  persuade  the  other  to  a  more  open  and  manly  course 
of  conduct  in  his  political  career.  These  arguments  could  be  of 
one  character  only.  The  style  in  which  they  were  urged,  how- 
ever, became  somewhat  different,  after  the  final  interview  whi'jh 
they  had  in  the  presence  of  the  sturdy  woodman.  The  dis- 
play which  Supple  Jack  had  made  of  the  disguises  which  he 
had  found  upon  the  very  road  over  which  Edward  Conway  had 
fled,  and  about  the  very  time  when  he  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
swamp  from  the  pursuit  of  Butler's  men,  would,  to  any  mind 
not  absolutely  anxious  not  to  believe,  have  been  conclusive  of 
,his  guilt.  Edward  Conway  felt  it  to  be  so  in  his  own  case,  and 
readily  concluded  that  Clarence  would  esteem  it  so.  The  few 
reflections,  therefore,  which  time  permitted  him  to  make,  were 
neither  pleasant  nor  satisfactory ;  and  when  he  galloped  off 
with  his  younger  brother,  he  had  half  a  doubt  whether  the  latter 
did  not  meditate  his  sudden  execution,  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  fairly  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  woodman.  He  knew 
enough  of  the  character  of  Clarence  to  know  that  he  would  as 
soon  destroy  his  own  brother  for  treachery— ^nay,  sooner — than 
an  open  enemy  ;  and  the  silence  which  he  maintained,  the  stern, 
rigid  expression  of  his  features,  and  the  reckless  speed  at  which 
he  seemed  resolved  to  ride,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
increase  the  apprehensions  of  the  guilty  man.  For  a  brief 
space  that  ready  wit  and  prompt  subterfuge,  which  had  enabled 
him  hitherto  to  play  a  various  and  very  complicated  game  in 
life,  with  singular  adroitness  and  success,  seemed  about  to  fail 
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He  felt  his  elasticity  lessening  fast — his  confidence  in  himself 
declining ;  his  brain  was  heavy,  his  tongue  flattened  and  thick. 

Besides,  he  was  weaponless.  There  was  no  chance  of  success 
in  any  conflict,  unless  from  his  cn'emy's  generosity ;  and  upon 
that,  in  those  days,  the  partisan  who  fought  on  either  side  made 
but  few  calculations.  A  club,  the  rudest  mace,  the  roughest 
limb  of  the  lithe  hickory,  became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  mind 
of  the  conscious  traitor  at  this  moment.  But  he  did  not  truly 
understand  the  nature  of  that  mind  and  those  principles,  to 
which  his  own  bore  so  little  likeness.  He  little  knew  how  strong 
and  active  were  those  doubts — the  children  of  his  wish — which 
were  working  in  the  bosom  of  Clarence  Conway  in  his  behalf. 

At  length  the  latter  drew  up  his  steed,  and  exhibited  a  dispo- 
sition to  stop.  The  rain,  which  by  this  time  had  become  an  in- 
cessant stream,  had  hitherto  been  almost  unfelt  by  both  the  par- 
ties. The  anxiety  and  sorrow  of  the  one,  and  the  apprehensions 
of  the  other,  had  rendered  them  equally  insensible  to  the  storm 
without. 

"  Edward  Conway,"  said  the  younger,  "  let  us  alight  here. 
Here  we  must  separate ;  and  here  I  would  speak  to  you,  per- 
haps for  the  last  time,  as  my  father's  son." 

Somewhat  reassured,  Edward  Conway  followed  the  example 
of  his  kinsman,  and  the  two  alighted  among  a  group  of  hUls,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  which  they  found  a  partial  protection  from 
the  storm,  which  was  blowing  from  the  west.  But  little  did 
either  need,  at  that  moment,  of  shelter  from  its  violence.  Brief 
preparation  suflSced  to  fasten  their  steeds  beneath  a  close  clump 
of  foliage,  and  then  followed  the  parting  words  of  the  younger, 
which  had  been  so  solemnly  prefaced. 

"  Now,  Edward  Conway,  my  pledges  to  you  are  all  fulfilled 
— my  duties,  too.  I  have  done  even  more  than  was  required  at 
my  hands  by  any  of  the  ties  of  blood.  I  have  been  to  you  a 
brother,  and  you  are  now  free." 

"You  do  not  repent  of  it,  Clarence?" 

"  Of  that,  it  is  fitting  that  I  say  nothing  rashly.  Time  will 
show.  But  I  need  not  say  to  you,  Edward  Conway,  that  the 
discovery  of  these  disguises,  under  circumstances  such  as  Jack 
Bannister  detailed  before  you,  has  revived,  in  all  their  force,  my 
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old  suspicions.  God  knows  how  much  I  have  striven  to  set  my 
eoul  against  these  suspicions.  God  only  knows  how  much  1 
would  give  could  I  be  sure  that  they  were  groundless.  I  dare 
not  for  my  father's  sake  believe  them — I  dare  not  for  my  own. 
And  this  dread  to  believe,  Edward  Conway,  is,  I  fear,  the  only 
thing  that  has  saved,  and  still  saves  you,  from  my  blow.  But 
for  this,  kinsman  or  no  kinsman,  your  blood  had  been  as  freely 
shed  by  these  hands^  as  if  its  sluices  were  drawn  from  the  least 
known  and  basest  puddle  in  existence." 

"  I  am  at  your  mercy,  Clarence  Conway.  I  have  no  weapons. 
My  arms  are  folded.  I  have  already  spoken  when  I  should 
have  been  silent.  I  will  say  no  more — nothing,  cei-tainly,  to 
prevent  your  blow.  Strike,  if  you  ^ill :  if  I  can  not  convince 
you  that  I  am  true,  I  can  at  least  show  you  that  I  am  fearless." 

The  wily  kinsman  knew  well  tlie  easy  mode  to  disarm  his 
brother — to  puzzle  his  judgment,  if  not  to  subdue  his  suspicions. 

"I  have  no  such  purpose!"  exclaimed  Clarence,  chokingly. 
"  Would  to  heaven  you  would  give  me  no  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  possibility  that  I  ever  should  have.  Cut  hear  me,  Edward 
Conway,  ere  we  part.  Do  not  deceive  yourself — do  not  fancy 
that  I  am  deceived  by  this  show  of  boldness.  It  did  not  need 
that  you  should  assure  me  of  your  fearlessness.  That  I  well 
knew.  It  is  not  your  courage,  but  your  candor,  of  which  I  am 
doubtful.  The  display  of  the  one  quality  does  not  persuade  me 
any  the  more  of  your  possession  of  the  otlier.  We  are  now  to 
part.  You  are  free  from  this  moment.  You  are  also  safe.  Our 
men  are  no  longer  on  the  Wateree ; — a  few  hours'  good  riding 
will  bring  you,  most  probably,  within  ohallongo  of  Watson's  sen- 
tinels. If  you  are  the  foe  to  your  country,  which  they  declare 
you,  he  is  your  friend.  That  you  do  not  seek  safety  in  our 
ranks,  I  need  no  proof.  But,  ere  we  part,  let  me  repeat  my 
warnings.  Believe  me,  Edward  Conway,  dear  to  me  as  my 
father's  son,  spare  mo,  if  you  have  it  in  your  heart,  the  pain  of 
being  your  foe.  Spare  me  the  necessity  of  strife  with  you.  If 
it  be  that  you  are  a  loyalist,  let  us  not  meet.  I  implore  it  as 
the  last  favor  which  I  shall  ever  £^sk  at  your  hands  ;  and  I  im- 
plore it  with  a  full  heart.  You  know  that  we  have  not  always 
been  friends.    You  know  that  there  are  circumstances,  not  in- 
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volving  our  principles,  on  which  we  have  already  quarrelleti,  am} 
which  are  of  a  nature  but  too  well  calculated  to  bring  into  activ- 
ity the  wildest  anger  and  the  deadliest  hate.  But,  however 
much  we  have  been  at  strife — however  I  may  have  fancied  that 
you  have  done  me  wrong — still,  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  ever,  in  my  cooler  moments,  striven  to  think  of, 
and  to  serve  you  kindly.  Henceforward  our  ineeting  must  be 
on  other  tenns.  The  cloud  which  hangs  about  your  course — 
the  suspicion  which  stains  your  character  in  the  minds  of  others 
— have  at  last  affected  mine.  We  niieet,  hereafter,  only  as 
friends  or  foes.  Your  course  must  then  be  decided — your  prin- 
ciples declared. — your  purpose  known  ;  and  then,  Edward  Con- 
way, if  it  be  as  men  declare,  and  as  I  dare  not  yet  believe,  that 
you  are  that  traitor  to  your  country — that  you  do  lead  that 
savage  banditti  which  has  left  the  print  of  their  horses'  hoofs, 
wherever  they  have  trodden,  in  blood — then  must  our  meeting 
be  one  of  blood  only ;  and  then,  as  surely  as  I  shall  feel  all  the 
shame  of  such  a  connection  in  my  soul,  shall  I  seek,  by  a  strife 
without  remorse,  to  atone  equally  to  my  father  and  to  my  coun- 
try for  the  crime  and  folly  of  his  son.  Fondly  do  I  implore  you, 
■  Edward  Conway,  to  spare  me  this  trial.  Let  our  parting  at  this 
moment  be  final,  unless  we  are  to  meet  on  terms  more  satisfac- 
tory to  both." 

The  elder  of  the  kinsmen,  at  this  appeal,  displayed  more 
emotion,  real  or  affected,  than  he  had  shown  at  any  time  during 
the  interview.  He  strode  to  and  fro  among  the  tall  trees,  with 
liands  clasped  behind,  eyes  east  down  upon  the  earth,  and  brows 
contracted,  A  single  quiver  might  have  been  seen  at  moments 
among  the  muscles  of  his  mouth.  Neither  of  them  seemed  to 
heed  the  increasing  weight  of  the  tempest.  Its  roar  was  un- 
heard—  its  torrents  fell  without  notice  around  amd  upon  them. 
The  reply  of  Edward  Conway  was  at  length  spoken.  He  ap- 
proached his  brother.  He  had  subdued  his  emotions,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  source.  His  words  were  few — his  utter- 
ance composed  and  calm.  He  extended  his  hand  to  Clarence 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Let  us  part,  Clarence.  It  does  not  become  me  to  make  fur- 
ther assurances.     To  reply,  as  I  should,  to  what  you  have  said, 
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might  be,  probably  to  increase  the  width  and  depth  of  that 
chasm  which  seems  to  lie  between  us.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am 
satisfied  with  your  tone,  your  temper,  the  position  which  you 
assume,  and  the  right  which  you  claim  to  direct,  and  warn,  and 
counsel! — and  when  you  threaten! — But  enough  I  Let  us 
part  before  anything  be  said  which  shall  make  you  forget  any- 
thing which  you  should  remember,  or  me  that  I  owe  my  life  to 
your  assistance.  What  is  said  is  said — let  it  be  forgotten.  Let 
us  part." 

"  Ay,  let  us  part :  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  Edward  Con- 
way V 

"  True,  true  !  Let  it  not  be  forgotten.  It  shall  not  be  forgot- 
ten. It  can  not  be.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  me,  Clarence,  to 
forget  anything  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  days  of 
my  life." 

There  was  a  latent  signification  in  what  was  said  by  the  speak- 
er to  arouse  new  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  the  younger  of  the 
kinsmen.  He  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  a  gleam  of  ferocity 
shine  out  from  the  eyes  of  his  brother,  and  his  own  inflammable 
temper  was  about  to'  flare  up  aneyr. 

"  Do  you  threaten,  Edward  Conway  1     Am  I  to  understand  ' 
you  as  speaking  the  language  of  defiance  ?" 

"  Understand  me,  Clarence,  as  speaking  nothing  which  should 
not  become  a  man  and  your  brother." 

The  reply  was  equivocal.  That  it  was  so,  was  reason  suffi- 
cient why  Clarence  Conway  should  hesitate  to  urge  a  matter 
which  might  only  terminate  in  bringing  their  quarrel  to  a  crisis! 

"  The  sooner  we  separate  the  better,"  was  his  only  answer. 
"  Here,  Edward  Conway,  is  one  of  my  pistols.  You  shall  not 
say  I  sent  you  forth  without  weapons  to  defend  you,  into  a  for 
est  field,  possibly,  with  foes.  The  horse  which  you  ride  is  a 
favorite.  You  have  lost  yours.  Keep  him  till  you  are  provi- 
ded. You  can  always  find  an  opportunity  to  return  him  when 
you  are  prepared  to  do  so ;  and  should  you  not,  it  will  make  no 
difference.  Farewell:  God  be  with  you — but  remember!  — 
remember !' 

The  youth  grasped  the  now  reluctant  hand  of  the  elder  Con- 
way ;  wi-ung  it  with  a  soldier's  grasp — a  pressure  in  wliich  min 
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gled  feelings,  all  warm,  all  conflicting,  had  equal  utterance;— ^ 
then,  springing  upon  his  steed,  he  dashed  rapidly  into  the  for- 
est and  in  a  few  moments  was  hidden  from  sight  in  its  thickest 
mazes. 

"  Remember.  Yes,  Clarence  Conway,  I  will  remember.  Can 
I  ever  forget !  Can  I  ever  forget  the  arrogance  which  presumes 
to  counsel,  to  warn,  and  to  threaten — to  pry  into  my  privacy — 
to  examine  my  deeds — to  denounce  them  with  shame  and  threat- 
en them  with  vengeance.  I  will  remember — to  requite  !  It 
shall  not  be  always  thus.  The  game  will  be  in  my  hands  ere 
many  days,  and  I  will  play  it  as  no  gamester,  with  all  upon  the 
cast,  ever  yet  played  the  game  of  life  before.  Without  pause 
or  pity — resolved  and  reckless — I  will  speed  on  to  the  prose- 
cution of  my  purposes,  until  my  triumph  is  complete  !  I  must 
beware,  must  I? — I  must  account  for  my  incomings  and  outgo- 
ings 1  And  why,  forsooth  1  Because  I  am  your  father's  son. 
For  the  same  reason  do  you  beware  1  I  were  no  son  of  my 
father  if  I  did  not  resent  this  insolence." 

He  had  extricated  his  horse  from  the  cover  which  concealed 
him  while  he  was  giving  utterance  to  this  soliloquy.  The  noble 
animal  neighed  and  whinnied  after  his  late  companion.  The 
plaintive  appeal  of  the  beast  seemed  to  irritate  his  rider,  whose 
passions,  subjected  to  a  restraint  which  he  had  found  no  less 
necessary  than  paiiiful,  were  now  seeking  that  vent  which  they 
had  been  denied  for  an  unusual  season;  and  under  their  influ- 
encehe  struck  the  animal  over  the  nostril  with  the  heavy  hand 
of  that  hate  which  he  fain  would  have  bestowed  upon  his  master, 

"Remember!"  he  muttered,  as  he  leaped  upon  the  saddle. 
"  I  need  no  entreaty  to  this  end,  Clarence  Conway.  I  must  be 
a  patriot  at  your  bidding,  and  choose  my  side  at  your  sugges- 
tion ;  and  forbear  the  woman  of  my  heart  ia  obedience  to  the 
same  royal  authority.    We  shall  see ! — We  shall  see !" 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  sheeted  tempest  driving  in  his  face  the 
while— he  shook  his  threatening  hand  in  the  direction  which  his 
brother  had  taken.  Turning  his  horse's  head  upon  an  opposite' 
course,  he  then  proceeded,  though  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  to  find 
that  shelter,  which  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  considei 
necessary. 
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It  may  have  been  ten  minutes  after  their  separation,  when 
he  heard  a  sound  at  a  little  distance  which  aroused  his  flagging 
attention. 

"  That  whistle,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  is  very  like  our  own 
It  may  be !  They  should  be  here,  if  my  safety  were  of  any 
importance,  and  if  that  reptile  Stockton  would  suifer  them.  That 
fellow  is  a  spy  upon  me,  sworn  doubly  to  my  destruction,  if  he 
can  find  the  means.  But  let  me  find  him  tripping,  and  a  shot 
gives  him  prompt  dismissal.  Again ! — it  is  ! — they  are  here — - 
the  scouts  are  around  me,  and  doubtlessly  the  whole  troop  is  at 
Muggs's  this  moment.  There,  he  could  do  me  no  hami.  Muggs 
is  sworn  my  friend  against  all  enemies,  and  he  i$  true  as  any  en- 
emy.— Again,  the  signal !     They  shall  have  an  echo." 

Speaking  thus  he  replied  in  a  sound  similar  to  that  which  he 
heard,  and  an  immediate  response,  almost  at  his  elbow,  satisfied 
him  of  the  truth  of  his  first  impression.  He  drew  up  his  steed, 
repeated  the  whistle,  and  was  now  answered  by  the  swift  tread 
of  approaching  horses.  In  a  few  moments,  one,  and  then  an- 
other—^appeared  in  sight,  and  the  captain  of  the  Black  Riders 
of  Oongairee  once  more  found  himself  surrounded  by  his  men. 

Their  clamors,  as  soon  as  he  was  recognised,  attested  his  pop- 
ularity among  his  troop. 

"Ha,  Irby! — Ha,  Bumet!  Is  it  you] — and  yon,  Gibbs — 
you  Fisher :  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  Your  hands,  my  good  fellows. 
There  !     There !     You  are  well— all  well." 

The  confused  questions  and  congratulations,  all  together,  of 
the  troopers,  while  they  gave  every  pleasure  to  their  chieftain, 
as  convincing  him  of  their  fidelity,  rendered  unnecessary  any 
attempt  at  answer  or  explanation.  Nor  did  Edward  Conway 
allow  himself  time  for  this.  His  words,  though  friendly  enough, 
were  few ;  and  devoted,  seemingly,  to  the  simple  business  of 
the  troop.  Captain  Morton — for  such  was  the  name  by  which 
only  he  was  known  to  them — with  the  quickness  of  a  govern- 
ing instinct,  derived  from  a  few  brief  comprehensive  questions, 
all  that  he  desired  to  know  in  regard  to  their  interests  and  posi- 
tion. He  ascertained  where  the  main  body  would  be  found,  and 
what  bad  taken  place  daring  his  absence ;  and  proceeded  in- 
stantly to  the  reassumption  of  his  command  over  them. 
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"  Enough  of  this,  my  good  fellows.  I  will  see  to  all  this  at 
Muggs's.  We  have  no  time  now  for  unnecessary  matter.  You 
have  work  on  hand.  Burnet,  do  you  take  with  you  Gibbs,  Irby, 
and  Fishor,  Push  your  horses  down  for  the  Wateree  by  the 
first  road  running  left  of  where  we  now  stand.  Do  you  know 
the  route  1  It  leads  by  the  clay  diggings  of  the  old  Dutchman 
—the  brick-burner — what's  his  name  V 

"  I  know  it,  sir " 

"'  Enough,  then.  Take  that  road^ — put  the  steel  into  yoiu- 
nags,  but  send  them  forward.  If  you  arc  diligent  you  will  over- 
take one  of  our  worst  enemies — a  friend  of  Butler — a  rebel — 
no  less  than  Colonel  Conway.  Pursue  and  catch  him.  You 
can  not  fail  to  overtake  him  if  you  try  for  it.  Take  him  pris- 
oner— alive,  if  you  can.  I  particularly  wish  that  you  should 
have  him  alive ;  but,  remember,  take  him  at  every  hazard. 
Living  or  dead,  he  must  be  ours." 

The  dragoon  lingered  for  further  orders. 

"  If  you  succeed  in  taking  him,  bring  him  on  to  Muggs's. 
Give  the  signal  before  you  reach  his  cabin,  that  there  may  be 
no  surprise — no  mistake.  Something  depends  on  your  observ 
ance  of  this  caution ;  so,  you  will  remember.  Away,  now,  and 
ride  for  life." 

Their  obedience  was  sufficiently  prompt.  In  an  instant  they 
were  on  their  way,  pui-suing  the  track  which  Clarence  had  taken 
for  the  Wateree. 

"Now!"  exclaimed  the  outlaw-chief,  with  exultation — "now 
there  is  some  chance  for  vengeance.  If  they  succeed  in  taking 
him  aUve,  I  will  practise  upon  him  to  his  utter  blindness — I  will 
do  him  no  harm,  unless  a  close  lodging-house  will  do  him  harm. 
If  they  kill  him — well,  it  is  only  one  of  those  chances  of  war 
which  he  voluntarily  incurs :  it  is  only  the  lower  cast  of  the 
die.  Yet,  I  trust  it  may  not  be  so.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  for 
that.  He  is  my  father's  son.  He  has  stood  beside  me  in  danger. 
He  deserves  that  I  should  spare  him.  But,  even  for  all  this  he 
may  not  be  spared,  if  he  is  to  triumph  over  me — to  sway  me 
with  his  arrogance — to  achieve  all  victories  in  love  as  in  war. 
In  love  ! — God,  what  a  strange  nature  is  this  of  mine  !  Ht)w 
feeble  am  I  when  I  think  of  her !     And  of  her  I  can  not  hel)/ 
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but  think;  her  beauty,  her  pride  of  soul — ay,  even  her  arro- 
_  gance,  I  can  think  of  with  temper  and  with  love.  But  his — no, 
no !  He  has  spoken  too  keenly  to  my  soul ;  and  when  he  for- 
bids that  I  should  seek  and  see  her,  he  forfeits  every  claim.  Let 
them  slay  him,  if  they  please  ;  it  can  only  come  to  this  at  last." 
And,  with  these  words,  striking  with  his  open  palm  upon  th** 
neck  of  his  horse,  he  drove  him  forward  to  Muggs's.  His  en- 
trance we  have  already  seen,  and  the  wonder  it  excited :  the 
wonder  in  all,  the  consternation  in  one.  The  troopers,  ■rt^th  one 
voice,  cried  out  for  their  ancient  captain ;  and  Stockton,  con- 
founded and  defeated,  could  only  hoarsely  mingle  his  congratu- 
lations with  the  i"est,  in  accents  more  faltering,  and,  as  the  outlaw 
captain  well  apprehended,  with  far  less  sincerity. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

CAl'Tl  VITV  —  FINESS  E. 


Edwakd  Morton  bestowed  upon  his  second  oriicer  ijut  a 
single  glance,  beneath  which  his  eye  fell  and  his  soul  becamf. 
troubled.  That  glance  was  one  of  equal  scorn  and  suspicion. 
It  led  the  treacherous  subordinate,  with  the  naturr.l  tendency  of 
a  guilty  conscience,  to  apprehend  that  all  his  machinations  had 
been  discovered ;  that  some  creature  of  his  ti-ust  had  proved 
treacherous  ;  and  that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  one  who  ha'i 
come  with  the  full  purpose  of  vengeance  and  of  punishment. 

But,  though  secure  as  yet,  in  this  respect,  Lieutenant  Stock- 
ton was  not  eqiially  so  in  others,  scarcely  of  less  consequence. 
He  had  neglbcted,  even  if  he  had  not  betrayed,  his  trust.  He 
had  kept  aloof  from  the  place  of  danger,  when  his  aid  wa-;  re- 
quired, and  left  his  captain  to  all  those  risks — one  of  which  has 
been  already  intimated  to  the  reader — which  natiu-ally  followed 
a  duty  of  great  and  peculiar  exposure,  to  ■which  the  latter  had 
devoted  himself.  Even  when  his  risk  had  been  taken,  and  the 
dangers  incurred,  Stockton  had  either  forborne  that  search  after 
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his  superior,  or  had  so  pursued  it  as  to  render  his  efforts  almosl 
ineffectual. 

But  ho  had  undertaken  the  toils  of  villany  in  vain,  and  with-  - 
out  reaping  any  pf  its  pleasant  fruits.     The  return  of  his  supe- 
rior, as  it  were  from  the   grave,  left  him  utterly  discomfited. 
His  rewards  were  as  far  off  as  ever  from  his  hopes ;  and,  to  his 
fears,  his  punishments  were  at  hand. 

His  apprehensions  were  not  wholly  wthont  foundation.  So 
soon  as  the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders  could  relieve  himself  from 
the  oppressive  congratulations  which  encountered  his  safe  resto- 
ration to  his  troop,  he  turned  upon  the  lieutenant,  and,  with  an 
indignation  more  just  than  prudent,  declared  his  disapprobation 
of  his  conduct. 

"  I  know  not,  Iiieutenant  Stockton,  how  you  propose  to  satisfy 
Lord  Rawdon  for  your  failure  to  bring  your  men  to  Dukes's,  as 
I  ordered  you ;  but  I  shall  certainly  report  to  him  your  neglect 
in  such  language  as  shall  speak  my  own  opinion  of  it,  however 
it  may  influence  his.  The  consequences  of  your  misconduct  are 
scarcely  to  be  computed.  You  involved  me  individu.illy  in  an 
unnecessary  risk  of  life,  and  lost  a  happy  opportunity  of  striking 
one  of  the  best  blows  in  the  cause  of  his  majesty  which  has  been 
stricken  this  campaign.  The  whole  troop  of  the  rebel  Butler 
was  in  our  hands  ;  they  must  have  been  annihilated  but  for  your 
neglect — a  neglect,  too,  which  is  wholly  uunccountable,  as  I 
myself  had  prescribed  every  step  in  your  progress,  and  waited 
for  your  coming  with  every  confidence  in  the  result." 

"  I  did  not  know,  sir,  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  doin^ 
anything  below  here,  and  I  heard  of  a  convoy  on  the  road  to 
General  Greene " 

"  Even  that  will  not  answer.  Lieutenant  Stockton.  You  were 
under  orders  for  one  duty,  and  presumed  too  greatly  on  your 
own  judgment  when  you  took  the  liberty  of  making  a  diffei-ent 
disposition  of  the  troop  left  to  your  guidance.  You  little  dream, 
sir,  how  nigh  you  were  to  ruin.  But  a  single  hom-  saved  you 
from  falling  in  with  all  Sumter's  command,  and  putting  an  end 
for  ever  to  your  short-lived  authority.  And  yet,  sir,  you  are 
ambitious  of  sole  command.  You  have  your  emissaries  among 
the  troop  urging  your  fitness  to  lead  them  ;  as  if  such  proo  s 
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were  ever  npcessaiy  to  those  who  triilj'  deserve  Ihcm.  Yonr 
emissaries,  sir,  little  know  our  men.  It  is  enough  for  them  to 
know  that  j'^ou  left  your  leader  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  at  a 
time  when  all  his  risks  were  incurred  for  their  safety  and  your 
own.'' 

"  I  have  no  emissaries,  sir,  for  any  such  purpose,"  replied  the 
subordinate,  sulkily ;  his  temper  evidently  rising  from  the  un- 
pileasant  exposure  which  was  making  before  those  who  had  oniy 
recently  been  so  well  tutored  in  his  superior  capacities.  "  You 
do  me  injustice,  sir — you  have  a  prejudice  against  me.     For — " 

"  Prejudice,  and  against  you  !"  was  the  scomfid  interruption 
of  the  chief.  "  No  more,  sir ;  I  will  not  hear  you  farther.  You 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  heard  by  those  against  whom 
you  can  urge  no  such  imputations.  Your  defence  shall  be 
made  before  a  court  martial.  Yield  up  your  sword,  sir,  to  Mr. 
Barton." 

The  eye  of  the  lieutenant,  at  this  mortifying  moment,  caught 
that  of  the  maimed  veteran  Muggs ;  and  the  exulting  satisfac- 
tion which  was  cxpi'essed  by  the  latter  was  too  much  for  his 
firmness.  He  drew  the  sword,  but  instead  of  tendering  the  hilt 
to  the  junior  officer  who  had  been  commanded  to  receive  it,  con- 
fronted him  with  the  point,  exclaiming  desperately — 

"  My  life  first !  I  will  not  be  disgraced  before  the  men !" 

"  Your  life,  then !"  was  the  fierce  exclamation  of  Morton, 
spoken  ■with  instant  promptness,  as  ho  hurled  the  pistol  with 
which  Clarence  Conway  had  provided  him,  full  in  the  face  of 
the  insubordinate.  At  that  same  moment,  the  scarcely  less 
rapid  movement  of  Mnggs,  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  offender 
about  the  body  with  his  single  arm. 

The  blow  of  the  pistol  took  effect,  and  the  lieutenant  would 
have  been  as  completely  prostrated,  as  he  was  stunned  by  it, 
had  it  not  been  fur  the  supporting  grasp  of  the  landlord,  which 
kept  him  from  instantly  falling.  The  blood  streamed  from 
his  mouth  and  nostrils.  Half  conscious  only,  he  strove  to  ad- 
vance, and  his  sword  was  partially  uplifted  as  if  to  maintain  with 
violence  the  desperate  position  which  he  had  taken ;  but,  by 
this  time,  a  dozen  ready  hands  were  about  him.  The  weapon 
was  wrested  from  his  hold,  and  the  wounded  man  thrust  down 
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Upon  tlie  floor  of  the  hovel,  where  he  was  held  by  the  heavy- 
knee  of  more  tlian  one  of  the  dragoons,  while  others  were  found 
equally  prompt  to  bind  his  arms. 

Tliey  were  all  willing  to  second  the  procecdhigs,  howevel 
fearful,  of  a  chief  whose  determination  of  character  they  well 
knew,  and  against  whom  they  also  felt  they  had  themselves 
somewhat  offended,  in  the  ready  acquiescence  which  most  of 
them  had  given  to  the  persuasive  arguments  and  eiitre.itics  of 
Daroy.  This  latter  person  had  now  no  reverence  to  display  for 
the  man  in  whose  cause  he  had  been  only  too  officious.  lie 
was  one  of  those  moral  vanes  -which  obey  the  wind  of  cirouin- 
Btances,  and  acquire  that  flexibility  of  habit,  which,  after  a  little 
while,  leaves  it  impossible  to  make  them  fix  anyivbcrc.  lie 
did  not,  it  is  tnie,  join  in  the  clamor  against  his  late  ally ;  btit 
he  kept  sufficiently  aloof  from  any  display  of  sympathy,  llis 
own  selfish  fears  counselled  him  to  forbearance,  and  he  was  not 
ambitious  of  the  crown  of  martyi-dom  in  the  cause  of  any  prin- 
ciple so  purely  abstract  as  that  of  friendship.  To  him,  the  chief 
of  the  Black  Riders  gave  but  a  single  look,  which  sufficiently 
informed  him  that  his  character  was  known  and  his  conduct 
more  than  suspected.  The  look  of  his  superior  had  yet  another 
meaning,  and  that  was  one  of  unftiitigated  contempt. 

Unlike  the  lieutetiant,  Darcy  was  sufficiently  pmdent,  ho-fr- 
ever,  not  to  display  by  glance,  word,  or  action,  the  anger  which 
he  felt.  He  wisely  subdued  the  resentment  in  his  heart,  prefer- 
ring to  leave  to  time  the  work  of  retribution.  But  he  did  not, 
any  more  than  Stockton,  forego  his  desire  for  ultimate  revenge. 
He  was  one  of  those  who.  could  wait,  and  whose  patience,  like 
that  of  the  long  unsatisfied  creditor,  served  only  to  increase,  by 
the  usual  interest  process,  the  gross  amount  of  satisfaction  which 
mast  finally  ensue.  It  was  not  now  for  the  first  time  that  he 
was  compelled  to  experience  the  scom  of  their  mutual  superior. 
It  may  be  stated,  in  this  place,  that  the  alhance  between  Stock- 
ton and  hitnself  was  quite  as  much  the  result  of  their  equal 
sense  of  injury,  at  the  hands  of  Morton,  as  because  of  any  real 
Bympathy  between  the  parties. 

"  Take  this  man  hence,"  was  the  command  of  Morton,  turning 
once  mol'e  his  eyes  upon  the  prostrate  Stockton.     "  Take  liira 
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hence,  Sergeant  Fisher — see  him  well  bestowed —  have  liis 
wants  attended  to,  but  see,  above  all  things,  tliat  he  escape  not. 
He  has  gone  too  far  in  his  folly  to  be  tmstcd  much  longer  with 
himself,  till  we  are  done  with  him  entirely.  This,  I  trust,  will 
soon  be  the  case." 

This  order  gave  such  a  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  landlord, 
Muggs,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  his  delight.  A 
roar  of  pleasure  burst  from  his  lips. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !^I  thought  it  ivould  "he  so. — I  knew  it  must 
come  to  this.  I  thought  it  a  blasted  bad  sign  from  the  begin- 
ning, when  he  was  so  willing  to  believe  the  cappin  was  turned 
into  small  meat,  and  the  chopphigs  not  to  be  come  at.  There's 
more  of  them  sort  of  hawks  in  these  parts,  cappin,  if  'twas  worth 
any  white  man's  while  to  look  after  them." 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  with  particular  reference  to 
Ensign  Darcy,  and  the  eyes  of  the  stout  landlord  were  fixed 
ipon  that  person  with  an  expression  of  equal  triumph  and 
threatening ;  but  neither  Dai'cy  nor  Morton  thought  it  advisable 
to  perceive  the  occult  signification  of  his  glance.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  latter,  meanwhile,  did  not  cease  with  the  act  of 
summary  authority  which  we  have  witnessed.  He  called  up  to 
him  an  individual  from  his  troop  whose  form  and  features  some- 
what resembled  his  own — whose  general  intelligence  might 
easily  be  conjectured  from  his  features,  and  whose  promptness 
seemed  to  justify  the  special  notice  of  his  captain.  This  person 
he  addressed  as  Ben  WiUiams — a  person  whom  the-landlord, 
Muggs,  had  designated,  in  a  previous  chapter,  as  the  most  fitting 
to  succeed  their  missing  leader  in  the  event  of  his  loss.  That 
Morton  himself  entertamed  some  such  opinion,  the  course  of' 
events  will  show. 

"  Williams,"  he  said,  after  the  removal  of  Stockton  h,ad  been 
effected — "  there  is  a  game  to  play  in  which  you  must  be  chief 
actor.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  take  my  place,  and  seem 
for  a  while  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Black  Eiders.  The  motive 
for  this  will  be  explained  to  you  in  time.  Nay,  more,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  seem  your  prisoner.  You  will  probably 
Boon  have  a  prisoner  in  fact,  in  whose  sight  I  would  also  occupy 
the  same  situation.     Do  with  me  then  as  one.  —  Hark!  —  That 
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is  even  now  the  signal ! — They  will  soon  be  here.  Muggs,  bai 
the  entrance  for  a  while,  until  everything  is  ready.  Noav,  Wil- 
liams, be  quick ;  pass  your  lines  about  my  arms  and  bind  mc 
securely.  Let  one  or  more  of  your  men  Avatch  me  with  pistols 
cocked,  and  show,  all  of  you,  the  appearance  of  persons  who 
have  just  made  an  important  capture.  I  will  tell  you  more 
hereafter." 

The  subordinate  was  too  well  accustomed  to  operations  of 
the  kind  suggested,  to  offer  any  unnecessary  scruple,  or  to 
need  more  precise  directions.  The  outlaw  was  bound  accord- 
ingly; placed,  as  he.  desired,  upon  a  bulk  that  stood  in  a  comer 
of  the  wigwam,  while  two  black-faced  troopers  kept  w<atch  be- 
side him.  The  signal  was  repeated  from  without ;  the  parties, 
from  the  sound,  being  evidently  close  at  hand.  The  chief  of 
the  outlaws  whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  subordinate  such  farther 
instructions  as  were  essential  to  his  object. 

"  Keep  me  in  this  situation,  in  connection  with  .the  prisoner 
— should  he  be  brought — for  the  space  of  an  hour.  Let  us  be 
left  alone  for  that  space  of  time.  Let  us  then  be  separated, 
while  you  come  to  me  in  private.  We  shall  then  be  better  able 
to  determine  for  the  fiiture." 

The  hurried  preparations  being  completed,  the  chief,  now 
seemingly  a  closely-watched  and  strongly-guarded  prisoner, 
gave  orders  to  throw  open  the  entrance,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
subdued  his  features  to  the  expression  of  a  well-grounded  dis- 
satisfaction with  a  situation  equally  unapprehended  and  painful. 

The  capture  of  Clarence  Conway  was  not  such  an  easy  mat- 
ter. It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  he  separated  from  his 
brother,  under  the  influence  of  feelings  of  a  most  exciting  nature, 
he  had  given  his  horse  a  free  spur,  and  dashed  forw^ard  at  full 
speed  to  regain  his  place  of  safety  in  the  swamp.  The  rapidity 
of  his  start,  had  he  continued  at  the  same  pace,  would  have 
secured  him  against  pursuit.  But,  as  his  blood  cooled,  and  his 
reflective  mood  assumed  the  ascendency,  his  speed  was  neces- 
sarily lessened ;  and,  by  the  time  that  his  treacherous  khisinan 
was  enabled  to  send  the  troopers  in  pursuit,  his  horse  was  suf 
fered  quietly  to  pick  his  way  forward,  in  a  gait  most  suited  to 
his  own  sense  of  comfort. 
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Tlic  oonseqiiouce  was  inevitable.  The  pursuers  gained  rapidly 
upon  him,  and  owing  to  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  rain  pat- 
tering lieavily  upon  the  leaves  about  liim,  he  did  not  hear  the 
sound  of  their  horses'  feet,  until  escape  became  difficult.  At 
the  moment  when  he  became  conscious  of  tlie  pxirsuit,  he  was 
taught  to  perceive  how  small  were  his  chances  of  escape  from 
it.  Suddenly,  lie  beheld  a  strange  horseman,  on  each  side  of 
him,  while  two  otiiers  were  pressing  earnestly  forward  in  the 
rear.  None  of  them  could  hn.ve  been  fifty  yards  from  him  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  first  tiiught  his  danger.  The  keen- 
ness of  the  chase,  the  sable  costume  which  ihe  pursuers  wore, 
left  Lim  in  no  doubt  of  their  character  as  enemies ;  and  with 
just  enough  f)f  the  sense  of  danger  to  make  him  act  decisively, 
the  fearless  partisan  drew  forth  his  pistol,  cocked  it  without 
makhig  any  uinicccssary  display,  and,  at  the  same  time,  drove 
the  rowel  into  the  flanks  of  his  steed. 

A  keen  eye  sent  forward  upon  the  path  which  he  was  pursu- 
ing, enabled  him  to  see  that  it  was  too  closely  covered  with 
woods  to  allow  him  to  contiime  much  farther  his  present  rate  of 
flight,  and  with  characteristic  boldness,  he  resolved  to  turn  his 
course  to  the  right,  where  the  path  was  less  covered  with  under- 
growth, and  on  which  his  encounter  woidd  he  with  a  single  en- 
emy only.  The  conflict  with  him,  he  sanguincly  tmsted,  might 
be  ended  before  the  others  could  come  up. 

The  action,  with  such  a  temperament  as  that  of  Clarence 
Conway,  was  simultaneous  with  the  thought ;  and  a  few  mo- 
ments brought  him  upon  the  one  opponent,  while  his  sudden 
change  of  direction,  sei-ved,  for  a  brief  space,  to  throw  the  others 
out. 

The  trooper,  whom  he  thus. singled  out  for  the  struggle,  was 
a  man  of  coolness  and  courage,  but  one  scarcely  so  strong  of 
limb,  or  so  well  exercised  in  conflict,  as  the  partisan.  He  readily 
comprehended  the  purpose  of  the  latter,  and  his  own  resolution 
was  taken  to  avjid  the  fight,  if  he  could,  and  yet  maintain  his 
relative  position,  during  the  pursuit,  with  the  enemy  he  chased. 
To  dash  aside  from  the  track,  yet  to  push  forward  at  the  same 
time,  was  his  design ;  at  all  events,  to  keep  out  of  pistol-shot 
himself,  for  a  while  at  least,  yet  be  able,  at  any  moment,  to 
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bring  his  opponent  within  range  of  his  own  weapon.  Such  a 
policy,  by  delaying  the  flight  of  the  latter,  until  the  whole  party 
should  come  up,  would  vender  the  capture  inevitable. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  pursue  this  game  at  his  own  pleas- 
ure. The  moment  he  swerved  from  the  track,  Conway  dashed 
after  him  with  increased  earnestness,  taking  particular  care  to 
keep  himself,  meanwhile,  between  the  individual  and  his  friends. 
In  this  way  he  seemed  to  drive  the  other  before  him,  and,  as 
his  own  speed  was  necessarily  increased  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  man  thus  isolated  became  anxious  about  his  position,  and 
desirous  to  return.  In  a  mutual  struggle  of  this  sort,  the  event 
depended  upon  the  comparative  abiUty  of  the  two  horses,  and 
the  adroitness,  as  horsemen,  of  the  several  riders.  In  both  re- 
spects the  advantage  was  witii  Conway ;  and  he  might  have 
controlled  every  movement  of  his  enemy,  but  for  the  proximity 
of  those  who  were  now  pressing  on  behind  liim. 

The  moment  became  one  of  increasing  fiu:,;;oty.  They  were 
approaching  rapidly  nigher,  and  the  disji.-^rity  of  fVnco  iu  their 
favor  was  too  considerable  to  leave  him  a  single  liope  of  a 
Biiccessful  issue  should  he  be  forced  to  an  encounter  with  the 
whole  of  them.  The  wits  of  the  partisan  were  all  put  into  ac- 
tivity, lie  soon  saw  that  he  must  drive  the  individual  before 
him  entirely  out  of  his  path,  or  \'.  e  iorced  to  stand  at  bay  against 
an  attack  in  which  defence  was  hopeless.  His  resolve  was  in- 
stantaneous ;  and,  reasonably  calculating  against  the  probability 
of  any  pistol-shot  from  either  taking  effect  while  under  rapid 
flight,  and  through  the  misty  rain  then  driving  into  their  mutual 
faces,  he  resolved  to  ran  down  his  enemy  by  the  sheer  physical 
powers  of  his  horse,  in  defiance  of  the  latter's  weapoii  and  with- 
out seeking  to  use  his  own.  He  braced  himself  ufi  for  this  ex- 
ertion, and  timed  his  movement  fortunately,  at  a  moment  when 
a  dense  thicke^.  presenting  itself  immediately  in  the  way  of  the 
man  before  him,  rendered  necessary  a  change  in  the  directioL 
of  his  flight. 

His  reckless  and  sudden  plunge  forward  discomposed  the  one 
my,  who  found  the  partisan  on  his  haunches  at  a  time  when  to 
turn  his  steed  became  equally  necessary  and  difiicult.  To  wheel 
aside  from  the  thicket  was  the  instinctive  movement  of  the  horoi 
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himself,  who  naturally  inclined  to  the  more  open  path  ;  but,  just 
under  tlicse  circumstances,  in  his  agitation,  the  tiiooper  endeav- 
ored to  incline  his  bridle  hand  to  the  opposite  side,  in  order  that 
he  might  employ  his  weapon.  The  conflict  between  his  steed's 
instinct  and  his  own,  rendered  his  aim  ineffectual.  His  pistol 
was  emptied,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  rush  of  Conway's  horse  im 
mediately  followed.  The  shock  of  conflict  with  the  more  pow- 
erful animal,  precipitated  the  trooper,  horse  and  man,  to  the 
earth,  and  the  buoyant  partisan  went  over  him  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  wind-current. 

A  joyous  shout  attested  his  consciousness  of  safety — the 
outpourings  of  a  spirit  to  which  rapid  action  was  always  a 
delight,  and  strife  itself  nothing  more  than  the  exercise  of  fac- 
ulties which  seemed  to  have  been  expressly  adapted  for  all  its 
issues  of  agility  and  strength.  Secure  of  safety,  Conway  now 
dashed  onward  without  any  apprehension,  and  exulting  in  the 
fullest  scjij.e  of  safety ;  but,  in  a  moment  after,  he  had  shared 
the  fortune  of  him  he  had  just  overthrown.  A  sudden  de- 
scent of  one  of  the  Watcree  hills  was  immediately  before  him, 
and  in  the  increasing  dimness  of  the  twilight,  and  imder  the 
rapidity  of  his  flight,  he  did  not  observe  that  its  declivity  of 
yellow  clay  had  been  freshly  washed  into  a  gulley.  His  h-j.se 
plunged  forward  upon  the  deceptive  and  miry  smface,  ind  lost 
liis  footing.  A  series  of  ineffectual  plunges  which  he  made  to 
recover  himself,  only  brought  the  poor  beast  headlong  to  the 
base  of  the  hill,  where  he  lay  half  stunned  and  shivering.  His 
girth  had  broken  in  the  violent  muscular  efiForts  which  he  made 
to  arrest  his  fall,  and  his  rider,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  of  skill 
and  strength,  was  thrown  forward,  and  fell,  though  with  little 
injury,  upon  the  yellow  clay  below.  He  had  barely  time  to  re- 
cover his  feet,  but  not  his  horse,  when  the  pursuei-s  were  upon 
him.  Resistance,  under  existing  circumstances,  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless  ;  and  with  feelings  of  mortification,  much  bet- 
ter imagined  than  described,  he  yielded  himself,  with  the  best 
possible  grace,  to  the  hands  of  his  captors. 
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CHAPTER  VI. r 

ROUGH   USAGE    AMONG   THE   RIDERS. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  of  Clarence  Conway, 
when,  conducted  by  his  captors  into  the  house  of  Muggs,  he  be- 
held the  condition  of  his  kinsman.  His  ardent  and  unsuspicious 
nature  at  once  reproached  him  with  those  doubts  which  he  had 
entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  the  latter.  He  now  wondered  at 
himself  for  the  ready  credence  which  he  had  been  disposed  to 
yield,  on  grounds  so  sligbt  and  unsatisfactory  as  tliey  then  ap- 
peared to  be,  to  the  imputations  against  one  so  near  to  him  by 
blood ;  and  with  the  natural  rapidity  of  the  generous  nature,  he 
forgot,  in  his  regrets  for  his  own  supposed  errors,  those  of  which 
his  brother  had,  as  he  well  knew,  most  certainly  been  guilty. 
He  forgot  that  it  was  not  less  a  reproach  against  Edward  Con- 
way— even  if  he  was  misrepresented  as  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
the  invader — that  he  had  forborne  to  show  that  he  was  friendly 
to  that  of  his  country ;  and,  in  that  moment  of  generous  forget 
fulness,  even  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the  fugitive,  in  relation  to 
his  own  affair  of  heart,  passed  from  his  memory. 

"  Can  it  be  ! — Is  it  you,  Edward  Conway,  that  I  find  in  this 
predicament?"  were  his  first  words  when — the  speaker  being 
equally  secured — they  were  left;  alone  together. 

"  You  see  me,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  ill  reputation  with  the 
one  side  does  not,  it  appears,  commend  me  to  any  favor  with  the 
other." 

"And  these  men?"  said  Clarence,  inquiringly. 

"Are,  it  would  seem,  no  other  persons  than  your  famous 
Black  Eiders.  I  have  had  a  taste  of  their  discipline  already, 
and  shall  probably  enjoy  something  more  before  they  are  done 
with  me.  It  appears  that  they  have  discovered  that  I  am  as 
rabid  a  rebel  as,  by  Butler's  men,  I  was  deemed  a  tory.  They 
charge  me  with  some  small  crimes — such  as  killing  king's  men 
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and  burning  their  houses,  stabbing  women  and  roasting  children 
— to  all  of  which  charges  I  have  pleaded  not  guilty,  though 
with  very  little  chance  of  being  believed.  I  can  not  complain, 
however,  that  they  should  be  as  incredulous  in  my  behalf  as  my 
own  father's  son." 

"  Do  not  reproach  me,  Edward.  Do  me  no  injustice.  Ymt 
can  not  deny  that  circumstances  were  against  you,  so  strong  as 
almost  to  justify  belief  in  the  mind  of  your  father  himself.  If 
any  man  ever  struggled  against  conviction,  I  was  that  man." 

"  Clarence  Conway,  you  perhaps  deceive  yourself  with  that 
notion.  But  the  truth  is,  your  jealousy  on  the  subject  of  Flora 
Middleton  has  made  you  only  too  ready  to  believe  anything 
against  me.  But  I  will  not  reproach  you.  Nay,  I  have  resolved, 
believe  what  you  may,  hereafter  to  say  nothing  in  my  defence 
or  justification.  I  have  done  something  too  much  of  this  already 
for  my  own  sense  of  self-respect.  Time  must  do  the  rest — I 
will  do  no  more." 

The  generous  nature  of  Clarence  deeply  felt  these  expres- 
sions. His  wily  kinsman  well  understood  that  nature,  and  de- 
liberately practised  upon  it.  He  listened  to  the  explanations 
and  assurances  of  the  former  with  the  doggedness  of  one 
who  feels  that  he  has  an  advantage,  and  shows  himself  reso- 
lute to  keep  it.  Still  he  was  too  much  of  a  proficient  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  overact  the  character. 
He  spoke  but  few  words.  He  seldom  looked  at  his  brother 
while  he  spoke,  and  an  occasional  half-suppressed  sigh  be- 
tokened the  pains  of  a  spirit  conscious  of  the  keenest  T^■rong, 
yet  too  proud  even  to  receive  the  atonement  which  reminds  him 
of  it.  An  expression  of  sorrow  and  sadness,  but  not  unkindne.ss, 
prevailed  over  his  features.  His  words,  if  they  did  not  betoken 
despondency,  yet  conveyed  a  feeling  almost  of  indifference  to 
v/hatever  might  betide  him.  The  language  of  his  look  seemed 
to  say — 

"  Suspected  by  my  best  friends,  my  father's  son  among  them, 
it  matters  little  what  may  now  befall  me.  Let  the  enemy  do 
his  worst.  I  care  not  for  these  bonds  —  I  care  for  nothing  that 
he  can  do." 

Nothing,  to  the  noble  heart,  is  so  afflicting  as  the  conscious 
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ness  of  having  done  injustice ;  and  to  witness  the  suffering  of 
another,  in  consequence  of  our  injustice,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cruciating of  human  miseries  to  a  nature  of  this  order.  Such 
was  the  pang  at  this  moment  in  the  bosom  of  Clarence  Conway. 
He  renewed  his  efforts  to  soothe  and  to  appease  the  resentments 
of  his  kinsman,  with  all  the  solicitude  of  trath. 

"  Believe  me,  Edward,  I  could  not  well  think  otherwise  than 
I  have  thought,  or  do  other  than  I  have  done.  You  surely  can 
not  deny  that  you  placed  yourself  in  a  false  position.  It  would 
have  been  wonderful,  indeed,  if  your  course  had  not  incurred 
suspicion." 

"  True  friendship  seldom  suspects,  and  is  the  last  to  yield  to 
the  current,  when  its  course  bears  against  the  breast  it  loves. 
But  let  us  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  Clarence.  It  has  always 
been  a  pairiful  one  to  me ;  and  just  now,  passing,  as  I  may  say, 
froni  one  sort  of  bondage  to  another,  it  is  particularly  so.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary,  situated  as  we  are,  that  we  should  any 
longer  refer  to  it.  The  doubts  of  the  past  may  be  as  nothing  to 
the  dangers  of  the  future.  If  this  banditti  be  as  you  have  do- 
scribed  them,  we  shall  have  little  time  allowed  us  to  discuss 
the  past ;  and,  for  the  future  ! " 

He  paused. 

"  And  yet,  believe  me,  Edward,  it  makes  me  far  happier  to  soe 
you  in  these  bonds,  subjected  to  all  the  dangers  which  they  im- 
ply, than  to  suffer  from  the  accursed  suspicion  that  you  were  the 
leader  of  this  banditti." 

"  I  thank  you — indeed  I  thank  you  very  much— for  nothing ! 
It  may  surprise  you  to  hear  me  say  that  your  situation  yiJids 
me  no  pleasure.  Tt-ur  sources  of  happiness  .'ind  congratulatic\' 
strike  me  as  being  very  peculiar." 

"  Edward  Conway,  why  will  you  misunderstand  me  1" 

^'Doir' 

"  Surely.    What  have  I  said  to  make  you  speak  ho  biUerly  1' 

'•Nothing,  perhaps; — but  just  now,  Clarence,  my  thought.-- 
nui  feelings  are  rather  bitter  than  sweet,  and  may  be  supposed 
hkely  to  impart  something  of  their  taste  to  w^hat  I  say.  But  I 
begged  tliat  wc  might  forbear  the  subject — all  subjects — at 
this  time  ;  for  the  very  reason  that  I  feared  something  might  be 
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spoken  by  one  or  both  which  would  make  us  thhik  more  un- 
kindly of  each  other  than  before — which  would  increase  the 
gulf  between  us." 

"  I  think  not  unkindly  of  you,  Edward.  I  regret  what  I  have 
spoken  unkindly,  though  under  circumstances  which,  I  still  in- 
sist, might  justify  the  worst  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  best  of 
friends.     There  is  no  gulf  between  us  now,  Edward  Conway." 

"Ay,  but  there  is;  an  impassable  one  for  both — a  barrier 
which  we  have  built  up  with  mutual  industry,  and  which  must 
stand  between  us  for  ever.  Know  you  Flora  Middleton  1  Ha ! 
Do  you  understand  me  now,  Clarence  Conway  1  I  see  you  do 
— you  are  silent." 

Clarence  was,  indeed,  silent.  Painful  was  the  conviction  that 
made  him  so.  He  felt  the  truth  of  what  his  brother  had  spoken. 
He  felt  that  there  was  a  gulf  between  them ;  and  he  felt  also 
that  the  look  and  manner  of  his  kinsman,  while  he  spoke  the 
name,  together  with  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  it  was  spoken, 
had  most  unaceountablyj  and  most  immeasurably,  enlarged  that 
gulf.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  1  What  was  that 
mysterious  antipathy  of  soul  which  could  comprehend  so  instantly 
the  instinct  hate  and  bitterness  in  that  of  another  ]  Clarence 
felt  at  this  moment  that,  though  his  suspicions  of  Edward  Con- 
way, as  the  chief  of  the  Black  Eiders,  were  all  dissipated  by  the 
position  in  which  he  found  him,  yet  be  loved  him  still  less  than 
before.  The  tie  of  blood  was  weakened  yet  more  than  ever, 
ard  its  secret  currents  were  boiling  up  in  either  breast,  with 
suppressed  but  increasing  hostility. 

The  pause  was  long  and  painful  which  ensued  between  iliem. 
At  length  Clarence  broke  the  silence.  His  manner  was  sub- 
dued, but  the  soul  within  him  was  strengthened.  The  course 
of  his  Isinsman  had  not  continued  to  its  close  as  judicious  as  it 
fsemei  at  the  beginning.  It  liad  been  a  wiser  policy  had  he 
forborne  even  the  intimation  of  reproach — Lad  he  assumed  an 
aspect  of  gi-eater  kindness- and  love  toward  his  companion  in 
misfortune,  and  striven,  by  a  studious  display  of  cheerfulness,  to 
prove  to  bis  brother  that  he  was  only  apprehensive  lest  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  latter  had  found  him  might  tend  too  much  to 
his  ov.n  self-reproacli. 
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Such  would  have  been  the  course  of  a  generous  foe.  Such 
should  have  been  the  course  of  one  toward  a  generous  fiiend. 
Forbearance,  at  such  a  moment,  would  have  been  the  very  best 
proof  of  the  presence  of  a  real  kindness.  But  it  was  in  this  very 
particular  that  the  ihind  of  Edward  Conway  was  weak.  He 
was  too  selfish  a  man  to  know  what  magnanimity  is..  He  did 
not  sufficiently  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  man  he  addressed ; 
and,  though  the  situation  in  which  the  latter  found  him  had  its 
eflPect,  yet  the  policy,  which  he  subsequently  pursued,  most  ief- 
fectually  defeated  many  of  the  moral  advantages  which  must 
have  resulted  to  him,  in  the  mind  of  his  brother,  from  a  more 
liberal  train  of  conduct. 

The  reference  to  Flora  Middleton  placed  Clarence  on  his 
guard.  It  reminded  him  that  there  were  more  grounds  of  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  kinsman  than  he  had  been  just 
before  prepared  to  remember.  It  reminded  him  that  Edward 
Conway  had  been  gviiltji  of  a  mean  evasion,  very  like  a  false- 
hood, in  speaking  of  this  lady ;  and  this  remembrance  revived 
all  his  former  personal  distrusts,  however  hushed  now  might  be 
all  such  as  were  purely  political.  Edward  Conway  discovered 
that  he  had  made  a  false  move  in  the  game  the  moment  that  his 
brother  resumed  his  speech.  He  was  sagacious  enough  to  per- 
ceive his  error,  though  he  vainly  then  might  have  striven  to 
repair  it.  Clarence,  meanwhile,  proceeded  as  follows,  with  a 
grave  severity  of  manner,  which  proved  that,  on  one  subject  at 
least,  he  could  neither  be  abused  nor  trifled  with. 

"  You  have  named  Flora  Middleton,  Edward  Conway.  With 
me  that  name  is  sacred.  I  owe  it  to  my  own  feelings,  as  well 
as  to  her  worth,  that  it  should  not  be  spoken  with  irreverence. 
What  purpose  do  you  propose  by  naming  her  to  me,  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  with  such  a  suggestion  ]" 

The  outlaw  assumed  a  bolder  tone  and  a  higher  position  than 
he  took  when  the  same  subject  was  discussed  between  them  in 
the  swamp. ^  There  was  an  air  of  defiance  in  his  manner,  as  he 
replied,  which  aroused  all  the  gall  in  his  brother's  bosom. 

"  Am  1  to  tell  you  now,  for  the  first  time,  Clarence  Conway 
that  I  love  Flora  Middleton  ?" 

"Ha!— Is  it  so?— Well!" 
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"It  is  even  so!  I  love  Flora  Middleton — as  I  long  have 
loved  her." 

"  You  are  bold,  Edward  Conway  !  Am  I  to  understand  from 
this  that  you  propose  to  urge  your  claims  1" 

"  One  does  not  usually  entertain  such  feelings  without  some 
hope  to  gratify  them ;  and  I  claim  to  possess  all  the  ordinary 
de.sires  and  expectations  of  humanity." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,  Edward  Conway,"  replied  Clarence,  with  a 
strong  effort  at  composure.  ""But,"  he  added,  "  if  I  mistake 
not,  there  was  an  understanding  between  us  on  this  subject. 
You—" 

"  Ay,  ay,  to  pacify  you — to  avoid  strife  with  my  father's  son, 
Clarence  Conway,  I  made  some  fooHsh  promise  to  subdue  my 
own  feelings  out  of  respect  to  yours — some  weak  and  unmanly 
concessions !" 

"  Well !     Have  yop  now  resolved  otherwise  ?" 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  Clarence,  it  is  something  ridwilous  for 
either  of  us  to  be  talking  of  our  future  purposes,  wjii'i-  m  such  a 
predicament  as  this.  Perhaps  we  had  better  be  at  oar  prayers, 
preparing  for  the  worst.  If  half  be  true  that  is  said  of  these 
Black  Riders,  a  short  shrift  and  a  sure  cord  are  the  most  prob- 
able of  their  gifts.  We  need  not  quarrel  about  a  woman  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave." 

"  Were  death  sm-e,  and  at  hand,  Edward  Conway,  my  prin- 
ciples shoidd  be  equally  certain,  and  expressed  without  fear 
Am  I  to  understand  that  you  have  resolved  to  disregard  my 
superior  claims,  and  to  pursue  Flora  Middleton  with  your  atten- 
tions V 

"  Your  superior  claims,  Clarence,"  replied  the  other,  "  consist 
bimply,  if  I  understand  the  matter  rightly,  in  your  having,  seen 
the  lady  before  myself,  and  by  so  many  months  only  having  the 
Start  of  me  in  our  mutual  admiration  of  her  charms.  I  have  not 
learned  that  she  has  given  you  to  suppose  that  she  regards  you 
with  more  favor  than  she  does  myself." 

A  warm  flush  passed  over  the  before  pale  features  of  Clarence 
Conway.  His  lip  was  agitated,  and  its  quivering  only  suppressed 
by  a  strong  effort. 

"  Enough,  sir  !"  he  exclaimed — "  wo  understand  each  othet.'' 
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There  was  probably  some  little  mockery  in  the  mood  of  Ed- 
ward Conway  as  he  urged  the  matter  to  a  fiirther  point. 

"  Bvit  let  irie  know,  Clarence.  Something  of  my  own  course 
will  certainly  depend — that  is,  if  I  am  ever  again  free  from  the 
clutches  of  these — — "  The  sentence  was  left  unfinished  by  the 
speaker,  as  if  through  an  apprehension  that  he  might  have  more 
auditors  than  the  one  he  addressed.  He  renewed  the  sentence, 
cautiously  omitting  the  offensive  member  :  — 

"  Something  of  my  coui'sCj  Clarence,  will  surely  depend  on 
my  knowledge  of  your  claims.  If  they  are  superior  to  mine,  or 
to  those  of  a  thousand  others — if  she  has  given  you  to  under- 
stand that  she  has  a  preference " 

The  flush  increased  upon  the  cheek  of  the  yOunger  kinsman 
as  he  replied — 

"  Let  me  do  her  justice,  sir.  It  is  with  some  sense  of  shaime 
that  I  speak  again  of  her  in  a  discussion  ruch  as  this.  Miss 
Middleton  has  given  me  no  claim — she  has  shown  me  no  prefer- 
once-^  such  as  I  coiild  build  upon  for  an  instant.  But,  my  claim 
was  on  yov,,  Edward  Conway.  You  were  careied  by  me  to  her 
dwelling.  She  was  made  known  to  you  by  me ;  and,  before 
this  was  done,  I  had  declared  to  you  my  own  deep  interest^in 
her.  You  saw  into  the  secret  and  sacred  plans  of  my  heart — 
you  heard  from  my  own  lips  the  extent  of  my  affection  for  her ; 
and — but  I  can  speak  no  more  of  this  without  anger,  and  anger 
here  is  impotence.  Take  your  course,  Edward  Conway,  and 
assert  your  desires  as  you  may.  Henceforward  I  understand 
you,  and  on  this  subject  beg  to  be  silent." 

Edward  Conway  was  not  unwilling  that  further  discussion  of 
this  subject  should  cease.  He  had  effected  the  object  which  he 
aimed  at  when  he  broached  it ;  and  tacitly  it  was  felt  by  both 
parties,  that  words  were  no  longer  satisfactory,  ss  Weapons,  in 
such  an  argument  as  theirs.  The  silence  was  unbroken  by 
either,  and  the  two  fettered  captives  sat  apart,  their  eyes  no 
longer  meeting. 

The  hour  had  elapsed  which,  by  the  previous  instmetions  of 
the  outlaw  chief,  had  been  accorded  to  the  interview  between 
"himself  and  kinsman.  The  object  of  his  finesse  had,  as  he  be- 
lieved, been  fully  answered ;  and,  at  this  stage  of  the  interview, 
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Williams  Lis  counterfeit  presentment  made  his  appearance,  with 
all  due  terrors  of  authority,  clad  in  sable,  savage  in  hair  and 
beard,  with  a  brow  clothed  in  gloomy  and  stern  purposes,  and  as 
if  prepared  to  pronounce  the  doom  which  the  fearful  reputation 
of  the  Black  Biders  might  well  have  counselled  the  innocent 
prisoner  to  expect.  But  something  further  of  the  farce  remained 
to  be  played  out,  and  Clarence  Conway  was  the  curious  witness 
to  a  long  examination  to  which  his  fellow-prisoner  was  subject- 
ed, the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Edward  Conway  was  himself  a  most  inveterate  rebel.  A  part 
of  this  examination  may  be  given. 

"  You  do  not  deny  that  your  name  is  Conway  1" 

''  I  do  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Colonel  Conway,  of  Sumter's  Brigade  1" 

"Jam  Colonel  Conway,  of  Sumter's  Brigade,"  said  Clarence, 
interposing. 

"  Time  enough  to  answer  for  yourself  when  you  are  asked ! 
—that  story  won't  go  down  with  us,  my  good  fellow,"  sternly 
exclaimed  the  acting  chief  of  the  banditti.  "  Shumway,"  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  to  a  subordinate,  "  why  the  d — ^1  were  these 
d — d  rebels  put  together  1  They  have  been  cooking  up  a  story 
between  them,  and  hanging  now  will  hardly  get  the  truth  out 
of  either  !  We'll  see  what  Muggs  can  tell  «&.  He  should  know 
this  fellow  Conway." 

"  Muggs  has  gone  to  bed,  sir." 

"  Wake  him  up  and  turn  him  out,  at  the  invitation  of  a  rope's 
end.  I'm  suspicious  that  Muggs  is  half  a  rebel  himself,  he's 
lived  so  long  in  this  rascally  neighborhood,  and  must  be  looked 
after." 

Shumway  disappeared,  and  the  examination  proceeded. 

"  Do  you  still  deny  that  you  are  Colonel  Conway,  of  Sumter's 
brigade  ?  Beware  now  of  your  answer— we  have  other  rebels 
to  confront  you  with." 

The  question  was  still  addressed  to  the  elder  of  the  kinsmen. 
His  reply  was  made  with  grave  composure.  "  I  do.  My  name  is 
Conway,  as  I  declared  to  you  before ;  but  I  am  not  of  Sumter's 
brigade,  nor  of  any  brigade.  I  am  not  a  colonel,  and  never  hope 
to  bo  made  one." 
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"  Indeed  !  but  you  hope  to  get  ofif  with  that  d — d  pack  of  lies, 
do  you,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  against  you  1  But  you  are 
mistaken.  I  -wouldn't  give  a  continental  copper  for  the  safety 
of  your  skin,  colonel." 

"  If  the  commission  of  Governor  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina 
will  he  any  evidence  to  show  who  is,  and  who  is  not,  Colonel 
Conway,  of  Sumter's  brigade,"  was  the  second  inteiruption  of 
Clarence,  "  that  commission  will  be  found  in  my  pocket." 

"And  what  will  that  prove,  you  d — d  rebel,  but  that  it  has 
been  slipped  from  one  to  the  other  as  you  each  wanted  it.  Your 
shifting  commissions  are  well  known  make-shifts  among  you,  and 
we  know  too  well  their  value  to  put  much  faith  in  them.  But 
can  you  guess,  my  good  fellow,"  turning  to  Clarence,  "you,  who 
are  so  anxious  to  prove  yourself  a  colonel — can  you  guess  what 
it  will  cost  ■  you  to  establish  the  fact  ?  Do  you  know  that  a 
swinging  botigh  will  be  your  first  halting-place>  and  your  first 
bow  shall  be  made  to  a  halter'?" 

"  If  you  think  to  terrify  me  by  such  threats,  you  are  mistaken 
in  your  man,"  replied  Clarence,  ■with  features  which  amply  de- 
noted the  wholesale  scorn  within  his  bosom  ;  "  and  if  you  dare  to 
cany  your  threats  into  execution,  you  as  little  know  the  men  of 
Sumter's  brigade,  the  meanest  of  whom  would  promptly  peiil  his 
own  life  to  exact  fearful  and  bloody  retribution  for  the  deed.  I 
am  Colonel  Conway,  and,  dog  of  a  tory,  I  defy  you.  Do  your 
worst.  I  know  you  dare  do  nothing'  of  the  sort  you  threaten. 
I  defy  and  spit  upon  you." 

The  face  of  the  outlaw  blackened  : — Clarence  rose  to  his  feet, 

"  Ha !  think  you  so  1  We  shall  see.  Shumway,  Fi-ink,  Gas- 
son  ! — you  three  are  enough  to  saddle  this  fiery  rebel  to  his  last 
horse.  Noose  him,  you  slow  moving  scoundrels,  to  the  nearest 
sapling,  and  let  him  grow  wiser  in  the  wind.  To  your  work, 
villains — away !" 

The  hands  of  more  than  one  of  the  niffians  were  already  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  partisan.  Though  shocked  at  the  seeming 
certainty  of  a  deed  which  he  had  not  been  willing  to  believe 
they  would .  venture  to  execute,  he  yet  presei-ved  the  fearless 
aspect  which  he  had  heretofore  shown.  His  lips  still  uttered 
the  language  of  defiance.    He  made  no  concessions,  he  asked 
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for  no  delay — he  simply  denounced  against  them  the  vengeance 
of  his  command,  and  that  of  his  reckless  commander,  whose  fiery 
energy  of  soul  and  rapidity  of  execution  they  well  knew. 

His  language  tended  still  farther  to  exasperate  the  person  who 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  the  outlaw  chief.  Furiously,  as  if  to 
second  the  subordinates  in  the  awful  duty  in  which  they  seemed 
to  him  to  linger,  he  grasped  the  throat  of  Clarence  Conway  with 
liis  own  hands,  and  proceeded  to  drag  him  forward.  He  did  not 
see  the  significant  gesture  of  head,  glance  of  eye,  and  impatient 
movement  of  Edward  Conway,  while  he  thundered  out  his  com- 
mands and  curses.  The  latter  could  not,  while  seeking  to  pre- 
serve the  new  character  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  take 
any  more  decided  means  to  make  his  wishes  understood ;  and  it 
was' with  f(!elings  of  appreliension  and  annoyance,  new  even  to 
himself,  that  he  beheld  the  prompt  savage,  to  whom  he  had  inr 
tnisted  the  temporary  command,  about  to  perform  a  deed  which 
a  secret  and  mysterious  something  in  his  soul  would  not  permit 
him  to  authorize  or  behold,  however  much  he  might  have  been 
willing  to  reap  its  pleasant  fruits  when  done. 

There  was  evidently  no  faltering  in  the  feaifiil  ptu-pose  of  his 
representative.  Everything  was  serious.  He  was  too  familiar 
with  such  deeds  to  make  him  at  all  heedful  of  consequences ; 
and  the  proud  bearing  of  the  youth ;  the  unmitigated  scorn  in 
his  looks  and  language ;  the  hateful  words  which  he  had  used, 
and  the  threats  which  he  had  denounced ;  while  they  exaspera- 
ted all  around,  almost  maddened  the  niffian  in  command,  to 
whom  such  defiance  was  new,  and  with  whom  the  taking  of  life 
was  a  circumstance  equally  familiar  and  indifiierent. 

"  Three  minutes  for  prayer  is  all  the  grace  I  give  him !"  he 
cried,  hoarsely,  as  he  helped  the  subordinates  to  drag  the  des- 
tined victim  toward  the  door. 

These  were  the  last  words  he  was  allowed  to  utter.  He 
himself  was  not  allowed  a  single  minute.  The  speech  was 
scarcely  spoken,  when  he  fell  prostrate  on  his  face,  stricken  in 
the  mouth  by  a  riile-bullet,  which  entered  through  an  aperture 
in  the  wall  opposite.  His  blood  and  brains  bespattered  the 
breast  of  Clarence  Conway  whom  his  falling  bo(\y  also  bore  to 
the  floor  of  the  apartment. 
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A  wild  shout  from  without  followed  the  shot,  and  rose,  strong 
and  piercing,  above  all  the  clamor  within.  In  that  shout  Clar- 
ence could  not  doubt  that  he  heard  the  manly  voice  of  the  faith- 
ful Jack  Bannister,  and  the  deed  spoke  for  itself.  It  could  have 
been  the  deed  of  a  friend  only. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

H.    CRISIS. 


The  sensation  proaucpd  on  all  the  parties  by  this  sudden 
stroke  of  retribution  was  indescribable.  The  fate  of  Clarence 
Conway  was  suspended  for  a  while.  The  executioners  stood 
aghast.  They  relaxed  their  hold  upon  the  prisoner ;  all  their 
powers  being  seemingly  paralyzed  in  amazement  and  alarm. 
Tacitly,  every  eye,  with  the  instinct  of  an  ancient  habit,  was 
turned  upon  Edward  Conway.  He,  too,  had  partaken,  to  a' 
large  degree,  of  the  excitement  of  the  scene.  The  old  habits 
of  command  reobtained  their  ascendency.  He  forgot,  for  the 
instant,  the  novel  position  in  which  he  stood ;  the  assumed 
character  which  he  played,  and  all  the  grave  mummery  of  his 
bondage  and  disguise.  Starting  to  his  feet,  when  the  first  feel- 
ing of  surprise  bad  passed,  he  shouted  aloud  in  the  language  of 
atithority. 

"  Away,  knaves,  and  follow.  Why  do  you  gape  and  loiter  ? 
Pursue  the  assassin.     Let  him  not  escape  you !     Away  !" 

He  was  obeyed  by  all  the  troopers  present.  They  nished 
headlong  from  the  dwelling  with  a  sanguinary  shout.  The  two 
brothers,  still  bound,  were  left  alone  togerher.  The  paroxysm 
of  passion  in  the  one  was  over.  He  was  recalled  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  wily  game  be  had  been  playing  the  moment  that  he 
started  to  his  feeUand  issued  his  commands.  The  pressure  of 
the  tight  cords  upon  his  arms,  when  he  would  have  extended 
them  to  his  men,  brought  back  all  his  memories.  In  an  instant 
he  felt  his  error,  and  apprehended  the  consequences.     His  eyo 
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naturally  turned  in  search  of  his  kinsman,  who  stood  erect,  a 
surprised  but  calm  spectator. 

He  had  witnessed  the  action,  had  seen  the  excitement,  and 
heard  the  language  of  Edward  Conway;  but  these  did  not 
seem  to  him  too  extravagant  for  the  temper  of  one  easily  moved, 
who  was  yet  innocent  of  any  improper  connection  with  the 
criminals.  The  circumstances  which  had  taken  place  were 
sufficiently  exciting  to  account  for  these  ebullitions,  without 
awakening  any  suspicions  of  ^.hc  truth.  It  is  time  that  the 
fierce  command,  so  familiarly  addressed  to  the  robbers  by  their 
prisoner,  did  seem  strange  enough  to  the  unsuspecting  Clarence ; 
but  even  this  was  natural  enough.  Nor  was  it  less  so  that  they 
should  so  readily  obey  orders  coming  from  any  lips  which,  to 
them,  conveyed  so  correctly  the  instructions  to  their  duty.  Be- 
sides, the  clamor,  the  uproar,  the  confusion  and  hubbub  of  the 
scene,  not  to  speak  of  those  conflicting  emotions  under  which 
Clarence  Conway  sr.Tered  at  a  moment  so  full,  seemingly,  of 
the  last  peril  to  himselx,  served  to  distract  his  senses  and  impair 
the  just  powers  of  judgment  in  his  mind.  He  felt  that  Edward 
Conway  had  acted  unexpectedly — had  shown  a  singular  activi- 
ty which  did  not  seem  exactly  called  for,  and  was  scarce  due  to 
those  in  whose  behalf  it  was  displayed ;  but,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  different  effects  oi"  fright  and  excitement  upon  dif- 
ferent temperaments,  he  did  not  regard  his  conduct  as  strange 
or  unnatural,  however  utmecesscry  it  might  seem,  and,  perhaps, 
impolitic.  It  was  the  first  thought  in  his  mind  that  Edward 
Conway,  in  his  great  agitation,  did  not  seem  to  recollect  that 
the  assassination  which  had  taken  place  was  probably  the  only 
event  which  could  then  have  saved  his  life. 

These  reflections  did  not  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  latter. 
Conscious  of  equal  guilt  and  indiscretion,  the  apprehensions  of 
Edward  Conway  were  all  awakened  for  his  secret.  The  lower- 
ing and  suspicions  glance  which  he  watched  in  the  eye  of  his 
kinsman,  and  which  had  its  origin  in  a  portion  of  the  previous 
conference  between  th'^m,  he  was  at  once  ready  to  ascribe  tr 
the  discovery,  by  the  latter,  of  his  own  criminal  connection  with 
the  outlaws.  In  his  anxiety,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  not 
said  enough  to  declare  his  true  character — that  he  had  only 
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ased  the  language  which  any  citizen  might  employ  without 
censure,  on  beholding  the  performance,  by  another,  of  any  sud- 
den and  atrocious  outrage. 

So  impressed  was  he  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  whole  truth  by  his  impnxdence,  that  the  resolution  iu  his 
mind  was  partly  formed  to  declare  himself  boldly  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  consequences.  What  had  he  now  to  fear  ?  was  Lis 
natural  reflection.  Why  should  he  strive  longer  to  keep  terms 
with  one  with  whom  he  must  inevitably  break  in  the  cud  ? 
Clarence  Conway  was  his  rival,  was  his  enemy,  and  was  in  iiis 
power.  He  had  already  felt  the  humiliation  resulting  from  the 
unbecoming  equivocal  positions  in  which  he  stood  to  him.  lie 
had  bowed  to  him,  when  he  felt  how  much  more  grateful  would 
be  the  mood  to  battle  with  him.  He  had  displayed  the  smile 
of  conciliation,  when,  in  his  heart,  he  felt  all  the  bitterness  of 
dislike  and  hate.  Why  should  he  longer  seek  to  maintain  ap- 
pearances with  one  from  whom  he  now  had  seemingly  notliiiig 
to  fear]  Why  not,  at  once,  by  a  bold  avowal  of  liis  course, 
justify,  in  the  language  of  defiance,  the  hostile  position  in  wliich 
he  stood  equally  to  his  country  and  his  kinsman  ? 

Such  a  course  would  amply  account  for  the  past ;  and,  in 
those  arguments  by  which  the  loyaUsts  of  that  day  found  a 
sanction  for  their  adherence  to  the  mother-country,  he  might 
well  claim  all  the  rights  of  position  due  to  one,  whatever  may 
be  his  errors  of  judgment,  who  draws  his  sword  in  behalf  of  his 
principles. 

Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  seeming 
necessity  of  the  case,  which  rapidly  passed  through  the  mind 
of  Edward  Conway  as  he  watched  the  play  of  mingled  surprise 
and  disquiet  in  the  features  of  his  kinsman.  But  they  were 
not  conclusive.  They  were  still  combated  by  the  last  lingering 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  blood.  Clarence  Conway  was  stUl 
his  kinsman,  and  more  than  that,  he  owed  him  a  life. 

"  Besides,"  was  the  language  of  his  second  thoughts,  "  his 
myrmidons  even  now  may  be  around  us.  Let  us  first  see  the 
result  of  this  pursuit." 

New  apprehensions  arose  from  this  last  reflection.  That  the 
followers  of  Clarence  Conway  were  not  far  off  was  the  very 
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natural  reflection  of  evcrj  mind,  after  the  snddcn  and  fearful 
deatli  of  liirn  who  had  been  the  chosen  representative  of  their 
chief.  That  the  shot  -which  slew  Williams  was  meant  for  the  chief 
of  the  Black  Eiders,  was  his  own  reflection ;  and  it  counselled 
continued  prudence  for  the  present.  The  game  which  he  pro- 
posed in  the  prosecuting  his  purposes  equally  with  Flora  Middle- 
ton  and  his  lnother,  was  best  promoted  by  his  present  forbear^ 
aiiee — by  his  still  continuing,  at  least  while  in  the  presence  of 
Clarence  Conway,  to  prcsci-ve  his  doubtful  position  as  a  prisoner. 

He  sank  back,  accordingly,  upon  the  bulk  from  which  be  had 
arisen  in  the  first  moment  of  the  alarm.  His  efforts  were 
addressed  to  the  task  of  composing  his  features,  and  assuming, 
the  subdued  aspect  of  one  who  stands  in  equal  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension ol'  his  fate.  Some  moments  of  anxiety  elapsed,  in 
which  neither  of  the  kinsmen  spoki.  Clarence,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  also  resumed  his  seat»  He  no  longer  looked  toward 
his  companion.  His  heart  was  filled  with  apprehension,  in  which 
his  own  fate  had  no  concern.  He  trembled  now  for  the  life  of 
the  faithful  woodman — for  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  he — 
who  had  tracked  his  footsteps,  and  so  promptly  interfered  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  to  exact  that  of  his  enemy.  'J'he  senses 
of  the  yoiith  were  sharpened  to  an  intense  keenness.  He  could 
hear  the  distant  clamors  of  the  hunt  without.  The  shouts  and 
shrieks  of  rage,  breaking,  as  they  rose,  far  above  the  rush  of 
the  winds  and  the  monotonous  patterings  of  the  rain.  He  was 
roused  from  an  attention  at  once  painfiil  and  unavoidable  by  the 
accents  of  his  kinsman. 

"Clarence!"  said  the  latter,  "  this  is  a  terrible  affiiir — the 
murder  of  this  man  !'' 

"  Scarcely  so  terrible  to  me  ;''  was  the  cold  reply — "  it  pro- 
longed my  life — the  wretch  would  have  murdered  me,  and  1 
look  upon  his  corse  without  horror  or  regret !" 

"  Impossible  !  His  purpose  was  only  to  intimidate — he  would 
never  have  dared  the  commission  of  such  a  crime." 

"  You  are  yet  to  learn  the  deeds  of  the  Black  Riders ;  you 
know  not  how  much  such  outlawed  wretches  will  dare  in  the 
very  desperation  of  their  henrts." 

"That  was  a  dreadful  deed,  however; — so  swift,  so  su.dden. 
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I  confess  it  almost  unmanned  me.     I  felt  desperate  with  terror 
I  know  not  what  I  said." 

"  So  I  thought,"  replied  Clarence,  "  for  you  actually  shouted 
to  the  wretches  to  pursue  the  murderer,  and  he,  too,  that  nohle 
fellow,  Jack  Bannister.  He  has  stood  between  me  and  death 
before.     You  also,  Edward  Conway,  owe  him  a  life." 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  he,  Clarence  1" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.     I  am  sure  of  his  halloo." 

"  If  they  catch  him  !— " 

"  God  forbid  that  they  should  !" 

"  If  they  should  not,  we  shall  probably  pay  for  his  boldness 
They  will  wreak  their  fury  on  our  heads,  if  they  be  the  bloody 
wi-etches  that  you  describe  them." 

"  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst.  I  am  their  prisoner,  but  I 
fear  nothing.  I,  at  least,  Edward  Conway,  am  somewhat  pro- 
tected by  the  rights  and  usages  of  war ;  but  you — " 

"  Much  good  did  these  rights  promise  you  a  few  minutes  past," 
said  the  other,  sarcastically,  "  unless  my  conjecture  be  the  right 
one.  According  to  your  notion,  precious  little  respect  would 
these  men  have  had  for  the  usages  of  war.  Their  own  usages, 
by  your  own  showing,  have  long  since  legitimated  hanging  and 
burning,  and  such  small  practices." 

"  I  shovild  not  have  perished  unavenged.  Nay,  you  see  al- 
ready how  closely  the  avenger  follows  upon  the  footsteps  of  the 
criminal.  For  every  drop  of  my  blood  shed  unlawfully,  there 
would  be  a  fearful  drain  from  the  heart  of  every  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Sumter." 

"  That,  methinks,  were  a  sorry  satisfaction  To  me,  I  con- 
fess, it  would  afford  very  little  pleasure  to  be  told,  while  I  am 
swinging,  that  some  one  or  more  of  my  enemies  will  share  my 
fate  in  order  that  the  balance-sheet  between  the  two  armies  may 
be  struck  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  My  manes  would,  on  the 
other  side  of  Styx,  derive  small  comfort  from  beholding  the 
ghost  of  my  foe  following  close  behind  me,  with  a  neck  having 
a  like  ugly  twist  with  my  own,  which  he  admits  having  received 
on  my  account." 

"  The  jest  is  a  bald  one  that 's  born  under  the  gallows,"  re- 
plied Clarence,  gi-avely,  with  a  whig  proverb. 
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"  Ay,  but  I  am  not  there  yet,"  replied  the  other ;  "  and,  with 
God's  blessing,  I  hope  that  the  tree  and  day  are  equally  far 
distant  which  shall  witness  such  an  unhappy  suspension  of  my 
limbs  and  labors." 

"  If  I  stand  in  such  peril,"  replied  Clarence  Conway,  "  hold- 
ing as  I  do  a  commission  from  the  state  authorities,  I  can  not 
understand  how  it  can  be  that  you  should  escape,  having,  un- 
happily, no  such  sanction,  and  being  so  much  more  in  danger 
from  their  suspicion.  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  wiU  escape, 
Edward  Conway ;  but  you  see  the  perilous  circumstances  in 
which  you  are  placed  by  your  unhappy  neglect  of  the  proper 
duties  to  your  country  and  yourself." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Clarence,  that  your  commission  will  hardly 
prevail  upon  them  to  make  any  difference  in  their  treatment  of 
us." 

"  And  yet,  I  wish  to  Heaven  Edward  Conway,  that  both  of 
my  father's  sons  were  equally  well  provided." 

"  Do  you  really  wish  it,  Clarence  1" 

"  From  my  soul  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  Gladly  now,  coidd 
I  do  so,  would  I  place  my  commission  in  your  hands." 

"  Indeed  !  would  you  do.  this,  Clarence  Conway  ?  Are  you 
serious  ?"  demanded  the  elder  kinsman,  with  looks  of  consider- 
able interest  and  surprise. 

"  Serious  !  Do  you  know  me  so  little  as  to  make  such  an 
inquiry!  Would  I  trifle  at  such  a  moment  with  any  man? — 
Could  I  trifle  so  with  a  kinsman  ?  No  !  Bound  as  we  both  are, 
the  desire  is  idle  enough ;  but,  could  it  be  done,  Edward  Con- 
way, freely  would  I  place  the  parchment  in  your  hands  with  all 
the  privileges  which  belong  to  it." 

"  And  you " 

"  Would  take  my  risk — would  defy  them  to  the  last — and 
rely  upon  their  fears  of  that  justice  which  would  certainly  follow 
any  attempt  upon  my  life  while  I  remain  their  prisoner." 

The  chief  of  the  Black  Riders  rose  from  the  bulk  on  which 
he  had  been  seated,  and  twice,  thrice,  he  paced  the  apartment 
without  speaking.  Deep  shadows  passed  over  his  countenance, 
and  low  muttering  sounds,  which  were  not  words,  escaped  at 
moitients  through  his  closed  teeth.     He  seemed  to  be  struggling 
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with  some  new  emotion,  which  baffled  his  control  and  judgment 
equally.  At  length  he  stopped  short  in  front  of  his  kinsman. 
He  had  succeeded  in  composing  his  features,  which  were  now 
mantled  with  a  smile. 

"  Clarence,''  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  a  very  generous  fellow. 
You  always  were,  even  in  your  boyhood.  Your  proffer  to  me 
loses  nothing  of  its  liberality  because  it  would  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial  to  me.  Your  intention  is  everything.  But,  I 
can  not  accept  your  gift — it  would  be  to  me  the  shirt  of  Nessus. 
It  would  be  my  death,  and  if  you  take  my  counsel  you  will  say 
nothing  of  it.  Better  by  far  had  you  left  it  in  the  swamp 
Have  you  forgotten  that  I  am  here,  under  these  very  bonds, 
charged  with  no  worse  offence  than  that  of  being  Colonel  Clar- 
ence Conway.  If  I  could  be  secure  from  this  imputation,  per- 
haps I  would  escape  with  no  worse  evil  than  the  scars  they 
have  given  me." 

"  True,  true  !  These  after  matters  had  driven  the  other  from 
my  thought.  I  recollect — I  had  even  given  my  testimony  on 
hat  head.  If  it  will  serve  you,  I  will  again  repeat  the  truth, 
though  they  hew  me  down  the  next  instant." 

"  Say  nothing  rashly,  Clarence.  You  are  as  excessively  bold 
as  you  are  generous — every  way  an  extravagant  man.  Sup- 
press your  commission,  if  you  can,  for  I'm  doubtful  if  it  can  do 
you  any  good  with  these  people,  and  it  may  do  you  serious 
harm.  They  make  little  heed,  I  fear,  of  law  and  parchment. 
But  hark !  The  shouting  becomes  nearer  and  louder.  They 
are  returning;  they  have  taken  the  assassin  !" 

"God  forbid!"  was  the  involuntary  ejaculation  of  Clarence, 
while  a  cold  shudder  passed  over  his  frame  at  the  apprehension. 
"  God  forbid !     Besides,  Edward  Conway,  he  is  no  assassin." 

"  Still  generous,  if  not  wise !"  was  the  remark  of  his  com- 
panion, who  added :  "  Perhaps,  Clarence,  our  only  hope  of 
safety  depends  upon  their  having  their  victim." 

"  I  love  life  ;  life  is  precious  to  me,"  said  the  other ;  "  but  it 
would  be  a  bitterness  and  a  loathing  could  I  feel  it  were  to  be 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  worthy  fellow." 

"We  shall  soon  see.  Here  they  come.  Our  trial  is  at 
hand," 
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No  more  words  were  permitted  to  either  speaker.  The  uproar 
)f  conflicting  voices  without,  the  questioning  and  counselling,^ 
the  cries  and  clamors,  effectually  stunned  and  silenced  the  two 
within.  Then  came  a  i-ush.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
in  poured  the  troop,  in  a  state  of  fury,  vexation,  and  disap- 
pointment. 

They  had  failed  to  track  the  assassin.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  prevalence  of  the  storm,  and  the  absence  of  every 
trace  of  his  footsteps — which  the  rain  obliterated  as  soon  as  it 
was  set  down — served  to  baffle  their  efforts  and  defeat  their 
aim.  They  returned  in  a  more  savage  mood  of  fury  than  be- 
fore. They  were  now  madmen.  The  appetite  for  blood,  pro- 
voked by  the  pursuit,  had  been  increased  by  the  delay.  Ben 
Williams,  the  man  who  was  slain,  was  a  favorite  among  the 
troop.  They  were  prepared  to  avenge  him,  and,  in  doing  this, 
to  carry  out  the  cruel  penalty  which  he  was  about  to  inflict  on 
the  prisoner  in  the  moment  when  he  was  shot  down.  Led  on 
by  one  of  the  party  by  whom  Clarence  had  been  originally 
made  prisoner,  they  rushed  upon  him. 

"  Out  with  him  at  once !"  was  the  cry  of  the  infuriate 
wretches.     "  To  the  tree — to  the  tree  !" 

"  A  rope,  Muggs  !"  was  the  demand  of  one  among  them ;  and 
sharp  knives  flashed  about  the  eyes  of  the  young  partisan  in 
fearful  proximity. 

"  What  would  you  do,  boys  ?"  demanded  Muggs,  interposmg. 
He  alone  knew  the  tie  which  existed  between  the  prisoner  and 
his  commander.  He  also  knew,  in  part  at  least,  the  objects  for 
which  the  latter  had  put  on  his  disguise. 

"  Let  the  prisoner  alone  to-night,  and  give  him  a  fair  trial  in 
the  morning." 

"  Who  talks  of  fair  trial  in  the  morning '  Look  at  Ben  Wil- 
liams lying  at  your  foot.  You're  treading  m  his  blood,  and  you 
talking  of  fair  trial  to  his  murderer." 

"But  this  man  ain't  his  murderer!" 

"  Same  thing — same  thing — wa'n't  it  on  his  account  that  he 
was  shot?     Away  with  him  to  the  tree.     Away  with  him !" 

"Haul  him  along,  fellows  !     Here,  let  me  lay  hand  on  his  col- 
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lar,"  cried  a  huge  dragoon  from  behind.  "  Give's  a  hold  on  him 
and  you'll  soon  see  him  out." 

A  dozen  hands  grappled  with  the  youth.  A  dozen  more  con- 
tended that  they  might  do  so  likewise. 

"  Scoundrels,  give  me  but  room  and  I  will  follow  you,"  cried 
Clarence  with  a  scorn  as  lofty  as  he  would  have  shown  in  a  sta- 
tion of  the  utmost  security,  and  with  tones  as  firm  as  he  ever 
uttered  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 

"  If  nothing  but  my  blood  can  satisfy  you  for  that  which  is 
shed,  take  it.  You  shall  not  see  me  shrink  from  any  violence 
which  your  ruffian  hands  may  inflict.  Know  that  I  despise  and 
defy  you  to  the  last." 

"  Gag  him — stop  his  mouth.  Shall  the  rebel  flout  us  on  our 
own  ground  V 

"  Bring  him  forward.  The  blood  of  Ben  Williams  cries  out 
to  us; — why  do  you  stand  with  open  mouths  there?  Shove 
him  ahead." 

Amid  such  cries  as  these,  coupled  with  the  most  shocking 
oaths  and  imprecations,  they  dragged  forward  the  youth  slowly, 
for  their  own  numbers  and  conflicting  violence  prevented  co- 
operation. They  dragged  him  on  until,  at  length,  he  stood  in 
the  blood,  and  just  above  the  body,  of  the  murdered  man.  He 
did  not  struggle,  but  he  shrunk  back  naturally,  with  some  hor- 
ror, when  he  felt  the  clammy  substance  sticking  to  his  feet.  He 
readily  conjectured  whence  it  came — from  what  sacred  sources 
of  human  life; — and,  though  a  fearless  soldier — one  who,  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  had  often  shed  the  blood  of  his  enemy — yet 
the  nature  within  him  recoiled  at  the  conviction  that  he  stood  in 
a  puddle,  which,  but  a  little  time  before,  had  beat  and  bounded, 
all  animation,  and  strength,  and  passion,  in  the  bosom  of  a  living 
man. 

His  shuddering  recoil  was  mistaken  by  the  crowd  for  resist- 
ance, and  one  ruffian,  more  brutal  than  the  rest,  renewing  his 
grasp  with  one  hand  upon  the  collar  of  the  youth,  with  the 
other  struck  him  in  the  face. 

The  blow,  that  last  indignity  and  violence  to  which  the  man 
submits,  roused  the  swelling  tides  in  the  bosom  of  the  youth  be- 
yond their  wonted  bounds.    With  an  eifort  whiih  seemed  rather 
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an  emotion  of  the  soul  than  a  physical  endeavor,  be  put  forth 
his  whole  strength,  and  the  cords  snapped  asunder  which  had 
confined  his  arms,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  he  retorted 
the  blow  with  such  sufficient  interest  as  prostrated  the  assailant 
at  his  feet. 

"  Now,  scoundrels,  if  you  must  have  blood,  use  your  knives — 
for  no  rope  shall  profane  my  neck  while  I  have  soul  to  de<y  and 
power  to  resist  you.  Dogs,  bloodhounds  that  you  are,  I  scorn, 
I  spit  upon  you.  Bring  forth  your  best  man — your  chief,  if  you 
have  one  to  take  the  place  of  this  carcass  at  my  feet,  that  I  may 
revile,  and  defy,  and  spit  upon  him  also." 

A  moment's  pause  ensued.  The  noble  air  of  the  man  whom 
they  environed — the  prodigious  strength  which  he  had  shown 
in  snapping  asunder  the  strong  cords  which  had  secured  his 
limbs,  commanded  their  admiration.  Courage  and  strength  will 
always  produce  this  effect,  in  the  minds  of  savage  men.  They 
beheld  him  with  a  momentary  pause  of  wonder ;  but  shame,  to 
be  thus  baflSed  by  a  single  man,  lent  them  new  audacity.  They 
rushed  upon  him.  > 

Without  weapons  of  any  kind,  for  he  had  been  disarmed  when 
first  made  a  captive,  they  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  that  degree 
of  violence  in  overcoming  him,  to  which  he  evidently  aimed  to 
provoke  them.  It  was  his  obvious  desire  to  goad  them  on  to 
the  use  of  weapons  wiich  would  take  life,  and  thus  effectually 
defeat  their  purpose  of  consigning  him  to  the  gallows; — that 
degrading  form  of  death  from  which  the  gentle  mind  shrinks  with 
a  revulsion  which  the  fear  of  the  sudden  stroke  or  the  swift  shot, 
could  never  occasion.  Hence  the  abusive  and  strong  language 
which  he  employed — language  otherwise  unfamiliar  to  his  lips. 

His  desire  might  still  have  been  gratified.  Several  of  the 
more  violent  among  the  young  men  of  the  party  were  rushing 
on  him  with  uplifted  hands,  in  which  the  glittering  blade  was 
flashing  and  conspicuous.  But  the  scornful  demand  of  Clarence, 
with  whiqh  he  concluded  his  contumelious  speech,  brought  a  new 
party  into  the  field. 

This  was  no  other  tliaii  his  kinsman.  He  had  been  a  looker- 
on  for  some  moments — iint  long — for  the  whole  scene  took  far 
less  time  for  perfoi-mance  than  it  now  takes  for  narration.     He 
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had  watched  its  progress  with  new  and  rather  strange  i  motions. 
At  one  moment,  the  selfish  desires  of  his  heart  grew  predomi- 
nant. He  thought  of  Flora  Middleton,  and  he  sank  back  and 
closed  his  eyes  upon  the  objects  around  him,  saying,  in  his  secret 
heart — 

"Let  them  go  on — let  him  perish — why  should  I  preserve 
from  destruction  the  only  obstacle  to  my  desires  V 

At  the  next  moment,  a  better  spirit  prevailed  within  him.  He 
remembered  the  services  of  Clarence  to  himself.  He  owed  to 
him  his  life ;  and,  but  now,  had  not  the  generous  youth  tendered 
him  for  his  extrication  and  sole  use  that  document,  which  he 
fancied  would  be  all-powerful  in  securing  his  own  safety.  The 
image  of  their  mutual  father  came,  also,  to  goad  the  unworthy 
son  to  a  sense  of  his  duty ;  and  when  he  heard  the  fierce,  proud 
accents  of  the  youth — when  he  heard  him  call  for  "  their  best 
man,  their  chief,  that  he  might  defy  and  spit  upon  him,"  he 
started  to  his  feet. 

There  was  but  a  moment  left  him  for  performance  if  his 
purpose  was  to  save.  The  knives  of  the  infuriate  mob  were 
already  flourishing  above  their  victim,  and  in  their  eyes  might 
be  seen  that  fanatical  expression  of  fury  which  is  almost  beyond 
human  power  to  arrest.  A  keen,  quick,  meaning  glance,  he 
gave  to  the  landlord,  Muggs ;  whose  eyes  had  all  the  while  been 
anxiously  watchfiil  of  his  leader.  At  the  sign  the  latter  made  his 
way  behind  him,  and,  unobserved,  with  a  single  stroke  of  his 
knife,  separated  the  cord  which  bound  his  arms.  In  another 
instant  his  voice  rose  superior  to  all  their  clamors. 

"Hold,  on  your  lives!"  he  exclaimed,  leaping  in  among  the 
assailants.  "Back,  instantly,  fellows,  or  you  will  make  an  en- 
emy of  me  !     Let  the  prisoner  alone  !" 

"Gad,  I'm  so  glad!"  exclaimed  Muggs  while  the  big  dropn 
of  perspiration  poured  down  his  forehead  "  I  thought,  cappin, 
you  couldn't  stand  by,  and  see  them  make  a  finish  of  it." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

SHADOWS   OF    COMING   EVBNTS. 

"  Hold,  comrades,  you  have  done  enough.  Leave  the  pris- 
oner to  me  !  Colonel  Conway,  you  demanded  to  look  upon  the 
chief  of  the  Black  Riders.  He  is  hefore  you.  He  answers,  at 
last,  to  your  defiance." 

And  with  these  words,  with  a  form  rising  into  dignity  and 
height,  in  becoming  correspondence,  as  it  were,  with  the  novel 
boldness  of  his  attitude,  Edward  Conway  stood  erect  and  con- 
fronted his  kinsman.  In  the  bosom  of  the  latter  a  thousand 
feelings  were  at  conflict.  Vexation  at  the  gross  imposition 
which  had  been  practised  upon  him — scorn  at  the  baseness  of 
the  various  forms  of  subterfuge  which  the  other  had  employed 
in  his  serpent-like  progress ;  but,  more  than  all,  the  keen  an- 
guish which  followed  a  discovery  so  humihating,  in  the  bosom 
of  one  so  sensible  to  the  purity  of  the  family  name  and  honor 
— all  combined  to  confound  equally  his  feelings  and  his  judgment. 
But  his  reply  was  not  the  less  prompt  for  all  this. 

"  And  him,  thus  known,  I  doubly  scorn,  defy  and  spit  upon !" 

He  had  not  time  for  more.  Other  passions  were  in  exercise 
beside  his  own  ;  and  Edward  Conway  was  taught  to  know,  by 
what  ensued,  if  the  truth  were  unknown  to  him  before,  that  it 
is  always  a  far  less  difficult  task  to  provoke,  than  to  quiet,  frenzy 
— to  stimulate,  than  to  subdue,  the  ferocity  of  human  passions, 
when  at  the  flood.  A  fool  may  set  the  wLsest  by  the  ears,  but 
it  is  not  the  wisest  always  who  can  restore  them  to  their  fonner 
condition  of  sanity  and  repose.  The  congratulations  of  Muggs, 
the  landlord,  which,  by  the  way,  spoke  something  in  his  behalf, 
promised  for  a  while  to  be  without  sufficient  reason. 

The  captain  of  the  Black  Riders  met  with  unexpected  resist- 
ance among  his  troop.  The  murdered  man  had  been  a  favorite, 
and  they  were  not  apt  to  be  scrupulous  about  avenging:  the 
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death  of  such  among  their  comrades  as  were.  Even  at  a  time 
when  a  moderate  degree  of  reason  prevailed  among  them,  it  was 
not  easy  to  subdue  them  to  placability  and  forbearance  in  regard 
to  a  prisoner ;  the  very  name  of  whom,  according  to  their  usual 
practice,  was  synonymous  with  victim.  How  much  less  so,  at 
Ihis  juncture,  when,  with  their  blood  roused  to  tiger  rage,  they 
had  been  suffered  to  proceed  to  the  very  verge  of  indulgence, 
before  any  effort,  worthy  of  the  name,  on  the  part  of  an  acknowl- 
edged superior,  had  been  made  to  arrest  them  ! 

Edward  Morton  felt  his  error,  in  delaying  his  interposition  so 
long.  If  his  purpose  had  been  to  save,  his  effort  should  have 
been  sooner  made,  and  then  it  might  have  been  effected  with- 
out the  more  serious  risk  which  now  threatened  himself,  in  the 
probable  diminution  of  his  authority.  He  estimated  his  power 
too  highly,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  could  at  any  moment  in- 
terpose with  effect.  He  made  no  allowance  for  that  momentum  of 
blood,  which,  in  the  man  aroused  by  passion  and  goaded  to  fury, 
resists  even  the  desires  of  the  mind  accustomed  to  control  it ; 
even  as  the  wild  beast,  after  he  has  lashed  himself  into  rage, 
forgets  the  keeper  by  whom  he  is  fed  and  disciplined,  and  rends 
him  with  the  rest. 

Edward  Morton  stood  erect  and  fi-owning  among  those  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  command — and  their  obedience  was  with- 
held!  His  orders  were  received  with  muiTnurs  by  some — with 
sullenness  by  all.  They  still  maintained  their  position — their 
hands  and  weapons  uplifted — their  eyes  glaring  with  savage 
determination ;  —now  fixed  on  their  threatened  victim,  and  now 
on  their  commander ;  and  without  much  difference  in  their  ex- 
pression when  surveying  either. 

"  Do  ye  murmur — are  ye  mutinous?  Ha  !  will  ye  have  me 
strike,  men,  that  ye  fall  not  back  1  Is  it  you,  Barton,  and  you, 
Fisher.  Tou,  of  all,  that  stand  up  in  resistance  to  my  will ! 
Ensign  Darcy,  it  will  best  become  you  to  give  me  your  prompt 
obedience.  I  have  not  forgotten  your  connection  with  Lieuten- 
ant Stockton.  Fall  back,  sir — do  not  provoke  me  to  anger : 
do  not  any  of  you  provoke  me  too  far !" 

The  man  addressed  as  Barton — a  huge  fellow  who  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  clamors  from  the  first — replied  in 

5* 
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a  style  which  revealed  to  Morton  the  full  difficulties  of  hia 
position. 

"  Look  you,  Captain  Morton,  I'm  one  that  is  always  for  obe- 
dience when  the  thing's  reasonable ;  but  here's  a  case  where 
it's  onreasonable  quite.  We  ain't  used  to  see  one  of  us  shot 
down  without  so  much  as  drawing  blood  for  it.  Ben  Williams 
was  my  friend  ;  and,  for  that  matter,  be  was  a  friend  with  every 
fellow  of  the  troop.  I,  for  one,  can't  stand  looking  at  his  blood, 
right  afore  me,  and  see  his  enemy  standing  t'other  side,  without 
so  much  as  a  scratch.  As  for  the  obedience,  Captain,  why  there's 
time  enough  for  that  when  we've  done  hanging  the  rebel." 

"  It  must  be  now,  Mr.  Barton.  Muggs,  that  pistol !  Stand 
by  me  with  your  weapon.  Men,  I  make  you  one  appeal !  I 
am  your  captain !  All  who  are  still  willing  that  I  should  be  so, 
will  follow  Muggs.  Muggs — behind  me.  March!  By  the 
God  of  Heaven,  Mr.  Barton,  this  moment  tries  our  strength. 
You  or  I  must  yield.  There  is  but  a  straw  between  us.  There 
is  but  a  moment  of  time  for  either  !  Lower  your  weapon,  sir, 
or  one  of  us,  in  another  instant,  lies  with  Ben  WiUiams." 

The  huge  horseman's  pistol  which  Muggs  handed  to  his 
leader  at  his  requisition,  had  been  already  cocked  by  the  land- 
lord. It  was  lifted  while  Morton  was  speaking^deliberately 
lifted — and  the  broad  muzzle  was  made  to  rest  full  against  the 
face  of  the  refractory  subordinate.  The  instant  was  full  of 
doubt  and  peril,  and  Clarence  Conway  forgot  for  the  time  his 
own  danger  in  the  contemplation  of  the  issue. 

But  the  courage  of  the  moral  man  prevailed  over  the  mstinct 
of  blood.  Edward  Morton  saw  that  he  was  about  to  triumph. 
The  eye  of  the  fierce  mutineer  sunk  beneath  his  own,  though 
its  angry  fires  were  by  no  means  quenched.  It  still  gleamed 
with  defiance  and  rage,  but  no  longer  with  resolution.  The 
fellow  looked  round  upon  his  comrades.  They  had  shiiiiik  back 
—  they  were  no  longer  at  his  side ;  and  no  small  number  had 
.  followed  the  landlord  and  were  now  ranged  on  the  side  of  their 
captain.  Of  those  who  had  not  taken  this  decided  movement, 
he  saw  the  irresoluteness,  and  his  own  purpose  was  necessarily 
strengthened.  It  is  this  dependence  upon  sympathy  and  associa^ 
tion  which  constitutes  one  of  the  essential  differences  between  the 
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vulgar  and  the  educated  mind.  Brutal  and  bold  as  he  was.  Bar- 
ton was  not  willing  to  be  left  alone.  The  chief  of  the  Black  Eiders 
saw  that  the  trial  was  fairly  over — the  strife  had  passed.  The 
evil  spirit  was  laid  for  the  present,  and  there  was  no  longer  any- 
thing to  fear. 

"Enough!"  he  exclaimed,  lowering  his  weapon,  and  acting 
with  a  better  policy  than  had  altogether  governed  his  previous 
movements. 

"  Enough  !  You  know  me.  Barton,  and  I  think  I  know  you. 
You  are  a  good  fellow  at  certain  seasons,  but  you  have  your 
blasts  and  your  hurricanes,  and  do  not  always  know  when  to 
leave  off  the  uproar.  You  will  grow  wiser,  I  trust ;  but,  mean- 
while, you  must  make  some  effort  to  keep  your  passions  in  order. 
This  rough  treatment  of  your  friends,  as  if  they  were  foes,  won't 
answer.     Beware.     You  have  your  warning." 

"  Yes,"  growled  the  ruffian,  doggedly,  still  unwilling  alto- 
gether to  submit ;  "  but  when  our  friends  stand  up  for  our  foes, 
and  take  sides  against  us,  I  think  its  reasonable  enough  to  think 
there's  not  much  difference  between  'em,  as  you  say.  I'm  done, 
but  I  think  it's  mighty  hard  now-a-days  that  we  can't  hang  a 
rebel  and  a  spy,  without  being  in  danger  of  swallowing  a  bullet 
ourselves.  And  then,  too,  poor  Ben  Williams !  Is  he  to  lie 
there  in  his  blood,  and  nothing  to  be  done  to  his  enemy  1 

"  I  say  not  that,  Mr.  Barton.  The  prisoner  shall  have  a  trial; 
and  if  you  find  him  guilty  of  connection  with  the  man  who  shot 
Williams,  you  may  then  do  as  you  please.  I  have  no  disposition 
to  deprive  you  of  your  victim ;  but  know  from  me,  that,  while  I 
command  you,  you  shall  obey  me — ay,  without  asking  the  why 
and  wherefore  !  I  should  be  a  sorry  captain — nay,  you  would 
be  a  sorry  troop — if  I  suffered  your  insubordination  for  an  in- 
stant. Away,  now,  and  make  the  circuit — all  of  you  but 
Shumv/ay  and  Irby.  See  to  your  powder,  that  it  be  kept  dry ; 
and  let  your  horses  be  in  readiness  for  a  start  at  dawn.  This 
rountryistoohot  for  you  already;  ^nd  with  such  management 
as  you  have  had  in  my  absence,  it  would  become  seven  times 
hotter.     Away." 

They  disappeared,  all  but  the  two  who  were  excepted  by 
name.     To  these  he  delivered  the  prisoner. 
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"  Shumway,  do  you  and  Irby  take  charge  of  the  rebel, 
Lodge  him  in  the  block,  and  let  him  be  safely  kept  till  I  relieve 
you.  Your  lives  shall  answer  for  his  safety.  Spare  none  who 
seek  to  thwart  you.  Were  he  the  best  man  in  the  troop,  who 
approached  you  suspiciously,  shoot  him  down  like  a  dog." 

In  silence  the  two  led  Clarence  Conway  out  of  the  house. 
He  followed  them  in  equal  silence.  He  looked  once  toward  his 
kinsman,  but  Edward  Morton  was  not  yet  prepared  to  meet  his 
glance.  His  head  was  averted,  as  the  former  was  followed  by 
his  guards  to  the  entrance.  Clarence  was  conducted  to  an  out- 
house— a  simple  but  close  block-house,  of  squared  logs — small, 
and  of  little  use  as  a  prison,  except  as  it  was  secluded  from  the 
highway.  Its  value,  as  a  place  of  safekeeping,  consisted  sim- 
ply in  its  obscurity.  Into  this  he  was  thrust  headlong,  and  the 
door  fastened  from  without  upon  him.  There  let  us  leave  him 
for  a  while,  to  meditate  upon  the  strange  and  sorrowful  scene 
which  he  had  witnessed,  and  of  which  he  had  been  a  part. 

His  reflections  were  not  of  a  nature  to  permit  him  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  accommodations  which  were  afforded  him. 
He  found  himself  in  utter  darkness,  and  the  inability  to  employ 
his  eyes  led  necessarily  to  the  greater  exercise  of  his  thoughts. 
He  threw  himself  upon  the  floor  of  his  dungeon,  which  was 
covered  with  pine-straw,  and  brooded  over  the  prospects  of  that 
life  which  had  just  passed  through  an  ordeal  so  narrow.  Let  us 
now  return  to  his  kinsman. 

Edward  Morton  had  now  resumed  all  the  duties  of  his  station 
as  chief  of  the  Black  Riders.  In  this  capacity,  and  just  at  this 
this  time,  his  tasks,  as  the  reader  will  readily  imagine,  were 
neither  few  in  number  nor  easy  of  performance.  It  required  no 
small  amoimt  of  firmness,  forethought,  and  adroitness,  to  keep 
in  subjection,  and  govern  to  advantage,  such  unruly  spirits. 
But  the  skill  of  their  captain  was  not  inconsiderable,  and  such 
were  the  very  spirits  whom  he  could  most  successfully  command. 
The  coarser  desu-es  of  the  mind,  and  the  wilder  passions  of  the 
man,  he  could  better  comprehend  than  any  other.  With  these 
he  was  at  home.  But  with  these  his  capacity  was  at  an  end. 
Beyond  these,  and  with  finer  spirits,  he  was  usually  at  fault. 

To  be  the  successful  leader  of  ruffians  is  perhaps  a  imall 
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merit.  It  requires  cunning,  rather  than  wisdom,  to  be  able 
simply  to  discover  the  passion  which  it  seeks  to  use ;  and  this 
was  the  chief  secret  of  Edward  Morton.  He  knew  how  to 
make  hate,  and  jealousy,  and  lust,  and  fear,  subservient  to  his 
purposes,  already  roused  into  action.  It  is  doubtful,  even, 
whether  he  possessed  the  cold-blooded  talent  of  lago,  to  awaken 
them  from  their  slumbers,  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life, 
and  send  them  forward,  commissioned  like  so  many  furies,  for 
the  destruction  of  their  wretched  victim.  A  sample  has  been 
given  already  of  the  sort  of  trial  which  awaited  him  in  the 
control  of  his  comrades. 

But  there  were  other  difficulties  which  tasked  his  powers  to 
the  utmost.  The  diificulties  which  environed  the  whole  British 
army  were  such  as  necessarily  troubled,  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
its  subordinate  commands.  The  duties  of  these  were  more 
constant,  more  arduous,  and  liable  to  more  various  risk  and 
exposure.  The  unwonted  successes  of  the  American  arms  had 
awakened  all  the  slumbering  patriotism  of  the  people ;  while 
the  excesses  of  which  such  parties  as  that  which  Morton  com- 
manded had  been  guilty,  in  the  hey-day  of  their  reckless 
career,  had  roused  passions  in  the  bosom  of  their  foes,  which, 
if  better  justified,  were  equally  violent,  and  far  less  likely,  once 
awakened,  to  relapse  into  slumber.  Revenge  was  busy  with  all 
her  train  in  search  of  Morton  himself,  and  the  gloomily-capari- 
soned troop  which  he  led.  It  was  her  array  from  which  he  so 
narrowly  escaped  when  he  received  the  timely  succor  of  his 
kinsman  in  the  swamp.  A  hundred  small  bodies  like  his  own 
had  suddenly  started  into  existence  and  activity  around  him. 
some  of  which  had  almost  specially  devoted  themselves  to  the 
destruction  of  his:  troop.  The  wrongs  of  lust,  and  murder,  and 
spoliation,  were  about  to  be  redressed ;  and  by  night,  as  by  day, 
was  he  required  to  keep  his  troop  in  motion,  if  for  no  other 
object  than  his  own  safety ;  though,  by  this  necessity,  he  was 
compelled  to  traverse  a  country  which  had  been  devastated  by 
the  wanton  hands  of  those  whom  he  commanded.  On  the  same 
track,  and  because  of  the  same  provocation,  were  scattered  hun- 
dreds of  en(!mies,  as  active  in  pursuit  and  search  as  he  was  in 
evasion.     He  well  knew  the  fate  which  awaited  him  if  caught 
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and  involuntarily  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  it :  death  in  its 
most  painful  fonn  ;  torture  fashioned  by  the  most  capricious  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity;  scom,  ignominy,  and  contumely,  the  most  bit- 
ter and  degrading,  which  stops  not  even  at  the  gallows,  and,  as 
far  as  it  may,  stamps  the  sign  of  infamy  upon  the  grave. 

These  were,  in  part,  the  subject  of  the  gloomy  meditations  of 
the  outlawed  chief  when  left  alone  in  the  wigwam  of  Muggs,  the 
landlord.  True,  he  was  not  without  his  resources — his  disguises 
— his  genius !  He  had  been  so  far  wonderfully  favored  by  for- 
tune, and  his  hope  was  an  active,  inherent  principle  in  his  organi- 
zation. But  the  resources  of  genius  avail  not  always,  and  even 
the  sanguine  temperament  of  Edward  Morton  was  disposed  to 
reserve,  while  listening  to  the  promises  of  fortune.  He  knew 
the  characteristic  caprices  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  in-: 
dulge.  He  was  no  blind  believer  in  her  books.  He  was  too 
selfish  a  man  to  trust  .her  implicitly;  though,  hitherto,  she  had 
fulfilled  every  promise  that  she  had  ever  made. 

The  signs  of  a  change  were  now  becoming  visible  to  his 
senses.  He  had  his  doubts  and  misgivings ;  he  was  not  without 
audacity — he  could  dare  with  the  boldest;  but  his  daring  haa 
usually  been  shown  at  periods,  when  to  dare  was  to  be  cautious. 
He  meditated,  even  now,  to  distrust  the  smiles  of  fortune  in  sea- 
son— to  leave  the  field  of  adventure  while  it  was  stiU  possible 
and  safe  to  do  so. 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  at  this  moment,  and,  per- 
haps, assisted,  by  no  less  a  person  than  Muggs,  the  landlord. 
He  made  his  appearance,  after  a.  brief  visit  to  an  inner  shanty 
—  a  place  of  peculiar  privity — the  sanctum  sanctorum — in 
which  the  landlord  wisely  put  away  from  sight  such  stores  as 
he  wished  to  preserve  from  that  maelstrom,  the  common  maw. 
The  landlord  was  one  of  the  few  who  knew  the  secret  history 
of  the  two  Conways ;  and,  though  he  knew  not  all,  he  knew 
enough  to  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  feelings  with  which 
the  elder  regarded  the  younger  kinsman.  He  conld  form  a  no- 
tion, also,  of  the  sentiments  by  which  they  were  requited.  In 
Muggs,  Edward  Morton  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  a  sure 
fiiend — one  before  whom  he  might  safely  venture  to  unbosom 
gome  of  his  reserves.     Still,  he  was  esnecially  careftd  to  show 
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not  all,  nor  the  most  important — none,  in  fact,  the  revelation  of 
which  could  possibly  be  productive  of  any  very  serious  injury  or 
inconvenience.  He,  perhaps,  did  little  more  than  stimulate  the 
communicative  disposition  of  "  mine  host,"  who,  like  most  per- 
sons of  his  craft,  was  garrulous  by  profession,  and  fancied  that 
he  never  ministered  perfectly  to  the  palates  of  his  guests,  unless 
when  he  accompanied  the  service  by  a  free  exercise  of  his  own 
tongue. 

"  Well,  cappin,  the  game  of  fox  and  goose  is  finished  now,  I 
reckon.  There's  no  chance  to  play  possum  with  your  brother 
any  longer.     It's  lion  and  tiger  now,  if  anything." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  other,  with  something  of  a  sigh. 
The  landlord  continued  : — 

"  The  question  now,  I  reckon — now,  that  you've  got  him  in 
your  clutches — is  what  you're  to  do  with  him.  To  my  think- 
ing, it's  jest  the  sort  of  question  that  bothered  the  man  when  he 
shook  hands  with  the  black  bear  round  the  tree.  It  was  a  starve 
to  hold  on  and  a  squeeze  to  let  go,  and  danger  to  the  mortal  ribs 
whichever  way  he  took  it." 

"  You  have  described  the  difficulty,  Muggs,"  said  the  other, 
musingly — "  what  to  do  with  him  is  the  question." 

"  There's  no  keeping  him  here,  that's  cl'ar." 

"  No.     That's  impossible  !" 

"  His  fiiends,  I  reckon,  are  nigh  enough  to  get  him  out  of  the 
logbox,  and  it's  cl'ar  they  know  where  to  find  him.  That  shot 
that  tumbled  poor  Williams  was  mighty  nigh  and  mighty  sud- 
den, and  was  sent  by  a  bold  fellow.  I'm  onsatisfied  but  there 
was  more  than  one." 

«No — but  one,"  said  Morton — "but  one!" 

"  Well,  cappin,  how  do  you  count  ?  There  wa'n't  no  track  to 
show  a  body  where  to  look  for  him.  The  wash  made  the  airth 
smooth  again  in  five  shakes  after  the  foot  left  the  print." 

"  It's  guesswork  with  me  only,  Muggs." 

"And  who  do  you  guess  'twas,  cappin  1" 

"Supple  Jack!" 

"  Well,  I  reckon  you're  on  the  right  trail.  It's  reasonable 
enough.  I  didn't  once  think  of  him.  But  it's  cl'ar  enough  to 
everybody  that  knows  the  man,  that  Supple  Jack's  jist  the  lad 
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to  take  any  risk  for  a  person  he  loves  so  well.  But,  you  don'l 
think  he  come  alone  ?  I'm  dub'ous  the  whole  troop  ain't  mighty 
fur  off." 

"  But  him,  Muggs  !  He  probably  came  alone.  We  left  him, 
■■nly  an  hour  before  I  came,  on  the  edge  of  the  Wateree — a  few 
miles  above  this.  He  and  Clarence  gave  me  shelter  in  the 
swamp  when  I  was  chased  by  Butler's  men,  and  when  that 
skulking  scoundrel,  Stockton,  left  me  to  perish.  Clarence  rode 
on  with  me,  and  left  Supple  Jack  to  return  to  the  swamp,  where 
they  have  a  first  rate  hiding-place.  I  suspect  he  did  not  return, 
but  followed  us.  But  of  this  we  may  speak  hereafter.  The 
question  is,  what  to  do  with  the  prisoner — this  bear  whom  I 
have  by  the  paws,  and  whom  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  keep 
and  to  let  go." 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  call  a  tight  truth  ;  but  it's  a  sort  of  sat^ 
isfaction,  cappin,  that  you've  still  got  the  tree  a-tween  you ;  and 
so  you  may  stop  a  while  to  consider.  Now  I  ain't  altogether 
the  person  to  say  what's  what,  and  how  it's  to  be  done ;  but  if 
so  be  I  can  say  anything  to  make  your  mind  easy,  cappin,  you 
know  I'm  ready." 

"  Do  so,  Muggs :  let  me  hear  you,"  was  the  reply  of  the  out- 
law, with  the  musing  manner  of  one  who  listens  with  his  ears 
only,  and  is  content  to  hear  everything,  if  not  challenged  to  find 
an  answer. 

"  Well,  cappin,  I'm  thinking  jest  now  we're  besot  all  round 
with  troubles ;  and  there's  no  telling  which  is  biggest,  closest, 
and  ugliest — they're  all  big,  and  close,  and  ligly.  As  for  hiding 
Clarence  Conway  here,  now,  or  for  a  day  more,  that's  onpossi- 
ble.  It's  cl'ar  he's  got  his  friends  on  the  track,  one,  mout  be,  a 
hundred ;  and  they  can  soon  muster  enough  to  work  him  out  of 
the  timbers,  if  it's  only  by  gnawing  through  with  their  teeth. 
Well,  how  are  you  to  do  then  1  Send  him  under  guard  to  Cam- 
den ?  Why,  it's  a  chance  if  all  your  troop  can  carry  themselves 
there,  without  losing  their  best  buttons  by  the  way.  It's  a  long 
road,  and  the  rebels  watch  it  as  close  as  hawks  do  the  farmyard 
in  chicken  season.  That,  now,  is  about  the  worst  sign  for  the 
king's  side  that  I've  seed  for  a  long  spell  of  summers.  It  shows 
pretty  cl'ar  that  we  ain't  so  strong  as  we  was  a-thinking.     The 
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*(ronder  is,  where  these  troopers  come  from  ;  and  the  worst  won- 
der is,  where  they  get  their  boldness.  Once  on  a  time,  when 
Tarleton  first  begun  to  ride  among  us,  it  was  more  like  a  driving 
of  deer  than  a  fighting  of  men  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reb- 
els have  got  to  be  the  drivers,  and  o'  late  days  they  scamper  us 
mightily.  I  see  these  things  better  than  you,  cappin,  and,  per- 
haps, better  than  the  rebels  themselves ;  for  I  ain't  in  the  thick. 
I'm  jest  like  one  that's  a-standing  on  a  high  hill  and  looking 
down  at  the  fighting  when  it's  a-going  on  below.  I  tell  you, 
cappin,  the  game's  going  agin  the  king's  people.  They're 
a-losing  ground — these  men's  getting  fewer  and  fewer  every 
day,  and  jest  so  fast  do  I  hear  of  a  new  gathering  among  the 
whigs.     I  tell  you  agin,  cappin,  you're  besot  with  troi'bles." 

"  I  know  it,  Muggs.  Your  account  of  the  case  is  an  accurate 
one.     We  are  in  a  bad  way." 

"  By  jingo,  you  may  say  so,  cappin.  You  are,  as  I  may  say, 
in  a  mighty  bad  way — a  sort  of  conflusteration,  that  it  puzzles 
my  old  head  more  than  I  can  tell  rightly,  to  onbefluster.  Then, 
as  for  the  prisoner — " 

"Ay,  that,  Muggs.  Speak  to  that.  What  of  him? — let  me 
hear  your  advice  about  the  prisoner.  How  is  hs  to  be  disposed 
of?" 

"  Well  now,  cappin — there's  a-many  ways  for  doing  that,  but 
which  is  the  right  and  proper  one — and  when  it's  done,  will  it 
sarve  the  purpose?  I'm  afeard  not — I'm  not  knowing  to  any 
way  how  to  fix  it  so  as  to  please  you.  It's  pretty  sartain  he's 
youi-  enemy  in  war  and  your  enemy  in  peace ;  and  if  all  things 
that's  said  be  true,  about  him  and  Miss  Flora,  it  don't  seem  to 
me  that  you'd  ha'  been  any  worse  off — if  so  be  your  father  had 
never  given  you  this  brother  for  a  companion." 

The  outlaw  chief  looked  up  for  the  first  time  during  the  in- 
terview, and  his  eye,  full  of  significance,  encountered  that  of  the 
landlord. 

"Ay,  Muggs,  the  gift  was  a  fatal  one  to  me.  Better  for  me 
— far  better — had  he  never  seen  the  light;  or,  seeing  it,  that 
some  friendly  foe  had  closed  it  from  his  eyes,  while  he — while 
we  were  both — in  a  state  of  innocence." 

"  Gad,  captain,  I  was  thinking  at  one  time  to-night  that  black 
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Barton  would  have  done  yon  a  service  like  that ;  and  I  wag 
a-thinking  jest  then,  that  you  wa'n't  unwilling.  You  kept  so 
long  quiet,  that  J[  was  afeard  you'd  have  forgotten  the  blood- 
kin,  and  let  the  boys  had  the  game  their  own  way." 

"  You  were  afraid  of  it,  were  you  1"  said  Morton,  his  broW 
darkening  as  he  spoke. 

"Ay,  that  I  was,  mightly.  When  I  thougbt  of  the  temptrt.' 
tions,  you  know; — Miss  Flora  and  her  property — and  then  the 
fine  estates  he  got  by  his  mother's  side  and  all  that  was  like  In 
fall  to  yon,  if  once  he  was  out  of  the  way — I  begun  to  trimble 
— for  T  thought  you  couldn't  stand  the  temptation.  '  He's  only 
to  keep  quiet  now  and  say  nothing,  and  see  what  he'll  get  for 
only  looking  on.'  That  was  the  thought  that  troubled  me.  I 
was  afeard,  as  I  tell  you,  that  you'd  forget  blood-kin,  and  every- 
thing, when  you  come  to  consider  the  temptations." 

The  outlaw  rose  and  strode  the  floor  impatiently. 

"No,  no,  Muggs ;  you  had  little  cause  to  fear.  He  had  just 
saved  my  life — sheltered  me  from  my  enemies — nay,  would 
have  yielded  me  his  own  commission  as  a  protection,  which  he 
supposed  would  be  effectual  for  his  own  or  my  safety.  No,  no  ! 
I  could  not  suffer  it.  Yet,  as  you  say,  great,  indeed,  would  have 
been  the  gain — great  was  the  temptation.'' 

"  Tiiie,  cappin,  but  what's  the  gain  that  a  man  gits  by  bloody- 
ing his  hands  agin  natur'  1  Now,  it's  not  onreasonable  or  on- 
natural,  when  you  have  tumbled  an  open  enemy  in  a  fair 
scratch,  to  see  after  his  consarns,  and  empty  his  fob  and  pockets. 
But  I  don't  think  any  good  could  come  with  the  gain  that's 
spotted  with  the  blood  of  one's  own  brother — " 

"  He's  bi*t  a  half-brother,  Muggs,"  said  Morton,  hastily.  "  Dif- 
ferent mothers,  you  recollect." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  that  there's  a  much  difference,  cappin. 
He's  a  full  brother  by  your  father's  side." 

"Yes,  yes  !  —  but  Muggs,  had  he  been  slain  by  Barton  and 
the  rest,  the  deed  would  have  been  none  of  mine.  It  was  a 
chance  of  war,  and  he's  a  soldier." 

"  Well,  cappin,  I'm  not  so  certain  about  that.  There's  a  dif- 
ference I  know,  but — " 

"  It  matters  not !     He  lives  ?     He  is  spared,  Muggs — spared, 
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perhaps,  for  the  destruction  of  his  preserver.  I  have  saved  his 
life  ;  but  he  knows  my  secret.  That  secret !  — That  fatal  secret ! 
"Would  to  God  !  — " 

He  broke  off  the  exclamation  abruptly,  while  he  struck  his 
head  with  his  open  palm. 

"  My  brain  is  sadly  addled,  Muggs.  Give  me  something — 
something  which  wUl  settle  it  and  compose  my  nerves.  You  are 
happy,  old  fellow — you  are  happy,  and — safe!  The  rebels 
have  forgiven  you — have  they  not  1" 

"  Well,  we  have  forgiven  each  other,  cappin,  and  I-  have 
found  them  better  fellows  nigh,  than  they  war  at  a  distance ;" 
replied  the  landlord,  while  he  concocted  for  the  outlaw  a  strong 
draught  of  punch,  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  time  and  coun- 
try. 

"  If  I  ain't  happy,  cappin,  it's  nobody's  fault  but  my  own.  I 
only  wish  you  were  as  safe,  with  all  your  gettings,  as  I  think 
myself  with  mine  ;  and  you  mought  be,  cappin  ; — you  mought." 

A  look  of  much  significance  concluded  the  sentence. 

"How — what  would  you  say,  Muggs?"  demanded  the  out- 
law, with  some  increase  of  anxiety  in  his  manner. 

The  reply  of  the  landlord  was  whispered  in  his  ears. 

"Would  to  heaven  I  could! — but  how? — How,  Muggs,  is 
this  to  be  done  1" 

The  answer  was  again  whispered. 

"  No,  no  !"  replied  the  other,  with  a  heavy  shake  of  the  head. 
"  I  would  not,  and  I  dare  not.  They  have  stood  by  ine  without 
fear  or  faithlessness,  and  I  will  not  now  desert  them.  But 
enough  of  this  for  the  present.  Get  me  your  lantern,  while  I 
seek  this  brother  of  mine  in  private.  There  must  be  some  more 
last  words  between  us." 
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CHAPTEE  XI, 

THE   TRUE   ISSUE. 

Preceded  by  the  landlord  Muggs,  who  carried  a  dark  lantern, 
Morton  took  his  way  to  the  secluded  block-house  in  which  his 
kinsman  was  a  prisoner.  The  only  entrance  to  this  rude  fabric 
was  closely  watched  by  the  two  persons  to  whom  Clarence  was 
given  in  charge.  These  found  shelter  beneath  a  couple  of 
gigantic  oaks  which  stood  a  little  distance  apart  from  one  an- 
other, yet  sufficiently  nigh  to  the  block-house  to  enable  the 
persons  in  their  shadow,  while  themselves  perfectly  concealed, 
to  note  the  approach  of  any  intruder.  Dismissing  them  to  the 
tavern,  the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders  assigned  to  Muggs  the 
duty  of  the  watch,  and  having  given  him  all  necessary  instnic- 
tions,  he  entered  the  prison,  the  door  of  which  was  carefiilly 
fastened  behind  him  by  the  obedient  landlord. 

The  lantern  which  he  bore,  and  which  he  set  down  in  one 
comer  of  the  apartment,  enabled  Clarence  to  distinguish  his 
brother  at  a  glance  ;  but  the  youth  neither  stirred  nor  spoke  as 
he  beheld  him.  His  mind,  in  the  brief  interval  which  had 
elapsed  after  their  violent  separation  in  the  tavern,  had  been 
busily  engaged  in  arriving  at  that  stage  of  stem  resignation, 
which  left  him  comparatively  indifferent  to  any  evils  which 
might  then  occur.  Unable  to  form  any  judgment  upon  the 
course  of  his  brother's  future  conduct,  he  wns  not  prepared  to 
say  how  far  he  might  be  willing  to  go — and  how  soon — in  per- 
mitting to  his  sanguinary  troop  the  indulgence  of  their  bloody 
will.  Wisely,  then,  he  had  steeled  his  mind  against  the  worst, 
resolved,  if  he  had  suffer  death  in  an  obscurity  so  little  desired 
by  the  youthful  and  ambitious  heart,  to  meet  its  bitter  edge  with 
as  calm  a  countenance  as  he  should  like  to  display,  under  a 
similar  trial,  in  the  presence  of  a  thousand  spectators. 

Edward  Morton  had  evidently  made  great  efforts  to  work  his 
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mind  up  to  a  similar  feeling  of  stern  indifFjrence ;  but  he  had 
not  been  so  successful,  although,  at  the  moment,  untroubled  by 
any  of  those  apprehensions  which  were  sufficiently  natural  to 
the  situation  of  his  brother.  His  face  might  have  been  seen  to 
vary  in  color  and  expression  as  his  eye  turned  upon  the  spot 
where  Clarence  was  sitting.  The  moral  strength  was  wanting 
in  his  case  which  sustained  the  latter.  The  consciousness  of 
guilt  enfeebled,  in  some  degree,  a  spirit,  whose  intense  selfish- 
ness alone — were  he  unpossessed  of  any  other  more  decisive 
characteristics — must  have  been  the  source  of  no  small  amount 
of  firmness  and  courage.  As  if  ashamed,  however,  of  his  feeble 
ness,  and  determined  to  brave  the  virtue  which  he  still  felt  him 
self  compelled  to  respect,  he  opened  the  conference  by  a  remark, 
the  tone  and  tenor  of  which  were  intended  to  seem  exulting  and 
triumphant. 

"  So,  Colonel  Conway,  you  find  your  wisdom  has  been  at 
fault.  You  little  fancied  that  you  were  half  so  intimate  with 
that  fierce  bandit — that  renowned  chieftain — of  whom  report 
speaks  so  loudly.  It  does  not  need  that  I  should  introduce  you 
formally  to  the  captain  of  the  Black  Riders  of  Congaree." 

The  youth  looked  up,  and  fixed  his  eye  steadily  on  that  of  the 
speaker.  Severe,  indeed,  but  full  of  a  manly  sorrow,  was  the 
expression  of  that  glance. 

"  Edward  Conway,"  he  replied,  after  a  brief  delay,  "  you  do 
not  deceive  me  by  that  tone — nay,  you  do  not  deceive  yourself. 
Your  heart,  instead  of  exultation,  feels  at  this  moment  nothing 
but  shame.  Your  eye  gazes  not  steadily  on  mine.  Your  spirit 
is  not  that  of  a  fearless  man.  You  shrink,  Edward  Conway,  in 
spite  of  your  assumed  boldness,  with  all  the  cowardice  of  a 
guilty  soul." 

"  Cowardice  ! — do  you  charge  me  with  cowardice  ?" 

"  Ay,  what  else  than  cowardice  has  made  you  descend  to  the 
subterfuge  and  the  trick — to  the  base  disguise  and  the  baser 
falsehood  %  These,  too,  to  your  brother,  even  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  risking  his  own  life  to  rescue  that  which  you  have 
dishonored  for  ever." 

"I  will  prove  to  you,  in  due  season,  that  I  am  no  coward, 
Clarence  Conway,"  replied  the  other,  in  hoarse  and  nearly  un 
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distinguishable  accents  ;  "  you,  at  least,  are  seeking  to  convince 
me  that  you  are  none,  ia  thus  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den." 

"  The  lion !  Shame  not  that  noble  beast  by  any  such  com- 
parison.  The  fox  will  better  suit  your  purpose  and  perform- 
ance." 

With  a  strong  effort  the  outlaw  kept  down  his  temper,  while 
he  replied — 

"  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  provoke  me,  Clarence  Conway.  1 
have  sought  you  for  a  single  object,  and  that  I  will  perform. 
After  that — that  over — and  the  provocation  shall  be  met  and 
welcomed.    Now  ! " 

The  other  fiercely  interrupted  him,  as  he  exclaimed — 

"  Now  be  it,  if  you  will !  Free  my  hands — cut  asunder  these 
degrading  bonds  which  you  have  fixed  upon  the  arms  whose  last 
offices  were  employed  in  freeing  yours,  and  in  your  defence — 
and  here,  in  this  dungeon,  breast  to  breast,  let  us  carry  out  that 
strife  to  its  fit  completion,  which  your  evil  passion,-  your  cupidity 
or  hate,  have  so  dishonestly  begun.  I  know  not,  Edward  Con- 
way, what  perversity  of  heart  has  brought  you  to  this  wretched 
condition — to  the  desertion  of  your  friends — your  country — 
the  just  standards  of  humanity — the  noble  exactions  of  truth. 
You  have  allied  yourself  to  the  worst  of  ruffians,  in  the  worst  of 
practices,  without  even  the  apology  of  that  worst  of  causes  which 
the  ordinary  tory  pleads  in  his  defence.  You  can  not  say  that 
your  loyalty  to  the  king  prompts  you  to  the  side  you  have 
taken,  for  I  myself  have  heard  you  declare  against  him  a  thou- 
sand times ;  unless,  indeed,  I  am  to  understand  that  even  ere 
we  left  the  hearth  and  burial-place  of  our  fd,ther,  you  had  begun 
that  career  of  falsehood  in  which  you  have  shown  yourself  so 
proficient.  But  I  seek  not  for  the  causes  of  your  present  state ; 
for  the  wrongs  and  the  dishonor  done  me.  If  you  be  not  ut- 
terly destitute  of  manhood,  cut  these  bonds,  and  let  the  issue  for 
life  and  death  between  us  determine  which  is  right." 

"  There  !  You  have  your  wish,  Clarence  Conway."  And,  as 
he  spoke,  he  separated  the  cords  with  his  hunting-knife,  and  the 
partisan  extended  his  limbs  in  all  the  delightful  consciousness 
of  recovered  freedom. 

"You  are  so  far  free,  Clarence  Conway !— your  limbs  are  un 
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6ound,  but  you  are  unanmed.  I  restore  you  the  weapon  with 
which  you  this  day  provided  me.  It  would  now  be  easy  for  you 
to  take  the  life  of  him  whom  you  so  bitterly  denounce.  I  have 
no  weapon  to  defend  myself;  my  bosom  is  without  defence." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  Think  you  that  I  would  rush  on  you 
unarmed — that  I  seek  unfair  advantage  1" 

"  No,  Clarence ;  for  your  own  sake  and  safety,  I  would  not 
fight  you  now." 

"  Why  for  my  safety  1"  demanded  the  partisan. 

"  For  the  best  of  reasons.  Were  you  to  succeed  in  taking 
my  life,  it  would  avail  you  nothing,  and  your  own  would  be  for- 
feit. You  could  not  escape  from  this  place,  and  fifty  weapons 
would  be  ready  to  avenge  my  death." 

"  Why,  then,  this  mockery — this  cutting  loose  my  bonds^ 
this  providing  me  with  weapons  1"  demanded  Clarence. 

"  You  shall  see.  You  know  not  yet  my  desire.  Hear  me. 
My  purpose  is  to  acquit  myself  wholly  of  the  debt  I  owe  you, 
so  that,  when  we  do  meet,  there  shall  be  nothing  to  enfeeble 
either  of  our  arms,  or  diminish  their  proper  execution.  Once 
to-night  I  have  saved  you,  even  at  the  peril  of  my  own  life, 
from  the  fury  of  my  followers.  I  have  already  .severed  your 
bonds.  I  have  restored  your  weapon,  -and  before  the  dawn  of 
another  day,  the  fleet  limbs  of  your  own  charger  shall  secure 
your  freedom.  This  done,  Clarence  Conway,  I  shall  feel  myself 
acquitted  of  all  those  burdensome  obligations  which,  hitherto, 
have  made  me  suppress  the  natural  feelings  of  my  heart — the 
objects  of  my  mind — the  purposes  of  interest,  ambition,  love^ 
all  of  which  depend  upon  your  life.  So  long  as  you  live,  I  live 
not — so  long  as  you  breathe,  my  breath  is  drawn  with  doubt, 
difficulty,  and  in  danger.  Your  life  has  been  in  my  hands,  but 
I  could  not  take  it  while  I  was  indebted  to  you  for  my  own. 
By  to-morrow's  dawn  I  shall  be  acquitted  of  the  debt— -I  shall 
have  given  you  life  for  life,  and  liberty  for  liberty.  After  that, 
when  we  next  meet,  my  gifts  shall  be  scorn  for  scorn  and  blow 
for  blow.     You  have  my  purpose." 

Clarence  Conway  heard  him  with  patience,  but  with  mixed 
feelings.  He  was  about  to  reply  in  a  similar  spirit,  but  a  nobler 
sentiment  arose  in  his  bosom  with  the  momentary  pause  which 
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he  allowed  himself  for  thought.  He  kept  down  the  gushing 
blood  which  was  about  to  pour  itself  forth  in  defiance  from  his 
laboring  breast,  and  spoke  as  follows — 

"  I  will  not  say,  Edward  Conway,  what  I  might  safely  declare 
of  my  own  indifference  to  your  threats.  Nay,  were  I  to  obey 
the  impulses  which  are  now  striving  within  me  for  utterance,  I 
should  rather  declare  how  happy  it  would  make  me  were  the 
hour  of  that  struggle  arrived.  But  there  are  reasons  that  speak 
loudly  against  the  wish.  For  your  sake,  for  our  father's  sake, 
Edward  Conway,  I  would  pray  that  we  might  never  meet  again." 

"  Pshaw  !  these  are  whining  follies  !  —  the  cant  of  the  girl  or 
the  puritan.  They  do  not  impose  on  me.  Your  father's  sake 
and  mine,  indeed !  Say  nothing  for  yourself — for  your  own 
sake — oh,  no  !  no  !  you  have  no  considerations  of  self — none  ! 
Philanthropic,  patriotic  gentleman!" 

The  keen  eye  of  Clarence  flashed  angrily  as  he  listened  to  this 
sneer.  He  bit  his  lip  to  restrain  his  emotion,  and  once  more 
replied,  but  it  was  no  longer  in  the  language  of  forbearance. 

"  I  am  not  unwilling  to  say,  for  my  sake  also,  Edward  Conway. 
Even  to  you  I  need  not  add,  that  no  mean  sentiment  of  fear 
governs  me  in  the  expression.  Fear  I  have  of  no  man.  Fear 
of  you,  Edward  Conway — you,  in  your  present  degraded  atti- 
tude and  base  condition — the  leagued  with  ruffians  and  common 
stabbers — a  traitor  and  a  liar ! — Fear  of  you  I  could  not  have  ! 
Nor  do  you  need  that  I  should  tell  you  this.  You  feel  it  in  your 
secret  soul.  You  know  that  I  never  feared  you  in  boyhood,  and 
can  not  fear  you  now.  My  frequent  experience  of  your  powers 
and  my  own,  makes  me  as  careless  of  your  threats,  as  that  natu- 
ral courage,  which  belongs  to  my  blood  and  mind,  makes  me 
insensible  to  the  threats  of  others.  Go  to — you  can  not  bully 
me.     I  scorn — I  utterly  despise  you." 

"  Enough,  enough.  Colonel  Conway.  We  understand  each 
other,"  cried  the  outlaw,  almost  convulsed  with  his  emotions. 
"  We  are  quits  from  this  hour.  Henceforward  I  fling  the  ties  of 
blood  to  the  winds.  As  I  do  not  feel  them,  I  will  not  affect 
them.  I  acknowledge  them  no  more.  I  am  not  your  father's 
son — not  your  brother.  I  forswear,  and  from  this  moment  I 
shall  for  ever  deny  the  connection.     I  have  no  share  in  the  base 
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puddle  which  fills  your  veins.  Know  me,  henceforth,  for  a 
nohler  spirit.  I  glory  in  the  name  which  scares  your  puny 
squadrons.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders  of  Congaree — 
that  fell  banditti  which  makes  your  women  shiver  and  your 
warriors  fly — upon  whom  you  invoke  and  threaten  vengeance 
equally  in  vain.  I  care  not  to  be  distinguished  by  any  other 
name  or  connection.  You,  I  shall  only  know  as  one  to  whom  I 
am  pledged  for  battle,  and  whom  I  am  sworn  to  destroy.  You 
know  not,  forsooth,  what  has  driven  me  to  this  position !  I  will 
tell  you  hore,  once  for  all ;'  and  the  answer,  I  trust,  will  con- 
clude your  doubts  for  ever.  Hate  for  you — for  you  only !  I 
hated  you  from  your  cradle,  with  an  instinct  which  boyhood 
hourly  strengthened,  and  manhood  rendered  invincible.  I  shall 
always  hate  you ;  and  if  I  have  temporized  heretofore,  and  for- 
borne the  declaration  of  the  truth,  it  was  only  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  serve  and  promote  purposes  which  were  necessary  to  that 
hate.  That  time,  and  the  necessity  of  forbearance,  are  at  an 
end.  I  can  speak,  and  speak  freely,  the  full  feeling  of  my  soul. 
Accident  has  revealed  to  you  what,  perhaps,  I  should  have 
wished -for  a  while  longer  to  withhold;  but  that  known,  it  is 
now  my  pride  to  have  no  further  concealments.  I  repeat,  there- 
fore, that  I  loathe  you  from  my  soul,  Clarence  Conway;  and 
when  I  have  fairly  acquitted  myself  of  the  debt  I  owe  you,  by 
sending  yoii  to  your  swamp  in  safety,  I  shall  then  seek,  by  every 
effort,  to  overcome  and  destroy  you.  Do  you  hear  me  % — am  I 
at  last  understood  ?" 

"  I  hear  you,"  replied  Clarence  Conway,  with  a  tone  calm, 
composed  even  ;  and  with  looks  unmoved,  and  even  sternly  con- 
temptuous. "  I  hear  you.  Your  violence  does  not  alarm  me, 
Edward  Conway.  I  look  upon  you  as  a  madman.  As  for  your 
threats — pshaw,  man  !  You  almost  move  me  to  deal  in  clamors 
like  your  own.  Let  us  vapor  here  no  longer.  I  accept  your 
terms.  Give  me  my  freedom,  and  set  all  your  ruffians  on  the 
track.  I  make  no  promise — I  utter  no  threat — but  if  I  fail  to 
take  sweet  revenge  for  the  brutal  outrages  to  which  I  have  this 
night  been  subjected  by  you  and  your  myrmidons,  then  may 
Heaven  fail  me  in  my  dying  hour !" 

"We  are  pledged,  Clarence  Conway,"  said  the  outlaw;  "be- 
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fore  daylight  I  will  conduct  you  from  this  place.  Your  horee 
shall  be  restored  to  you.  You  shall  be  free.  I  then  know  yov. 
no  more — I  fling  from  me  the  name  of  kinsman." 

"  Not  more  heartily  than  I.  Black  Rider,  bandit,  outlaw,  oi 
iniflSan !  I  shall  welcome  you  to  the  combat  by  any  name 
sooner  than  that  which  my  father  has  made  sacred  in  my  ears." 

Morton  bestowed  a  single  glance  on  the  speaker,  in  which  all 
the  hellish  hate  spoke  out  which  had  so  long  been  suppressed, 
yet  working  in  his  bosom.  The  latter  met  the  glance  with  or.a 
more  cool  and  steady,  if  far  less  full  of  malignity. 

"  Be  it,  then,  as  he  wills  it !"  he  exclaimed,  when  the  outlay- 
had  retired ;  "  he  shall  find  no  foolish  tenderness  hereafter  in  my 
heart,  working  for  his  salvation  !  If  we  must  meet — if  he  will 
force  it  upon  me — then  God  have  mercy  upon  us  both,  for  Jwill 
have  none !  It  is  his  own  seeking.  Let  him  abide  it !  And 
yet,  would  to  God  that  this  necessity  might  pass  me  by !  Some 
other  arm — some  other  weapon  than  mine — may  do  me  justice, 
and  acquit  me  of  this  cruel  duty  !"' 

Long  and  earnest  that  night  was  the  prayer  of  Clarence,  that 
he  might  he  spared  from  that  strife  which,  so  far,  threatened  to 
be  inevitable.  Yet  he  made  not  this  prayer  because  of  any 
aflFection — which,  under  the  circumstances,  must  have  been 
e(jually  misplaced  and  unnatural — which  he  bore  his  kinsman. 
They  had  never  loved.  The  feelings  of  brotherhood  had  been 
unfelt  by  either.  Their  moods  had  been  warring  from  the  first 
— it  does  not  need  that  we  should  inquire  why.  ■  The  sweet 
dependencies  of  mutual  appeal  and  confidence  were  unknown  to, 
and  unexercised  by,  either ;  and,  so  far  as  their  sympathies  were 
interested,  Clarence,  like  the  other,  would  have  felt  no  mone 
scruple  at  encountering  Edwai-d  Conway  in  battle,  than  in  meet- 
ing any  indifPerent  person,  who  was  equally  his  own  and  the  foe 
of  his  country. 

But  there  was  something  shocking  to  the  social  sense,  in  sucli 
a  conflict,  which  prompted  the  prayers  of  the  youth  that  it  might 
be  averted ;  and  this  prayer,  it  may  be  added,  was  only  made 
when  the  excitement  which  their  conference  had  induced,  was 
partly  over.  His  prayer  was  one  of  reflection  and  the  mind, 
His  blood  took  no  part  in  the  entreatj"-.     At  moments,  when 
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feeling,  moved  by  memory,  obtained  the  ascendency — even 
while  he  strove  in  prayer — the  boon  which  he  implored  was 
forgotten ;  and,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  sharp  strife  and  the  vengeance  which  it  promised.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  this  mood  prevailed  even  after  the  supplication  was 
ended.  It  mingled  in  with  thfe  feelings  which  followed  it,  and 
whenever  they  became  excited,  the  revulsion  ceased  entirely, 
which  a  more  deliberate  thought  of  the  subject  necessarily 
occasioned.  The  passion  of  the  gladiator  was  stUl  warm,  even 
after  the  prayer  was  ended  of  the  Christian  man. 
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Edward  Morton  kept  his  promise.  Before  the  dawn  of  the 
following  day  he  released  his  kinsman  from  prison.  He  had 
previously  sent  his  followers  out  of  the  way — all  save  the  land- 
lord, Muggs — who  could  scarcely  be  counted  one  of  them — 
and  some  two  or  "three  more  upon  whom  he  thought  he  could 
rely.  He  was  not  without  sufficient  motive  for  this  caution. — 
He  had  his  apprehensions  of  that  unruly  and  insubordinate  spirit 
which  they  had  already  shown,  and  which,  baffled  of  its  expected 
victim,  he  reasonably  believed  might  once  more  display  itself  in 
defiance.  A  strange  idea  of  honor  prompted  him  at  all  hazards 
to  set  free  the  person,  the  destruction  of  whom  would  have  been 
to  him  a  scarce  of  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Contradictions  of 
this  sort  are  not  uncommon  among  minds  which  have  been  sub- 
ject to  conflicting  influences.  It  was  not  a  principle,  but  pride, 
that  moved  him  to  this  magnanimity.  Even  Edward  Conway, 
boasting  of  his  connection  with  the  most  atrocious  ruffians,  would 
have  felt  a  sense  of  shame  to  have  acted  otherwise. 

The  noble  animal  which  Clarence  rode  was  restored  to  him 
at  his  departure.  Morton,  also  mounted,  accompanied  him  in 
silence,  for  a  mile  beyond  the  secluded  spot  which  the  robbers 
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had  chosen  for  their  temporary  refuge.  He  then  spoke  at  part- 
ing. 

"  Colonel  Conway,  your  path  is  free,  and  you  are  also !  Be- 
fore you  lies  the  road  to  the  Wateree,  with  which  you  are  suf- 
ficiently acquainted.  Here  we  separate.  I  have  fulfilled  my 
pledges.  When  next  we  meet  I  shall  remind  you  of  yours.  Til] 
then,  farewell." 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  striking  his  rowel  fiercely 
into  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  he  galloped  rapidly  back  to  the 
place  which  he  had  left.  The  eye  of  Clarence  followed  him 
with  an  expression  of  stem  defiance,  not  unmingled  with  sadness, 
while  he  replied  : — 

"  I  will  not  fail  thee,  be  that  meeting  when  it  may.  Sad  as 
the  necessity  is,  I  will  not  shrink  from  it.  I,  too,  have  my 
wrongs  to  avenge,  Edward  Conway.  I,  too,  acknowledge  that 
instinct  of  hate  from  the  beginning,  which  will  make  a  labor  of 
love  of  this  work  of  vengeance.  I  have  striven,  but  fruitlessly, 
for  its  suppression ; — now  let  it  have  its  way.  The  hand  of 
fate  is  in  it.  We  have  never  loved  each  other.  We  have  both 
equally  doubted,  distrusted,  disliked — and  these  instincts  have 
strengthened  with  our  strength,  grown  with  our  growth,  and 
their  finiits  are  here  !  Shall  I,  alone,  regret  them  ?  Shall  they 
revolt  my  feelings  only  ?  No !  I  have  certainly  no  fear — I 
shall  endeavor  to  free  myself  from  all  compunction !  Let  the 
strife  come  when  it  may,  be  sure  I  shall  be  last  to  say,  '  Hold  off 
— are  we  not  brethren  V  You  fling  away  the  ties  of  blood,  do 
you  1  Know  from  me,  Edward  Conway,  that  in  flinging  away 
these  ties,  you  fling  from  you  your  only  security.  They  have 
often  protected  you  from  my  anger  before — they  shall  protect 
you  no  longer." 

And  slowly,  and  solemnly,  while  the  youth  spoke,  did  he 
wave  his  open  palm  toward  the  path  taken  by  his  brother.  But 
he  wasted  no  more  time  in  soliloquy.  Prudence  pi'ompted  him, 
without  delay,  to  avail  himself  of  the  freedom  which  had  been 
given  him.  He  knew  not  what  pursuers  might  be  upon  his 
path.  He  was  not  satisfied  that  his  kinsman  would  still  be  tnie, 
without  evasion,  to  the  assurances  which  he  had  given  in  a 
mood  of  unwonted  magnanimity.     He  plied  his  spurs  freely 
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therefore,  and  his  steed  acknowledged  the  governing  impulse. 
Another  moment  found  him  pressing  toward  the  swamp. 

But  he  had  scarcely  commenced  his  progress,  when  a  well- 
known  voice  reached  his  ears,  in  a  friendly  summons  to  stop; 
while  on  one  hand,  emerging  from  the  forest,  came  riding  out 
his  faithfiil  friend  and  adherent,  Jack  Bannister. 

"  Ah,  true  and  trusty.  Jack.  Ever  watchful.  Ever  mindful 
of  your  friend^ worth  a  thousand  friends — I  might  well  have 
looked  to  see  you  as  nigh  to  me  in  danger  as  possible.  I  owe 
you  much.  Jack — very  much.  It  was  you,  then,  as  I  thought, 
whose  rifle " 

"  Worked  that  chap's  buttonhole,"  was  the  answer  of  the 
woodman,  with  a  chuckle,  as  shaking  aloft  the  long  ungainly 
but  unerring  instrument,  with  one  hand,  he  grasped  with  the 
other  the  extended  hand  of  his  superior. 

"  I  couldn't  stand  to  see  the  fellow  handle  you  roughly, 
Clarence.  It  made  the  gall  bile  up  within  me ;  and  though  I 
knowed  that  'twould  bring  the  whole  pack  out  upon  me,  and 
was  mighty  dub'ous  that  it  would  make  the  matter  worse  for 
you ;  yet  I  couldn't  work  it  out  no  other  way.  I  thought  you 
was  gone  for  good  and  all,  and  that  made  me  sort  of  desp'rate. 
I  didn't  pretty  much  know  what  I  was  a-doing,  and,  it  mought 
be,  that  Polly  Longlips"  (here  he  patted  the  rifle  affectionately) 
"went  off  herself,  for  I  don't  think  I  sighted  her.  If  I  had, 
Clarence,  I  don't  think  the  drop  would  ha'  been  on  the  button 
of  him  that  tumbled.  I'm  a  thinking  'twould  ha'  drawn  blood 
that  was  a  mighty  sight  more  nigh  to  your'n,  if  there  was  any 
good  reason  that  your  father  had  for  giving  Edward  Conway 
the  name  he  goes  by.  I  suppose,  Clarence,  you're  pretty  nigh 
certain  now  that  he's  no  ra'al,  proper  Mn  of  your'n,  for  you  to 
be  keeping  him  out  of  harm's  way,  and  getting  into  it  yourself 
on  account  of  him. 

"  And  yet,  he  saved  me  from  those  ruffians,  Jack." 
"  Dog's  meat !  Clarence,  and  what  of  that  ?  Wa'n't  it  him 
that  got  you  into  their  gripe ;  and  wouldn't  he  ha'  been  worse 
than  any  sarpent  that  ever  carried  p'ison  at  the  root  of  his 
upper  jaw,  if  he  hadn't  ha'  saved  you,  after  what  you'd  done 
for  him  jest  afore  3     Don't  talk  to  me  of  his  saving  you,  Olar- 
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ence — don't  say  anything  more  in  his  favor,  or  I'll  stuff  my 
ea'rs  with  moss  and  pine  gum  whenever  you  open  your  lips  to 
speak.  You've  stood  by  him  long  enough,  and  done  all  that 
natur'  called  for,  and  more  than  was  nateral.  Half  the  men  I 
know,  if  they  had  ever  been  saved  by  any  brother,  as  you've 
been  saved  by  him,  would  ha'  sunk  a  tooth  into  his  heart  that 
wouldn't  ha'  worked  its  way  out  in  one  winter,  no  how.  But 
you've  done  with  him  now,  I  reckon ;  and  if  you  ain't,  I'm 
done  with  you.  There'll  be  no  use  for  us  to  travel  together,  if 
you  ain't  ready  to  use  your  knife  agen  Edward  Conwiiy  the 
same  as  agin  any  other  tory." 

"  Be  satisfied.  Jack.  I'm  sworn  to  it — nay,  pledged  to  him 
by  oath — when  we  next  meet  to  make  our  battle  fioal.  It  was 
on  this  condition  that  he  set  me  free." 

"  Well,  he's  not  so  mean  a  skunk  after  all,  if  he's  ready  U 
fight  it  out.  I  didn't  think  he  was  bqld  enough  for  that.  But 
it's  all  the  better.  I  only  hope  that  when  the  time  comes,  I'll 
be  the  one  to  see  fair  play.  I'll  stand  beside  you,  and  if  he 
flattens  you — which,  God  knows,  I  don't  think  it's  in  one  of  his 
inches  to  do — why,  he'll  only  have  to  flatten  another.  It's 
cl'ar  to  you  now,  Clarence,  that  you  knows  all  about  him." 

"  Yes  !  He  is  the  leader  of  the  Black  Riders.  He  declared 
it  with  his  own  lips." 

"  When  he  couldn't  help  it  no  longer.  Why,  Clarence,  he 
'twas,  that  sent  them  fellows  a'ter  you  that  tuk  you.  I  didn't 
see  it,  but  I  knows  it  jest  the  same  as  if  I  did.  But,  though 
you  know  that  he's  a  tory  and  a  Black  Rider,  there's  a  thousand 
villanies  he's  been  doing,  ever  since  we  played  together,  that 
you  know  nothing  about ;  and  I'm  'minded  of  one  in  preticular 
that  happened  when  you  was  at  college  in  England,  by  the 
coming  of  old  Jake  Clarkson  ! — You  'member  Jake  Olarkson, 
that  planted  a  short  mile  from  your  father's  place,  don't  you  1 — 
he  had  a  small  patch  of  farm,  and  did  boating  along  the  river, 
like  myself." 

"Yes,  very  well — I  remember  him." 

"Well,  him  I  mean.  Old  Jake  had  a  daughter — I  reckon 
you  don't  much  remember  her,  Maiy  Olarkson — as  spry  and 
sweet  a  gal  as  ever  man  set  eyes  on.     I  had  a  liking  for  the  gai 
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— I  own  it,  Clarence — and  if  so  be  things  hadn't  tumod  out  as 
they  did,  I  mought  ha'  married  her.     But  it's  a  God's  blessing 
I  didn't ;  for  you  see  Edward  Conway  got  the  better  of  her, 
and  'fore  Jake  know'd  anything  about  it,  poor  Mary  was  a- 
carrying  a  bundle  she  had  no  law  to  carry.     When  they  pushed 
the  gal  about  it,  she  confessed  'twas  Edward  Conway's  doings ; 
and  she  told  a  long  gal's  story  how  Edward  had  promised  to 
marry  her,  and  swore  it  on  Holy  Book,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  was  pretty  much  out  of  reason  and  nater — not  for  him 
to  speak  it,  but  for  her  to  be  such  a  child  as  to  believe  it. 
But  no  matter.     The  stir  was  mighty  great  about  it.     Old  Jake 
carried  a  rifle  more  than  three  months  for  Edward  Conway, 
and  he  took -that  time  to  make  his  first  trip  to  Florida ;  where, 
I'm  thinking,  bad  as '  he  was  before,  he  larn'd  to  be  a  great 
deal  worse.     It  was  there  that  he  picked  up  all  his  tory  no 
tions  from   having   too  much   dealing  with   John    Stuart,  the 
Indian  agent,  who,  you  know,  is  jist  as  bad  an  inimy  of  our 
liberties  as  ever  come  out  of  the  old  country.     Well,  but  the 
worst  is  yet  to  tell.     Poor  Mary  couldn't  stand  the  desartion  of 
Edward  Conway  and  the  diskivery  of  her  sitiation.     Beside,  old 
Jake  was  too  rough  for  the  poor  child,  who,  you  know,  Clar- 
ence, was  a'most  to  be  pitied;  for  it's  mighty  few  women  in 
this  world  that  can  say  no  when  they're  axed  for  favors  by  a 
man  they  have  a  liking  for.     Old  Jake  was  mighty  cross ;   and 
Molly,  his  wife,  who,  by  nature,  was  a  she-tiger,  she  made  her 
tongue  wag  night  and  day  about  the  sad  doing  of  the  poor  gal, 
'till  her  heart  was  worn  down  in  her  bosom,  and  she  didn't  dare 
to  look  up,  and  trimbled  whenever  anybody  came  nigh  to  her, 
and  got  so  wretched  and  scary  at  last,  that  she  went  off  one 
night,  nobody  knows  whar,  and  left  no  tracks.      Well,  there 
was  another  stir.     We  were  all  turned  out  on  the  sarch,  and  it 
was  my  misfortune,  Clarence,  to  be  the  first  to  find  out  what  had 
become  of  her.     Dickens  !  it  makes  my  eyes  water  to  this  day  I" 
"And  where  did  you  find  her.  Jack?" 

"  Didn't  find  herj  Clarence  ;  but  found  out  the  miserable  end 
she  made  of  herself.  We  found  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  but  her  body  we  couldn't  git !  The  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Congaree  know  all  abr-ut  it.  I  reckon." 
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"  I  have  now  a  faint  recollection  of  this  stoiy,  Bannister,  1 
must  have  heard  it  while  in  England,  or  soon  after  my  return," 

"  'Twas  a  had  business,  Clarence  ;  and  I  didn't  feel  the  small- 
est part  of  it.  I  didn't  know  till  I  come  across  the  gal's  bonnet 
how  great  a  liking  I  had  for  her.  I  reckon  I  cried  like  a  baby- 
over  it.  Trom  that  day  I  mistrusted  Edward  Conway  worse 
than  p'ison.  There  was  a-many  things,  long  before  that,  that 
made  me  suspicion  him ;  but  after  that,  Clarence,  I  always  felt 
when  I  was  near  him,  as  if  I  saw  a  great  snake,  a  viper,  or  a 
mockasin,  and  looked  all  round  for  a  chunk  to  mash  its  head 
with." 

"And  what  of  her  old  father.  Jack  V 

"  Why,  he's  come  up  to  join  your  troop.  I  was  so  full  of 
thinking  'bout  other  matters  yisterday,  when  I  saw  you,  that  I 
quite  forgot  to  tell  you.  He's  been  fighting  below  with  Mari- 
on's men,  but  he  wanted  to  look  at  the  old  range,  and  so  he 
broke  off  to  go  under  Sumter ; — but  the  true  story  is,  I'm  think- 
ing, that  he's  beam  how  Edward  Conway  is  up  here  somewhar, 
a-fighting,  and  he  comes  to  empty  that  rifle  at  his  head.  He'll 
say  his  prayers  over  the  bullet  that  he  uses  at  him,  and  I  reckon 
will  make  a  chop  in  it,  so  that  he  may  know,  when  his  inimy  is 
tumbled,  if  the  shot  that  does  the  business  was  the  one  that  had 
a  commission  for  it." 

"  And  Clarkson  is  now  with  us  ?     In  the  swamp  ?" 

"  I  left  him  at  the  '  Big  Crossings.'  But,  Clarence,  don't  you 
say  nothing  to  him  about  this  business.  It's  a  sore  thing  with 
him  still,  though  the  matter  is  so  long  gone  by.  But  everything 
helps  to  keep  it  alive  in  his  heart.  His  old  woman's  gone  to 
her  long  home ;  and  though  she  had  a  roiigh  tongue  and  a  long 
one,  yet  he  was  usen  to  her ;  and,  when  he  lost  little  Mary,  and 
tlien  her,  and  the  tories  burnt  his  house,  it  sort-a  cut  him  up, 
root  and  branch,  and  made  him  fretful  and  vexatious.  But  he'U 
tight,  Clarence,  like  old  blazes — theve's  no  mistake  in  him." 

"  I  will  be  careful.  Jack ;  but  a  truce  to  this.  We  have  but 
ittle  time  for  old  histories ;  and  such  melancholy  ones  as  these 
may  well  be  forgotten.  We  have  enough  before  us  sufficiently 
sad  to  demand  all  our  attention  and  awaken  our  griefs.  T» 
buBino^s  now,  Jack.     We  have  idled  long  enough." 
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'•  Ready,  colonel.     Say  the  word." 

"  Take  the  back  track,  and  see  after  these  Black  Riders.  We 
are  fairly  pledged  now  to  encounter  them — to  beat  them — to 
make  the  cross  in  blood  on  the  breast  of  the  very  best  of  them." 

"  Edward  Conway  at  the  head  of  them !" 

"Edward  Conway  no  longer,  John  Bannister.  He  himself 
disclaims  the  name  with  scorn.  Let  him  have  tJie  name,  with 
the  doom,  which  is  due  to  the  chief  of  the  banditti  which  he 
leads.  That  name  has  saved  him  too  long  EjJready.  I  rejoipe 
that  he  now  disclaims  it,  with  all  its  securities.  After  him,  John 
Bannister.  If  you  have  skill  as  a  scout,  use  it  now.  Aftei 
what  has  passed  between  us,  he  will  be  on  my  heels  very 
shortly.  He  may  be,  even  now,  with  all  his  band,  1  must  be 
prepared  for  him,  and  must  distrust  him.  It  is  therefore  of  vast 
importance  that  all  his  movements  should  be  known.  To  your 
discretion  I  leave  it.  Away.  Find  me  in  the  s:wamp  to-morrow 
at  the  Little  Crossings.  We  must  leave  it  for  the  Congaree  in 
three  days  more.     Away.     Let  your  horge  use  his  heels." 

A  brief  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  a  kind  word,  terminated  the 
interview  between  the  youthful  partisan  and  his  trusty  follower. 
The  latter  dashed  abruptly  into  the  woods  bordering  the  swamp, 
while  the  former,  taking  an  upper  route,  pursued  the  windings 
of  the  river,  till  he  reached  the  point  he  aimed  at.  We  will  not 
follow  the  course  of  either  for  the  present,  but  return  to  the 
house  of  Muggs,  and  observe,  somewhat  fiirther;  the  proceedingK 
of  the  outlawed  captain. 

There,  everything  had  the  appearance  of  a  rapid  movement. 
The  troopers,  covered  by  a  thick  wood,  were  preparing  to  ride. 
Horses,  ready  caparisoned,  were  fastened  beneath  the  trees, 
while  their  riders,  singly  or  in  groups,  were  seeking  in  various 
ways  to  while  away  the  brief  interval  of  time  accorded  them  in 
the  delay  of  their  chief  officer. 

He,  meanwhile,  in  the  wigwam  of  Muggs,  seemed  oppressed 
by  deliberations  which  baffled  for  the  time  his  habitual  activity. 
He  sat  upon  the  same  bulk  which  he  bad  occupied  while  a  pris- 
oner the  night  beforej  and  appeared  willing,  to  surrender  himself 
to  that  fit  of  abstraction  which  the  landlord — though  he  watched 
it  with  manifest  uneasiness — did  not  seem  hold  enough  to  inter 
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rupt.  At  length  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  the 
presence  of  a  third  person  put  an  end  to  the  meditations  of  the 
one  and  the  forbearance  of  the  other  party. 

The  intruder  was  a  youth,  apparently  not  more  than  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  Such  would  have  been  the  impression  on 
any  mind,  occasioned  by  his  timid  bearing  and  slendei  figure  • 
indeed,  he  would  have  been  called  undersized  for  seventeen. 
But  there  was  that  in  his  pale,  well-defined  features,  which  spoke 
for  a  greater  maturity  of  thought,  if  not  of  time,  than  belongs  to 
this  early  period  in  life.  The  lines  of  his  cheeks  and  mouth, 
were  full  of  intelligence — that  intelligence  which  results  from 
early  anxieties  and  the  pressure  of  serious  necessities.  The 
frank,  free,  heedless  indifference  of  the  future,  which  shines  -out 
in  the  countenance  of  boyhood,  seemed  utterly  obliterated  from 
his  face.  The  brow  was  already  touched  with  wrinkles,  that 
appeared  strangely  at  variance  with  the  short,  closely  cropped 
black  hair,  the  ends  of  which  were  apparent  beneath  the  slouched 
cap  of  fur  he  wore.  The  features  were  pensive,  rather  pretty, 
indeed,  but  awfully  pale.  Though  they  expressed  great  intelh- 
gence  and  the  presence  of  an  active  thought,  yet  this  did  not 
seem  to  have  produced  its  usual  result  in  conferring  confidence 
The  look  of  the  youth  was  downcast,  and  when  his  large  dark 
eyes  ventured  to  meet  those  of  the  speaker,  they  seemed  to 
cower  and  to  shrink  within  themselves;  and  this  desire  ap- 
peared to  give  them  an  unsteady,  dancing  motion,  which  became 
painful  to  the  beholder,  as  it  seemed  to  indicate  apprehension,  if 
not  fright,  in  the  proprietor.  His  voice  faltered  too  when  he 
spoke,  and  was  only  made  intelligible  by  his  evident  effort  at 
deliberateness. 

Like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  troop,  the  costume  of  the  youth 
was  black.  A  belt  of  black  leather  encircled  his  waist,  in 
which  pistols  and  a  knife  were  ostentatiously  stuck.  Yet  how 
should  one  so  timid  be  expected  to  use  them  ?  Trembling  iu 
the  presence  of  a  friend,  what  firmness  could  he  possess  in  the 
encounter  with  a  foe  ?  Where  was  the  nerve,  the  strength,  for 
the  deadly  issues  of  battle?  It  seemed,  indeed,  a  mockery 
of  fate — a  cruelty — to  send  forth  so  feeble  a  frame  and  so  fear- 
fiil  ft  spirit,  while  the  thunder  and  the  threatening  storm  were 
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in  the  sky.  But  no  such  scruples  appeared  to  aflSict  the  chief; 
nor  did  he  seem  to  recognise  the  expression  of  timidity  in  the 
hoy's  features  and  manner  of  approach.  Perhaps,  he  ascrihed 
his  emotions  to  the  natural  effect  of  his  own  stem  manner,  which 
was  rather  increased  than  softened  as  he  listened_to  the  assur- 
ance which  the  boy  made  that  all  was  ready  for  a  movement. 

"You  have  lingered,  boy  !" 

"  Barton  and  the  ensign  were  not  with  the  rest,  sir,  and  I  had 
to  look  for  them!" 

"  So ! — plotting  again,  were  they?  But  they  shall  find  their 
match  yet !  Fools  !  Blind  and  deaf  fools,  that  will  not  content 
themselves  with  being  knaves  to  their  own  profit,  but  press  on 
perversely  as  knaves,  to  their  utter  ruin.  But  go,  boy — see 
that  your  own  horse  is  ready ;  and  hark  ye,  do  not  be  following 
too  closely  at  my  heels.  I  have  told  you  repeatedly,  keep  the 
rear  when  we  are  advancing,  the  front  only  when  we  are  retreat- 
ing.    Remember." 

The  boy  bowed  respectfully,  and  left  the  room. 

"  And  now,  Muggs,  you  are  bursting  to  speak.  I  know  why, 
wherefore,  and  on  what  subject.  Now,  do  you  know  that  I 
have  but  to  reveal  to  the  troop  the  suggestion  you  made  to  me 
last  night,  to  have  them  tear  you  and  your  house  to  pieces  ?  Do 
you  forget  that  desertion  is  death,  according  to  your  own 
pledges  ?" 

•'  I  am  no  longer  one  of  the  troop,"  replied  the  landlord 
hastily. 

"  Ay,  that  may  be  in  one  sense,  but  is  scarcely  so  in  any 
other.  You  are  only  so  far  released  from  your  oath  that  no  one 
expects  you  to  do  active  duty.  But,  let  them  hear  you  speak, 
even  of  yourself,  as  last  night  you  spoke  to  me,  of  my  policy, 
and  they  will  soon  convince  you  that  they  hold  you  as  fairly 
bound  to  them  now,  as  you  were  when  all  your  limbs  were  per- 
fect. They  will  only  release  you  by  tearing  what  remains 
asunder." 

"  Well,  but-cappin,  suppose  they  would,  as  you  say.  There's 
no  reason  why  they  should  know  the  advice  I  give  to  you ;  and 
there's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  take  that  advice.  We're 
bosot,  as  1  said  before,  with  dangers.     There's  Greene  with  his 
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atmy,  a-gaining  ground  every  day.  There's  Sumter,  and  Mar- 
ion, and  Pickens,  and  Maham,  and " 

"  Pshaw,  Muggs  !  what  a  d — d  catalogue  is  this;  and  what 
matters  it  all  ?  Be  it  as  you  say — do  I  not  know  ?  Did  I  not 
know,  at  the  beginning,  of  all  these  dangers?  They  do  nit 
terrify  me  now,  any  more  than  then  !  These  armies  that  yon 
speak  of  are  mere  skeletons." 

"  They  give  mighty  hard  knocks  for  skilitons.  There's  that 
affair  at  Hobkirk's " 

"  Well,  did  not  Eawdon  keep  the  field  ?" 

"  Not  over-long,  cappin,  and  now " 

"  Look  you,  Muggs,  one  word  for  all.  I  am  sworn  to  the 
troop.  I  will  keep  my  oath.  They  shall  find  no  faltering  in 
me.  Living  or  dead,  I  stand  by  them  to  the  last ;  and  I  give 
you  these  few  words  of  counsel,  if  you  would  be  safe.  I  will 
keep  secret  what  you  have  said  to  me,  for,  I  believe,  yon  meant 
me  kindly  ;  but  let  me  hear  no  more  of  the  same  sort  of  counsel. 
Another  word  to  the  same  effect,  and  I  deliver  you  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  with  whoin  the  shortest  prayer  is  a  span 
too  long  for  an  offender  whose  rope  is  ready  and  whose  tree  is 
near." 

These  words  were  just  spoken  as  the  boy  reappeared  at  the 
door  and  informed  the  chief  that  the  troop  was  in  motion.  The 
latter  rose  and  prepared  to  follow.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
landlord  at  parting,  conteritthg  himself  with  saying' the  single 
word,  "  Remember  !" — in  a  tone  of  sufficient  warning — in  feply 
to  the  other's  farewell.  In  this,  Edward  Morton  displayed 
another  sample  of  the  practised  hypocrisy  of  his  character.  His 
first  mental  soliloquy  after  leaving  the  landlord,  was  framed  in 
such  language  as  the  following — 

"  I  like  your  counsel.  Master  Muggs,  but  shall  be  no  such  fool' 
as  to  put  myself  in  your  power  by  showing  yoii  that  I  like  it. 
I  were  indeed  a  sodden  ass,  just  at  this  moment,  when  half  of 
my  troop  suspect  me  of  treachery,  to  suffer  you  to  hear,  from 
my  own  lips,  that  I  actually  look  Avith  favor  upon  your  counsel, 
Yet  the  old  fool  reasons  rightly.  This  is  no  region  for  me  now. 
It  will  not  be  much  longer.  The  British  power  is  passing  away 
rapidly.     Rawdon  will  not  sustain  himself  much  longel".     Corn- 
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wallig  felt  that,  and  hence  his  pretended  iiivasion  of  Virginia. 
Invasion,  indeed  !  —  a  cover  only  to  conceal  his  own  flight.  But 
what  care  I  for  him  or  them  1  My  own  game  is  of  sufficient 
importance,  and  that  is  well  nigh  up.  I  deceived  myself  when 
I  fencied  that  the  rebels  could  not  sustain  themselves  through 
the  campaign ;  and  if  I  wait  to  see  the  hunt  up,  I  shall  have  a 
plentiful  harvest  from  my  own  folly.  No,  no  !  I  must  got  out 
of  the  scrape  as  well  as  I  can,  and  with  all  possible  speed.  But 
no  landlords  for  confidants.  A  wise  man  needs  none  of  any 
kind.  They  are  for  your  weak,  dependent,  adhesive  people ; 
folks  who  believe  in  friendships  and  loves,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Loves!  Have  I,  then,  none — no  loves?  Ay,  there  are  a 
thousand  in  that  one.  If  I  can  win  her,  whether  by  fair  word 
or  fearless  deed,  well !  It  will  not  then  be  hard  to  break  from 
these  scoundrels.     But,  here  they  are  !" 

Such  was  the  train  of  Edward  Morton's  thoughts  as  he  left 
the  landlord.  Followed  by  the  boy  of  whom  we  have  already 
Spoken,  he  cantered  forth  to  the  wood  where  the  troop  had 
formed,  and  surveyed  them  with  a  keen,  searching,  soldierly  eye. 

Moi-ton  was  not  without  military  ambition,  and  certainly  pos- 
sessed, like  his  brother,  a  considerable  share  of  military  talent. 
His  glance  expressed  pleasure  at  the  trim,  excellent  dress  and 
aspect  of  his  troop.  Beyond  this,  and  those  common  purposes 
of  selfishness  which  had  prompted  the  evil  deeds,  as  well  of  men 
as  leader,  he  had  no  sympathies  with  them.  Even  as  he  looked 
and  smiled  upon  their  array,  the  thought  rapidly  passed  through 
his  mihd — 

"  Could  I  run  their  heads  into  the  swalrip  now,  and  withdraw 
my  own,  it  were  no  bad  finish  to  a  doubtfiil  gatne.  It  must  be 
tried ;  but  I  must  use  them  something  farther.  They  can  drt 
good  service  yet,  and  no  man  should  throw  away  his  tools  till 
his  work  is  ended." 

Brief  time  was  given  to  the  examination.  Then  followed  the 
instructions  to  his  subordinates,  which  do  not  require  that  we 
should  repeat  them.  The  details  that  concern  our  narrative  will 
develop  themselves  in  proper  order,  and  in  due  season.  But 
we  may  mention,  that  the  chief  of  the  outlaws  made  his  arrange- 
ments with  some  reference  to  the  rumors  of  disaffection  among 
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his  men  which  had  reached  his  ears.  He  took  care  to  separate 
the  suspected  officers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  them,  for  the 
present,  of  all  chance  of  communion  ;  then,  taking  the  advance, 
he  led  the  troop  forward,  and  was  soon  found  pursuing  the  track 
lately  taken  by  Clarence  Conway. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

NEW    PRINCIPLES   DISCUSSED   BY   OLD   LAWS. 

The  last  words  of  the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders,  as  he  left 
the  presence  of  the  landlord,  had  put  that  worthy  into  a  most 
unenviable  frame  of  mind.  He  had  counselled  Morton  for  his 
own  benefit — he  hiniself  had  no  selfish  considerations.  He 
dattered  himself  that  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  par- 
ties between  which  the  country  was  divided,  not  to  speak  of  his 
mutilated  condition,  would  secure  him  from  danger,  no  matter 
which  of  them  should  finally  obtain  the  ascendency.  .That  he 
should  be  still  held  responsible  to  his  late  comrades,  though  he 
no  longer  engaged  in  their  pursuits  and  no  longer  shared  their 
spoDs,  was  a  medium  equally  new  and  disquieting  through  which 
he  was  required  to  regard  the  subject.  The  stem  threat  with 
which  Morton  concluded,  left  him  in  little  doubt  of  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  that  security  which  he  calculated  to  find  among  his 
old  friends ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  awakened  in  his  heart  some 
new  and  rather  bitter  feelings  in  reference  to  the  speaker. 
Hitherto,  from  old  aflSnities,  and  because  of  some  one  of  those 
nameless  moral  attachments  which  incline  us  favorably  to  indi- 
viduals to  whom  we  otherwise  owe  nothing,  he  had  been  as  well 
disposed  toward  Edward  Morton  as  he  could  be  toward  any 
individual  not  absolutely  bound  to  him  by  blood  or  interest. 
He  had  seen  enough  to  like  in  him,  to  make  him  solicitous  of 
his  successes,  and  to  lead  him  in  repeated  instances,  as  in  that 
which  incurred  the  late  rebuke,  to  volunteer  his  suggestions,  and 
to  take  sopie  pains  in  acqmring  information  which  sometimes 
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proved  of  essential  benefit  to  the  outlaw.  It  was  partly  m  cun- 
sequence  of  this  interest,  that  he  acquired  that  knowledg(?  of 
the  private  concerns  of  Morton  which  prompted  the  latter,  iiat- 
urally  enough,  to  confer  with  him,  with  tolerable  freedom,  on  a 
number  of  topics  strictly  personal  to  himself,  and  of  which  the 
troop  knew  nothing.  Conscious  of  no  other  motive  than  the 
good  of  the  outlaw;  and  not  dreaming  of  that  profounder  cun- 
ning of  the  latter,  which  could  resolve  him  to  adopt  the  counsel 
which  he  yet  seemed  to  spurn  with  loathing,  the  landlord, 
reasonably  enough,  felt  indignant  at  the  language  with  which 
he  had  been  addressed ;  and  his  indignation  was  not  lessened 
by  the  disquieting  doubts  of  his  own  safety  which  the  threats 
of  Morton  had  suggested.  It  was  just  at  the  moment  when  his 
conclusions  were  most  tinfavorable  to  the  outlaw,  that  the  door 
of  his  wigwam  was  quietly  thrown  open,  and  he  beheld,  with 
some  surprise,  the  unexpected  face  of  our  worthy  scout.  Jack 
Bannister,  peering  in  upon  him.  The  latter  needed  no  invita- 
tion to  enter. 

"  Well,  Isaac  Muggs,"  "said  he,  as  he  closed  and  bolted  the 
door  behind  him,  "you're  without  your  company  at  last.  I 
was  a'most  afear'd,  for  your  sake  in  pretic'lar,  that  them  bloody 
sculpers  was  a-going  to  take  up  lodging  with  you  for  good  and 
all.  I  waited  a  pretty  smart  chance  to  see  you  cl'ar  of  them, 
and  I  only  wish  I  was  sartin,  MuggSi.  that  you  was  as  glad  as 
myself  when  they  concluded  to  make  a  start  of  iti" 

"Ahem! — To  be  sure  I  was,  friend  Supple,"  replied  the 
otiier  with  an  extra  show  of  satisfaction  in  his  countenance 
which  did  not  altogether  conceal  the  evident  hesitation  of  his 
first  utterance. — "  To  be  sure  I  was  ;  they'd  ha'  drunk  me  out 
of  house  and  home  if  they  had  stopped  much  longer.  A  kag 
of  lemons  a'most — more  than  two  kags  of  sugar,  best  Havana — 
and  there's  no  measuring  the  Jamaica,  wasted  upon  them  long 
swallows.  Ef  I  a'n't  glad  of  their  going.  Jack,  I  have  a  most 
onnateral  way  of  thinking  on  sich  matters." 

The  keen  eyes  of  Supple  Jack  never  once  turned  from  the 
countenance  of  the  landlord,  as  he  detailed  the  evils  of  con- 
sumption among  his  guests ;  and  when  the  latter  had  finished, 
he  coolly  replied: — 
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"  I'm  afear'd,  Isaac  Muggs,  you  ain't  showing  clean  hands 
above  the  table.  That's  a  sort  of  talking  that  don't  blind  my 
eyes,  even  ef  it  stops  my  ears.  Don't  I  know  it  would  be 
mighty  onnateral  if  you  wa'n't  glad  enough  to  s^ll  your  kags  of 
lemons,  and  your  kags  of  sugar,  and  your  gallons  of  rum,  pre- 
tic'larly  when,  in  place  of  them,  you  can  count  me  twenty  times 
their  valley  in  British  goidd  ?  No,  Muggs,  that  sort  o'  talking 
won't  do  for  me.  Take  the  cross  out  of  your  tongue  and  be 
pretic'lar  in  what  you  say,  for  I'm  going  to  s'arch  you  mighty 
close  this  time,  I  tell  you." 

"  Well  but.  Supple,  you  wouldn't  have  me  take  nothing  from 
them  that  drinks  and  eats  up  my  substance  ?" 

"Who  talks  any  sich  foolishness  but  yourself,  Muggs? — 1 
don't.  I'm  for  your  taking  all  you  can  get  out  of  the  inimy ; 
for  it's  two  ways  of  distressing  'em,  to  sell  'em  strong  drink  and 
take  their  gould  for  it.  The  man  that  drinks  punch  is  always 
the  worse  for  it  j  and  it  dpn't  better  his  business  to  make  him 
pay  for  it  in  guineas.  That's  not  my  meaning,  Muggs.  I'm 
on  another  track,  and  I'll  show  you  both  eeuds  of  it  before  I'm 
done." 

"  Why,  Supple,  you  talks  and  looks  at  me  st(^piciously,"  said 
the  landlord,  unable  to  withstand  the  keen,  inquiring  glances  of 
the  scout,  and  almost  as  little  able  to  conceal  bis  apprehensions 
lest  some  serious  discovery  had  been  made  to  his  detriment. 

"  Look  you,  I^aae  MuggSj  do  you  see  that  peep-hole  there 
in  the  wall  ? — oh,  thar !  jest  one  side  of  the  window — the  peep- 
hole in  the  logs." 

"  Yes,  I  see  it,"  said  the  landlord,  whose  busy  fingers  were 
already  engaged  in  thrusting  a  wadding  of  dry  moss  into  the 
discovered  aperture. 

"  Well,  it's  too  late  to  poke  at  it  now,  Muggs,"  said  the  other. 
"  The  harm's  done  a'ready,  and  I'll  let  you  know  the  worst  of 
it.  Through  that  peep-hole,  last  night,  I  saw  what  was  a-going 
on  here  among  yon ;  and  through  that  peep-hole,  it  was  this 
same  Polly  Longhps"— tapping  his  rifle  as  he  spoke — "that 
went  off  of  her  own  liking,  and  tumbled  one  big  fellow ;  and 
was  mighty  vexatious,  now,  when  she  foimd  herself  enable  to 
tumble  another." 
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"Yes,  yes — Polly  LongHps  was  always  a  famous  talker," 
murmured  the  landlord  flatteringly,  and  moving  to  take  in  his 
remaining  hand  the  object  of  his  eulogium.  But  Supple  Jack 
evidently  recoiled  at  so  douhtfiil  a  liberty  in  such  dangerous 
times,  and  drew  the  instrument  more  completely  within  the 
control  of  his  own  arm. 

"  She's  a  good  critter,  Muggs,  but  is  sort  o'  bashful  among 
strangers ;  and  when  she  puts  up  her  mouth,  it  ain't  to  be  kissed 
or  to  kiss,  I  tell  you.  She's  not  like  other  gals  in  that  pre- 
tic'lar.  Now,  don't  think  I  mistrust  you,  Muggs,  for  'twould  be 
mighty  timorsome  was  I  to  be  afeard  of  anything  you  conld  do 
with  a  rifle  like  her,  having  but  one  arm  to  go  upon.  It's  only 
a  jealous  way  I  have,  that  makes  me  like  to  keep  my  Polly  out 
of  the  arms  of  any  other  man.  It's  nateral  enough,  you  know, 
to  a  person  that  loves  his  gal." 

"  Oh  yes,  very  nateral,  Supple ;  but  somehow,  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  you  did  suspicion  me.  Supple — it  does,  I  declar'." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  the  other,  promptly.  "  I  suspi- 
cions you've  been  making  a  httle  bit  of  a  fool  of  yourself;  and 
I've  come  to  show  you  which  eend  of  the  road  will  bring  you 
up.  You  know,  Muggs,  that  I  know  all  about  you — from  A 
to  izzard.  I  can  read  you  like  a  bodk.  I  reckon  you'll  allow 
that  I  have  lam'd  that  lesson,  if  I  never  lam'd  any  other." 

"  Well,  Supple,  I  reckon  I  may  say  you  know  me  pretty 
much  as  well  as  any  other  person." 

"  Better — better,  Muggs !  — I  know  you  from  the  jump ;  and 
I  know  what  none  of  our  boys  know,  that  you  did  once  ride 
with  these  Black — " 

"  Yes,  Supple,  but — "  and  the  landlord  jumped  up  and  looked 
out  of  the  door,  and  peered,  with  all  his  eyes,  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  surrounding  wood.  The  scout,  meanwhile,  with  imper- 
turbable composure,  retained  the  seat  which  he  had  originally 
taken. 

"  Don't  you  be  scarey,"  said  he,  when  the  other  had  returned, 
"I've  sarcumvented  your  whole  establishment — looked  in  at 
both  of  your  blocks,  and  all  of  your  cypress  hollows,  not  to 
speak  of  a  small  ride  I  took  after  your  friends — " 

"  No  friends  of  mine,  Supple,  no  more  than  any  other  people 
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that  pay  for  what  they  git,"  exclaimed  the  apprehensive  land- 
lord. 

"  That's  the  very  p'int  I'm  driving  at,  Muggs.  You  know 
well  enough  that  if  our  hoys  had  a  guess  that  you  ever  rode 
with  that  'ere  troop,  it  wouldn't  be  your  stump  of  an  arm  that  '"d 
save  you  from  the  swinging  limb." 

"  But  I  never  did  hide  that  I  fou't  on  the  British  side,  Sup 
pie  !"  said  the  other. 

"  In  the  West  Indies,  Isaac  Muggs.  That's  the  story  you 
told  about  your  hurts,  and  all  that.  If  you  was  to  tell  them,  or 
if  I  was  to  tell  them,  any  other  story  now,  that  had  the  least 
smell  of  the  truth  in  it,  your  shop  would  be  shut  up  for  ever  in 
this  life,  and — who  knows  1^ — maybe  never  opened  in  the  next. 
Well,  now,  I'm  come  here  this  blessed  day  to  convart  you  to 
rebellion.  Through  that  very  .peep-hole,  last  night,  I  heard 
you,  with  my  own  ears,  talking  jest  as  free  as  the  rankest  tory 
in  all  the  Wateree  country." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  Supple,  wa'n't  that  nateral  enough,  when  the 
house  wor  full  of  tories  1" 

"  'Twa'n't  nateral  to  an  honest  man  at  any  time,"  replied  the 
other  indignantly ;  "  and  let  me  tell  you,  Muggs,  the  house 
wa'n't  full — only  Ned  Conway  was  here,  with  his  shppery 
tongue  that's  a  whfeedhng  you,  like  a  blasted  blind  booby, 
Muggs,  to  your  own  destruction.  That  same  fellow  will  put 
your  neck  in  the  noose  yet,  and  laugh  when  you're  going  up." 

A  prediction  so  confidently  spoken,  and  which  tallied  so  ad- 
mirably with  the  savage  threat  uttered  by  the  outlaw  at  his  late 
departure,  drove  the  blood  from  the  cheeks  of  the  landlord,  and 
made  him  heedless  of  the  harsh  language  in  which  the  scout 
had  expressed  himself.     His  apology  was  thus  expressed : — 

"  But  'twas  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  Supple — he  was 
their  cappin,  you  know." 

"  Cappin  !  And  what  does  he  care  about  them,  and  what  do 
they  care  about  him,  if  they  can  get  their  eends  sarved  without 
each  other  1  It  wouldn't  be'^a  toss  of  a  copper,  the  love  that's 
atween  them.  He'll  let  them  hang,  and  they'll  hang  him,  as 
soon  as  it's  worth  while  for  either  to  do  so.  Don't  I  know, 
Muggs  ?    Don't  I  know  that  they're  conniving  strong  agin  him 
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even  now,  and  don't  I  calkilate  that  as  soon  as  the  Coiigaree 
country  gits  too  hot  to  hold  Rawdon,  this  Ned  Conway  will  be 
the  first  to  kill  a  colt  to  'scape  a  halter  ?  He'll  ride  a  horse  to 
death  to  get  to  Charleston,  and  when  there,  he'll  sink  a  ship  to 
git  to  the  West  Indies.  He  knows  his  game,  and  he'll  so  work 
it,  Isaac  Muggs,  as  to  leave  your  neck  in  the  collar  without 
waiting  to  hear  the  crack.'' 

"  You're  clean  mistaken,  Supple,  for  'twas  only  this  momiing 
that  I  cautioned  the  captain  'bout  his  men,  and  I  gin  him  my 
counsel  to  take  the  back  track  and  find  his  way  to  the  seaboard ; 
but  he  swore  he'd  never  desart  the  troop,  and  he  spoke  mighty 
cross  to  me  about  it,  and  even  threatened,  if  I  talked  of  it  an- 
other time  to  him,  to  set  the  troopers  on  me." 

"  More  knave  he,  and  more  fool  you  for  your  pains,"  said  the 
other  irreverently ;  "  but  this  only  makes  me  the  more  sartin 
that  he  means  to  finish  a  bad  game  by  throwing  up  his  hand, 
He's  made  his  Jack,  and  he  don't  stop  to  coimt.  But  look 
you,  Isaac  Muggs,  all  this  tells  agin  you.  Here,  you're  so 
thick,  hand  and  glove,  with  the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders,  that 
you're  advising  him  what  to  do ;  and  by  your  own  words,  he 
makes  out  that  you're  still  liable  to  the  laws  of  the  troop.  Eh  ? 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  But  that's  only  what  he  said.  Supple,  and  it's  what  was 
a-worrying  me  when  you  come  in." 

"  Look  you,  Muggs,Jt  ought  to  worry  yon  !  I'm  mighty  se- 
rious in  this  business,  "^'m  going  to  be  mighty  strick  with  you. 
I  was  the  one  that  spoke  for  you  among  our  boys,  and  'twas 
only  because  I  showed  them  that  I  had  sort  o'  convarted  you 
from  your  evil  ways,  that  they  agreed  to  let  you  stay  here  in 
quiet  on  the  Wateree.  Well,  I  thought  I  had  convarted  you. 
You  remember  that  long  summer  day  last  August,  when  Polly 
Longlips  gin  a  bowel-complaint  to  Macleod,  the  Scotch  officer. 
You  was  with  him  in  the  boat,  and  helped  to  put  him  across 
the  Wateree.  Well,  when  we  was  a-burying  him — for  he  died 
like  a  gentleman  bred: — I  had  a  call  to  ax  you  sartin  questions, 
and  we  had  a  long  argyment  about  our  liberties,  and  George  the 
Third,  and  what  business  Parlyment  had  to  block  up  Boston 
harbor,  and  put  stamps  on  our. tea  before  they  let  us  drink  iL 
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Do  you  remember  all  them  matters  and  specificatigns,  I.saae 
Muggs  ?" 

"Well,  Supple,  I  can't  but  say  I  do.  We  did  have  qmtea 
long  argyment  when  the  lieutenant  was  a  dying,  ^d  jest  after 
the  burial." 

"  No,  'twas  all  the  while  we  was  a-layi9g  in  the  trench ;  foi 
I  recollect  saying  to  you,  when  you  was  a  pitying  him  all  the 
time,  that,  ef  I  was  sorry  for  the  poor  man's  death,  I  wasn't 
sorry  that  I  killed  him,  and  I  would  shoot  the  very  next  one 
that  come  along,  jest  the  same  ;  for  it  made  the  gall  bile  up  in, 
me  to  see  a  man  that  I  had  never  said  a  hard  wqrd  to  in  ajl  my 
life,  come  here,  over  the  water,  a  matter,  maybe,  of  a  thousand 
miles,  to  force  me,  at  the  p'int  of  the  bagnet,  to  drink  stamped 
tea.  I  never  did  drink  the  tea,  no  how.  For  my  own  drinking, 
I  wouldn't  give  one  cup  of  coffee,  well  biled,  for  all  th^  tea  that 
was  ever  growed  or  planted.  But,  'twas  the  freedom  of  the 
thing  that  I  was  argying  for,  and  'twas  on  the  same  argyment 
that  I  was  willing  to  fight.  Now  that  was  the  time,  and;  them 
was  the  specifications  which  made  us  argyfy,  and  it  was  only; 
then,  when  I  thought  I  had  convarted  you  from  your  evil  ways, 
that  I  tuk  on  me  to  answer  for  your  good  conduct  to  our  boys.- 
I  spoke  to  the  colonel  for  you,  jest  the  same  as  ef  I  had  know'd 
you  for  a  hundred  years.  It's  true  I  did  know  you,  and;  the 
mother  that  bore  you,  and  a  mighty  good  sort  of  woman  she 
was ;  but  it  was  only  after  that  argyment  that  I  felt  a  call  to 
speak  in  your  behalf.  Now,  Isaac  Muggs,  I  ain't  conscience-, 
free  about  that  business.  I've  had  my  suspicions  a  long  time 
that  I  spoke  a  leetle  too  much  in  your  favor ;  and  what  I  heard 
last  night — and  what  I  seed — makes  me  dub'ous  that  you've 
been  a  sort  o'  snake  in  the  grass.  I  doubt  your  convarsion, 
Isaac  Muggs ;  but  before  I  tell  you  my  mind  about  the  business, 
I'd  jest  like  to  hear  from  your  own  lips  what  you  think  about 
our  argyment,  and  what  you  remember,  and  what  you  be- 
lieve." 

The  landlord  looked  utterly  bewildered.  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  never  devoted  much  time  to  metaphysics ;  and  the  con- 
fusion and  disorder  of  the  few  words  which  he  employed  in  an- 
swer, and  the  utter  consternation  of  his  looks,  amply  assured  the 
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inflexible  scout  that  the  labor  of  conversion  must  be  entirely 
gone  over  again. 

"  I  see,  Isaac  Muggs,  that  you're  in  a  mighty  bad  fix,  and  it's 
a  q[uestion  with  mo  whether  I  ought  raly  to  give  you  a  helping 
hand  to  git  out  of  it.  Ef  I  thought  you  wanted  to  git  at  the 
truth—" 

"  Well,  Supj)lei  as  God's  my  judge,  I  sartinly  do." 

"  I'd  go  over  the  argyment  agin  for  your  sake;  but — ' 

"  I'd  thank  you  mightily,  Supple." 

"  But  'twon't  do  togo  on  forgetting,  Muggs.'  The  thing  is  to 
be  onderstood,  and  if  it's  once  onderstoood,  it's  to  be  believed ; 
and  when  you  say  you  believe,  there's  no  dodging  after  that. 
There's  no  saying  you're  a  torj'  with  tories,  and  a  whig  with 
whigs,  jest  as  it  seems  needful.  The  time's  come  for  every  tub' 
to  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and  them  that  don't  must  have  a 
turn— inside  out !  Now,  there's  no  axing  you  to  fight  for  us, 
l^uggg — -that's  out  of  natur'. — and  I'm  thinking  we  have  more 
men  how  than  we  can  feed ;  but  we  want  the  truth  in  your  soul, 
and  we  want  you  to  stick  to  it.  Ef  you're  ready  for  that,  and 
raly  willing,  I'll  put  it  to  you  in  plain  argyments  that  you  can't 
miss,  onless  you  want  to  miss  'em  ;  and  you'll  never  dodge  from; 
'em,  if  you  have  only  half  a  good-sized  man's  soul  in  you  to 
go  upon.  You've  only  to  say  now,  whether  you'd  like  to 
know — " 

The  landlord  cut  short  the  speaker  by  declaring  his  anxiety 
to  be  re-enlightened,  and  Supple  Jack  rose  to  his  task  with  all 
the  calm  deliberation  of  a  practised  lecturer.  Coiling  up  a  huge 
quid  of  tobacco  in  one  jaw,  to  prevent  its  interfering  with  the 
argument,  he  went  to  the  door. 

"I'll  jest  go  out  for  a  bit  and  hitch  '  Mossfoot,'  " — the  name 
conferrecl' upon  his  pony,  as  every  good,  hunter  has  a  tender  di- 
minutive for  the  horse  he  rides  and  th&,  gun  he  shoots — "  I'U 
only  go  and  hitch  '  Mossfoot'  deeper  in  the  swamp,  and  out  of 
harm's  way  for  a  spell,  and  then  be  back.  It's  a  three  minutes' 
business  only." 

He  was  not  long  gone,  but,  during  that  time,  rapid  transitions 
of  thought  and  purpose  were  passing  through  the'  mind  of  the 
veteran  landlord.     Circumstances  had  already  prepared  him  to 
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recognise  the  force  of  many  of  the  scout's  aiguments.  The 
very  counsel  he  had  given  to  Edward  Morton  originated  in  a 
conviction  that  the  British  cause  was  going  down — that  the 
whigs  were  gaining  ground  upon  the  tories  with  every  day's 
movement,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  latter  mucli 
longer  to  maintain  themselves.  The  policy  of  the  publican  usu- 
ally goes  with  that  of  the  rising  party.  He  is  not  generally  a 
bad  political  thermometer,  and  Muggs  was  a  really  good  one. 
Besides,  he  had  been  stung  by  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  his 
counsel  by  the  chief  whom  he  was  conscious  of  having  served 
unselfishly,  and  alarmed  by  the  threats  which  had  followed  his 
uncalled-for  counsel. 

The  necessity  of  confirming  his  friends  among  the  successful 
rebels  grew  singularly  obvious  to  his  intellect,  if  it  had  not  been 
so  before,  in  the  brief  absence  of  the  scout ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned, the  rapidly  quickening  intelligence  of  the  worthy  land- 
lord made  the  eyes  t)f  the  former  brighten  with  the  satisfaction 
which  a  teacher  must  naturally  feel  at  the  wonderfid  progress 
and  ready  recognition  of  his  doctrines. 

These,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  entirely,  or  even  in 
part,  to  follow.  The  worthy  woodman  has  already  given  us  a 
sufScient  sample  of  the  sort  of  philosophy  in  which  he  dealt ; 
and  farther  argument  on  the  tyranny  of  forcing  "  stamped  tea" 
down  the  people's  throats,  "  will  they,  nill  they,''  may  surely 
be  dispensed  with.  But,  flattering  as  his  success  appeared  to 
be  at  first,  Supple  Jack  was  soon  annoyed  by  some  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  his  convert  suggested  in  the  progress  of  the 
argument.  Like  too  many  of  his  neighbors,  Isaac  Muggs  was 
largely  endowed  with  the  combative  quality  of  self-esteem. 
This,  as  the  discussion  aavanced,  was  goaded  into  exercise ; 
and  his  fears  and  his  policy  wore  equally  forgotten  in  the  desire 
of  present  triumph.  A  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
deliberations  wanned  into  controversy  may  be  passingly  af- 
forded. 

"  It's  agin  natur'  and  reason,  and  a  man's  own  seven  senses," 
said  Supple  Jack,  "  to  reckon  on  any  man's  right  to  make  laws 
for  another,  when  he  don't  live  in  the  same  country  with  him. 
I  say.  King  George,  living  in  England,  never  had  a  right  to 
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make  John  Bannister,  living  on  the  Congaree,  pay  him  taxes  for 
tea  or  anything." 

"  But  it's  all  the  same  comitry,  England  and  America,  Jack 
Bannister." 

"  Jimini! — if  that's  the  how,  what  makes  you  give  'em  dif- 
ferent names,  I  want  to  know  1" 

"  Oh,  that  was  only  because  it  happened  so,"  said  the  land- 
lord, doubtfully. 

"  Well,  it  so  happens  that  I  won't  pay  George  the  Third  any 
more  taxes.  That's  the  word  for  all ;  and  it's  good  reason  why 
I  shouldn't  pay  him,  when,  for  all  his  trying,  he  can't  make  me. 
Here  he's  sent  his  rigiments — rigiment  after  rigiment — and  the 
queen  sent  her  rigiment,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  his  rigiment 
— I  reckon  we  didn't  tear  the  prince's  rigiment  all  to  flinders  at 
Hanging  Rock  ! — Well,  then,  there  was  the  Royal  Scotch  and 
the  Eoyal  Irish,  and  the  Dutch  Hessians; — I  suppose  they 
didn't  call  them  royal,  'cause  they  couldn't  ax  in  English  for 
what  they  wanted  : — Well,  what  was  the  good  of  it  ? — all  these 
rigiments  together,  couldn't  make  poor  Jack  Bannister,  a  Con- 
garee boatmen,  drink  stamped  tea  or  pay  taxes.  The  rigiments, 
all  I've  named,  and  a  hundred  more,  are  gone  like  last  autumn's 
dry  leaves ;  and  the  only  fighting  that's  a-going  on  now,  worth 
to  speak  of,  is  American  bom  'gainst  American  bom.  Wateree 
facing  Wateree — Congaree  facing  Congaree — Santee  facing 
Santee — and  cutting  each  other's  throats  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
one  of  the  ugliest  old  men — for  a  white  man — that  ever  I 
looked  on.  It  spiles  the  face  of  a  guinea  where  they  put  his 
face.  Look  you,  Isaac  Muggs,  I  would  ha'  gathered  you,  as 
Holy  Book  says  it,  even  as  a  hen  gathers  up  her  chickens.  I'd 
ha'  taken  you  'twixt  my  legs  in  time  of  danger,  and  seed  you 
safe  through — but  you  wouldn't !  I've  tried  to  drive  reason 
into  your  head,  but  it's  no  use ;  you  can't  see  what's  right,  and 
where  to  look  for  it.  You  answer  everything  I  say  with  your 
eyes  sot,  and  a  cross-buttock.  Now,  what's  to  be  done  ?  I'm 
waiting  on  you  to  answer." 

"  Swounds,  Supple,  but  you're  grown  a  mighty  hasty  man  o' 
la  re,"  replied  the  landlord,  beginning  to  be  sensible  of  the  im- 
prudence of  indulging  his  vanity  at  a  moment  so  perilous  to  hi* 
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fortune.  "  I'm  sure  I've  tried  my  best  to  see  the  right  and  the 
reason.     I've  hearn  what  you  had  to  say " 

"  Only  to  git  some  d — d  crooked  answer  ready,  that  had  jist 
as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  as  my  great  grand-daughter  has. 
You  hearn  me,  but  it  wa'n't  to  see  if  the  truth  was  in  me ;  it 
was  only  to  see  if  you  couldn't  say  something  after  me  that 
would  swallow  up  my  saying.  I  don't  see  how  you're  ever  to 
get  wisdom,  with  such  an  understanding,  unless  it's  licked  into 
you  by  main  force  of  tooth  and  timber." 

"  I  could  ha'  fou't  you  once,  John  Bannister,  though  you  are 
named  Supple  Ja,ck,"  replied  the  landlord  with  an  air  of  indig- 
nant reproach,  which,  in  his  own  self-absorption,  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  scout. 

"  It's  no  bad  notion  that,"  he  continued,  without  heeding  the 
language  of  the  landlord.  "Many's  the  tiine,  boy  and  man,  I 
have  fou't  with  a  fellow  when  we  couldn't  find  out  the  right  of  it, 
any  way ;  and,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  if  I  wan't  right  I  was  sartain 
to  be  licked.  Besides,  Isaac  Muggs,  it  usen  to  be  an  old  law, 
when  they  couldn't  get  at  the  truth  any  other  way,  to  make  a 
battle,  and  cry  on  God's  mercy  to  help  the  cause  that  was  right. 
By  Jimini,  I  don't  see  no  other  way  for  us.  I've  given  you  all 
the  reason  I  know  on  this  subject- -all  that  I  can  onderstand,  I 
mean — for  to  confess  a  truth,  there's  a-many  reasons  for  our 
libertieis  that  I  hear  spoken,  and  I  not  able  to  make  out  the 
sense  of  one  of  them.  But  all  that  I  know  I've  told  you,  and 
there's  more  than  enough  to  make  me  sartin  of  the  side  I  take. 
Now,  as  you  ain't  satisfied  with  any  of  my  reasons,  I  don't  see 
how  we're  to  finish  the  business  onless  we  go  back  to  the  old- 
time  law,  and  strip  to  the  buff  for  a  fight.  You  used  to  brag  of 
yourself,  and  you  know  what  I  am,  so  there's  no  use  to  ax  about 
size  and  weight.  If  you  speak  agreeable  to  your  conscience, 
and  want  nothing  bettor  than  the  truth,  then,  I  don't  see  but  a 
ligilar  fight  will  give  it  to  us ;  for,  as  I  told  you  afore,  I  never 
yet  did  fight  on  the  wrong  side,  that  I  didn't  come  up  onder- 
most." 

The  scout,  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  entertained  and 
expressed  his  own  views  and  wishes,  did  not  suffer  himself  to 
perceive  some  of  the  obstacles  which  lay  in  the  way  of  a  transi 
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action  stich  as  he  so  deliberately  and  seriously  proposed.  He 
was  equally  inaccessible  to  the  several  attempts  of  his  compaaion 
to  lessen  his  regards  for  a  project,  to  which  the  deficiency  of  a 
limb,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  disputants,  seemed  to  suggest  a 
most  conclusive  objection.  When,  at  length,  he  came  to  a 
pause,  the  landlord  repeated  his  former  reproachful  reminiscence 
of  a  period  when  the  challenge  of  the  scout  •  would  not  have 
gone  unanswered  by  defiance. 

"  But  now  !"  and  he' lifted  the  stump  of  his  remaining  arm,  in 
melancholy  answer. 

"  It's  well  tor  you  to  talk  big,  John  Bannister ;  I  know 
you're  a  strong  man,  and  a  spry.  You  wa'n't  called  Supple 
Jack  for  nothing.  But  there  was  a  time  when  Isaac  Muggs 
wouldn't  ha'  stopped  to  measure  inches  with  you  in  a  fair  up  and 
down,  hij)  and  hip,  hug  together.  I  could  ha'  thrown  you  once, 
I'm  certain.  But  what's'  the  chance  now  with  my  one  arm,  in 
a  hug  with  a  man  that's  got  two  1  It's  true,  and  I  believe  it, 
that  God  gives  strength  in  a  good  cause ;  but  it's  quite  onrea- 
sonable  for  me  to  hope  for  any  help,  seeing  as  how  I  can't  help 
myself,  no  how.  I  couldn't  even  come  to  the  grip,  however 
much  I  wanted  to." 

"  Stire  enough,  Muggs,  and  I  didn't  think  of  that,  at  all.  It 
was  so  natural  to  think  that  a  man  that  let  his  tongue  wag  so 
free  as  your'n  had  two  arms  at  least  to  back  it.  I'm  mighty 
sorry,  Muggs,  that  you  ain't,  for  it's  a  great  disapp'intment." 

This  was  spoken  with  all  the  chagrin  of  a  man  who  was  dis- 
comfited in  his  very  last  hope  of  triumph. 

"  Well,  you  see  I  ain't,"  said  the  other,  sulkily ;  "  §0  there's 
no  more  to  be  said  about  it." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  ain't  come  to  a  right  mind  yit.  It's  cl'ar  to 
me,  Isaac  Muggs,  that  one  thing  or  t'other  must  be  done.  You 
must  cut  loose  from  the  Black  Riders,  or  cut  loose  from  us. 
You  knows  the  resk  of  the  one,  and  I  can  pretty  much  tell  you 
what's  the  resk  of  the  other.  Now,  there's  a  notion  hits  me, 
and  it's  one  thait  comes  nateral  enough  to  a  man  that's  fou't,  in 
his  time,  in  a  hundred  difierent  ways.  One  of  them  ways,  when 
I  had  to  deal  with  a  fellow  that  was  so  cl'ar  behind  me  in 
strength  that  he  couldn't  match  me  as  we  stood,  was  to-  tie  a 
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hand  behind  my  back,  or  a  leg  to  a  pine  sapling,  and  make  my- 
self, as  it  wor,  a  lame  man  till  the  fight  was  over.  Now,  look 
you,  Muggs,  if  it's  the  ti-uth  your  really  after,  I  don't  care  much 
if  I  try  that  old-fashion  way  with  jou.  I'm  willing  to  buckle 
my  right  arm  to  my  back." 

"  Swounds,  Supple,  how  you  talk !  Come,  take  a  drink." 
"  I'll  drink  when  the  time  comes,  Isaac  Muggs,  and  when  it's 
needM ;  but  jest  now,  when  it's  the  truth  I'm  after,  I  don't  suf- 
fer no  divarsions.  I  stick  as  close  to  it,  I  tell  you,  as  I  does  to 
my  inimy.  I  don't  stop  to  drink  or  rest  till  it's  a-lying  fair  be- 
fore me.  Now,  it's  needful  for  your  sake,  Muggs,  that  you  come 
to  a  right  sense  of  the  reason  in  this  business.  It's  needful  that 
you  give  up  Black  Riders,  tories,  British,  Ned  Conway,  ugly 
faces,  and  the  old  sarpent.  My  conscience  is  mightily  troubled 
becaise  I  stood  for  you,  and  it's  needful  that  you  come  to  a  right 
onderstanding  afore  I  leave  you.  I've  sworn  it,  Isaac  Muggs, 
by  Polly  Longlips,  as  we  rode  along  together,  and  Mossfoot 
pricked  up  his  ears  as  if  he  onderstood  it  all,  and  was  a  witness 
for  us  both.  Now,  you  know  what  an  oath  by  Polly  Longlips 
means,  Isaac.  It  means  death  to  the  inimy — sartin  death,  at 
any  reasonable  distance.  I  don't  want  your  life,  man ; — by  the 
hokey,  I  don't; — and  that's  why  I  want  to  put  the  reason  in 
you,  so  that  you  might  say  to  me  at  once  that  you're  done  with 
these  black  varmints,  for  ever.  They  can  do  you  no  good — 
they  can't  help  you  much  longer ;  and  the  time's  a-coming,  Isaac 
Muggs,  when  the  whigs  will  sweep  this  country,  along  the  Wate- 
ree,  and  the  Cbrigaree,  and  Santee,  with  a  broom  of  fire,  and  wo 
to  the  skunk,  when  that  time  comes,  that  can't  get  clear  of  the 
brush — wo  to  the  'coon  that's  caught  sticking  in  his  hollow! 
There's  no  reason  you  shouldn't  onderstand  the  liberty-cause, 
and  there's  every  reason  why  you  should.     But  as  you  can't 

onderstand  my  argyment " 

"  Well,  but  Supple,  you're  always  in  such  a  hurry  ! — " 
"  No  hurry — never  hurried  a  man  in  argyment  in  all  my  life; 
but  when  he's  so  tarnal  slow  to  onderstand — " 

"  That's  it.  Supple,  I'm  a  slow  man ;  but  I  begin  to  see  the 
sense  of  what  you  say." 

"  Well,  that's  something  like,  Muggs ;  but  a  good  gripe  about 
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the  ribs,  a  small  tug  upon  the  hips,  pretic'larly  if  we  ax  the  bles 
sing  of  Providence  upon  the  argyment,  will  be  about  as  good  a 
way  as  any  to  help  your  onderstanding  to  a  q[uicker  motion. 
It'll  put  your  slow  pace  into  a  smart  canter." 

"  Psho,  Supple !  you're  not  serious  in  thinking  that  there's 
anything  in  that  1" 

"  Ain't  I,  then  ?  By  gum,  you  don't  know  me,  Isaac  Muggs, 
if  you  think  as  you  say.  Now,  what's  to  bender  the  truth  from 
coming  out  in  a  fan-  tug  between  us  1  Here  we  stand,  both  tall 
men,  most  like  in  height  and  breadth,  high  alike  in  strength  by 
most  people's  count ;  about  the  same  age,  and  pretty  much  the 
same  experience.  We've  had  our  tugs  and  tears,  both  of  us,  in 
every  way ;  though,  to  be  sure,  you  got  the  worst  of  it,  so  far  as 
we  count  the  arm ;  but  as  I  tie  up  mine,  there's  no  difference. 
Now  I  say,  here  we  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Wateree.  No- 
body sees  us  but  the  great  God  of  all,  that  sees  everything  in 
nater'.  He's  here,  the  Bible  says — he's  here,  and  thar,  and 
everywhar,  and  He  sees  everything  everywhar.  You  believe 
all  that,  don't  you,  Isaac  Muggs  ?  for  ef  you  don't  believe  that, 
why,  there's  no  use  in  talking  at  all.  There's  an  eend  of  the 
question." 

The  landlord,  though  looking  no  little  mystified,  muttered 
assent ;  and  this  strange  teacher  of  a  new,  or,  rather,  reviver  of 
an  old  faith,  proceeded  with  accustomed  volubility :  — 

"  Well,  then,  here,  as  we  are,  we  call  upon  God,  and  tell 
him  how  we  stand.  Though,  to  be  sure,  as  he  knows  all,  the 
telling  wouldn't  be  such  a  needcessity.  But,  never  mind — we 
tell  him.  I  say  to  b™>  Here's  Isaac  Muggs — it  ain't  easy  for 
him  to  onderstand  this  argyment,  and  unless  he  onderstands,  it's 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  him; — you  recollect,  Muggs,  about 
the  oath  I  tuk  on  Polly  Longlips.  He  wants  "to  lam,  and  it's 
needful  to  make  a  sign  which  '11  come  home  to  his  onderstanding 
more  cl'arly  than  argyment  by  man's  word  of  mouth.  Now  then 
we  pray — and  you  must  kneel  to  it  beforehand,  Muggs.  I'll 
go  aside  under  one  tree,  and  do  you  take  another ;  and  we'll 
make  a  hearty  prayer  after  the  proper  sign.  If  the  Lord  says 
I'm  right,  why  you'll  know  it  mighty  soon  by  the  sprawl  I'll 
give  you :  but  if  I'm  wrong,  the  tumble  will  be  the  other  way 
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aD,d  I'll  make  the  confession,  though  it'll  be  a  mighty  bittfii 
needcessity,  I  tell  ypu.  But  I  ain't  afeard.  I'm  sartin;^  that  my 
argyment  for  our  rights  is  a  true  argyment,  and  I'll  say  my 
prayers  with  that  sort  of  sartinty,  that  it  would  do  your  hear|t 
good  if  you  could  only  feel  about  the  same  time." 

"  If  I  thought  you  was  serious,  Jack  Bannister ;  but  I'm 
jub'ous  about  it.'^ 

"Don't  be  jub'ous.  I'm  ser'ous,  as  a  sarpent.  I  b'lieve  in 
God — I  b'lieve  he'll  justify  the  truth,  whenever  we  axes  him  in 
airnest  for  it !  My  old;  mother — God  rest  her  bones  and  ble^e 
her  sperrit !  ^-  she's  told  me  of  more  than  twenty  people  that'* 
tried  a  wrestle  for  the  truth.  There  was  one  man  in  partic'lai 
that  she  knows  in  Georgia :  his  name  was  Bostick.  He  used  to 
be  a  drummer  in  General  Oglethorpe's  Highland  regiment. 
Well,  another  map,  a  sodger  in  the  same  regiment,  made  an 
accusation  agin  Bostick  for  stealing  a  watch-coat,  and  the  sar- 
cumstanfies  went  mighty  strong  agin  Bostick.  But  he  stood  it 
out;  and  though  he  never  shot  a  rifle  in  his  life  before,  he 
'itaked  the  truth  and  his  honesty  on  a  shot ;  and,  by  the  hokey, 
though,  as  I  tell  you,  he  never  lifted  rifle  to  bis  sight  before,  he 
put  the  bullet  clean  through  the  mouth  and  jaw  of  the  sodger, 
and  cut  off  a  small  slice  of  his  tongue,  whjch  was,  perhaps,  as 
igood  a  judgment  agin  a  man  for  false  swearing  as  a  rifle-shat 
could  make.  Well,  'twa'n't  a  month  after  that  when  they  found 
st  was  an  Ingin  that  had  stole  the  coat,  and  so  Bostick  was 
<»hown  to  be  an  honest  man,  by  God's  blessing,  in  every  way." 

There  was  something  so  conclusive  on  the  subject  in  this,  and 
one  or  two  similar  anecdotes,  wliich  Supple  Jack  told,  and  which, 
having  hearcl  them  from  true  bpHevers  in  his  youth,  had  led  to 
his  own  adoption  of  the  experiment,  that  the  landlord,  Muggs, 
offered  no  further  doubts  qr  objections.  The  earnestness  of  his 
companion  became  cpntagious,  and,  with  far  less  enthusiasm  of 
character,  he  was  probably  not  unwilling — in  order  to  the 
»roper  adoption  of  a  feelipg  which  was  growing  momently  in 
Cavor  in  his  eyes — to  resort  to  the  wager  of  battle  as  an  easy 
"node  of  making  a  more  formal  declaration  in  behalf  of  the  domi- 
nant faction  of  the  state.  The  novelty  of  the  suggestion  had  its 
recommendation  also ;    and  but  few  words  more  were  wasted. 
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before  the  two  went  forth  to  a  pleasant  and  shady  grass-plot,, 
which  lay  some  two  hundred  yards  further  in  the  hollow  of  the 
wood,  in  order  that  the  test  so  solemnly  recommended,  on  such 
high  authority,  should  he  fairly  made  in  the  presence  of  that 
High  Judge  only,  whose  arbitrament,  without  intendmg  any. 
irreverence,  was  so  earnestly  invoked  by  the  simple  wopdman 
of  Congaree. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THK  TRIAL  FOR  THE  TRUTH. 


No  change  could  have  been  suddenly  greater  than  that  which 
was  produced  upon  the  countenance  and  conduct  of  John  Ban- 
nister, when  he  found  himself  successful  in  bringing  the  landlord 
to  the  desired  issue.  His  seriousness  was  all  discarded, — hia 
intense  earnestness  of  air  and  tone,  and  a  manner  even  playful 
and  sportive,  succeeded  to  that  which  had  been  so  stern  an^ 
sombre.  He  congratulated  Muggs  and  himself,  equally,  on  the 
sti-ong  probability,  so  near  at  hand,  of  arriving  at  the  truth  by  a 
process  so  diteot,  and  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  for 
the  conflict  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  a  boy  traversing  the  play- 
ground with  "leap-frog"  and  "hop  o'  my  thumb." 

The  landlord  did  not  betray  the  same  degree  of  eagerness, 
but  he  was  not  backward.  He  might  have  had  his  doubts  about 
the  issue,  for  Supple  Jack  had  a  f^me  in  those  days  which 
spread  far  and  wide  along  the  three  contiguous  rivers.  Wher- 
ever a  pole-boat  had  made  its  way,  there  had  the  name  of  Jack 
Bannister  found  repeated  echoes.  But  Muggs  was  a  fearless 
man,  and  ho  had,  besides,  a  very  tolerable  degree  of  seLf-assur 
ranee,  which  led  him  to  form  his  own  expectations  and  hopes  of 
success.  If  he  had  any  scruples  at  all,  they  arose  rather  from 
his  doubt,  whether  the  proposed  test  of  truth  would  be  a  fair 
one — a  doubt  which  seemed  vei-y  fairly  overcome  in  his  mind, 
as  indeed  it  should  be  in  that  of  the  reader,  if  full  justice  is  done 
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to  the  final  argument  which  the  scout  addressed  to  his  adversary 
on  tliis  subject. 

"  There  never  was  a  quarrel  and  a  fight  yet  that  didn't  come 
out  of  a  wish  to  I'am  or  to  teach  the  truth.  What's  King 
George  a-fighting  us  for  this  very  moment  ?  Why,  to  make  us 
b'lieve  in  him.  If  he  licks  us,  why  we'll  believe  in  him ;  and 
if  we  licks  him,  'gad,  I'm  thinking  he'U  have  to  b'lieve  in  ua. 
Aint  that  cl'ar,  Muggs?  So,  let's  fall  to — if  I  licks  you,  I 
reckon  you'll  know  where  to  look  for  the  truth  for  ever  after ; 
for  I'll  measure  your  back  on  it,  and  your  breast  under  it,  and 
you'll  feel  it  in  all  your  bones." 

The.  grniind  was  chosen— a  pleasant  area  beneath  a  shadow- 
mg  grove  of  oaks,  covered  with  a  soft  greenward,  which  seemed 
to  lessen,  in  the  minds  of  the  combatants,  the  dangers  of  discom- 
fiture. But  when  the  parties  began  to  strip  for  the  conflict,  a 
little  difficulty  suggested  itself  which  had  not  before  disturbed 
the  thoughts  of  either.  How  was  the  superfluous  arm  of 
Supple  Jack  to  be  tied  up  ?  Muggs  could  evidently  perform 
no  such  friendly  office ;  but  a  brief  pause  given  to  their  opera- 
tions enabled  the  scout  to  arrange  it  easUy.  A  running  noose 
was  made  in  the  rope,  into  which  he  thrust  the  unnecessary 
member,  then  gave  the  end  of  the  line  to  his  opponent,  who 
contrived  to  draw  it  around  his  body,  and  bind  the  arm  securely 
to  his  side — an  operation  easily  understood  bj  all  schoolboys 
who  have  ever  been  compelled  to  exercise  their  wits  in  securing 
a  balance  of  power,  in  a  like  way,  among  ambitious  rivals. 

As  they  stood,  front  to  front  opposed,  the  broad  chest,  square 
shoulders,  voluminous  muscle,  and  manly  compass  of  the  two, 
naturally  secured  their  mutual  admiration.  Supple  Jack  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  satisfaction. 

"  It's  a  pleasure,  Isaac  Muggs,  to  have  a  turn  with  a  man  of 
your  make.  I  ha'n't  seen  a  finer  buzzum  for  a  fight  this  many 
a  day.  I  think,  ef  anything,  you're  a  splinter  or  two  fuller 
across  the  breast  than  me; — it  may  bo  fat,  and  ef  so,  it's  the 
worse  for  you ;  but  ef  it's  the  solid  grain  and  gristle,  then  it's 
only  the  worse  for  me.  It  makes  me  saddish  enough  when  I 
look  on  sich  a  buzzum  as  yourn,  to  think  that  youre  cut  off 
one  half  in  a  fair  allowance  of  arm.     But  I  don't  think  that'll 
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work  agiu  you  in  this  'bout,  for,  you  see,  you're  used  to  doing 
without  it,  and  making  up  in  a  double  use  of  t'other ;  and  I'm 
beginning  a'ready  to  feel  as  if  I  warn't  of  no  use  at  all  in  the 
best  part  of  my  body.    Let's  feel  o'  your  heft,  old  fellow." 

A  mutual  lift  being  taken,  they  prepared  to  take  hold  for 
the  grand  trial ;  and  Supple  Jack  soon  discovered,  as  he  had 
suspected,  that  the  customary  disuse  of  the  arm  gave  to  his 
opponent  an  advantage  in  this  sort  of  conflict,  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  his  naturally  strong  build  of  frame,  rendered 
the  task  before  him  equally  serious  and  doul)tful.  But,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head  as  he  made  this  acknowledgment,  he  laid  his 
chin  on  the  shoulder  of  the  landlord,  grasped  him  vigorously 
about  the  body ;  and  Muggs,  having  secured  a  similar  grasp, 
gave  him  the  word,  and  they  both  swung  round,  under  a  mutual 
impulse,  which,  had  there  been  any  curious  spectator  at  hand, 
would  have  left  him  very  doubtful,  for  a  long  time,  as  to  the 
distinct  proprietorship  of  the  several  legs  which  so  rapidly 
chased  each  other  in  the  air. 

An  amateur  in  such  matters — a  professional  lover  of  the 
"  fancy" — would  make  a  ravishing  picture  of  this  conflict.  The 
alternations  of  seeming  success — the  hopes,  the  , fears,  the  occa- 
sional elevations  of  the  one  party,  and  the  depressions  of  the 
other — the  horizontal  tendency  of  this  or  that  head  and  shoul- 
der— the  yielding  of  this  frame  and  the  staggering  of  that  leg, 
might,  under  the  pencil  of  a  master,  be  made  to  awaken  as 
many  sensibilities  in  the  spectator  as  did  ever  the  adroit  roguer- 
ies of  the  modern  Jack  Sheppard.  But  these  details  must  be 
left  to  artists  of  their  own — to  the  Cruikshankses ! — or  that 
more  popular,  if  less  worthy  fraternity,  the  "Quiz,  "Phiz," 
"  Biz,"  "  Tiz,"  &c.,  tribe  of  artists  in  Bow-street  tastes  and 
experiences,  who  do  the  visage  of  a  rascal  con  amore,  and  con- 
trive always  that  vice  shall  find  its  representation  in  ugliness. 
We  have  neither  the  tastes  nor  the  talents  which  are  needful 
to  such  artist,  and  shall  not  even  attempt,  by  mere  word-paint- 
ing, to  supply  our  deficiencies.  Enough  to  say,  that  our  com- 
batants struggled  with  rare  efibrt  and  no  small  share  of  dex- 
terity as  well  as  muscle.  Muggs  was  no  chicken,  as  Supple  Jack 
was  pleased  to  assure  him ;  and  the  latter  admitted  that  he 
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himself  was  a  tough  colt,  not  easy  to  be  put  upon  four  legs, 
when  his  natural  rights  demanded  only  two.  The  conflict  was 
J)i-Dtracted  till  both  parties  were  covered  with  perspiration.  The 
turf,  forming  a  ring  of  twenty  feet  round  or  more,  was  beaten 
smooth,  and  still  the  affair  was  undecided.  Neither  had  yet 
received  a  fall.  But  Supple  Jack,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  began 
to  feel  that  the  argument  was  about  to  be  settled  in  favor  of 
right  principles. 

"  Your  breath's  coming  rether  quick  now,  Isaac  Muggs — I'm 
thinking  you'll  soon  be  convarted !  But  it's  a  mighty  strong 
devil  you  had  in  you,  and  I'm  afeard  he'll  make  my  ribs  ache 
for  a  week.     I'll  sprawl  him,  though,  I  warrant  you. 

"  Don't  be  too  sartin,  Jack,"  gasped  the  other. 

"Don't! — Why,  love  you,  Muggs,  you  couldn't  say  that 
short  speech  over  again  for  the  life  of  you." 

"  Couldn't  eh  !" 

"  No,  not  for  King  George's  axing." 

"  Think  so,  eh  ?" 

"  Know  so,  man.  Now,  look  to  it.  I'll  only  ax  three  tugs 
more.     There — there's  one." 

"  Nothing  done.  Jack." 

"  Two — three  !  ahd  where  are  you  now  ?"  cried  the  exulting 
scout,  as  he  deprived  his  opponent  of  grasp  and  footing  at  the 
same  moment,  and  whirled  him,  dizzy  and  staggering,  heels  up 
and  head  to  the  earth. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  reach  it  by  that  operation  only. 
His  course  was  accelerated  by  other  hands ;  and  three  men, 
rushing  with  whoop  and  halloo  from  the  copsfi  near  which  the 
struggle  had  been  carried  on,  grappled  with  the  fallen  landlord, 
and  plied  him  with  a  succession  of  blows,  the  least  of  which  was 
unnecessary  for  his  overthrow. 

It  seemed  that  Supple  Jack  recognised  these  intruders  almost 
in  the  moment  of  their  appearance  ;  but  so  Sudden  was  their 
onset,  and  so  great  their  clamor,  that  his  fierce  cry  to  arrest 
them  was  unheard,  and  he  could  only  make  his  wishes  known 
by  adopting  the  summary  process  of  knocking  two  of  them 
down,  by  successive  blows  from  the  only  fist  which  was  left  free 
foi  exercis* 
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"  Mow  now  !  Who  ax'd  you  to  put  your  dirty  fingers  into 
my  dish,  Olin  Massey  I  or  you,  Bob  Jones  1  or  you,  Payton 
Barns  I  This  is  your  bravery,  is  it,  to  beat  a  man  after  I've 
duwn'd  him,  eh?" 

"  Bui  we  didn't  know  that  'twas  over,  Seargeant.  We  thought 
you  was  a-wanting  help,"  replied  the  fellow  who  was  called 
Massey — it  would  seem  in  mockery  only.  He  was  a  little, 
dried-up,  withered  atomy — a  jaundiced  "  sand-lapper,"  or  "  clay- 
eater,"  from  the  Wassamasaw  country — whose  insignificant  size 
and  mean  appearance  did  very  inadeq^uate  justice  to  his  resolute, 
fierce,  and  implacable  character. 

"  And  if  I  was  a-wanting  help,  was  you  the  man  to  give  me 
any  I  Go  'long,  Olin  Massey — you're  a  very  young  chap  to  be 
here.     What  makes  you  here,  I  want  to  know  ?" 

"  Why,  didn't  you  send  us  on  the  scout,  jist  here,  in  this  verj' 
place  1"  said  the  puny  but  pugnacious  person  addressed,  with  a 
fierceness  of  tone  and  gesture,  and  a  fire  in  his  eye,  which  the 
feebleness  of  his  form  did  not  in  the  least  seem  to  warrant. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  but  why  didn't  you  come  I  I've  been  here 
a  matter  of  two  hours  by  the  sun ;  and  as  you  didn't  come,  I 
reckoned  you  had  taken  track  after  some  tory  varmints,  and  had 
gone  deeper  into  the  swamp.    You've  dodged  some  tories,  eh  V 

"  No,  ha'n't  seen  a  soul." 

•'  Then,  by  the  hokey,  Olin  Massey,  you've  been  squat  on  a 
log,  playing  old  sledge  for  pennies !" 

The  scouting  party  looked  down  in  silence.  The  little  man 
from  Wassamasaw  felt  his  anger  subside  within  him. 

"  Corporal  Massey,  give  me  them  painted  darlings  out  of  your 
pockets,  before  they're  the  death  of  you.  By  old  natur,  betwixt 
cards  and  rum,  I've  lost  more  of  my  men  than  by  Cunningham's 
bullets  or  Tarleton's  broadswords.  Give  me  them  cards,  Olin 
Massey,  and  make  your  rfespects  to  my  good  natur,  that  I  don't 
blow  you  to  the  colonel." 

The  offender  obeyed.  He  drew  from  his  pocket,  ia  silence,  a 
pack  of  the  dirtiest  cards  that  ever  were  thumbed  over  a  pine 
log,  and  delivered  them  to  his  superior  with  the  air  of  a  school- 
boy from  whom  the  master  had  cruelly  taken,  "at  one  fell 
swoop,"  top,  marbles,  and  ball. 
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"  There,"  said  Supple  Jack,  as  he  thrust  them  into  his  pocket 
— "I'll  put  them  up  safely,  boys,  and  you  shall  have  'em  ag'in, 
for  a  whole  night — after  our  next'  brush  with  the  tories.  Go 
you  now  and  git  your  nags  in  readiness,  while  I  see  to  Muggs. 
I'll  jine  you  directly  at  the  red  clay." 

When  they  had  disappeared,  he  turned  to  the  landlord,  who 
had  meanwhile  risen,  though  rather  slowly,  from  the  earth,  and 
now  stood  a  silent  spectator  of  the  interview. 

"  Now,  Muggs,  I  reckon  we'll  have  to  try  the  tug  over  agin. 
These  blind  boys  of  mine  put  in  jest  a  moment  too  soon.  They 
helped  to  flatten  you,  I'm  thinking ;  and  so,  if  you  ain't 
quite  satisfied  which  way  the  truth  is,  it's  easy  to  go  it  over 
agin." 

The  offer  was  more  liberal  than  Muggs  expected  or  desired. 
He  was  already  sufficiently  convinced. 

"  No,  no,  Supple ;  you're  too  much  for  me  !" 

"  It's  the  truth  that's  too  much  for  you,  Muggs — not  me  !  I 
reckon  you're  satisfied  now  which  way  the  truth  is.  You've  got 
a  right  onderstanding  in  this  business." 

The  landlord  made  some  admissions,  the  amount  of  which, 
taken  without  circumlocution,  was,  that  he  had  been  whipped  in 
a  fair  fight ;  and,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  war,  as  well  as 
common  sense,  that  he  was  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  victor. 
His  acknowledgments  were  sufficiently  satisfactory. 

"  We've  prayed  for  it,  Muggs,  and  jest  as  we  prayed  we  got 
it.  You're  rubbing  your  legs  and  your  sides,  but  what's  a  bruise 
and  a  pain  in  the  side,  or  even  a  broken  rib,  when  we've  got  the 
truth  ?  After  that,  a  hurt  of  the  body  is  a  small  matter ;  and 
then  a  man  don't  much  fear  any  sort  of  danger.  Let  me  know 
that  I'm  in  the  right  way,  and  that  justice  is  on  my  side,  and  I 
don't  see  the  danger,  though  it  stands  in  the  shape  of  the  biggest 
gun-muzzle  that  ever  bellowed  from  the  walls  of  Charlestown  in 
the  great  siege.  Now,  Muggs,  since  you  say  now  that  you  on- 
derstand  the  argyment  I  set  you,  and  that  you  4gree  to  have 
your  liberties  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us,  I'U  jist  open  yoiu"  eyes 
to  a  little  of  the  resk  you've  been  a-running  for  the  last  few 
days.  Look — read  this  here  letter,  and  see  if  you  can  recollect 
the  writing." 
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The  blood  left  the  cheeks  of  the  landlord  the  instant  that  the 
scout  handed  him  the  letter. 

"  Where  did  you  find  it,  Supple  ?"  he  gasped,  apprehensively. 

"  Find  it !  I  first  found  the  sculp  of  the  chap  that  carried  it," 
was  the  cool  reply.  "  But  you  answer  to  the  writing,  don't  you 
—it's  yonr'n  ?" 

"  Well,  I  reckon  you  know  it,  Supple,  without  my  saying  so." 

'  Reckon  I  do,  Muggs — it's  pretty  well  known  in  these  parts; 
and  s'pose  any  of  our  boys  but  me  had  got  hold  of  it !  Where 
would  you  be,  I  wonder? — swinging  on  one  of  the  oak  limbs 
before  your  own  door ;  dangling  a  good  pair  of  legs  of  no  sort 
of  use  to  yourself  or  anybody  else.  But  I'm  your  friend,  Muggs ; 
a  better  friend  to  you  than  you've  been  to  yourself.  I  come 
and  argy  the  matter  with  you,  and  reason  with  you  to  your 
onderstanding,  and  make  a  convarsion  of  you  without  trying  to 
frighten  you  into  it.  Now  that  you  see  the  error  of  your  ways, 
I  show  you  their  danger  also.  This  letter  is  tory  all  over,  but 
there's  one  thing  in  it  that  made  me  have  marcy  upon  you — 
it's  here,  jist  in  the  middle,  where  you  "beg  that  bloody  tory, 
Ned  Conway,  to  have  marcy  on  his  brother.  Anybody  that 
speaks  friendly,  or  kind,  of  Clarence  Conway,  I'll  help  him  if  I 
can.  Now,  Muggs,  I'll  go  with  you  to  your  house,  and  there 
I'll  burn  this  letter- in  your  own  sight,  so  that  it'll  never  rise  up 
in  judgment  agin  you.  But  you  must  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it.  You  must  tell  me  all  you  know,  that  I  may  be  sure  you  feel 
the  truth,  according  to  the  lesson,  which,  with  the  helping  of 
God,  I've  been  able  to  give  you." 

The  landlord  felt  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  scout ;  but  the 
generous  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  the  worthy  fel- 
low— treatment  so  unwonted  at  that  period  of  wanton  bloodshed 
and  fierce  cruelty — inclined  him  favorably  to  the  cause,  the  argu- 
ments fpr  which  had  been  produced  by  so  liberal  a  disputant.  His 
own  pohcyi.to  which  we  have  already  adverted  more  than  once, 
suggested  far  better ;  and,  if  the  landlord  relented  at  all  in  his 
revelations,  it  was  with  the  feeling— natural,  perhaps,  to  every 
mind,  however  lowly— which  makes  it  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
becoming  treacherous,  even  to  the  party  whiclj  it  has  joined  for 
purposes  of  treachery.    The  information  which  the  scout  oh 
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tained,  artd  which  was  valuable  to  the  partisans,  he  drew  ifrom 
the  relator  by  piecemeal.  Every  item  of  knowledge  was  drawn 
from  him  by  its  own  leading  question,  and  yielded  with  broken 
utterance,  and  the  half-vacant  look  of  one  who  is  only  in  part 
conscious,  as  he  is  only  in  part  willing. 

"  Pretty  well,  Mnggs,  though  you  don't  come  out  like  a  man 
who  felt  the  argyment  at  the  bottom  of  his  onderstanfling. 
There's  something  more  now.  In  this  bit  of  writing  thews's  a 
line  or  two  about  one  Peter  Fl'agg,  who,  it  seems,  carried  forty- 
one  niggers  to  town  last  Januiary,  and  was  to  ship  'em  to  the 
West  Injies.     Now,  can  you  tell  if  he  did  ship  them  niggers  ?" 

"  I  can't  exactly  now,  Supple — it's  onbeknown  to  me." 

"  But  how  come  you  to  write  about  this  man  and  them  nig- 
gers ?" 

"Why,  you  see,  Peter  Flagg  was  here  looking  after  the 
captain." 

"  Ah  !  — he  was  here,  was  he  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  jined  the  captain  just  before  Butler's  men  gin  him 
that  chase." 

"  He's  with  Ned  Conwav  then,  is  he  ?" 

"  No,  I  reckon  not.  Bfe  didn't  stay  with  the  captain  but  half 
a  day." 

"  Ah  !  ha ! — and  where  did  he  go  then  V 

"  Somewhere  across  the  river." 

"  Below,  I'lh  thinking." 

"  Yes,  he  took  the  lower  route ;  I  reckon  he  went  toward  the 
San  tee." 

"  Isaac  Muggs,  don't  you  know  that  the  business  of  Pete 
Flagg  is  to  ship  stolen  niggers  to  the  West  Injy  islands  V 

"  Well,  Supple,  I  believe  it  is,  though  I  don't  know." 

''  That's  enough  about  Pete.  Now,  Muggs,  when  did  you  see 
Watson  Gray  last  ?  You  know  the  man  I  mean.  He  comes 
from  the  Oongaree  near  Granby.  He's  the  one  that  watches 
Brier  Park  for  Ned  Conway,  and  brings  him  in  every  report 
about  the  fine  bird  that  keeps  there.  You  know  what  bird  I 
mean,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Miss  Flora,  I  reckon." 

"A  very  good  reckon.    Well !  you  know  Gray !'" 
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•  "Yes — he's  a  great  scout-^ — the  best,  after  you,  I'm  think- 
ing, on  the  Congaree." 

"  Before  me,  Muggs,"  said  the  scobt,  with  a  sober  shake  of 
the  he:ad.  "  He's  bei  ire  me,  or  I'd  ha'  trapged  him  many's  the 
long  day  ago.  He's  the  only  outlyer  that's  beyond  my  heft, 
that  I  acknowledge  on  the  river:  but  he's  a  skunk -^ — a  bad 
chap  about  the  heart.  His  bosom's  full  of  black  places.  He 
loves  to  do  ugly  things,  and  to  make  a  bfag  of  'em  afterward, 
and  that's  a  bad  character  for  a  good  scout.  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  thar.  I  only  want  you  now  to  think  up,  and  tell  me 
when  he  was  here  last." 

"  Well !— " 

"Ah,  don't  stop  to  'well'  about  it,"  cried  the  other  impa- 
tiently— "  spieak  out  like  a  bold  man  that's  jest  got  the  truth. 
Wa'n't  Watson  Gray  here  some  three  days  ago — before  the 
troop  came  down — ^and  didn't  he  leave  a  message  by  word  of 
mouth  with  you  1  Answer  me  that,  Muggs,  Uke  a  good  whig  as 
you  ought  to  be." 

"  It's  true  as  turpentine,  Supple ;  but.  Lord  love  you,  how  did 
you  come  to  guess  it  ?" 

"No  matter  that-! — up  now,  and  tell  me  what  that  same  mes- 
sage was." 

"  That's  a  puzzler,  I  reckon,  for  I  didn't  onderstand  it  all  my- 
self. There  was  five  sticks  and  two  bits  of  paper — on  one  was 
a  long  string  of  multiplication  and  'rithmetic — figures  and  all 
that !  — on  the  other  was  a  sort  of  drawing  that  looked  ftiost  like 
a  gal  on  horseback." 

"  Eh  ! — Thfe  gal  on  horseback  was  nateral  enough.  Perhaps 
I  can  make  out  that ;  but  the  bits  of  stick  and  'rithmetic  is  all 
gibberish.  Wa'n't  there  nothing  that  you  bad  to  say  by  word 
of  mouth  to  Ned  Conway?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  He  left  word  as  how  the  whigs  was  get- 
ting thicker  and  thicker — how  Sumter  and  Lee  marked  all  the 
road  from  Granby  down  to  Orangeburg  Tvith  their  horse-tracks, 
and  never  afeard ;  and  how  Greene  was  a-pushing  across  tow- 
ard Ninety-Six,  where  he  was  guine  to  'siege  Cruger." 

"  Old  news,  Muggs,  and  T  reckon  you've  kept  back  the  best 
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for  the  last.  What  did  he  have  to  say  'bout  Miss  Flora  ?  Speak 
up  to  that !" 

"  Not  a  word.  I  don't  think  he  said  anything  more,  onless  it 
was  something  about  boats  being  a-plenty,  and  no  danger  of 
horse-tracks  on  the  river.'' 

"  There's  a  meaning  in  that ;  and  I  must  spell  it  out,"  said 
the  scout ;  "  but  now,  Muggs,  another  question  or  two.  Who 
was  the  man  that  Ned  Conway  sent  away  prisoner  jest  before 
day  ?" 

"  Lord,  Supple,  you  sees  everything  !"  ejaculated  the  landlord. 
Pressed  by  the  wily  scout,  he  related,  with  tolerable  correctness, 
all  the  particulars  of  the  affray  the  night  before  between  the 
captain  of  the  Black  Eiders  and  his  subordinate ;  and  threw 
such  an  additional  light  upon  the  causes  of  quarrel  between  them 
as  suggested  to  the  scout  a  few  new  measures  of  policy. 

"  Well,  Muggs,"  said  he,  at  the  close,  "I'll  tell  you  something 
in  return  for  all  you've  told  me.  My  boys  caught  that  same 
Stockton  and  trapped  his  guard  in  one  hour  after  they  took  the 
road ;  and  I'm  glad  to  find,  by  puttmg  side  by  side  what  they 
confessed  and  what  you  tell  me,  that  you've  stuck  to  the  truth 
like  a  gentleman  and  a  whig.  They  didn't  tell  me  about  the 
lieutenant's  wanting  to  be  cappin,  hut  that's  detarmined  me  to 
parole  the  fellow  that  he  may  carry  on  his  mischief  in  the  troop. 
I'm  going  to  leave  you  now,  Muggs ;  but  you'll  see  an  old  man 
coming  here  to  look  after  a  horse  about  midday.  Give  him  a 
drink,  and  say  to  him,  that  you  don't  know  nothing  about  the 
horse,  but  there's  a  hound  on  track  after  something,  that  went 
barking  above,  three  hours  befote.  That'll  sarve  his  purpose 
and  mine  too  :  and  now,  God  bless  you,  old  boy,  and,  remember, 
I'm  your  friend,  and  I  can  do  you  better  sarvice  now  than  any 
two  Black  Riders  of  the  gang.  As  I've  convarted  you,  I'll 
stand  by  you,  and  I'll  never  be  so  far  off  in  the  swamp  that  I 
can't  hear  your  grunting,  and  come  out  to  your  help.  So,  good- 
by,  and  no  more  forgitting  of  that  ai'gyment." 

"And  where  are  you  going  now.  Supple?" 

"  Psho,  boy,  that's  telling.  Was  I  to  let  you  know  that, 
Watson  Gray  might  worm  it  out  from  under  your  tongue,  with- 
out taking  a  wra^istle  for  it.     I'll  tell  you  when  I  come  back." 
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And  with  a  good-humored  cliuckle  the  scout  disappeared, 
leaving  the  landlord  to  meditate,  at  his  leisure,  upon  the  value  of 
those  arguments  which  had  made  him  in  one  day  resign  a  faith 
which  had  heen  cherished  as  long — as  it  had  proved  profitable. 
Muggs  had  no  hope  that  the  new  faith  would  prove  equally  so ; 
but  if  it  secured  to  him  the  goodly  gains  of  the  past,  he  was  sat- 
isfied. Like  many  of  the  tories  at  this  period,  he  received  a 
sudden  illumination,  which  showed  him  in  one  moment  the  errors 
for  which  he  had  been  fighting  five  years.  Let  not  this  surprise 
our  readers.  In  the  closing  battles  of  the  Revolution  in  South 
Carolina,  many  were  the  tories,  converted  to  the  patriot  cause, 
who,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  displayed  the  most  conspicuous 
bravery  fighting  on  the  popular  side.  And  this  must  not  be 
suffered  to  lower  them  in  our  opinion.  The  revolutionary  war, 
in  South  Carolina,  did  not  so  much  divide  the  people,  because 
of  the  tendencies  to  loyalty,  or  liberty,  on  either  hand,  as  be- 
cauae  of  social  and  other  influences — personal  and  sectional 
feuds — natural  enough  to  a  new  country,  in  which  one  third  of 
the  people  were  of  foreign  birth. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

GLIMPSES   OF    PASSION    AND   ITS   FEUITS. 

Supple  Jack  soon  joined  his  commander,  bringing  with  him, 
undiminished  by  use  or  travel,  all  the  various  budgets  of  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  collected  in  his  scout.  He  had  dismissed 
the  insubordinate  lieutenant  of  the  Black  Riders  on  parole ;  not 
without  suffering  him  to  hear,  as  a  familiar  on  dit  along  the 
river,  that  Captain  Morton  was  about  to  sacrifice  the  troop  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  fly  with  all  his  booty  from  the  country. 

"  I've  know'd,"  said  he  to  himself,  after  Stockton  took  his 
departure,  "  I've  know'd  a  smaller  spark  than  that  set  off  a 
whole  barrel  of  gunpowder." 

To  his  colonel,  having  delivered  all  the  intelligence  which  be 
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had  gained  of  -the  movements  as  well  of  the  puhlic  as  private 
enemy,  he  proceeded,  as  usual,  to  give  such  counsel  as  the  na- 
ture of  his  revelations  seemed  to  suggest.  This  may  be  summed 
up  in  brief,  without  fatiguing  the  reader  with  the  detailed  con- 
versation which  ensued  between  them  in  their  examination  of 
the  subject. 

"  From  what  I  see,  colonel,  Ned  Conway  is  gone  belpw.  It's 
tiTie  he  did  seem  to  take  the  upper  route,  but  Massey  can't  find 
the  track  after  he  gits  to  Fisher's  Slue"  (diminutive  for  sluice). 
"  There,  I  reckon,  he  chopped  right  round,  crossed  the  slue,  I'm 
thinking,  and  dashed  below.  Well,  what's  he  gone  below  for, 
and  what's  Pete  Flagg  gone  for  across  to  the  Santee? — Pete, 
that  does  nothing  but  ship  niggers  for  the  British  officers.  They 
all  see  that  they're  got  to  go,  and  they're  for  making  hay  while 
the  sun  is  still  a-shining.  Now,  I'm  thinking  that  Ned  Conway 
is  after  your  mother's  niggers.  He'll  steal  'em  and  ship  'em  by 
Pete  Flagg  to  the  West  Indies,  and  be  the  first  to  foUow,  the 
moment  that  Eawdon  gits  licked  by  Greene.  It's  cl'ar  to  me 
that  you  ought  to  go  below  and  see  about  the  business." 

The  arguments  of  the  woodman  were  plausible  enough,  and 
Clarence  Conway  felt  them  in  their  fullest  force.  But  he  had 
his  doubts  about  the  course  alleged  to  be  taken  by  his  kinsman, 
and  a  feeling  equally  selfish,  perhaps,  but  more  noble  intrinsi- 
cally, made  him  fancy  that  his  chief  interest  lay  above.  He 
was  not  insensible  to  his  mother's  and  his  own  probable  loss, 
should  the  design  of  Edward  Conway  really  be  such  as  Ban- 
nister suggested,  but  a  greater  stake,  in  his  estimation,  lay  in 
the  person  of  the  fair  Flora  Middleton ;  and  he,  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe,  valuing  her  charms  as  he  did  himself,  that 
his  kinsman  would  forego  such  game  for  the  more  mercenary 
objects  involved  in  the  other  adventure. 

The  tenor  of  the  late  interview  between  himself  and  the  chief 
of  the  Blac^  Riders,  had  forced  his  mind  to  brood  with  serious 
anxiety  on  the  probable  fortunes  of  this  lady ;  and  his  own 
hopes  and  fears  becoming  equally  active  at  the  same  time,  the 
exulting  threats  and  bold  assumptions  of  Ed^ward  Conway — so 
very  diifeient  from  the  sly  humility  of  his  usual  deportment ~ 
awakened  all  his  apprehensions.     He  resolved  to  go  forw^ard  to 
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the  upper  Oongaree,  upon  the  pleasant  banks  of  which  stood 
the  princely  domains  of  the  Middleton  family ;  persuaded,  as  he 
was,  that  the  rival  with  whom  he  contended  for  so  great  a 
treasure,  equally  wily  and  dishonorable,  had  in  contemplation 
some  new  villany,  which,  if  not  seasonably  met,  would  result 
in  equal  loss  to  himself  and  misery  to  the  maiden  of  his  heart. 

Yet  he  did  not  rosohe  thus,  without  certain  misgivings  and 
gelf-repraaehes.  His  mother  was  quite  as  dear  to  him  as  ever 
mother  was  to  the  favorite  son  of  her  affections.  He  knew  the 
danger  in  which  her  property  stood,  and  was  not  heedless  of  the 
alarm  which  she  would  experience,  in  her  declining  years  and 
doubtful  healtli,  at  the  inroad  of  any  marauding  foe.  The  ar- 
guments of  a  stronger  passion,  however,  prevailed  above  these 
apprehensions,  and  he  contented  himself  with  a  determination  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  below,  as  soon  as  he  had  assured  him- 
self of  the  safety  and  repose  of,  everything  above.  Perhaps, 
too,  he  had  a  farther  object  in  this  contemplated  visit  to  Flora 
Middleton.  The  counsel  of  Bannister  on  a  previous  occasion, 
which  urged  upon  him  to  bring  his  doubts  to  conviction  on  the 
subject  of  the  course  which  her  feelings  might  be  disposed  to 
take,  found  a  corresponding  eagerness  in  his  own  heart  to  arrive 
at  a  knowledge,  always  so  desirable  to  a  lover,  and  which  he 
seeks  in  fear  and  trembling  as  well  as  in  hope. 

"  I  will  but  see  her,"  was  his  unuttered  determination,  "I  will 
but  see  her,  and  see  that  she  is  safe,  and  hear  at  once  her  final 
answer.  These  doubts  are  too  painful  for  endurance !  Better 
to  hear  the  worst  at  once,  than  live  always  in  apprehension 
of  it." 

Leaving  the  youthful  partisan  to  pursue  his  own  course,  let  u» 
now  turn  for  a  while  to  that  of  Edward  Morton,  and  the  gloomy 
and  fierce  banditti  which  he  commanded.  He  has  already 
crossed  the  Wateree,  traversed  the  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Oongaree ;  and  after  various  small  adventures,  such  as 
might  be  supposed  likely  to  occur  in  such  a  progress,  but  which 
do  not  demand  from  us  any  more  special  notice,  we  find  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  latter  stream,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  spot  where  it  receives  into  its  embrace  the  twin  though 
warring  waters  of  the  Saluda  and  the  Broad — a  spot,  subsS' 
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quently,  better  distinguished  as  the  chosen  site  of  oiie  of  tha 
loveliest  towns  of  the  state — the  seat  of  its  capital,  and  of  a 
degree  of  refinement,  worth,  courtesy,  and  taste,  which  are 
not  often  equalled  in  any  region,  and  are  certainly,  sui-passed  in 
none. 

Columhia,  however,  at  the  period  of  our  story,  was  not  in 
existence ;  and  the  meeting  of  its  tributary  waters,  their  stri- 
ving war,  incessant  rivalry,  and  the  continual  clamors  of  their 
strife,  formed  the  chief  distinction  of  the  spot ;  and  conferred 
upon  it  no  small  degree  of  picturesque  vitality  and  loveliness. 
A  few  miles  below,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  stood 
then  the  flourishing  town  of  Grranby — a  place  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  real  importance  to  the  wants  of  the  contiguons 
country,  but  now  fallen  into  decay  and  utterly  deserted.  A  gar- 
risoned town  of  the  British,  it  had  just  before  this  period  been 
surrendered  by  Colonel  Maxwell  to  the  combined  American  force 
under  Sumter  and  Lee — an  event  which  counselled  the  chief 
of  the  Black  Riders  to  an  increased  degree  of  caution  as  he 
approached  a  neighborhood  so  likely  to  be  swarming  with  en- 
emies. 

Here  we  may  as  well  communicate  to  the  reader  such  por- 
tions of  the  current  history  of  the  time,  as  had  not  yet  entirely 
reached  this  wily  marauder.  While  he  was  pursuing  his  personal 
and  petty  objects  of  plunder  on  the  Wateree,  Lord  Rawdon 
had  fled  from  Camden,  which  he  left  in  flames ;  Sumter  had 
taken  Orangeburg ;  Fort  Motte  had  surrendered  to  Marion ; 
the  British  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  their  post  at  Nelson's 
ferry ;  and  the  only  fortified  place  of  which  they  now  kept 
possession  in  the  interior  was  that  of  Ninety-Six ;  a  station  of 
vast  importance  to  their  interests  in  the  back  country,  and 
which,  accordingly,  they  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity 

But  though  ignorant  of  some  of  the  events  here  brought 
together,  Edward  Morton  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  were  accumulating  around  the  fortunes  of  the 
British,  and  which,  he  naturally  enough  concluded,  must  result 
in  these,  and  even  worse  disasters.  Of  the  fall  of  Granby  he 
was  aware ;  of  the  audacity  and  number  of  the  American  par- 
ties, his  scouts  hourly  informed  him,  even  if  his  own  frequent 
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and  narrow  escapes  had  failed  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  the 
prevailing  dangers.  But,  governed  by  an  intense  selfishness. 
he  had  every  desire  to  seek,  in  increased  caution,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  those  interests  and  objects,  without  which  his  patriotism 
might  possibly  have  been  less  prudent,  and  of  the  proper  kind. 
He  had  neither  wish  nor  motive  to  go  forward  rashly ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  him  advancing  to  the  Saluda,  with  the  slow, 
wai-y  footsteps  of  one  who  looks  to  behold  his  enemy  starting 
forth,  without  summons  of  trumpet,  from  the  bosom  of  every 
brake  along  the  route. 

It  was  noon  when  his  troop  reached  the  high  banks  of  the 
river,  the  murmur  of  whose  falls,  like  the  distant  mutterings  of 
ocean  upon  some  island-beach,  were  heard,  pleasantly  soothing, 
in  the  sweet  stillness  of  a  forest  noon.  A  respite  was  given  to 
the  employments  of  the  troop.  Scouts  were  sent  out,  videttes 
stationed,  and  the  rest  surrendered  themselves  to  repose,  each 
after  his  own  fashion :  some  to  slumber,  some  to  play,  while 
others,  like  their  captain,  wandered  off  to  the  river  banks,  to 
angle  or  to  meditate,  as  their  various  moods  might  incline. 

Morton  went  apart  from  the  rest,  and  found  a  sort  of  hiding- 
place  upon  a  rock  immediately  overhanging  the  river,  where, 
surrounded  by  an  umbrageous  forest-growth,  he  threw  his  person 
at  length,  and  yielded  himself  up  to  those  brooding  cares  which 
he  felt  were  multiplying  folds  about  his  mind,  in  the  intangling 
grasp  of  which  it  worked  slowly  and  without  its  usual  ease  and 
elasticity. 

The  meditations  are  inevitably  mournful  with  a  spirit  such  as 
his.  Guilt  is  a  thing  of  isolation  always,  even  when  most  sur- 
rounded by  its  associates  and  operations.  Its  very  insecurity 
tends  to  its  isolation  as  completely  as  its  selfishness.  Edward 
Morton  felt  all  this.  He  had  been  toiling,  and  not  in  vain,  for 
a  mercenary  object.  His  spoils  had  been  considerable.  He 
had  hoarded  up  a  secret  treasure  in  another  country,  secure  from 
the  vicissitudes  which  threatened  every  fortune  in  that  where 
he  had  won  it ;  but  he  himself  was  insecure.  Treachery,  he 
began  to  believe,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  was  busy  all 
around  him.  He  had  kept  down  fear,  and  dqtibt,  and  distrust, 
by  a  life  of  continual  action ;  but  it  was  in  moments  of  repose 
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like  this,  that  he  himself  found  none.  It  was  then' that  his  fears 
gj-ew  busy — that  he  began  to  distrast  his  fate,  and  to  apprehend 
that  all  that  future,  which  he  fondly  fancied  to  pass  in  serenity 
of  fortune,  if  not  of  mind  and  feeling,  would  yet  be  clouded  and 
compassed  with  denial.  His  eye,  stretching  away  on  either 
hand,  beheld  the  two  chafing  rivers  rushing  downward  to  that 
embrace  which  they  seem  at  once  to  desire  and  to  avoid.  A 
slight  barrier  of  land  and  shrubbery  interposes  to  prevent  their 
too  sudden  meeting.  Little  islands  throw  themselves  between, 
as  if  striving  to  thwart  the  fury. of  their  wild  collision,  but  in 
vain !  The  impetuous  waters  force  their  way  against  every 
obstruction ;  and  wild  and  angry,  indeed,  as  if  endued  with 
moral  energies  and  a  human  feeling  of  hate,  is  their  first  en- 
counter— their  recoil — their  return  to  the  conflict,  in  foam  and 
roar,  a,nd  commotion,  until  exhaustion  terminates  the  strife,  and 
they' at  length  repose  together  in  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Con- 
garee  below. 

The  turbulence  of  the  scene  alone  interested  the  dark-bosomed 
spectator  whose  fortunes  we  contemplate.  He  saw  neither  its  sub- 
lime nor  its  gentle  features — its  fair  groves — its  sweet  islands  of 
rock  and  tufted  vegetation,  upon  which  the  warring  waters,  as  if 
mutually  struggling  to  do  honor  to  their  benevolent  interposition, 
fling  ever  their  flashing,  and  transparent  wreaths  of  whitish  foam 
His  moody  thought  was  busy  in  likening  the  prospect  to  that 
turbulence,  the  result  of  ivild  purposes  and  wicked  desires,  which 
filled  his  own  bosom.  A  thousand  impediments,  like  the  numer- 
ous rocks  and  islands  that  rose  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
streams  which  he  surveyed,  lay  in  his  course,  baffling  his  aim, 
driving  him  from  his  path,  resisting  his  desires,  and  scattering 
inefficiently  all  his  powers.  Even  as  the  waters  which  he  be- 
held, complaining  in  the  fruitless  conflict  with  the  rude  masses 
from  which  they  momently  recoiled,  so  did  he,  unconsciously, 
break  into  speech,  as  the  difficulties  in  his  own  future  progress 
grew  more  and  more  obvious  to  his  reflections. 

"  There  must  soon  be  an  end  to  this.  That  old  fool  was 
right.  I  should  be  a  fool  to  wait  to  see  it.  Once,  twice,  thrice 
already,  have  I  escaped,  when  death  seemed  certain.  Let  me 
not  provoke  Fortune — let  me  not  task  her  too  far.     It  will  be 
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impossible  to  baffle  these  blooclhouncis  much  longer !  Their 
scent  is  too  keen,  their  numbers  too  great,  and  the  spoil  too  en- 
couraging.- Besides,  I  have  done  enough.  I  have  proved  my 
loyalty.  Loyalty  indeed!  —  a  profitable  pretext! — and  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  now  in  convincing  Eawdon  that  I  ought  not 
to  be  the  last  to  linger  here  in  waiting  for  the  end.  That  end 
— what  shall  it  be? — A  hard  fight — a  bloody  field — a  sharp 
pain  and  quiet!  Quiet! — that  were  something,  too,  which 
might  almost  reconcile  one  to  linger.  Could  I  be  secure  of  that,  - 
at  the  risk  of  a  small  pain  only ;  bvit  it  may  be  worse.  Captiv- 
ity were  something  worse  than  death.  In  their  hands,  alive,  and 
no  Spanish  tortures  would  equal  mine.  No  !  no  !  I  must  not  en- 
counter that  danger.  I  must  keep  in  reserve  one  weapon  at 
least,  consecrated  to  the  one  purpose.  This — this  !  must  secure 
me  against  captivity  !" 

He  drew  from  his  bosom,  as  he  spoke  these  words,  a  small 
poniard  of  curious  manufacture,  which  he  contemplated  with  an 
eye  of  deliberate  study ;  as  if  the  exquisite  Moorish  woikman- 
ship  of  the  handle,  and  the  rich  and  variegated  enamel  of  the 
blade,  served  to  promote  the  train  of  gloomy  speculation  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  A  rustling  of  the  leaves — the  slight  step 
of  a  foot  immediately  behind  him — caused- him  to  start  to  his 
feet; — but  he  resumed  his  place  with  an  air  of  vexation,  as  he 
beheld  in  the  intrader,  the  person  of  the  boy  whom  we  have 
seen  once  before  in  close  attendance  upon  him. 

"How  now!"  he  exclaimed  impatiently;  "can  I  have  no 
moment  to  myself — why  will  you  thus  persist  in  following 
me?" 

"  I  have  no  one  else  to  follow,"  was  the  meek  reply — the 
tones  falling,  as  it  were,  in  echo  from  a  weak  and  withered 
heart. 

"I  have  no  one  else  to  follow,  and — and — " 

The  lips  faltered  into  silence. 

"  Speak  out — and  what  ? — " . 

"  You  once  said  to  me  that  I  should  go  with  none  but  you — 
oh,  Edward  Conway,  spurn  me  not — drive  me  not  away  with 
those  harsh  looks  and  cruel  accents ; — let  me  linger  beside  you 
— though,  if  you  please  it,  still  out  of  your  sight ;  for  I  am  des- 
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olate — oh!  so  desolate,  when  you  leave  me!  —  you,  to  whom 
alone,  of  all  the  world,  I  may  have  some  right  to  look  for  pro- 
tection and  for  life." 

The  sex  of  the  speaker  stood  revealed — in  the  heaving  hreast 
— the  wo-begone  countenance— ^ the  heart-broken  despondency 
of  look  and  gesture — the  tear-swollen  and  down-looking  eye- 
She  threw  herself  before  him  as  she  spoke,  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands  and  prone  upon  the  ground.  Her  sobs  succeeded  her 
speech,  and  in  fact  silenced  it. 

"  No  more  of  this,  Mary  Clarkson,  you  disturb  and  vex  me. 
Bise.  I  have  seen,  for  some  days  past,  that  you  had  some  new 
tribulation — some  new  burden  of  wo  to  deliver; — out  with  it 
now — say  what  you  have  to  say  ; — and,  look  you,  no  whinings  ! 
Life  is  too  seriously  full  of  real  evils,  dangers,  and  difficulties,  to 
suffer  me  to  bear  with  these  imaginary  afflictions." 

"  Oh,  God,  Edward  Conway,  it  is  not  imaginary  with  me.  It 
is  real — it  is  to  be  seen — to  be  felt.  I  am  dying  with  it.  It 
is  in  my  pale  cheek — my  burning  brain,  in  which  there  is  a 
constant  fever.  Oh,  look  not  upon  me  thus — thus  angrily — 
for,  in  truth  I  am  dying.  I  feel  it !  I  know  that  I  can  not  hve 
very  long ;  — and  yet,  I  am  so  afraid  to  die.  It  is  this  fear,  Ed- 
ward Conway,  that  makes  me  intrude  upon  you  now." 

"And  what  shall  I  do,  and  what  shall  I  say  to  lessen  your 
fears  of  death  1  And  why  should  I  do  it — why,  yet  more, 
should  you  desire  it  1  Death  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  very  good 
thing  for  one  who  professes  to  be  so  very  miserable  in  life  as 
yourself.  You  heard  me  as  you .  approached  ? — if  you  did,  you 
must  have  heard  my  resolution  to  seek  death,  from  my  own 
weapon,  under  certain  circumstances.  Now,  it  is  my  notion  that 
vrhenever  life  becomes  troublesome,  sooner  than  grumble  at  it 
hourly,  I  should  make  use  of  some  small  instrument  like  this. 
A  finger  prick  only — no  greater  pain — will  suffice,  and  put  an 
end  to  life  and  pain  in  the  same  instant." 

"Would  it  could  !  would  it  could  !"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate 

victim  of  that  perfidy  which  now  laughed  her  miseries  to  scorn. 

"  Why,  so  it  can  !     Do  you  doubt  1     1  tell  you,  that  there  is 

no  more  pain,  Mary,  in  driving  this  dagger  into  your  heart — 

into  its  most  tender   and  vital  places — than  there  would  be. 
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burying  it  in  your  finger.  Death  will  follow,  and  there's  the 
end  of  iv." 

"Not  the  end,  not  the  end — if  it  were,  Edward  Conway,  how 
gladly  would  I  implore  from  your  hand  the  blessing  of  that 
lasting  peace  which  would  follow  from  its  blow.  It  is  the  here- 
after— the  awful  hereafter — which  I  fear  to  meet.'' 

"  Pshaw  !  a  whip  of  the  hangman — a  bugbear  of  the  priests, 
for  cowards  and  women  !  I'll  warrant  you,  if  you  are  willing  to 
try  the  experiment,  perfect  security  from  all  pain  hereafter !" 

And  the  heartless  wretch  extended  toward  her  the  hand 
which  contained  the  glittering  weapon.  She  shuddered  and 
turned  away — giving  him,  as  she  did  so,  such  a  look  as,  even 
he,  callous  as  he  waSj  shrunk  to  behold.  A  glance  of  reproach, 
more  keen,  deep,  and  touching,  than  any  word  of  complaint 
which  her  lips  had  ever  ventured  to  utter. 

"Alas  !  Edward  Conway,  has  it  really  come  to  this  !  To  you 
I  have  yielded  everything — virtue,  peace  of  mind — the  love  of 
father,  and  of  mother,  and  of  friends — all  that's  most  dear — all 
that  the  heart  deems  most  desirable — and  you  offer  me,  in  re- 
turn, for  these — death,  death! — the  sharp,  sudden  poniard — 
the  cold,  cold  grave  !  If  you  offer  it,  Edward  Conway — strike  ! 
— the  death  is  welcome!  Even  the  fear  of  it  is  forgotten. 
Strike,  set  me  free; — I  will  vex  you  no  longer  with  my  pres- 
ence/" 

"  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  you  are,  Mary  Clarkson  !  though, 
to  be  sure,  you  are  not  very  different  from  the  rest.  There's 
no  pleasing  any  of  you,  do  as  we  may.  You  first  come  to  me  to 
clamor  about  your  distaste  of  life,  and  by  your  perpetual  grum- 
blings you  seek  to  make  it  as  distasteful  to  me  as  to  yourself. 
Well,  I  tell  you — this  is  my  remedy — this  sudden,  sharp  dagger  1 
Whenever  I  shall  come  to  regard  life  as  a  thing  of  so  much  mis- 
ery as  you  do,  I  shall  end  it ;  and  I  also  add,  in  the  benevolence 
of  my  heart — 'here  is  my  medicament — I  share  it  with  you!' 
— and  lo  I  what  an  uproar — what  a  howling.  Look  you,  Mary, 
you  must  trouble  me  no  longer  in  this  manner.  I  am,  just  now, 
in  the  worst  possible  mood  to  bear  with  the  best  friend  under  the 
sun." 

"Oh,  Edward  Conway,  and  this  too  ! — this,  after  your  prom 
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ise  !  Do  you  remember  your  promise  to  me,  by  the  poplar 
spring,  that  hour  of  my  shame  ? — that  awful  hour  !  Oh  !  what 
was  that  promise,  Edward  Conway  1  Speak,  Edward  Conway  ! 
Repeat  that  promise,  and  confess  I  was  not  all  guilty.  No,  no ! 
I  was  only  all  credulous !  You  beguiled  me  with  a  promise — 
with  an  oath — a  solemn  oath  before  Heaven — did  you  not? — 
that  I  should  be  your  wife.  Till  then,  at  least,  I  was  not 
guilty!" 

"  Did  I  really  make  such  a  promise  to  you — eh  1"  he  asked 
with  a  scornful  aflFectation  of  indifference. 

"  Surely,  you  will  not  deny  that  you  did  1"  she  exclaimed, 
with  an  earnestness  which  was  full  of  amazement. 

"  Well,  I  scarcely  remember.  But  it  matters  not  much,  Mary 
Clarkson.  You  were  a  fool  for  believing.  How  could  you  sup- 
pose tliat  I  would  marry  you  ?  Ha  !  Is  it  so  customary  foi 
pride  and  poverty  to  unite  on  the  Congaree  that  you  should  be- 
lieve 1  Is  it  customary  for  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est families  to  wed  with  the  child  of  one  of  the  poorest  ?  Why, 
you  should  have  known  by  the  promise  itself  that  I  was  amu- 
sing myself  with  your  credulity — that  my  only  object  was  to 
beguile  you — to  win  you  on  my  own  terms — not  to  wear  you! 
I  simply  stooped  for  conquest,  Mary  Clarkson,  and  you  were 
willing  to  believe  any  lie  for  the  same  object.  It  was  your 
vanity  that  beguiled  you,  Mary  Clarkson,  and  not  my  words. 
You  wished  to  be  a  fine  lady,  and  you  are " 

"  Oh,  do  not  stop.  Speak  it  all  out.  Give  to  my  folly  and 
my  sin  their  true  name.  I  can  bear  to  hear  it  now  without 
shrinking,  for  my  own  thoughts  have  already  spoken  to  my 
heart  the  foul  and  fearful  truth.  I  am,  indeed,  loathsome  to 
myself,  and  would  not  care  to  live  but  that  I  fear  to  die.  "Tis 
not  the  love  of  life  that  makes  me  turn  in  fear  from  the  dagger 
which  you  offer.  This,  Edward  Morton — 'tis  this  which  brings 
me  to  you  now.  I  do  not  seek  you  for  guidance  or  for  counsel 
— no,  no! — no  such  folly  moves  me  now.  I  come  to  you  for 
protection — for  safety — for  security  from  sudden  death^from 
the  judge — from  the  avenger  I  He  is  pursuing  us — I  have  seen 
him!" — and,  as  she  spoke  these  almost  incoherent  word^,  her 
«ye  looked  wildly  among  the  thick  woods  around,  with  a  glance 
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full  of  apprehension,  as  if  the  dangei-  she  spoke  of  was  in  reality 
at  hand.  Surprise  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  features  of  her 
callous  paramour. 

"  He  !  Of  whom  speak  you,  child  ?  Who  is  it  you  fear  ?"—• 
and  his  glance  followed  the  wild  direction  of  her  eyes. 

"  My  father  !  —  Jacoh  Clarkson  !  He  is  in  search  of  me — of 
you  !  And  oh  !  Edward  Conway,  I  know  him  so  well,  that  I 
tell  you  it  will  not  be  your  high  connections  and  aristocratic 
birth  that  will  save  you  on  the  Congaree  from  a  poor  man's 
rifle,  though  these  may  make  it  a  trifling  thing  for  you  to  min  a 
poor  man's  child.  He  is  even  now  in  search  of  us — I  have  seen 
him !  I  have  seen  the  object  of  his  whole  soul  in  his  eye,  as  I 
have  seen  it  a  hundred  times  before.  He  will  kill  you — he  will 
kill  us  both,  Edward  Conway,  but  he  will  have  revenge !" 

"  Pshaw,  girl !  You  are  very  foolish.  How  can  your  father 
find  us  out  1  How  approach  us  1  The  thought  is  folly.  As  an 
individual  he  can  only  approach  us  by  coming  into  the  line  of 
our  sentinels ;  these  disai-m  him,  and  he  then  might  look  upon 
us,  in  each  other's  arms,  without  being  able  to  do  us  any  injury." 

"  Do  not  speak  so,  Edward,  for  God's  sake  ! — in  each  other'' 
arms  no  longer — no  more  !" — and  a  sort  of  shivering  horror 
passed  over  her  frame  as  she  spoke  these  words. 

"  As  you  please  !"  muttered  the  outlaw,  with  an  air  and  smile 
of  scornful  indifference.     The  girl  proceeded — 

"  But,  even  without  weapons,  the  sight  of  my  father — the 
look  of  his  eyes  upon  mine — would  kill  me— would  be  worse 
than  any  sort  of  death  !  Oh,  God  !  let  me  never  see  him  more  ! 
Let  him  never  see  me — the  child  that  has  lost  him,  lost  herself, 
and.  is  bringing  his  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

"  Mary  Clarkson,  who  do  you  think  to  cheat  with  all  this  hy- 
pocrisy of  sentiment  ?  Don't  I  know  that  all  those  fine  words 
and  phrases  are  picked  out  of  books.  This  talk  is  too  customary 
to  be  true." 

"  They  may  be  ! — they  were  books,  Edward  Conway,  which 
you  brought  me,  and  which  I  loved  to  read  for  your  sake. 
41as  !  I  did  not  follow  their  lessons." 

"  Enough  of  this  stuff,  and  now  to  the  common  sense  of  thk 
business.     You  have  seen  your  father,  you  say ;  where  1" 
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"  On  the  Wateree  ;  the  day  before  jon  came  back  from  your 
brother  in  the  swamp  !" 

"Brother  me  no  brothers!"  exclaimed  the  outlaw  fiercely ; 
"and  look  you,  girl,  have  I  not  told  you  a  thousand  times  that 
I  wish  not  to  be  called  Conway.  Call  me  Morton,  Cvmningham, 
John  Stuart,  or  the  devil — or  any  of  the  hundred  names  by 
which  my  enemies  distinguish  me  and  denominate  my  deeds ; 
but  call  me  not  by  the  name  of  Conway.  I,  too,  have  some- 
thing filial  in  my  nature  ;  and  if  you  wish  not  to  see  the  father 
you  have  offended,  perhaps  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would 
not  hear  the  name  of  mine.  Let  that  dutiful  reason  content  yon 
— it  may  be  that  I  have  others ;  but  these  we  will  forbear  for 
the  present.  What  of  Jacob  Clarkson,  when  you  saw  him  1 
Where  was  he? — how  employed? — and  where  were  you,  and 
who  with  you  1" 

"  Oh,  God  !  I  was  fearfully  nigh  to  him,  and  he  saw  me  !  — 
He  fixed  his  keen,  cold,  deathly  eye  upon  me,  and  I  thought  I 
should  have  sunk  under  it.  I  thought  he  knew  me ;  but  how 
could  he  in  such  a  guise  as  this,  and  looking,  as  I  do,  pale,  with- 
ered, and  broken  down  with  sin  and  suffering.'' 

"  Pshaw  !     Where  was  all  this  1" 

"  At  Isaac's  tavern.  There  was  none  there  beside  myself  and 
Isaac.  He  came  in  and  asked  for  a  calabash  of  water.  He 
would  drink  nothing,  though  Muggs  kindly  offered  him,  but  he 
would  not.  He  looked  at  me  only  for  an  instant ;  but  it  seemed 
to  me,  in  that  instant,  that  he  looked  through  and  through  my 
soul.  He  said  nothing  to  me,  and  hardly  anything  to  Isaac; — 
though  he  asked  him  several  questions  ;  and  when  he  drank  the 
water,  and  rested  for  a  little  while,  he  went  away.  But,  while 
he  stayed,  I  thought  I  should  have  died.  I  could  have  buried 
myself  in  the  earth  to  escape  his  sight ;  and  yet  how  I  longed 
to  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  beg  for  mercy !  Could  I  have 
done  that,  I  think  I  should  have  been  happy.  I  should  have 
been  willing  then  to  die.  But  I  dared  not.  He  hadn't  a  human 
look — he  didn't  seem  to  feel ; — and  I  feared  that  he  might  kill 
me  without  hearkening  to  my  prayer." 

"  Muggs  should  have  told  me  of  this,"  said  the  other,  musingly. 
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"  He  must  have  forgot  it,  on  account  of  the  uproar  and  great 
confusion  afterward." 

"  That  is  no  good  reason  for  a  oool  fellow  like  him.  I  must 
see  into  it.     It  was  a  strange  omission." 

"  But  what  wUl  you  do,  Edward — where  shall  wo  fly  V 

"Fly!  where  should  we  fly — and  why?  Because  of  your 
father  ?  Have  I  not  already  told  you  that  he  can  not  approach 
us  to  do  harm ;  and,  as  for  discovering  us,  have  you  not  seen 
that  he  looked  upon  his  own  child  withoxit  knowing  her ;  and 
I'm  sure  he  can  never  recollect  me  as  the  man  who  once  helped 
him  to  provide  for  the  only  undutiful  child  he  had." 

"  Spare  me !  Be  not  so  cruel  in  your  words,  Edward,  for,  of 
a  truth,  though  I  may  escape  the  vengeance  of  my  father,  I  feel 
certain  that  I  have  not  long — not  very  long — to  live." 

"  Nor  I,  Mary ;  so,  while  life  lasts,  let  us  be  up  and  doing  !" 
was  the  cold-blooded  reply,  as,  starting  to  his  feet,  as  if  with  the 
desire  to  avoid  further  conference  on  an  annoying  subject,  he 
prepared  to  leave  the  spot  where  it  had  taken  place. 

Her  lips  moved,  but  she  spoke  not.  Her  hands  were  clasped, 
but  the  entreaty  which  they  expressed  was  lost  equally  upon 
his  eyes  and  heart ;  and  if  she  meant  to  pray  to  him  for  a  fur- 
ther hearing,  her  desire  was  unexpressed  in  any  stronger  form. 
By  him  it  remained  unnoticed.  Was  it  unnoticed  by  the  over- 
looking and  observant  God! — for,  to  him,  when  the  other  had 
gone  from  sight  and  hearing,  were  her  prayers  then  ofiered, 
with,  seemingly,  all  the  sincerity  of  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
spirit. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

tL  GLIMPSE  OF  BRIER   PARK  :   THE    OATH   OF  THE   BLACK    RIDERS, 

By  evening  of  the  same  clay,  the  scouts  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  their  reports  were  such  as  to  determine  the  captain 
of  the  Black  Eiders  to  cross  the  Cougaree  and  jjursue  his  ob- 
jects, whatever  they  might  he,  along  its  southern  banks.  Suf- 
ficient time  for  rest  had  been  allotted  to  his  troop.  He  believed 
they  had  employed  it  as  assigned;  little  dreaming  how  busy 
some  of  them  had  been,  in  the  concoction  of  schemes,  which,  if 
in  character  not  uiJike  his  own,  were  scarcely  such  as  were 
congenial  with  his  authority  or  his  desires.  But  these  are  mat- 
ters for  the  future. 

Though  resolved  on  crossing  the  river,  yet,  as  the  chosen 
erry  lay  several  miles  below,  it  became  necessary  to  sound  to 
Borse ;  and,  about  dusk,  the  troop  was  again  put  in  motion,  and 
continued  on  their  route  till  midnight. 

They  had  compassed  but  a  moderate  distance  in  this  space  of 
time,  moving  as  they  did  with  great  precaution  ;  slowly  of  course, 
as  was  necessary  while  traversing  a  country  supposed  to  be  in 
the  full  possession  of  an  enemy,  and  over  roads,  which,  in  those 
days,  were  neither  very  distinct,  nor  faii-ly  open,  nor  in  the  best 
condition.  They  reached  the  ferry,  but  halted  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night  without  making  any  effort  to  cross. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  Mary  Clarkson,  still  seemingly  a  boy, 
was  one  of  the  first,  stealing  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  to 
remark  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  prospect  which  on  every  side 
opened  upon  her  eye.  The  encampment  of  the  Black  Riders 
had  been  made  along  the  river  bluft',  but  suflSciently  removed 
from  its  edge  to  yield  the  requisite  degree  of  woodland  shelter. 
The  spot  chosen  for  the  purpose  was  a  ridge  unusually  elevated 
for  that  portion  of  the  stream,  which  is  commonly  skirted  by  an 
alluvial  bottom  of  the  richest  swamp  undergrowth.     This,  on 
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either  Land,  lay  below,  while  the  river,  winding  upon  its  way  in 
the  foreground,  was  as  meek  and  placid  as  if  it  never  knew 
obstacle  or  interruption. 

Yet,  but  a  few  miles  above,  how  constant  had  been  its  stiife 
with  the  rocks — how  unceasing  its  warring  clamors.  But  a  few 
of  these  obstructions,  and  these  were  obstractions  in  appearance 
only,  occurred  immediately  at  the  point  before  us ;  and  these, 
borne  down  by  the  violence  of  the  conflict  earned  on  above, 
might  seem  rather  the  trophies  of  its  own  triumph,  which  the 
river  brought  away  with  it  in  its  downward  progress — serving 
rather  to  overcome  the  monotony  of  its  surface,  and  increase  the 
picturesque  of  its  prospect,  than  as  offering  any  new  obstacle, 
or  as  provoking  to  any  farther  strife.  Its  waters  broke  with  a 
gentle  violence  on  their  rugged  tops,  and  passed  over  and  around 
them  with  a  slight  murmur,  which  was  quite  as  clearly  a  mur- 
mur of  merriment  as  one  of  annoyance. 

Around,  the  foliage  grew  still  in  primitive  simplicity.  There, 
the  long-leafed  pine,  itself  the  evidence  of  a  forest  undishonored 
by  the  axe,  reared  its  lofty  brow,  soaring  and  stooping,  a  giant 
surveying  his  domain.  About  him,  not  inferior  in  pride  and  ma- 
jesty, though  perhaps  inferior  in  height,  were  a  numerous  growth 
of  oaks,  of  all  the  varieties  common  to  the  region; — tributary, 
as  beauty  still  must  ever  be  to  strength,  were  the  rich  and  vari- 
ous hues  of  the  bay,  the  poplar,  the  dogwood,  and  the  red  bud 
of  the  sassafras — all  growing  and  blooming  in  a  profligate  luxu- 
riance, unappreciated  and  unemployed,  as  if  the  tastes  of  the 
Deity,  quite  as  active  as  his  benevolence,  found  their  own  suf- 
ficient exercise  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  treasure,  though 
man  himself  were  never  to  be  created  for  its  future  enjoyment. 

But  beyond  lay  a  prospect  in  which  art,  though  co-operating  with 
nature  to  the  same  end,  had  proved  herself  a  dangerous  rival. 
Stretching  across  the  stream,  the  eye  took  in,  at  a  glance,  the  terri- 
tory of  one  of  those  proud  baronial  privileges  of  Carolina — the  seat 
of  one  of  her  short-lived  nobility — broad  fields,  smooth-shaven 
lawns,  green  meadows  melting  away  into  the  embrace  of  the  brown 
woods — fair  gardens — moss-covered  and  solemn  groves;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all,  and  over  all — standing  upon  the  crown  of  a  gently 
sloping  hill,  one  of  those  stern,  strong,  frowning  fabrics  of  the  olden 
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time,  wbich  our  ancestors  devised  to  answer  the  threefold  pur- 
poses of  the  dwelhng,  the  chapel,  and  the  castle  for  defence. 

There,  when  the  courage  of  the  frontier-men  first  broke 
ground,  and  took  possession,  among  the  wild  and  warlike  hunt- 
ers of  the  Santee,  the  Congaree,  and  the  Saluda,  did  the  gallant 
General  Middleton  plant  his  towers,  amidst  a  region  of  great 
perils,  but  of  great  natural  beauty.  With  fearless  soul,  he  united 
an  exquisite  taste,  and  for  its  indulgence  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  remote  wilderness  to  which  he 
went.  Perhaps,  too,  the  picturesque  of  the  scenery  was  height- 
ened to  his  mind  by  the  dangers  which  were  supposed  to  envi- 
ron it ;  and  the  forest  whose  frowning  shades  discouraged  most 
others,  did  not  lose  any  of  its  attractions  in  his  sight,  because  it 
sometimes  tasked  him  to  defend  his  possessions  by  the  strong 
arm  and  the  ready  weapon.  The  bear  disputed  with  him  the 
possession  of  the  honey-tree ;  and  the  red  man,  starting  up,  at 
evening,  from  the  thicket,  not  unfrequently  roused  him  with  his 
fe3ii!fi}l  halloo,  to  betake  himself  to  those  defences,  wliich  made 
his  habitation  a  fortress  no  less  than  a  dwelling. 

But  these,  which  are  difficulties  to  the  slothful,  and  terrors  to 
the  timid,  gave  a  zest  to  adventure,  which  sweetens  enterprise 
in  the  estimation  of  the  brave  ;  and  it  did  not  lessen  the  value 
of  Brier  Park  to  its  first  proprietor  because  he  was  sometimes 
di'iyen  to  stand  a  siege  from  the  red  men  of  the  Congaree. 

But  the  red  men  disappeared,  and  with  them  the  daring  ad- 
venturer who  planted  his  stakes,  among  the  first,  in  the  bosom 
of  their  wild  possessions.  He,  too,  followed  thom  at  the  ap- 
pointed season ;  and  his  proud  old  domains  fell  into  the  hands 
of  gentler  proprietors.  Under  the  countenance  of  her  venerable 
grandmother.  Flora  Middleton — traly  a  rose  in  the  wilderness 
— blossomed  almost  alone ;  at  a  time  when  the  region  in  which 
the  barony  stood,  was  covered  with  worse  savages  than  even  the 
Congarees  had  been  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  license. 

But  the  besom  of  war — which  swept  the  country  as  with 
flame  and  sword — had  paused  in  its  ravages  at  this  venerated 
threshold.  With  whig  and  tory  alike,  the  name  of  old  General 
Middleton,  the  patriarch  of  the  Congaree  country,  was  held 
equally  sacred; — and  the  lovely  granddaughter  who  inherited 
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his  wealth,  though  celebrated  equally  as  a  belle  and  a  rebel, 
was  suffered  to  hold  her  estates  and  opinions  without  paying 
those  heavy  penalties  which,  in  those  days,  the  possession  of 
either  was  very  likely  to  incur. 

Some  trifling  exceptions  to  this  general  condition  of  indul- 
gence might  occasionally  take  place.  Sometimes  a  marauding 
party  trespassed  upon  the  hen-roost,  or  made  a  bolder  foray  into 
the  cattle-yard  and  storehouses ;  but  these  petty  depredations 
sunk  out  of  sight  in  comparison  with  the  general  state  of  inse- 
curity and  robbery  which  prevailed  everywhere  else. 

The  more  serious  annoyances  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Brier  Park  were  subject,  arose  from^  the  involuntary  hospitality 
which  they  were  compelled  to  exercise  toward  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  Flora  Middleton  had  been  forced  to  receive  with 
courtesy  the  "  amiable"  Cornwallis,  and  the  brutal  Ferguson ; 
and  to  listen  with  complacency  to  words  of  softened  courtesy 
and  compliment  from  lips  which  had  just  before  commanded 
to  the  halter  a  score  of  her  countrymen,  innocent  of  all  offence, 
except  that  of  defending,  with  the  spirit  of  manhood  and  filial 
love,  the  soil  which  gave  them  birth.  The  equally  sanguinary 
and  even  more  stern  Eawdon — the  savage  Tarleton,  and  the 
fierce  and  malignant  Cunningham,  had  also  been  her  uninvited 
guests,  to  whom  she  had  done  the  honors  of  the  house  with  the 
grace  and  spirit  natural  to  her  name  and  education,  but  never  at 
the  expense  of  her  patriotism. 

"My  fair  i6e,  Flora,"  was  the  phrase  with  which — with  un- 
accustomed urbanity  of  temper.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  wont  to 
acknowledge,  but  never  to  resent,  in  any  other  way — the  bold- 
ness of  her  spoken  sentiments.  These  she  declared  with  equal 
modesty  and  firmness,  whenever  their  expression  became  neces- 
sary ;  and,  keen  as  might  be  her  sarcasm,  it  bore  with  it  its  own 
antidote,  in  the  quiet,  subdued,  ladyUke  tone  in  which  it  was  ut- 
tered, and  the  courteous  manner  which  accompanied  it.  Grace 
and  beauty  may  violate  many  laws  with  impunity,  and  praise, 
not  punishment,  will  still  follow  the  offender. 

Such  was  the  happy  fortune  of  Flora  Middleton — one  of  those 
youthful  beauties  of  Carolina,  whose  wit,  whose  sentiment,  pride 
and  patriotism,  acknowledged  equally  by  friend  and  foe,  exer- 
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cieed  a  wondrous  influence  over  the  events  of  the  war,  which  5s 
yet  to  be  put  on  record  in  a  becoming  manner. 

The  poor  outcast,  Mary  Clarkson — a  beauty,  also,  at  one 
time,  i  her  rustic  sphere,  and  one  whose  sensibilities  bad  been 
unhappily  heightened  by  the  very  arts  employed  by  her  sedu- 
cer to  effect  her  i-uin — gazed,  with  a  mournful  sentiment  of  sat- 
isfaction, at  the  sweet  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene.  Al- 
ready was  she  beginning  to  lose  herself  in  that  dreamy  languor 
of  thought  which  hope  itself  suggests  to  the  unhappy  as  a 
means  to  escape  from  wo,  when  she  found  her  reckless  betrayer 
suddenly  standing  by  her  side. 

"Ha,  Mary,  you  are  on  the  look-out,  I  see — you  have  a 
taste,  I  know.  What  think  you  of  the  plantations  opposite  1 
See  how  beautifully  the  lawn  slopes  up  from  the  river  to  the 
foot  of  the  old  castle,  a  glimpse  of  whose  gloomy,  frowning  vis- 
age, meets  your  eye  through  that  noble  grove  of  water  oaks 
that  link  their  arms  across  the  passage  and  conceal  two  thirds — 
no  less — of  the  huge  fabric  to  which  they  lead.  There  now,  to 
the  right,  what  a  splendid  field  of  com — what  an  ocean  of  green 
leaves.  On  the  left  do  you  see  a  clump  of  oaks  and  sycamores 
— there,  to  itself,  away — a  close,  dense  clump,  on  a  little  hil- 
lock, itself  a  sort  of  emerald  in  the  clearing  around  it.  There 
stands  the  vault — the  tomb  of  the  Middleton  family.  Old  Mid- 
dleton  himself  sleeps  there,  if  he  can  be  said  to  sleep  at  all ;  for 
they  tell  strange  stories  of  his  nightly  rambles  after  wolves  and 
copper-skins.  You  may  see  a  small  gray  spot,  like  a  chink  of 
light,  peeping  out  of  the  grove — that  is  the  tomb.  It  is  a  huge, 
square  apartment — I  have  been  in  it  more  than  once  —  partly 
beneath  and  partly  above  the  ground.  It  has  hid  many  more 
living  than  it  will  ever  hold  dead  men.  I  owe  it  thanks  for 
more  than  one  concealment  myself." 

"  You  ?" 

"  Yes  !  I  have  had  a  very  comfortable  night's  rest  in  it,  all 
things  considered ;  and  the  probability  is  not  small  that  we  shall 
take  our  sleep  in  it  to-night.     How  like  you  the  prospect  1" 

The  girl  shuddered.  He  did  not  care  for  any  other  answer, 
but  proceeded. 

"  In  that  old  cage  of  Middleton  there  is  a  bird  of  sweetest 
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Bong,  whom  I  would  set  free.  Do  you  guess  what  I  mean, 
Mary  V 

The  girl  confessed  her  ignorance. 

"  Tou  are  dull,  Mary,  but  you  shall  grow  wiser  before  long. 
Enough  for  the  present.  We  must  set  the  troop  in  motion.  A 
short  mile  below  and  we  find  our  crossing  place,  and  then  — 
hark  you,  Mary,  you  must  keep  a  good  look-out  to-night.  If 
there  was  mischief  yesterday,  it  is  not  yet  cured.  There  is  more 
to-day.     I  shall  expect  you  to  watch  to-night,  while  I  prey'' 

He  chuckled  at  the  passing  attempt  at  a  sort  of  wit,  in  which, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  often  indulge,  and  the  point  of 
which  his  companion  did  not  perceive  ;  then  continued  — 

"  Perhaps  it  should  be  '  prowl'  rather  than  watch.  Though, 
to  prowl  well  re(juires  the  best  of  watching.  You  must  do  both. 
You^owZ  while  \ prey — do  you  understand?" 

He  had  given  a  new  form  to  his  phrase,  by  which  he  made 
his  humor  obvious ;  and,  satisfied  with  this,  he  proceeded  more 
seriously — 

"  Give  up  your  dumps,  girl.  It  will  not  be  the  wotse  for 
you  that  things  turn  out  to  please  me.  These  rascals  must 
be  watched,  and  I  can  now  trust  none  to  watch  them  but  your- 
self." 

At  this  confession,  her  reproachful,  eyes  were  turned  full  and 
keenly  upon  him.  He  had'  betrayed  the  trust  of  the  only  being 
in  whom  he  could  place  his  own.  What  a  commentary  on  his 
crime,  on  his  cruel  indifference  to  the  victim  of  it !  He  saw  in 
her  eyes  the  meaning  which  her  lips  did  not  declare. 

"  Yes,  it  is  even  so,"  he  said ;  "  and  women  were  made  for 
this,  and  they  must  expect  it.  Born  to  be  dependants,  it  is 
enough  that  we  employ  you;  and  if  your  expectations  were 
fewer  and  humbler,  your  chance  for  happiness  would  be  far 
greater.  Content  yourself  now  with  the  conviction  that  you 
have  a  share  in  my  favor,  and  all  will,  go  well  with  you.  The 
regards  of  a  man  are  not  to  be  contracted  to  the  frail  and  un- 
satisfying compass  of  one  girl's  heart ;  unless,  indeed,  as  you  all 
seem  to  fancy,  that  love  is  the  sole  business  of  a  long  life.  Love 
is  very  well  for  boys  and  girls,  but  it  furnishes  neither  the  food 
nor  the  exercise  for  manhood.     If  you  expect  it,  you  live  in 

8* 
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vain.  Your  food  must  be  the  memories  of  your  former  luxuries, 
Let  it  satisfy  you,  Mary,  that  I  loved  you  once." 

"Never,  Edward — you  never  loved  me;  not  even  when  my 
confidence  in  your  love  lost  me  the  love  of  all  other  persons, 
This  knowledge  1  have  learned  by  knowing  how  I  have  myself 
loved,  and  hy  comparing  my  feelings  with  the  signs  of  love  in 
you.  In  learning  to  know  how  little  I  have  been  loved,  I  made 
the  discovery  of  your  utter  incapacity  to  love." 

"  And  why,  pray  you  V  he  demanded,  with  some  pique  ;  but 
the  girl  did  not  answer.  He .  saw  her  reluctance,  and  framed 
another  question. 

"  And  why,  then,  after  this  discovery,  do  you  still  love  me, 
and  cling  to  mo,  and  complain  of  me  ?" 

"  Alas  !  I  know  not  why  I  love  you.  1  hat,  indeed,  is  beyond 
me  to  leam.  I  have  sought  to  know — I  have  tried  to  think — 
I  have  asked,  but  in  vain,  of  my  own  mind  and  heart  I  eling 
to  you  because  I  can  cling  nowhere  else ;  and  you  have  yourself 
said  that  a  woman  is  a  dependant — she  must  cling  somewhere  ! 
The  vine  clings  to  the  tree  though  it  knows  that  all  its  heart  is 
rotten.  As  for  complaint,  God  knows  I  do  not  come  to  make  it 
— I  do  not  wish,  but  I  can  not  help  it.  I  weep  and  moan  from 
weakness  only,  I  believe,  and  I  shall  soon  be  done  moaning." 

"  Enough — I  see  which  way  you  tend  now.  You  are  foolish, 
Mary  Clarkson,  and  war  with  your  own  peace.  Can  you  never 
be  reconciled  to  what  is  inevitable — what  you  can  no  longer 
avoid?  Make  the  best  of  your  condition — what  is  done  can't 
be  amended ;  and  the  sooner  you  show  me  that  you  can  yield 
yourself  to  your  fate  with  some  grace,  the  more  certain  and  soon 
will  be  the  grace  bestowed  in  turn.  You  are  useful  to  me,  Mary ; 
and  as  women  are  u.seful  to  men — grown  men,  mark  me — so  do 
they  value  them.  When  I  say  'useful,'  remember  the  word  is 
a  comprehensive  one.  You  may  be  useful  in  love,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  fortiuie,  revenge,  ambition,  hope,  enterprise — a  thou- 
sand things  and  objects,  in  which  exercise  will  elevate  equally 
youi'  character  and  condition.  Enough,  now.  You  must  show 
your  usefulness  to-night.  I  go  on  a  business  of  peril,  and  I 
must  go  alone.  But  I  will  take  you  with  me  a  part  of  the  way, 
and  out  of  sight  o^  the  encampment.     To  the  encampment  you 
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must  return,  however,  and  with  such  precaution  as  to  keep  un- 
seen. I  need  not  counsel  you  any  further — your  talents  clearly 
lie  that  way.  Love  is  a  sorry  business — a  sort  of  sickness — 
perhaps  the  natural  complaint  of  overgrown  babies  of  both  sexes, 
who  should  be  dosed  with  caudle  and  put  to  bed  as  soon  after 
as  possible.     Do  you  hear,  child  1     Do  you  understand  1" 

Thus  substantially  ended  this  conference — the  singular  terms 
of  which,  and  the  relation  between  the  parties,  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  remembering  that  sad  condition  of  dependence  in 
which  the  unhappy  girl  stood  to  her  betrayer.  She  was  hope- 
less of  any  change  of  fortune — she  knew  not  where  to  turn — 
she  now  had  no  other  objects  to  which  she  might  presume  to 
cling.  She  remembered  the  humbler  love  of  John  Bannister 
with  a  sigh — the  roof  and  the  affections  of  her  father  with  a 
thriU,  which  carried  a  cold  horror  through  all  her  veins.  A 
natural  instinct  turned  her  to  the  only  one  upon  whom  she  had 
any  claim — a  claim  still  indisputable,  though  it  might  be  scorned 
or  denied  by  him ;  and,  without  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
his  arguments,  she  was  willing,  as  he  req^uired,  to  be  useful,  that 
she  might  not  be  forgotten. 

While  the  troop  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  it  was  joined, 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody  and  the  chagrin  of  its  commander, 
by  the  refractory  lieutenant,  Stockton. 

He  related  the  events  which  occurred  to  him  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  the  truth.  According  to  his  version  of  the  story, 
the  guard  to  whom  he  had  been  intrusted  was  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  beaten,  and  probably  slain — he  himself  season- 
ably escaping  to  tell  the  story.  It  was  fancied  by  himself  and 
friends  that  his  narrow  escape  and  voluntary  return  to  his  duty 
would  lessen  his  offence  in  the  eye  of  the  chief,  and  probably 
relieve  him  from  all  the  consequences  threatened  in  his  recent 
arrest. 

But  the  latter  was  too,  jealous  of  the  disaffection  prevaihng 
among  his  men,  and  too  confident  in  the  beneficial  influence  of 
stei:nness  among  inferiors,  to  relax  the  measure  of  a  hair  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority.  He  at  once  committed  the  traitor  a 
close  prisoner,  to  the  care  of  two  of  his  most  tnisty  adherents ; 
and  resolutely  rejected  the  applications  offered  in  his  behalf  by 
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some  of  the  temporizers — a  class  of  persons  of  whom  the  Elack 
Riders,  like  every  other  human  community,  had  a  fair  propor- 
tion. 

The  river  was  crossed  a  few  miles  below  the  Middleton  Bar- 
ony. A  deep  thicket  in  the  forest,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  river 
swamp,  was  chosen  for  their  bivouac ;  and  there,  closely  con- 
cealed from  casual  observation,  the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders, 
with  his  dark  banditti,  awaited  tUl  the  approach  of  night,  in  a 
condition  of  becoming  quiet.  He  then  prepared  to  go  forth, 
alone,  on  his  expedition  to  the  barony ;  and  it  was  with  some 
surprise,  though  without  suspicion  of  the  cause,  that  Mary  Clark- 
son  perceived,  on  his  setting  out,  that  he  had  discarded  all  his 
customary  disguises,  and  had  really  been  paying  some  little  un- 
usual attention  to  the  arts  of  the  toilet.  The  black  and  savage 
beard  and  whiskers,  as  worn  by  the  troopers  generally — a 
massive  specimen  of  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Supple 
Jack  on  a  previous  occasion — had  disappeared  from  his  face; 
his  sable  uniform  had  given  place  to  a  well-fitting  suit  of  becom- 
ing blue ;  and,  of  the  costume  of  the  troop,  nothing  remained 
but  the  dark  belt  which  encircled  his  waist. 

Mary  Clarkson  was  not  naturally  a  suspicious  person,  nor  of  a 
jealous  temper ;  and  the  first  observation  which  noticed  these 
changes  occasioned  not  even  a  surmise  in  relation  to  their  ob- 
ject. She  obeyed  his  intimation  to  follow  him  as  he  prepai-ed 
to  take  his  departure ;  and,  availing  herself  of  the  momentary 
diversion  of  such  of  the  band  as  were  about  her  at  the  moment, 
she  stole  away  and  joined  him  at  a  little  distance  from  the  camp, 
where  she  received  his  instructions  as  to  the  game  which  he 
required  her  to  play. 

The  quiet  in  which  Morton  had  left  his  followers  did  not  long 
continue  after  his  departure.  The  insubordinates  availed  them- 
selves of  his  absence  to  try  their  strength  in  a  bolder  measure 
than  they  had  before  attempted ;  and  a  body  of  them,  rising 
tumultuously,  i-ushed  upon  the  guard  to  whom  Stockton  had 
been  given  in  charge,  and,  overawing  all  opposition  by  their 
superior  numbers,  forcibly  rescued  him  from  his  bonds. 

Ensign  Darcy  was  the  leader  of  tliis  party.  He  had  found  it 
no  diffi  lulty  to  unite  them  in  a  measure  which  they  boldly  a» 
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sumed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  levelled  at  a  species  of  tyranny 
to  wMch  they  ought  never  to  submit.  Disaffection  had  spread 
much  further  among  his  troop  than  Edward  Morton  imagimtd. 
Disasters  had  made  them  forgetful  of  ancient  ties,  as  well  as 
previous  successes.  Recently,  their  spoils  had  been  few  and 
inconsiderable,  their  toils  constant  and  severe,  and  their  dangers 
great.  This  state  of  things  inclined  them  all,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  be 'dissatisfied;  and  nothing  is  so  easy  to  vulgar 
minds,  as  to  ascribe  to  the  power  which  governs,  all  the  evils 
which  afflict  them. 

The  leaders  of  the  meeting  availed  themselves  of  this  natural 
tendency  with  considerable  art.  The  more  ignorant  and  unthink- 
ing were  taught  to  believe  that  their  chief  had  mismanaged  in  a 
dozen  instances,  where  a  different  course  of  conduct  would  have 
burdened  them  with  spoils.  He  had  operated  on  the  Wateree 
and  Santee,  when  the  Oongaree  and  the  Saluda  offered  the  best 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  practices. 

That  "frail  masquer,"  to  whom  the  cold-blooded  Morton  had 
given  in  charge  the  whole  espionage  which  he  now  kept  upon 
his  troop,  came  upon  theu'  place  of  secret  consultation  at  a  mo- 
ment auspicious  enough  for  the  .objects  of  her  watch.  They  had 
assembled — that  is,  such  of  the  band  (and  this  involved  a  ma- 
jority) as  were  disposed  to  rebel  against  their  present  leader — 
in  a  little  green  dell,  beside  a  rivulet  which  passed  from  the 
highlands  of  the  forest  into  the  swamp.  Here  they  had  kmdled 
a  small  fire,  enough  to  give  light  to  their  dehberations ;  had 
Ughted  their  pipes,  and,  from  their  canteens,  were  seasoning 
their  deliberations  with  the  requisite  degree  and  kind  of  spirit. 
With  that  carelessness  of  all  precautions  which  is  apt  to  follow 
any  decisive  departure  from  the  usual  restraints  of  authority, 
they  had  neglected  to  place  sentries  around  their  place  of  con- 
ference, who  might  report  the  approach  of  any  hostUe  footstep  ; 
or,  if  these  had  been  placed  at  the  beginning,  they  had  been 
beguUed  by  the  temptations  of  the  debate  and  the  drink  to  leave 
their  stations,  and  take  their  seats  along  with  their  comrades. 

Mary  Clarkson  was  thus  enabled  to  steal  within  easy  hearing 
of  all  their  deliberations.  Stockton,  with  exemplary  forbearance 
and  a  res«  rve  that  was  meant  to  be  dignified,  did  not  take  much 
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part  in  the  proceediugs.  Ensign  Darcy,  however,  was  faithful 
to  his  old  professions,  and  was  the  principal  speaker.  He  it  was 
who  could  best  declare  what,  in  particular,  had  been  the  oipis- 
sions  of  the  chief;  and  by  what  mistakes  he  had  led  the  troop 
from  point  to  point,  giving  them  no  rest,  little  food,  and  haras- 
sing tliem  with  constant  dangers  and  alarms. 

The  extent  of  his  infoi-mation  surprised  the  faithful  listener, 
and  informed  her  also  of  some  matters  which  she  certainly  did 
not  expect  to  hear. 

Darcy  was  supported  chiefly  by  the  huge  fellow  already 
known  by  the  name  of  Barton — the  same  person  who  had  led 
the  insubordinates  in  Muggs'  cabin,  when  Edward  Morton,  at 
the  last  moment,  sprang  iJp  to  the  rescue  of  his  kinsman.  This 
ruffian,  whose  violence  then  had  offered  opposition  to  his  leader, 
and  could  only  be  suppressed  by  the  show  of  an  equal  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  had  never  been  entirely  satisfied  with 
himself  since  that  occasion.  He  was  one  of  those  humble- 
minded  persons  of  whom  the  world  is  so  full,  who  are  always 
asking  what  their  neighbors  think  of  them ;  and  being  a  sort  of 
braggart  and  bully,  he  was  annoyed  by  a  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing lost  some  portion  of  the  esteem  of  his  comrades  by  the 
comparatively  easy  submission  which  he  then  rendered  to  his 
leader.  This  idea  haunted  him,  and  he  burned  for  some  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  himself  in  their  wonted  regards.  Darcy  dis- 
covered this,  and  worked  upon  the  fool's  frailty  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of 
mutiny,  and  to  address  his  specious  arguments  to  those  doubtful 
persons  of  the  gang  whom  the  fox-like  properties  of  the  ensign 
would  never  have  suffered  him  directly  to  approach.  Their 
modes  of  convincing  the  rest  were  easy  enough,  since  their  ar- 
guments were  plausible,  if  not  true,  and  there  was  some  founda- 
tion for  many  of  the  objections  urged  against  their  present  com- 
mander. 

"  Here,  for  example,"  said  Darcy  ;  "  here  he  comes  to  play 
the  lover  at  Middleton  place.  He  dodges  about  the  young 
woman  when  it  suits  him ;  and  either  we  follow  him  here,  and 
hang  about  to  keep  the  rebels  from  his  skirts,  or  lie  leaves  us 
where  we  neither  hear  nor  see   anything  of  him  for  weeks. 
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Meanwhile,  we  can  do  nothing — we  dare  not  move  without 
him ;  and  if  we  do  any  creditable  thing,  what's  the  consequence  1 
Lieutenant  Stockton  there  can  tell  you.  He's  knocked  over 
like  a  bullock,  and  arrested — is  attacked  by  the  rebels,  makes 
a,  narrow  escape,  comes  back  like  a  good  soldier,  and  is  put 
under  arrest  again,  as  if  no  punishment  was  enough  for  showing 
the  spirit  of  a  man." 

"Ah,  yes,  that  wa'n't  right  of  the  captain;"  said  one  of  the 
fellows,  with  a  conclusive  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Yes,  and  all  that  jist  after  the  lieutenant  had  been  busy  for 
five  days,  through  storm  and  rain,  looking  after  him  only,"  was 
the  addition  of  another. 

^'  It's  a  God's  truth,  for  sartin,  the  captain's  a  mighty  changed 
man  now-a-days,"  said  a  third. 

"  He  ain't  the  same  person,  that's  a  cl'ar,"  was  the  conviction 
of  a  fourth  ;  and  so  on  through  the  tale. 

"  And  who's  going  to  stand  it  ?"  cried  the  fellow  Barton,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  shiveiing  the  pipe  in  his  hand  by  a  stroke 
upon  the  earth  that  startled  more  than  one  of  tlie  doubtful. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  men — there's  no  use  to  beat  about  the 
bush  when  the  thing  can  be  made  plain  to  every  men's  onder- 
standing.  Here  it  is.  We're  in  a  mighty  bad  fix  at  present, 
any  how ;  and  the  chance  is  a  great  deal  worse,  so  long  as  we 
stand  here.  Here,  the  whigs  are  quite  too  thick  for  us  to  deal 
with.  It's  either,  we  must  go  up  to  the  mountains  or  get  down 
toward  the  seaboard.  I'm  told  there's  good  picking  any  way. 
But  here  we've  mighty  nigh  cleaned  out  the  crib; — there's 
precious  little  left.  What's  to  keep  us  here,  I  can't  see ;  but 
it's  easy  to  see  what  keeps  Captain  Morton  here.  He's  after 
this  gal  of  Middleton's ;  and  he'll  stay,  and  peep,  and  dodge, 
and  come  and  go,  until  he  gits  his  own  neck  in  the  halter,  and 
may-be  our'n  too.  Now,  if  you're  of  my  mind,  we'll  leave  him 
to  his  gal  and  all  he  can  get  by  her,  and  take  horse  this  very 
night,  and  find  our  way  along  the  Saludah,  up  to  Ninety-Six. 
That's  my  notion ;  and,  as  a  beginning,  I'm  willing  to  say,  for 
^the  first,  let  Harry  Stockton  be  om-  captain  from  the  jump." 

"  Softly,  softly.  Barton,"  said  the  more  wily  Darcy ;  "  thai' 
can  hardly  be,  unless  you  mean  to  put  the  garrison  of  Ninety- 
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Six  at  defiance  also.  You'll  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  show  a 
king's  commission  for  the  lieutenant;  and  it'll  be  something 
worse  if  Ned  Morton  faces  you  just  at  the  moment  when  Bal- 
four, or  Rawdon,  or  Stuart,  or  Oruger,  has  you  under  examina- 
tion. No,  no !  There's  no  way  of  doing  the  thing,  unless  yon 
can  show  them  that  Ned  Morton's  a  dead  man  or  a  traitor.  Now, 
then,  which  shall  it  he  1" 

"  Both  !"  roared  Barton.  "  I'm  for  the  dead  man  first.  We 
can  go  in  a  body  and  see  for  ourselves  that  he's  done  up  for  this 
world,  and  we  can  go  in  the  same  body  to  Oruger  at  Ninety- 
Six  and  show  that  we  want  a  captain,  and  can't  find  a  better 
man  than  Harry  Stockton." 

"  But  he  ain't  dead,"  said  one  of  the  more  simple  of  the 
tribe. 

"Who  says  he  ain't?"  growled  the  rufiian  Barton — "when 
I  say  he  is?  He's  dead — dead  as  a  door  nail;  and  we'll 
prove  it  before  we  go  to  Oiiiger.  Do  you  suppose  I'm  going 
with  a  lie  in  my  mouth  ?  We  must  make  true  wliat  we  mean 
to  say." 

"  You're  right,  Barton,"  quietly  continued  Darcy ;  "  but  per- 
haps 'twould  be  well,  men,  to  let  you  know  some  things  more. 
Now,  you  must  know  that  Middleton  place  has  been  let  alone, 
almost  the  only  house,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Old 
Middleton  was  a  mighty  great  favorite  among  the  people  of  all 
these  parts  when  he  was  living ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis  hearing 
that,  he  gave  orders  not  to  do  any  harm  to  it  or  the  people  liv- 
ing there.  Well,  as  they  were  women  only,  and  had  neither 
father,  brother,  nor  son,  engaged  in  the  war,  there  was  no  provo- 
cation to  molest  them  ;  and  so  things  stand  there  as  quietly  as 
they  did  in  '  seventy-five.'  In  that  house,  men,  there's  more 
good  old  stamped  plate  than  you'll  find  in  half  the  country.  I 
reckon  you  may  get  barrels  of  it,  yet  not  have  room  for  all. 
Well,  there's  the  jewels  of  the  women.  It's  a  guess  of  mine 
only,  but  I  reckon  a  safe  one,  when  I  say  that  I  have  no  doubt 
you'll  find  jewels  of  Flora  Middleton  enough  to  help  every  man 
of  us  to  the  West  Indies,  and  for  six  months  after.  Now,  it's  a 
question  whether  we  let  the  captain  carry  off  this  girl  with  all 
her  jewels,  or  whether  we  come  in  for  a  share.     It's  my  notion 
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it's  that  lie's  aiming  at.  He  don't  care  a  i"ig  wliat  becomes  of  us 
if  he  can  carry  off  this  plunder,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  all  his 
doings.  I  know  he's  half  mad  after  the  girl,  and  will  have  her, 
tliough  he  takes  her  with  his  claws.  I  move  that  we  have  a 
hand  in  the  business.  It's  but  to  steal  up  to  Brier  Park,  get  round 
the  place,  sound  a  rebel  alarm,  and  give  him  a  shot  while  he's 
running.  After  that,  the  work's  easy.  We  can  then  pass  off 
upon  the  women  as  a  rebel  troop,  and  empty  the  closets  at  our 
leisure." 

The  temptations  of  this  counsel  were  exceeding  great.  It 
was  received  without  a  dissenting  voice,  though  there  were  sun- 
dry doubts,  yet  to  be  satisfied,  among  the  more  prudent  or  the 
more  timid. 

"  But  the  boy — that  strange  boy,  Henry.  He's  with  him. 
What's  to  be  done  with  him  1" 

Mary  Clarkson  had  been  a  breathless  listener  dming  the 
whole  of  this  conference.  Her  emotions  were  new  and  inde- 
scribable. Heretofore,  strange  to  say,  she  had  never  entertained 
the  idea,  for  a  single  instant,  of  Edward  Morton  loving  another 
woman.  She  had  never,  during  the  marauding  life  of  danger 
which  he  pursued,  beheld  him  in  any  situation  which  might 
awaken  her  female  fears.  Now,  the  unreserved  communication 
and  bold  assertion  of  Darcy,  awakened  a  novel  emotion  of 
pain  within  her  heart,  and  a  new  train  of  reflection  in  her  mind. 

"  T^s,  then,"  she  mused  to  herself,  as  she  recollected  the 
conversation  tliat  morning  with  her  seducer — "  this,  then,  is  the 
bird  that  he  spoke  of — the  sweet  singing-bird  in  tliat  gloomy 
castle,  which  he  dcteiTnined  to  release.  Strange  that  I  had  no 
fear,  no  thought  of  this  !  But  he  can  not  love  her — No  !  no  ! 
he  has  no  such  nature.  It  is  not  possible  for  him  to  feel  as  I 
have  felt." 

She  strove  to  listen  again,  but  she  heard  little  more.  Her 
mind  had  formed  a  vague  impression  of  his  danger,  but  it  was 
associated  with  images  equally  vague  in  form,  but  far  more  im- 
pressive in  shadow,  of  the  fair  woman  whose  beauty  and  whose 
wealth  were  like  sxipposed  to  be  potential  over  the  rugged  chief 
of  that  fierce  banditti.  She  began  to  thhik,  for  the  first  time, 
that  there  was  some  reason  in  tlie  complainings  of  the  troop 
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but  their  suggestion  to  murder  the  criminal,  revived  in  all  its 
force,  if  not  her  old  passion,  at  least  her  habitual  feeling  of 
dependence  upon  him.  The  idea  of  losing  for  ever  the  one 
who,  of  all  the  world,  she  could  now  seek,  was  one  calculated 
to  awaken  all  her  most  oppressive  fears ;  and,  with  a  strong 
effort  at  composure,  she  now  bent  all  her  attention  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  precise  means  by  which  the  outlaws  proposed,  to 
effect  their  objects.  The  farther  details  of  Darcy  enlightened 
her  on  this  head,  and  she  was  about  to  rise  from  her  lowly  posi- 
tion and  hiding-place,  and  steal  away  to  Brier  Place,  in  order 
to  awaken  Morton  to  his  danger,  when  the  inc[uiry  touching  her 
own  fate  commanded  her  attention. 

"What  of  the  boy,  Henry — what  shall  be  done  with  him? 
I'm  thinking  he's  the  one  that  reports  everything  to  the  cap- 
tain.    What  shall  we  do  with  hiin  ?" 

"  Out  his  throat,  to  be  sure.  He  is  no  use  to  any  of  us ;  and 
if  we  silence  the  captain,  we  must  do  for  him  also.  I  reckon 
they're  together  now." 

"  The  getting  rid  of  the  boy  is  a  small  matter,"  said  Darcy  ; 
"let's  settle  about  the  principal  first,  and  the  rest  is  easily  man- 
aged. We  must  set  about  this  affair  seriously — there  must  be 
no  traitors.  We  must  swear  by  knife,  bullet,  tree,  and  halter — 
the  old  oath  !  — there  must  be  blood  on  it !  Whose  blood  shall 
it  be?" 

"  Mine  !"  exclaimed  Barton,  as  he  thrust  forth  his  brawjiy  arm 
to  the  stroke,  and  drew  up  the  sleeve.  Mary  Olarkson  was  still 
too  much  of  a  woman  to  wait  and  witness  the  horrid  ceremonial 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  one  another ;  but  she  could 
hear  the  smooth,  silvery  voice  of  Darcy,  while  she  stole  away 
on  noiseless  feet,  as  he  severally  administered  the  oath,  upon  the 
gashed  arm  of  the  confederate,  to  each  of  the  conspirators. 

"  Swear  !" 

And  the  single  response  of  the  first  ruffian,  as  he  pledged 
himself,  struck  terror  to  her  heart  and  gave  fleetness  to  her 
footisteps. 

"  By  knife,  cord,  tree,  and  bullet,  I  swear  to  be  true  to  you, 
my  brothers,  in  this  business ; — if  I  fail  or  betray  you,  then  Ifet 
knife,  cord  tree,  or  bullet,  do  its  work  ! — I  swear  !" 
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The  terrible  sounds  pursued  her  as  she  fled ;  but  even  then 
she  forgot  not  wliat  she  had  heard  before,  of  that  "  sweet  sing- 
ing bird,  in  that  gloomy  cage,"  to  both  of  which  she  was  now 
approaching  with  an  equal  sentiment  of  curiosity  and  terror. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SOME  LOVE  PASSAGES  AT  BRIER  PARK. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders  pursued  his  noise- 
less way  to  the  scene  of  his  projected  operations.  Familiar  with 
the  neighborhood,  it  was  not  a  diflficult  matter  for  him  to  make 
his  progress  with  sufficient  readiness  through  the  gloomy  forests. 
The  route  had  been  often  trodden  by  him  before — often,  indeed, 
when  the  fair  Flora  Middleton  little  dreamed  of  the  proximity 
of  her  dangerous  lover — often,  when  not  a  star  in  the  sky 
smiled  in  encouragement  upon  his  purposes. 

The  stars  were  smiling  now — the  night  was  without  a  cloud, 
unless  it  were  a  few  of  those  light,  fleecy,  transparent  robes, 
which  the  rising  moon  seems  to  fling  out  from  her  person,  and 
which  float  about  her  pathway  in  tributary  beauty ;  and  she, 
herself,  the  maiden  queen,  making  her  stately  progress  through 
her  worshipping  dominions,  rose  with  serene  aspect  and  pure 
splendor,  shooting  her  silver  arrows  on  every  side  into  the 
thicket,  which  they  sprinkled,  as  they  flew,  with  sweet,  trans- 
parent droppings,  of  a  glimmering  and  kindred  beauty  with  her 
own.  The  winds  were  whisht  or  sleeping.  The  sacred  still- 
ness of  the  sabbath  prevailed  in  the  air  and  over  the  earth, 
save  when  some  nightbird  flapped  a  drowsy  wing  among  the 
branches  which  overhung  its  nest,  or,  with  sudden  scream, 
shrunk  from  the  slanting  shafts  of  light  now  fast  falling  through 
the  forests. 

Were  these  tender  aspects  propitious  to  the  purposes  of  the 
outlaiw  ?  Were  those  smiles  of  loveliness  for  him  only  ?  No  I 
While  he  pursued  the  darker  passages  of  the  woods,  studiou.slj 
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concealing  his  person  from  the  light,  other  and  nobler  spirii* 
were  abroad  enjoying  it.  Love,  of  another  sort  than  his,  was  no 
less  busy ;  and,  attended  by  whatever  success,  with  a  spirit  far 
more  worthy  of  the  gentler  influences  which  prevailed  equally 
above  the  path  of  both. 

The  outlaw  reached  the  grounds  of  the  ancient  barony,  He 
had  almost  followed  the  course  of  the  river,  and  he  now  stood 
upon  its  banks.  His  path  lay  through  an  old  field,  now  aban- 
doned, which  was  partly  overgrown  by  the  lob-lolly,  or  short- 
leafed  pine.  The  absence  of  undergrowth  made  his  progi-ess 
easy.  He  soon  found  himself  beside  the  solemn  grove  which 
had  grown  up,  from  immemorial  time,  in  hallowed  security 
around  the  vaulted  mansion  in  which  slept  the  remains  of  the 
venerable  casique  of  Congaree — for  such  was  old  Middleton's 
title  of  nobility.  He  penetrated  the  sacred  enclosure,  and,  as  he 
had  frequently  done  before,  examined  the  entrance  of  the  tomb, 
which  he  found  as  easy  as  usual. 

The  dead  in  the  wilderness  need  no  locks  or  bolts  for  their 
security.  There  are  no  resurrectionists  there  to  annoy  them. 
Edward  Oonway  looked  about  the  vault,  but  there  he  did  not 
long  remain.  Pressing  forward,  he  approached  the  park  and 
grounds  lying  mere  immediately  about  the  mansion.  Here,  a 
new  occasion  for  caution  presented  itself.  He  found  soldiers 
on  duty — sentinels  put  at  proper  distances;  and,  fastened  to 
the  swinging  limbs  of  half  a  dozen  trees,  as  many  dragoon 
horses. 

He  changed  his  course  and  proceeded  on  another  route,  with 
the  hope  to  approach  the  dwelling  without  observation ;  but 
here  again  the  path  was  guarded.  The  watch  seemed  a  strict 
one.  The  sentinels  were  regular,  and  their  responses  so  timed, 
as  to  leave  him  no  prospect  of  passing  through  the  intervals  of 
their  rounds.  Yet,  even  if  this  had  been  allowed  him,  what 
good  could  be  eifected  by  it  ?  He  could  not  hope,  himself  un- 
seen, to  approach  the  person  he  sought.  Yet  he  lingered  and 
watched,  in  the  eager  hope  to  see  by  whom  she  was  attended. 
What  guest  did  she  entertain  1 

To  know  this,  his  curiosity  became  intense.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  risked  something  to  have  attained  this  knowledge 
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but,  under  the  close  watch  which  environed  the  habitation,  his 
endeavor  promised  to  be  utterly  hopeless. 

This  conviction,  after  a  while,  drove  him  back  to  the  tomb, 
with  curses  on  his  lips  and  fury  in  his  heart;  He  was  not  one 
of  those  men  who  had  known  much,  or  had  learned  to  endure 
any  disappointment ;  and  his  anger  and  anxiety  grew  almost  to 
fever  when,  after  successive  and  frequent  attempts  to  find  an 
open  passage  to  the  house,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
prospect  in  despair. 

The  guests  seemed  in  no  hun-y  to  withdraw  ;  the  lights  in  the 
dwelling  were  bright  and  numerous.  He  fancied,  more  than 
once,  as  he  continued  his  survey,  that  he  could  hear  the  tones 
of  Flora's  harpsichord,  as  the  winds  brought  the  sounds  in  the 
required  direction.  The  twin  instincts  of  hate  and  jealousy  in- 
formed him  who  was  the  guest  of  the  maiden.  Who  could  it  be 
but  Clarence  Conway — that  kinsman  who  seemed  born  to  be 
his  bane — to  whom  he  ascribed  the  loss  of  property  and  posi- 
tion ;  beneath  whose  superior  virtue  his  spirit  quailed,  and  to  a 
baseless  jealousy  of  whom  might,  in  truth,  be  ascribed  much  of 
the  unhappy  and  dishonorable  practices  which,  so  far,  he  had 
almost  fmitlessly  pursued.  His  was  the  jealousy  rather  of  hate 
than  love.  Perhaps,  such  a  passion  as  the  latter,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Mary  Clarkson,  could  not  fill  the  bosom  of  one  so 
utterly  selfish  as  Edward  Morton.  But  he  had  his  desires  ;  and 
the  denial  of  his  object — which,  to  himself,  he  dignified  with 
the  name  of  love — was  quite  enough  to  provoke  his  wrath,  to 
frenzy. 

"All,  all,  has  he  robbed  me  of!"  he  muttered  through  his 
closed  teeth. — "  The  love  of  parents,  the  regards  of  friends,  the 
attachment  of  inferiors,  the  wealth  of  kindred,  and  the  love  of 
woman.  He  stole  from  me  the  smiles  of  my  father — the  play- 
mate from  my  side;  the  rude  woodman,  whose  blind  but  faith- 
ful attachment  was  that  of  the  hound,  abandoned  me  to  cling  to 
him  ;  and  now  ! — but  I  am  not  sure  of  this  !  He  is  not  sure  ! 
Flora  Middleton  has  said  nothing  yet  to  justify  his  presumption, 
and  I  have  sown  some  bitter  seeds  of  doubt  in  her  soul,  which  — 
if  she  be  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  and  if  that  devil,  or  saint,  that 
serves  him,  do  not  root  up  by  some  miraculous  interposition-  - 
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will  yet  bring  foitli  a  far  rlifferent  fruit  from  any  which  he  now 
hopes  to  taste.  Let  her  but  be  shy  and  haughtj- — let  him  but 
show  himself  sensitive  and  indignant — and  all  will  be  done. 
This  meeting  will  prove  nothing ;  and  time  gained  now  is,  to 
me,  everything.  In  another  week,  and  I  ask  no  further  help 
ftom  fortune.  If  I  win  her  not  by  fair  word,  I  win  her  by  bold 
deeds ;  and  then  I  brush  the  clay  of  the  Congaree  for  ever  from 
my  feet !  The  waves  of  the  sea  shall  separate  me  for  ever  from 
the  doubts  and  the  dangers,  numerous  and  troublesome,  which 
are  increasing  around  me.  This  silly  girl,  too,  whom  no  scorn 
can  drive  from  my  side — I  shall  then,  and  then  only,  be  fairly 
rid  of  her !" 

He  threw  himself  on  the  stone  coping  which  suiTOunded  the 
vault,  and  sun-endered  himself  up  to  the  bitter  meditations  which 
a  reference  to  the  past  life  necessarily  awakens  in  every  guilty 
bosom.  These  we  care'  not  to  pursue ;  but,  with  the  reader's 
permission,  will  proceed — without  heeding  those  obstructions 
which  drove  the  chief  of  the  Black  Eiders  to  his  lurking-place 
in  the  vault — to  the  mansion  of  the  lovely  woman  whose  for- 
tunes, though  we  have  not  yet  beheld  her  person,  should  already 
have  awakened  some  interest  in  our  regards. 

The  instinct  of  hate  in  the  bosom  of  Edward  Morton  had  in- 
fonned  him  rightly.  The  guest  of  Flora  Middleton  was  his 
hated  kinsm.an.  He  had  reached  the  barony  that  very  evening, 
and  had  met  with  that  reception,  from  the  inmates  of  Brier  Park, 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  show  to  the  gentlemen  of  all 
parties  in  that  time  of  suspicion  and  cautious  policy.  The  grand- 
mother was  kind  and  good-natured  as' ever;  but  Clarence  saw, 
in  Flora  Middleton,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  an  air  of  haughty 
indifference,  which  her  eyes  sometimes  exchanged  for  one  of  a 
yet  more  decided  feeling.  Could  it  be  anger  that  flashed  at 
moments  from  beneath  the  long  dark  eyelashes  of  that  high- 
browed  beauty  1  Was  it  indignation  that  gave  that  curl  to  her 
rich  and  rosy  lips ;  and  made  her  tones,  always  sweet  as  a  final 
strain  of  music,  now  sharp,  sudden,  and  sometimes  harsh? 

The  eyes  of  Clarence  looked  more  than  once  the  inquiry 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  make  in  any  other  way;  but  only 
once  did  the  dark-blue  orbs  of  Flora  encounter  his  for  a  pro- 
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longed  moment ;  and  then  he  thought  that  their  expression  was 
again  clianged  to  one  of  son'ow.  After  that,  she  resolutely 
evaded  his  glance ;  and  the  time,  for  an  hour  after  his  arrival, 
was  passed  by  him  in  a  state  of  doubtful  solicitude ;  and  by 
Flora,  as  he  could  not  help  thinking,  under  a  feeling  of  restraint 
and  excessive  circumspection,  which  was  new  to  both  of  them, 
and  painful  in  the  last  degree  to  him.  All  the  freedoms  of  their 
old  intercourse  had  given  way  to  cold,  stiff  formalities ;  and,  in 
place  of  "Flora"  from  his  lips,  and  "Clarence"  from  hers,  the 
forms  of  address  became  as  rigid  and  ceremonious  between  them 
as  the  most  punctilious  disciplinarian  of  manners,  in  the  most 
tenacious  school  of  the  puritans,  could  insist  upon. 

Flora  Middleton  was  rather  remarkable  than  beautiful.  She 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Anglo-Norman  woman.  Glowing 
with  health,  but  softened  by  grace;  warmed  by  love,  yet  not 
obtrusive  in  her  earnestness.  Of  a  temper  quick,  energetic,  and 
decisive ;  yet  too  proud  to  deal  in  the  language  of  either  anger 
or  complaint ;  too  delicate  in  her  own  sensibilities  to  outrage,  by 
heedlessness  or  haste,  the  feelings  of  others.  Living  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  region,  where  life  was  full  of  serious  purposes  and  con- 
tinual trials,  she  was  superior  to  those  small  tastes  and  petty 
employments  which  disparage,  too  frequejitly,  the  understand- 
ings of  her  sex,  and  diminish,  unhappily,  its  acknowledged  im- 
portance to  man  and  to  society.  Her  thoughts  were  neither  too 
nice  for,  nor  superior  to,  the  business  and  the  events  of  the  time. 
She  belonged  to  that  wonderful  race  of  Carolina  women,  above 
all  praise,  who  could  minister,  with  equal  propriety  and  success, 
at  those  altars  for  which  their  fathers,  and  Imsbands,  and  broth- 
ers fought — who  could  tend  the  wounded,  nurse  the  sick,  cheei 
the  dispirited,  ai-m  the  warrior  for  the  field — nay,  sometimes  lift 
spear  and  sword  in  sudden  emergency,  and  make  desperate  bat- 
tle, in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  soul,  nerved  by 
tenderness,  and  love,  and  serious  duty,  to  the  most  masciiline 
exertions — utterly  forgetful  of  those  effeminacies  of  the  sex, 
which  are  partly  due  to  organization  and  partly  to  the  arbitrary 
and,  too  frequently,  injurious  laws  of  society. 

In  such  circumstances  as  characterized  the  time  of  which  wo 
wiite,  women  as  well  as  men  became   superior  to  affectations  of 
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every  kind.  The  ordinary  occupations  of  life  were  too  gi-ave  to 
admit  of  them.  The  mind  threw  off  its  petty  humors  with  dis- 
dain, and  where  it  did  not,  the  disdain  of  all  other  minds  was 
sure  to  attend  it.  Flora  never  knew  affectations — she  was  no 
fine  lady — had  no  humors— no  vegetable  life ;  but  went  on 
vigorously  enjoying  time  in  the  only  way,  by  properly  employ- 
ing it.  She  had  her  tastes,  and  might  be  considered  by  some 
persons  as  rather  fastidious  in  them ;  but  this  fastidiousness  was 
nothing  more  than  method.  Her  love  of  order  was  one  of  her 
domestic  virtues.  But,  though  siiigularly  methodical  for  her 
sex,  she  had  no  humdrum  notions  ;  and,  in  society,  would  have 
been  the  last  to  be  .siispected  of  being  very  regular  in  any  of 
her  habits.  Her  animation  was  remarkable.  Her  playful  hu- 
mor— which  took  no  exceptions  to  simple  unrestraint — found 
no  fault  with  the  small  follies  of  one's  neighbor ;  yet  never  tres- 
passed beyond  the  legitimate  bounds  of  amusement. 

That  she  showed  none  of  this  animation — this  humor — on 
the  present  occasion,  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Clarence 
Conway's  disquietude.  ■  Restraint  was  so  remarkable  in  the  case 
of  one  whose  frank,  voluntary  spirit  was  always  ready  with  its 
music,  that  he  conjured  up  the  most  contradictory  notions  to 
account  for  it. 

"  Are  you  sick  1"  he  asked  ;  "  do  you  feel  unwell  V  was  one 
of  his  inquiries,  as  his  disquiet  took  a  new  form  of  apprehension. 

"  Sick — no  !  What  makes  you  fancy  such  a  thing,  Colonel 
Conway  ?     Do  I  look  so  1" 

"No;  but  you  seem  dull — not  in  spirits — something  must 
have  happened — " 

"  Perhaps  something  has  happened.  Cousin  Clarence."  This 
was  the  first  phrase  of  kindness  which  reminded  Clarence  of  old 
times.  He  fancied  she  began  to  soften.  "  Cousin  Clarence" 
was  one  of  the  familiar  forms  of  address  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  maiden  some  years  previously,  when,  mere  children,  they 
first  grew  intimate  together. 

"  But  I  am  not  sick,"  she  continued,  "  and  still  less  ought  you 
to  consider  me  dull.  Such  an  opinion,  Clarence,  would  annoy 
many  a  fair  damsel  of  my  acquaintance." 

She  was  evidently  thawing. 
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"  But  Oil  that  head,  Flora,  you  are  too  secure  to  suffer  it  to 
annoy  you." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  :  but  you  have  cei'tainly  lost  the  knack  of 
saying  fine  things.  The  swamps  have  impaired  your  politeness. 
That  last  phrase  has  not  bettered  your  speech,  since  I  am  at 
libei-ty  to  take  it  as  either  a  reproach  or  a  compliment." 

Clarence  felt  that  the  game  was  growing  encouraging. 

"  Can  there  be  a  doubt  which '!  As  a  compliment,  surely. 
IJut  let  me  have  occasion  for  another,  the  meaning  of  which 
shall  be  less  liable  to  misconstruction.  Let  me  lead  you  to  the 
harpsichord." 

"  Excuse  me — not  to-night,  Clarence  ;"  and  her  present  reply 
was  made  with  recovered  rigidity  of  manner. 

"  If  not  to-night,  Flora,  I  know  not  when  I  shall  hear  you 
again — perhaps  not  for  months — perhaps,  never!  I  go  to 
Ninety-Six  to-morrow." 

Her  manner  softened  as  she  replied  :  — 

"Ah!  do  you,  Clarence? — and  there,  at  present,  lies  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  war.  I  should  like  to  play  for  you,  Clar- 
ence, but  I  can  not.  You  must  be  content  with  music  of  dmm 
and  trumpet  for  a  while." 

"  Why,  Flora — you  never  refused  me  before  V 

"Trae— but " 

"  But  what ! — only  one  piece.  Flora." 

"Do  not  ask  me  again.  I  can  not — I  will  not  play  for  you 
to-night ;  nay,  do  not  interrupt  me,  Clarence :  my  harpsichord 
is  in  tune,  and  I  am  ?iot  seeking  for  apologies.  I  tell  you  I  will 
not  play  for  you  to-night,  and  perhaps  I  will  never  play  for  you 
again." 

The  young  colonel  of  cavalry  was  astounded. 

"Flora — Flora  Middleton!"  was  his  involuntary  exclama- 
tion. The  venerable  grandmother  echoed  it,  though  her  tones 
were  those  of  exhortation,  not  of  surprise. 

"Flora — Flora,  my  child — what  would  you  do?"  she  con- 
tinued with  rebuking  voice  and  warning  finger. 

"Nay,  mother,"  said  the  maiden  assuringly — "let  me  have 
my  own  way  in  this.  I  like  frankness,  and  if  Clarence  be  what 
he  has  always  seem'>'l  —and  we  always  believed  him — he  will 
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like  it  too.  I  am  a  country-girl,  and  may  be  permitted  a  little 
of  the  simplicity — you  call  it  bluntness,  perhaps — which  is 
natural  to  one.'' 

"  Flora,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  demanded  the 
lover  with  unaffected  earnestness  and  astonishment.  "  In  what 
have  I  offended  you  1  For  there  is  some  such  meaning  in  your 
words." 

The  maiden  looked  to  her  grandmother,  but  did  not  answer ; 
and  Conway,  though  now  greatly  excited,  could  readily  perceive 
that  she  labored  under  feelings  which  evidently  tried  her  con- 
fidence in  herself,  and  tested  all  lier  strength.  A  deep  suffusion 
overspread  her  cheek,  the  meaning  of  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  might  have  construed  favorably  to  his  suit. 
Meanwhile,  the  old  lady  nodded  her  head  with  a  look  of  mixed 
meaning,  which  one,  better  read  in  the  movements  of  her  mind, 
might  have  found  to  signifj",  "  Go  through  with  what  you  have 
begun,  since  you  have  already  gone  so  far.  You  can  not  halt 
now." 

So,  indeed,  did  it  seem  to  be  understood  by  the  maiden ;  for 
she  instantly  recovered  herself  and  continued  :  — 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  Clarence,  and  I  will  explain  all.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  overtasked  myself;  but  the  orphan,  Clarence 
Conway,  must  assert  her  own  rights  and  character,  though  it 
may  somewhat  impair,  in  the  estimation  of  the  stronger  sex,  her 
pretensions  to  feminine  delicacy." 

"  You  speak  in  mysteries,  Flora,"  was  the  answer  of  the 
lover  :  "  surely  the  orphan  has  no  wrong  to  fear  at  my  hands  ; 
and  what  rights  of  Flora  Middleton  are  there,  disputed  or  de- 
nied by  me,  which  it  becomes  her  to  assert  with  so  much 
solemnity,  and  at  such  a  fearful  risk  V 

"  Come  with  me,  and  you  shall  know  all." 

She  took  his  arm,  and,  motioning  her  head  expressively  to 
her  grandmother,  led  the  way  to  the  spacious  portico,  half- 
embowered  by  gadding  vines — already  wanton  with  a  thousand 
flowers  of  the  budding  season — which  formed  the  high  and 
imposing  entrance  to  the  ancient  dwelling.  The  spot  was  one 
well  chosen  for  the  secrets  of  young  lovers — a  home  of  buds, 
and  blossoms,  and  the  hallowing  moonlight—quiet  above  in  the 
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sky,  quiet  on  the  earth ;  a  scene  such  as  proiTipts  the  mind  to 
di'eam  that  there  may  be  griefs  and  strifes  at  a  distance — 
rumors  of  war  and  bloodshed  in  barbarian  lands,  and  of  tempests 
that  will  never  trouble  ours.  Clarence  paused  as  they  emerged 
into  the  sweet  natural  shadows  of  the  spot. 

"  How  have  I  dreamed  of  these  scenes,  Flora — this  spot— 
these  flowers,  and  these  only  !  My  heart  has  scarcely  forgotten 
the  situation  of  a  single  bud  or  leaf.  All  appears  now  as  I  fancy 
it  nightly  in  our  long  rides  and  longer  watches  in  the  swamp." 

She  answered  with  a  sigh  :  — 

"  Can  war  permit  of  this  romance,  Clarence  1  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  lie  who  thinks  of  blood,  and  battle,  and  the  near 
neighborhood  of  the  foe,  has  yet  a  thought  to  spare  to  ladies' 
bowers,  vines,  blossoms,  and  such  woman-fancies  as  make  up 
tlie  pleasures  of  lier  listless  moods,  and  furnish,  in  these  times, 
her  only,  and  perhaps  her  best  society." 

"  I  think  of  them  as  tributary  to  her  only.  Flora.  Perhaps  I 
sliould  not  have  thought  of  these,  but  that  you  were  also  in  my 
thoughts." 

"  No  more,  Clarence  ;  and  you  i-emind  me  of  the  explanation 
which  I  have  to  make,  and  to  demand.  Bear  with  me  for  a 
moment ;  it  calls  for  all  my  resolution." 

She  seated  herself  upon  a  bench  beneatli  the  vines,  and  mo- 
tioned him  to  a  place  beside  her.  After  a  brief  delay — a 
tribute  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex — she  began  as  follows  :  — 

"  Clarence  Conway,  before  I  saw  you  to-night,  I  had  resolved 
henceforward  to  regard  and  treat  you  as  the  most  indifferent 
stranger  that  ever  challenged  the  hospitality  of  my  father's 
dwelling.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  my  resolution. 
Your  coming  to-night  reminds  me  so  much  of  old  times,  when  I 
had  every  reason  to  respect — why  should  I  not  say  it? — to  M/^c 
you,  Clarence,  that  I  feel  unwilling  to  put  you  off  as  a  stranger, 
without  making  such  explanations  as  will  ju.stify  me  in  this 
course.  Briefly,  then,  Clarence  Conway,  some  things  have 
reached  my  ears,  as  if  spoken  by  you,  and  of  me — such  things 
as  a  vain  young  man  might  be  supposed  likely  to  say  of  any 
young  woman  who  has  suffered  him  to  think  that  she  had 
thoughts  for  nothing  beside  himself     1  will  not  tell  you,  Clar- 
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ence,  that  I  believed  all  this.  I  could  not  dare^ — I  did  not  wish 
to  believe  it ;  but,  I  thought  it  not  impossible  that  you  had 
spoken  of  me,  perhaps  too  familiarly,  without  contemplating  the 
injury  you  might  do  me  and  —  do  yourself.  Now,  if  you  knew 
anything  of  a  maiden's  heart,  Clarence  Conway — nay,  if  you 
knew  anything  of  mine — you  would  readily  imagine  what  1 
must  have  felt  on  hearing  these  things.  The  burning  blushes 
on  my  cheeks  now,  painfully  as  I  feel  them,  were  as  nothing  to 
the  galling  sting  of  the  moment  when  I  heard  this  story." 

"  But  you  did  not  believe  it,  Flora  !" 

"Believe  it?  no!  not  all — at  leasts" 

"  None  !  none  !"  repeated  the  youth,  with  stern  emphasis,  as 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  looked  her  in  the  face  with 
such  an  expression  as  falsehood  never  yet  could  assume. 

"  That  I  should  speak  this  of  you,  and  that  you  should  believe 
it.  Flora  Middleton,  are  things  which  I  should  have  fancied 
equally  impossible.  Need  I  say  that  it  is  all  false — thoroughly 
false ;  that  your  name  has  never  passed  my  lips  but  with  feel- 
ings of  the  profoundest  reverence ;  that — but  I  blush  too,  at 
the  seeming  necessity  of  saying  all  this,  and  saying  it  to  you : 
I  thought — I  could  have  hoped,  Flora  Middleton,  that  you,  at 
least,  knew  me  better  than  to  doubt  me  for  a  moment,  or  to 
listen  with  credulous  ear  to  such-a  miserable  slander.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  explanation,  next  to  the  sorrow  of  having  given  pain 
1,0  you,  is  the  keenest  pang  which  you  could  make  me  suffer." 

"Be  not  angry,  Clarence,"  she  said  gently — "remember 
what  society  exacts  of  my  sex — remember  how  much  of  our 
position  depends  upon  the  breath  of  man  ; — our  tyrant  too  often 
— always  our  sole  judge  while  we  dwell  upon  the  earth.  His 
whisper  of  power  over  us,  is  our  death  ; — the  death  of  our  pride 
— of  that  exclusiveness  of  which  he,  himself,  is  perhaps,  the 
most  jealous  being;  and  whether  the  tale  of  his  abuse  of  this 
power,  be  true  or  not — think  how  it  must  wound  and  humble-  - 
how  it  must  disturb  the  faith,  with  the  judgment,  of  the  poo; 
woman,  who  feels  that  she  is  always,  to  some  degree,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  irresponsible  despot  whom  she  must  fear,  eve' 
when  she  can  not  honor.  I  mention  this  to -excuse  the  prompt 
ness  of  my  resentment.     I  tell  you,  Clarence  Conway,  that  , 
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woman  of  my  frank  nature,  is  compelled  to  be  resentful,  if  she 
would  subdue  the  slanderer  to  silence.  Slander  is  of  such  mush- 
room growth,  yet  spreads  over  so  large  a  surface,  that  it  is  need- 
ful at  once  to  check  the  first  surmises,  and  doubts,  and  insinua- 
tions with  which  it  begins  its  fungous,  but  poisonous  existence. 
My  feeling  on  this  subject — my  keen  jealousy  of  my  own  posi- 
tion— a  jealousy  the  more  natural,  as,  from  the  frankness  of  my 
disposition,  I  am  frequently  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  has  pos- 
sibly led  me  to  do  you  injustice.  Even  when  this  reached  my 
ears,  I  did  not  believe  it  altogether.  I  thought  it  not  improbable, 
however,  that  you  had  spoken  of  me  among  your  friends, 
and " 

"  Forgive  me  that  I  intermpt  you.  Flora.  I  feel  too  much 
pain  at  -what  you  say — too  much  annoyance — to  suffer  you  to 
go  on.  Let  me  finish  my  assurances.  I  shall  employ  but  few 
words,  and  they  shall  be  final,  or — nothing  !  I  have  no  friends 
to  whom  I  should  ever  speak  a  falsehood  of  any  kind — none  to 
whom  I  would  ever  utter,  with  unbecoming  familiarity,  the  name 
of  Flora  Middleton.  If  I  have  spoken  of  you  in  the  hearing 
of  others,  it  has  been  very  seldom ;  only,  perhaps,  when  it 
seemed  needful  for  me  to  do  so — perhaps  never  more  than 
once ;  and  then  never  in  disparagement  of  that  modesty  which 
is  the  noblest  characteristic  of  your  sex.     But ! "    " 

He  paused !  He  was  reminded  at  this  moment  of  the  late 
conference  which  he  had  with  Edward  Conway.  In  that  con- 
ference he  had  certainly  asserted  a  superior  right,  over  his  kins- 
man, to  approach  Flora  Middleton  with  love.  This  assertion, 
however,  only  contemplated  the  relative  position  of  the  brothers, 
one  to  the  other ;  and  was  accompanied  by  an  express  disclaimer, 
on  the  part  of  Clarence,  of  any  influence  over  the  maiden  her- 
self; but  the  recollection  of  this  circumstance  increased  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  an  explanation,  unless  by  the  adoption 
of  a  single  and  very  simple — but  a  very  direct  course — which 
is  always  apt  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  great  peril  by  all  youth- 
fiil  lovers.  Clarence  Conway  was  one  of  those  men  who  know 
only  the  Alexandrine  method  of  getting  thraugh  the  knots  of 
the  moral  Gordius. 
•     "  I  have  spoken  of  you.  Flora — nay,  I  have  spoken-  of  you 
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and  in  reference  to  the  most  delicate  subject  in  the  histoiy  of  a 
woman's  heart.  Thus  far  I  make  my  confession,  and  will  for- 
bear with  your  permission  saying  more  —  saying  w^hat  I  mean 
to  say — until  I  have  craved  of  you  the  name  of  him  who  has 
thus  ventured  to  defame  me." 

"  I  can  not  tell  you,  Clarence." 

"  Can  not.  Flora  ]  — Can  not !  — " 

"  IVi/l  not,  is  wh&t  I  should  say,  perhaps;  but  I  have  used 
those  words  once  already,  to-night,  when  I  felt  that  they  must 
give  you  pain ;  and  I  would  have  forborne  their  use  a  second 
time.  I  can,  certain!}',  tell  you  from  whom  I  heard  these  things, 
but  I  will  not." 

"  And  why  not,  Flora  1     Would  you  screen  the  slanderer  V 

"Yes! — For  a  .ery  simple  reason; — I  would  not  have  you 
fight  him,  Clarence. " 

"  Enough,  Flora,  that  I  know  the  man.  None  could  be  so 
base  but  the  jJerson  whom  you  know  as  Edward  Conway,  but 
whom  I  know " 

He  paused — he  could  not  make  the  revelation. 

"  Ha  !  Tell  me,  Clarence — what  know  you  of  Edward  Con- 
way, except  that  he  is  your  near  kinsman  ?" 

"  That  which  makes  me  blush  to  believe  that  he  is  my  father's 
son.  But  my  knowledge  is  such.  Flora,  that  I  will  not  tell  it 
you.  It  differs  from  yours  in  this  respect,  that,  unhappily,  it  is 
true — all  true — terribly  true  !  Know,  then,  that,  to  him — to 
Edward  Conway  — long  ago,  did  I  declare,  what  I  once  already 
prcstimed  to  declare  to  you — that  I  loved  you — " 

"  Let  me  not  hear  you,  Clarence,"  said  the  maiden  timidly, 
rising  as  she  spoke.  But,  he  took  her  hand,  and  with  a  gentle 
pressure  restored  her  to  her  seat  beside  him. 

"  I  must.  It  is  now  necessary  for  my  exculpation.  Before 
he  saw  you,  be  knew  that  I  loved  you,  and  was  the  faithless 
co-nfidante  of  my  unstlspecting  affections.  He  betrayed  them. 
He  sought  you  thenceforward  with  love  himself.  Words  of 
anger — blows,  almost — followed  betw,een  us  ; 'and  though  wo 
did  not  actually  reach  th.at  issue,  yet  suspicion,  and  jealousy, 
and  hate,  are  now  the  tenns  on  which  we  stand  to  each  other. 
He  poured  this  cursed  falsehood  into  your  ears,  I  have  reasou 
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to  think,  but  ten  days  ago.  Within  the  same  space  of  time  I 
have  saved  liis  life.  To  him,  only,  have  I  spoken  of  yon  in 
terms  liable  to  misrepresentation.  I  did  not  speak  of  having 
claims  upon  you.  Flora,  but  upon  him; — I  charged  him  with 
treachery  to  my  trust,  though  I  did  not  then  dream  that  he  had 
been  die  doubly -dyed  traitor  that  I  have  since  found  him." 

"  Let  us  return  to  the  parlor,  Clarence." 

"  No,  Flora,"  said  the  youth,  with  mild  and  mournful  accents. 
"No,  Flora  Middleton,  let  onr  understanding  be  final.  To- 
morrow I  go  to  Ninety-Six,  and  God  knows  what  fate  awaits 
me  there.  You,  perhaps,  can  assist  in  detei-mining  it,  by  the 
response  which  you  make  to-night.  I  wrote  you  by  John  Ban- 
nister, Flora — I  know  that  you  received  that  letter — yet  you 
sent  me  no  answer.'' 

"Let  me  confess,  also,  Clarence: — But  three  days  before  I 
received  your  letter,  I  was  told  of  this." 

"  Ha  !  Has  the  reptile  been  so  long  at  his  web  %"  exclaimed 
the  youth — "  But  I  will  crush  him  in  it  yet." 

"  Beware  !  Oh  !  Clarence  Conway,  beware  of  what  you 
say.  Beware  rash  vows  and  rash  performances.  Do  you  forget 
that  the  man  of  whom  you  speak  is  your  brother — the  son  of 
your  father  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  remember  that  which  he  has  himself  forgot- 
ten;— nay,  which  he  repudiates  with  bitterest  curses,  and  which 
the  black  deeds'  of  his  wretched  life — of  which,  as  yet,  you 
know  nothing — have  repudiated  more  effectually  than  all.  But 
I  would  not  speak  of  him  now,  Flora.  I  would,  if  possible, 
exclude  all  bitterness  from  my  thought — as  in  speaking  to  you, 
I  would  exclude  it  from  my  lips.  Hear  me.  Flora.  You  know 
the  service  I  am  sent  upon.  You  can  imagine  some  of  its  dan- 
gers. The  employment  now  before  me  is  particularly  so.  The 
strife  along  the  Saluda  is  one  of  no  ordinary  character.  It  is  a 
strife  between  brothers,  all  of  whom  have  learned  to  hate  as  I 
do,  and  to  seek  to  destroy  with  an  appetite  of  far  greater  anx- 
iety. The  terms  between  whig  and  tory,  now,  are  death  only. 
No  quarter  is  demanded — none  is  given." 

"  I  know  !  I  know  !  Say  no  more  of  this  horrible  condition 
of  things.     I  know  it  all." 
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"The  final  issue  is  at  hand,  and  victory  is  almost  in  out 
grasp.  The  fury  of  the  tories  increases  with  their  despair. 
They  feel  that  they  must  fly  the  country,  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly  drenching  it  with  blood.  I  speak  to  you,  therefore,  with 
the  solemnity  of  one  who  may  never  see  you  more.  But  if  we 
do  meet  again,  Flora,  dear  Flora — if  I  survive  this  bloody  cam- 
paign—  may  I  hope  that  then — these  doubts  all  dispersed, 
these  slanders  disproven  —  you  will  look  on  me  with  favor  ;  you 
will  smile — you  will  be  mine;  mhie  only  —  all  mine  !" 

The  tremors  of  the  soft  white  hand  which  he  grasped  within 
Lis  own  assured  the  lover  of  the  emotion  in  her  breast.  Her 
bosom  heaved  f  jr  an  instant,  but  she  was  spared  the  necessity 
of  making  that  answer,  which,  whether  it  be  "  no"  or  "  yes,"  is 
equally  difficult  for  any  young  damsel's  utterance.  A  sharp, 
sudden  signal  whistle  was  sounded  from  without  at  this  moment ; 
—  once  — -twice — thrice; — a  bustle  was  heard  among  the  few 
dragoons  who  had  been  stationed  by  the  prudent  commander 
about  the  premises ;  and,  a  moment  after,  the  subdued  tones  of 
the  faithful  Supple  Jack  apprized  his  captain  that  danger  was 
at  hand. 

"  Speak  ! — speak  to  me.  Flora,  ere  I  leave  you — ere  I  leave 
you,  perhaps,  for  ever!  Speak  to  me! — tell  me  that  I  have 
not  prayed  for  your  love  and  devoted  myself  in  vain.  Send  me 
noc  forth,  doubtful  or  hopeless.     If  it  be " 

Sweet,  indeed,  to  his  heart,  were  the  tremulous  beatings 
which  he  distinctly  heard  of  hers.  They  said  all  that  her  lips 
refused  to  say.  Yet  never  was  heart  more  ready  to  respond  in 
the  affirmative  —  never  were  lips  more  wilhng  to  declare  them- 
selves. One  reflection  alone  determined  her  not  to  do  sp.  It 
was  a  feeling  of  feminine  delicacy  that  prompted  her,  for  the 
time,  to  withhold  the  confession  of  feminine  weakness. 

"  What !" — such  was  the  reflection  as'  it  passed  through  her 
mind  — "  bring  him  to  these  shades  to  hear  such  a  confession! 
Impossible!  What  will  he  think  of  me?  No!  no! — not  to- 
night.    Not  here,  at  least!" 

She  was  still  silent,  but  her  agitation  evidently  increased; 
yet  not  more  than  that  of  her  lover.    The  summons  of  the  faith- 
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ful  sco'it  was  again  repeated.     The  circumstances  admitted  of 
no  delay. 

"  Oh,  speak  to  me,  dearest  Flora.  Surely  you  can  not  need 
any  new  knowledge  of  what  I  am,  or  of  the  love  that  I  bear 
you.  Surely,  you  can  not  still  give  faith  to  these  wretched 
slanders  of  my  wretched  brother  !" 

"  No  !  no !"  she  eagerly  answered.  "  I  believe  you  to  he 
true,  Clarence,  and  as  honorable  as  you  are  faithful.  But  in  re- 
spect to  what  you  plead,  Clarence,  T  can  not  answer  now — not 
here,  at  least.     Let  me  leave  you  now  !" 

"  Not  yet.  Flora !     But  one  word." 

"Not  here,  Clarence — not  here  /"  with  energy. 

"  Tell  me  that  I  may  hope  !" 

'  I  can  tell  you  nothing  now,  Clarence — not  a  word  here." 

Her  lips  were  inflexible ;  but  if  ever  hand  yet  spoke  the 
meaning  of  its  kindred  heart,  then  did  tlie  soft,  shrinking  hand 
which  he  grasped  nervously  in  his  own,  declare  the  meaning  of 
hers.  It  said  "hope  on — love  on  !"  as  plainly  as  maiden  finger 
ever  said  it  yet ;  and  this  was  all — and,  perhaps,  enough, 
as  a  first  answer  to  a  young  beginner — which  she  then  vouch- 
safed him,  as  she  glided  into  the  apartment.  In  the  next 
moment  the  faithful  Supple  Jack,  clearing,  at  a  single  bound, 
the  height  from  the  terrace  to  the  upper  balcony,  in  which  the 
interview  had  taken  place,  breathed  into  the  half  obli'S'ious  senses 
of  his  commander  the  hurried  words — 

"  The  British  and  tones  are  upon  us,  Clarence !  We  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose  !" 

9* 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A   CONFERENCE    IN    THE   TOMB. 

Th'.ssr  words  at  once  awoke  the  young  soldier  to  activity 
Clarence  Conway  was  not  the  man  to  become  subdued  by 
"Amaryllis  in  the  shade,"  nor  meshed,  fly -like,  in  the  "tangles 
of  any  Nseera's  hair."  A  new  mood  possessed  him  with  the 
communication  of  his  faithful  scout,  who,  by  the  way,  also  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  lieutenant. 

"  Get  your  men  instantly  to  horse,  Jack  Bannister,  and  send 
them  forward  on  the  back  track  to  the  river,"  was  the  prompt 
command  of  the  superior. 

"  Done  a'ready,  colonel,"  was  the  respectful  answer. 

"  Good  ;  —  and,  now,  for  your  report." 

The  examination  which  followed  was  brief,  rapid,  and  com- 
prehensive. Though  fond  of  long  speeches  usually,  Jack  Ban- 
nister was  yet  the  model  of  a  man  of  business.  He  could  con- 
fine himself,  when  needful,  to  the  very  letter. 

-'From  whence  came  the  enemy? — above  or  below?" 

"  Below,  sir." 

'  What  force  do  your  scouts  report  to  you  1" 

"Large! — I  reckon  it's  Rawdon's  whole  strength;  but  the 
advance  only  is  at  hand." 

"  Rawdon,  ha !  He  goes  then  to  the  relief  of  '  Ninety  Six.' 
I  trust  he  goes  too  late.  But  our  business  is  scarce  with  him. 
What  cavalry  has  he  ?     Did  you  learn  that  ?" 

"  It's  mighty  small,  I'm  thinking  ;  but  we  can't  hear  for  sar- 
tin.  It's  liad  a  monstrous  bad  cutting  up,  you  know,  at  Orange- 
burg, and  don't  count  more,  I  reckon,  than  sixty  ihen,  all  told 
That's  the  whole  force  of  Coffin,  I  know." 

"  We  must  manage  that,  then  !  It's  the  only  mode  in  which 
we  can  annoy  Rawdon  and  baffle  his  objects.     Between  '  Brier 
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Park'  and  'Ninety-Six'  we  should  surely  pick  up  all  of  his  flock 
—  and  must  2    Are  the  scouts  in?     All?" 

"All  but  Finley — I'm  jub'ous  he's  cut  off  below.  They've 
caught  him  napping,  I  reckon." 

"  If  so,  he  has  paid  before  this,  the  penalty  of  his  nap.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  incur  like  penalties.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  draw  off  quietly  from  Brier  Park,  taking  the  back 
track  by  the  river,  and  plant  ourselves  in  waiting  a  few  miles 
above.  There  are  a  dozen  places  along  the  road  where  we  can 
bring  them  into  a  neat  ambush,  which  will  enable  us  to  empty 
their  saddles.  What  do  the  lower  scouts  say  of  their  order  of 
march  ?" 

"  Precious  little  !  They  had  to  ran  for  it — CofEn's  cavalry 
scouring  pretty  considerably  ahead.  But  they  keep  up  a  mighty 
quick  step.  It's  a  forced  march,  and  his  cavalry  is  a  mile  or 
more  in  advance." 

"  They  march  without  beat  of  drum  ?" 

"  Or  blast  of  bugle  ;  —  so  quiet  you  can  hardly  hear  the  clat- 
ter of  a  sabre.     Nothing  but  the  heavy  tread  of  their  feet." 

"  Enough.  As  you  have  sent  the  troop  forward,  let  your 
scouts  file  off  quietly  after  them.  Keep  close  along  the  river, 
and  let  them  all  be  in  saddle  when  I  reach  them  at  the  end  of 
the  causey.  Rawdon  will  probably  make  the  '  Barony'  his  place 
of  rest  to-night.  He  must  have  marched  forty  miles  since  last 
midnight.  Pity  we  had  not  known  of  this!  That  fellow.  Fin- 
ley — he  was  a  sharp  fellow,  too — but  no  matter  !  Go  you  now, 
Bannister.  Have  my  horse  in  readiness  by  the  old  vault ;  and 
let  your  scouts,  in  filing  off,  dismount  and  lead  their  horses,  that 
there  may  be  no  unnecessary  clatter  of  hoofs.  Away,  now — I 
will  but  say  farewell  to  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Flora." 

"  Tell  'em  good-by  for  me,  too,  colonel,  if  you  please ;  for 
they've  always  been  mighty  genteel  in  the  way  they've  behaved 
to  me,  and  I  like  to  be  civil." 

Clarence  promised  him,  and  the  excellent  fellow  disappeai'ed, 
glad  to  serve  the  person  whom  he  most  affectionately  loved. 
Clarence  then  proceeded  to  the  apartment  in  which  the  ladies 
were  sitting,  and  suffering  under  the  natural  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  intelligence,  always  so  startling  in  those  days,  of 
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tlie  approach  of  a  British  army.  Brief  words  at  parting  were 
allowed  to  the  lovers ;  and  whether  Mrs.  Middleton  conjectured, 
or  had  been  told  by  Flora,  of  what  had  taken  place  between 
them,  the  old  lady  was  civil  enough  to  leave  the  couple  together 
-without  the  restraint  of  her  maternal  presence.  Preliminaries, 
at  such  moments,  among  sensible  people,  are  usually  dispensed 
with. 

"You  will  not  answer  me.  Flora?" 

"  Spare  me  Clarence  —  not  now." 

"  Not  now  !  Think,  dearest  Flora,  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  leave  you  :  the  force  that  drives  me  from  your  presence! 
Remember  the  danger  that  follows  my  footsteps,  and  the  dan- 
gers which  I  am  bound  to  seek.  I  may  never  again  behold 
you — may  lose,  in  the  skirmish  of  the  dawn,  the  hope,  the  fear, 
the  thousand  dreams  and  anxieties  which  now  possess  and  alter- 
nately afflict  and  delight  my  heart.  Let  me  not  go  forth  trem- 
bling with  this  doubt.  But  one  word — one  only — which  shall 
fill  my  bosom  with  new  spirit,  strength  and  courage.  Speak, 
dearest  Flora — but  a  single  word  !" 

"  Ah,  Clarence,  urge  me  not !  What  I  should  say  might  have 
a  very  different  effect  upon  you ;  might  subdue  your  spirit,  dis- 
arm your  strength ;  make  your  heart  to  waver  in  its  courage ; 
might ■' 

"Enough!  enough  I  I  ask  for  no  other  answer!"  lie  ex- 
claimed, with  bright  eyes  and  a  bounding  spirit.  "  Nothing 
covJd  do  that  but  the  fear  of  losing  a  treasure  suddenly  won,  and 
so  precious,  over  all  things,  in  my  sight.  But  I  trust  that  this 
sweet  conviction,  dear  Flora,  will  have  no  such  effect  upon  my 
spirit.  If,  before,  I  fought  only  for  my  country,  I  now  fight  for 
love  and  country ;  and  the  double  cause  should  occasion  double 
courage!  Farewell — farewell!  God  be  with  you,  and  his 
angels  watch  over  you,  as  fondly,  as  faithfully,  and  witli  more 
ability  to  serve  you,  than  your  own  Clarence.  Farewell,  fare- 
well!" 

Hastily  seizing  her  hand,  he  carried  it  to  his  lips  with  a  fer- 
vent pressure ;  then,  elastic  with  new  emotions  of  delight,  that 
made  him  heedless  and  thoughtless  of  the  danger,  he  hurried 
downward  into  the   court-yard  below.     The  area  lay  in  utter 
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sileuce.  The  scouts  had  gone^  the  senthiels  withdrawn ;  and, 
with  .1  single  glance  up  to  the  apartment  where  he  had  left  the 
lady  of  his  love,  the  youthful  partisan  took  his  way  after  his 
lieutenant.  Let  us  only  follow  him  so  far  as  to  look  after  other 
agents  in  our  narrative,  who  lie  upon  his  route,  and  whom  we 
may  no  longer  leave  unnoticed. 

Long  and  wearisome,  indeed,  had  been  the  hour  of  anxioub 
watch  which  the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders  had  maintained  over 
the  barony,  in  his  gloomy  hiding-place.  Twenty  times,  in  that 
period,  had  he  emerged  from  the  tomb,  and  advanced  toward 
the  dwelling  of  the  living.  But  his  course  was  bounded  by  the 
military  restraints  which  the  timely  prudence  of  Conway,  and 
the  watchfulness  of  Bannister,  had  set  aiound  the  mansion. 
Vainly,  from  the  cover  of  this  or  that  friendly  tree,  did  his  eyes 
strain  to  pierce  the  misty  intervals,  and  penetrate  the  apartment 
whose  gay  lights  and  occasional  shadows  were  all  that  were  dis- 
tinguishable. Disappointed  each  time,  he  returned  to  his  place 
of  concealment,  with  increasing  chagrin ;  plunging,  in  sheer 
desperation,  down  into  its  awful  and  dark  recesses,  which  to  him 
presented  no  aspects  of  either  awe  or  darkness. 

At  length,  however,  the  sound  of  a  movement  near  the  man- 
sion awakened  in  him  a  hope  that  his  tedious  watch  would 
shortly  end.  Slight  though  the  noises  were,  under  the  cautious 
management  of  Bannister,  the  calling  in  of  the  sentries,  and 
their  withdrawal,  necessarily  reached  his  ears,  and  prepared  him 
for  the  movement  of  the  troop  which  followed.  Each  trooper 
leading  his  steed  with  shortened  rein,  they  deployed  slowly 
beside  the  tomb,  little  dreaming  whom  it  harbored ;  and  the  out- 
law was  compelled,  during  their  progress,  to  observe  the  most 
singular  quiet. 

The  vaulted  habitations  of  the  dead  were  no  unfrequent 
hiding-places  in  those,  days  for  the  living,  and,  to  a  trooper, 
trained  in  the  swamp  warfare,  to  convert  every  situation  of 
obscurity  and  darkness  into  a  place  of  retreat  or  ambush,  the 
slightest  circumstance  or  movement  on  his  part,  he  well  knew, 
would  result  in  their  sudden  search  of  his  gloomy  house  of 
refuge.  Through  a  chink  in  the  decaying  floor  of  the  vault,  he 
watched  their  progress ;   and  wlieii  they  had  gone  from   sight, 
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swallowed  up  m  the  deep  blank  of  the  forest  along  the  margin 
of  the  river,  he  once  more  ascended  to  the  light. 

His  path  now  promised  to  be  free.  He  knew  the  troop  to  be 
one  of  his  brother's  regiment — a  small  though  famous  squadron 
—  "The  Congaree  Blues" — proverbial  for  bold  riding,  happy 
liorsemanship,  and  all  of  that  chaiacteristic  daring  which  every- 
where  marked  the  southern  cavalry  throughout  the  war.  The 
unifoi-m  he  readily  distinguished,  though  not  the  persons.  Ho 
fancied  that  his  brother  was  among  them ;  and,  hearing  no 
further  sound,  with  that  impatience  which  was  natural  to  his 
desires,  and*  which  was  necessarily  increased  by  the  restraints  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  he  prepared  to  go  boldly  for- 
ward to  the  mansion. 

But  the  coast  was  not  yet  clear.  He  had  advanced  a  few 
paces  only,  when  he  heard  the  faint,  but  mellow  tones  of  a  dis- 
tant bugle,  rising  and  falling  in  sweet  harmony  with  the  light 
zephyrs  which  bore  them  to  his  ears.  These  sounds  now  fur- 
nished him  with  the  true  reason  for  his  brother's  flight,  and  this 
was  of  a  sort  which  should  not  have  troubled  him.  The  ene- 
mies of  his  kinsman,  according  to  his  profession,  were  not  un- 
likely to  be  his  friends  ;  yet  the  |)usiness  upon  which  the  heart 
of  Edward  Morton  was  set,  and  the  position  in  which  he  then 
stood,  were  such  as  to  make  the  presence  of  a  British  force 
almost  as  little  desirable  to  him  as  had  been  that  of  his  brother. 
His  present  objects  admitted  of  no  friendships.  Thoroughly 
selfish,  they  could  only  be  prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  the 
cuise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  band 
with  which,  for  life  and  death,  his  own  life — if  his  oath  to  them 
were  of  any  value  —  was  solemnly  and  indissolubly  connected. 

Bitterly,  therefore,  and  with  renewed  vexation,  did  he  listen 
to  the  sweet  but  startling  tones  of  that  sudden  trumpet.  Curs- 
ing the  course  of  events  which,  so  far.  that  night,  seemed  destined 
to  baffle  his  purposes,  he  stood  for  a  few  moments,  in  doubt, 
upon  the  spot  where  the  sounds  first  struck  his  ears ;  hesitating 
whether  to  go  forward  boldly,  or  at  once  return  to  his  place  of 
safety. 

To  adopt  the  former  course,  was,  in  his  present  imdisgniised 
condition,  to  declare  to  Flora  Middleton  the  fact,  which  he  had 
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liitlierto  studiously  concealed  from  her  knowledge,  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  British  cause.  Such  a  revelation,  he  well  knew, 
would,  in  the  mind  of  one  so  religiously  devoted  to  the  whig 
party  as  was  that  maiden,  operate  most  unfavorably  against  his 
personal  pretensions,  on  the  success  of  which,  he  still  flattered 
himself,  he  might,  in  some  degree,  rely. 

While  he  doubted  and  deliberated  on  his  course,  he  was  star- 
tled by  other  sounds,  which  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  a 
prompt  determination.  The  heavy  footsteps  of  a  man,  whose 
tread  was  measured  like  that  of  a  soldier,  were  heard  approach- 
ing through  the  gro'-e  that  extended  from  the  dwelling  in  the 
direction  of  the  tomb ;  and  the  outlaw  moved  hurriedly  back  to 
the  shelter  he  had  left. 

He  was  scarcely  rapid  enough  in  his  movements.  The  per- 
son approaching  was  no  other  than  Clarence  Conway.  He  had 
just  parted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Flora  Middleton.  Her  last 
words  were  still  sounding  in  his  ears  like  some  sweet,  melan- 
choly music,  which  the  language  of  one  heart  delivers,  in  love, 
for  the  consolation  of  another.  The  last  pressure  of  her  hand 
seemed  still  to  make  itself  felt  from  his  own,  upward,  to  his 
heart,  with  a  sensation  which  carried  a  thrill  of  joy  to  its  deep- 
est recesses.  With  the  bugle  of  the  enemy  sounding  on  the 
track  behind  him,  he  had  then  no  thought,  no  feeling  for  the 
enemy  —  and,  certainly,  no  fear.  Foes,  at  that  moment,  if  not 
forgotten,  awakened  no  emotion  in  his  bosom  which  a  smile  of 
indifference  upon  his  lips  did  not  sufficiently  express. 

From  musings,  the  dreamy  languor  of  which  may  be  readily 
imagined,  he  was  awakened  by  the  sudden  glimpse  he  had 
caught  of  his  kinsman's  person.  The  mere  human  outline  was 
all  that  he  beheld,  and  this  for  an  instant  only.  At  first,  he 
was  disposed  to  fancy  that  it  was  one  of  his  own  dragoons,  all 
of  whom  had  gone  forward  in  that  direction,  and-  one  of  whom 
might  have  been  left  in  the  hurry  of  his  comrades,  or  possibly 
detached  on  some  special  service. 

But  the  retreat  of  the  outlaw  had  been  too  precipitate — too 
like  a  flight — not  to  awaken  instantly  the  suspicions  of  the  pai 
tisan.     To  challenge  the  fugitive  by  the  usual  summons  was 
probably  to  alarm  his  own  enemies,  and  was  a  measure  not  to 
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be  thought  of.  To  hurry  in  pursuit  was  the  only  mode  of  as- 
certahiing  his  object,  and  this  mode  was  put  in  execution  as 
promptly  as  resolved  upon. 

The  partisan  nished  forward,  but  the  object  of  his  pursuit  was 
no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  old  field,  on  one  hand,  was  bare  und 
desolate — the  park,  on  the  left,  did  not  attract  the  youth's  at- 
tention. Obviously,  the  melancholy  grove  which  led  to  and  en- 
vironed the  ancient  vault,  was  that  to  which  the  footsteps  of  the 
fugitive  would  most  naturally  incline.  Into  the  deep  shadows 
of  this  he  pressed  forward,  until  he  stood  beside  the  tomb. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  speak,  challenging  the  fugitive  to 
"  stand"  whom  he  could  no  longer  see. 

The  summons  was  heard  the  moment  after  the  outlaw  had 
buried  himself  in  his  place  of  concealment.  The  tones  of  his 
brother's  voice  an-ested  the  outlaw.  That  voice  awakened  all 
his  rage  and  hate,  while  reminding  him  of  his  gage  of  battle ; 
and  when  he  remembered  that  Clarence  Conway  had  but  that 
instant  left  the  presence  of  the  woman  whom  he  sought,  and 
whom  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  see — when  he  remembered 
that  he  was  his  hated  rival,  and  when  he  thought  that  his  lips 
might  even  then  be  warm  with  the  fresh  kisses  of  hers — the 
feelings  in  his  heart  were  no  longer  governable  !  Uniting  with 
that  gnawing  impatience,  which  had  grown  almost  to  a  fever, 
and  was  a  frenzy,  under  his  late  constraint,  they  determined  him 
against  all  hazards ;  and,  darting  from  the  vault,  he  answered 
the  summons  of  his  foe  with  a  hiss  of  scorn  and  defiance. 

"Stand  thou! — Clarence  Conway — wretch  and  rebel ! .  We 
are  met  on  equal  terms  at  last." 

"Ay,"  cried  the  other,  nowise  startled  at  the  sudden  appa- 
rition ;  "  well  met !"  and  as  the  outlaw  sprang  forward  from  the 
tomb  with  uplifted  dagger,  Clarence  met  him  with  his  own. 

A  moment's  collision  only  had  ensued,  when  the  latter  struck 
Ills  weapon  into  the  mouth  of  his  enemy,  with  a  blow  so  force- 
i'ul  as  to  precipitate  him  back  into  the  cavern  which  he  had  just 
left.  Clarence  sprang  into  the  tomb  after  him,  and  there,  in  the 
deep  darkness  of  the  scene,  among  the  mouldering  coffins  and 
dry  bones  of  the  dead,  the  brothers  grappled  in  deadly  despera- 
tion. 
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Death,  and  the  presence  of  its  awful  trophies,  had  no  teiTors 
for  either.  The  living  passions  of  the  heart  were  triumphant 
over  their  threatening  shadows,  and  the  struggle  was  renewed 
between  the  two  with  a  degree  of  hate  and  fury  that  found  in- 
crease rather  than  diminution  from  the  solemn  and  dark  associa- 
tions by  which  they  were  encompassed.  But  few  words  were 
spoken,  and  those  only  in  the  breathing  intervals  which  their 
struggles  left  them.  The  language  of  the  outlaw  was  that  of 
vituperation  and  hate ;  that  of  Oonway,  an  indignation  natural 
to  feelings  which  revolted  at  the  brutal  and  sanguinary  rage  of 
his  enemy,  tempered,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  scorn  and 
resolution. 

In  Clarence  Conway,  the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders  saw  only 
the  imbodied  form  of  all  the  evil  influences  which  he  had  felt  or 
fancied  from  his  boyhood ;  the  long-engendered  envy  and  mal- 
ice of  twenty  years  finding,  at  length,  its  unqualified  expression. 
In  his  eyes,  he  was  the  hateful  rival  who  had  beguiled  from 
him,  with  equal  facility,  the  regards  of  parents,  the  attachments 
of  friends,  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  the  love  of  woman. 

Clarence,  on  the  other  hand,  no  longer  saw  the  kinsman  of  his 
youth — the  son  of  the  same  father — in  the  person  of  the  out- 
law ;  or,  if  he  remembered  the  ties  of  blood  at  all,  it  was  only  to 
warm  his  hostility  the  more  against  one  who  had  so  commonly 
outraged,  and  so  cruelly  dishonored  them  !  It  was  as  the  be- 
trayer of  his  country,  and  the  associate  of  the  most  savage  out- 
laws that  ever  arrayed  themselves  against  her  peace  and  lib- 
erty, that  he  struck,  and  struck  with  fatal  design  to  destroy  and 
extirpate  !  Nor  need  it  be  denied  that  these  motives  were 
stimulated  by  the  conviction  that  he  himself  fought  for  life, 
with  a  personal  foe  who  had  threatened  hirii  with  all  the  hannt- 
hig  dangers  of  an  enduring  and  bloody  enmity — a  hatred  bom 
without  cause,  and  nOuiished  without  restraint — warmed  by  bad 
passions,  mean  rivalry,  and  a  suspicious  selfishness,  which  no 
labor  of  love  could  render  reasonable,  and  which  could  only 
finally  cease  in  the  death  of  one  or  both  of  the  combatants.  The 
incoherent  language,  the  broken  words,  and  fiendish  threaten- 
ings  of  the  outlaw,  left  nothing  on  this  subject  to  conjecture ; 
and  while  the  two  writhed  together  in  their  narrow  apartment 
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the  ot.lierwise  horrible  stillness  of  their  strife  might  be  thought 
relieved  and  rendered  human  by  the  bursts  of  passion  and  invec- 
tive which  fell  the  while  from  the  lips  of  both.  But  these 
caused  no  interruption  to  the  conflict.  They  fought  only  with 
daggers,  though  both  were  provided  with  sword  and  pistoL  A 
mutual  sense  of  the  proximity  of  those  whom  neither  wished  to 
alarm,  rendered  them  careful  not  to  emploj"-  weapons  which 
could  draw  a  third  party  to  the  scene  of  strife.  Besides,  the 
dagger  was  the  only  weapon  that  might  be  employed  in  their 
limited  area  with  any  propriety.  This  weapon,  deadly  in  the 
close  struggle  as  it  usually  is,  was  rendered  less  effectual  in  the 
imperfect  light  of  the  place,  and  by  the  baffling  readiness  of 
their  rival  skill.  They  both  felt  that  the  struggle;  must  be  fatal, 
and  did  not,  accordingly,  suffer  their  rage  to  disarm  their  provi- 
dence and  caution.  Still,  several  wounds  had  been  given  and 
received  on  either  side.  One  of  these  had  penetrated  the  right 
arm  of  the  partisan,  but  the  point  of  the  dagger  had  been  diverted, 
and  the  wound  was  one  of  the  flesh  only,  not  deep  nor  disabling. 
The  outlaw  had  been  less  fortunate.  That  first  blow,  which  he 
had  received  in  the  mouth  at  the  entrance  of  the  vault,  had 
necessarily  influenced  the  combat  as  first  blows  usually  do ; 
s-.nd,  though  not  of  serious  hurt,  for  the  point  of  the  weapon 
found  resistancri  against  his  clenched  teeth,  two  of  which  were 
broken,  still  it  .seriously  affected  the  relations  of  the  parties. 
The  ore  it  encouraged,  the  other  it  provoked  to  increased  anger, 
which  iinpaired  his  coolness.  A  second  and  third  wound  in 
each  of  his  arms  had  followed  in  the  vault,  and  a  moment  came 
in  which  a  fourth  promised  to  be  final. 

Clarence  had  grappled  closely  with  his  kinsman,  had  borne 
him  backward,  and  succeeded  in  prostrating  him,  face  upward, 
upon  the  pile  of  coffins  which  I'ose  in  the  centre  of  the  tomb. 
Hero,  with  liis  knee  upon  the  breast  of  his  enemy,  one  hand 
upon  his  throat,  and  the  other  bearing  on  higli  the  already 
dripping  steel,  the  stroke  and  the  death  seemed  equally  uievita- 
ble.  So,  indeed,  the  outlaw  considered  it ;  and  the  language 
of  his  lips  at  that  moment  of  his  greatest  peril,  spoke  more  de- 
^isivelj'  for  his  manhood  than,  perhaps,  it  had  ever  done  before. 

"  Strike  !"  he  cried  ;  "I  fear  you  not!     The  devil  you  have 
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served  has  served  you  faithfully  in  turn !  I  ask  you  not  for 
mercy — I  loathe  you,  Clarence  Conway  —  I  loathe  and  curse 
you  to  the  last.  Strike  then,  as  I  should  have  stricken  you, 
had  the  chance  fallen  to  my  lot." 

The  weakness  of  a  human  and  a  social  sentiment  made  the 
youth  hesitate.  He  shivered  as  he  thought  upon  the  ties  of 
blood-— ties  which  he  could  never  entirely  forget,  however 
much  they  might  be  scorned  by  his  profligate  brother.  He  was 
still  his  father's  son — he  would  have  spared — he  wished  to 
spare  him. 

While  he  hesitated,  a  new  and  desperate  effort  was  made  by 
the  prostrate  outlaw.  Hope  and  fear  united  for  a  last  and  ter- 
rible struggle.  He  half  rose — ho  grasjDcd  the  aim  with  which 
Clarence  held  him,  with  demoniac  strength,  and  flinging  him- 
self upward,  with  the  exercise  of  all  that  muscle  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  almost  equal  degree  with  his  brother,  he  had  nearly 
shaken  himself  free  from  the  hold  which  the  latter  had  taken 
upon  him. 

It  was  then  that  the  dagger  of  Clarence  descended  ! — then, 
when  it  became  obvious  that  no  indulgence  could  be  given  to 
his  foe  without  danger  to  himself.  But  the  blow,  even  then,  was 
not  final — not  fatal.  It  touched  no  vital  region.  The  desper- 
ate effort  of  the  outlaw,  though  it  failed  in  its  object,  effected 
another,  which  operated  to  his  partial  safety.  The  mouldering 
coffins  upon  which  he  was  stretched  yielded  beneath  his  gigan- 
tic struggles,  sank  under  the  violence  and  pressure,  and,  ere  the 
blow  reached  the  heart  of  the  threatened  victim,  came  down, 
with  a  fearful  crash,  in  fragments  upon  the  damp  floor  of  the 
vault.  The  dagger-point  barely  grazed  the  breast  of  the  falling 
man ;  and  Clarence,  still  grappling  with  his  foe  and  grappled 
by  him  in  turn,  was  dragged  downward  to  the  earth,  and  the 
two  lay  together  for  an  instant,  without  strife,  among  the 
crushed  and  bleached  bones  of  bygone  generations.  Both  were 
breathless,  but  there  was  no  mitigation  of  their  fury.  "Wilh 
some  difficulty  they  scrambled  to  their  feet,  separated  for  a 
moment,  but  only,  in  the  next,  to  renew  their  terrible  embrace. 

"  Let  there  be  an  end  to  this  !"  said  Morton,  hoarsely.  "  Let 
us  go  forth  into  the  moonlight ;  we  can  do  nothing  here,  it  seems." 
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"  Ay,  anywhere  I"  was  the  reply  of  the  other ;  "  but  let  it  be 
quickly  :  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare.'' 

"  A  moment  should  suffice  for  either,  and  would  have  done  so, 
had  there  been  sufficient  light  for  tlie  business.  So  far,  Clarence 
Conway,  you  have  had  the  matter  all  to  yourself.  But  there  is 
a  day  for  every  dog,  they  tell  us ;  and,  though  still  there  be  uq 
daylight,  I  trust  that  my  day  is  at  hand.  Lead  the  way;  I  am 
ready.  Let  the  dagger  still  be  the  weapon.  It  is  a  sure  one, 
and  makes  but  little  clatter.  Besides,  it  brings  us  so  much  the 
liigher  to  each  other,  which  is  brotherly,  you  know." 

The  steniar,  perhaps  the  nobler,  features  of  the  outlaw  stood 
out  in  bolder  relief  at  the  moment  which  he  himself  believed 
was  one  of  the  greatest  danger.  Morton  was  not  deficient  in 
animal  courage.  It  was  only  less  frequently  apparent,  because, 
like  the  Italian,  he  preferred  the  practice  of  a  subtler  agent.  A 
fierce  laugh  concluded  his  attempt  at  playfulness.  To  this  the 
heart  of  Clarence  gave  back  no  response.  Though  not  less 
fearless  than  his  brother — nay,  though  greatly  excited  by  the 
strife — it  yet  had,  to  his  mind,  the  aspect  of  a  hoiTor  which  he 
could  not  complacently  behold.  The  few  moments  consumed  in 
this  brief  dialogue  had  brought  him  back  to  those  reflections 
which  the  provocation  of  the  strife  had  almost  wholly  banished. 
But  he  suffered  ao  mental  or  moral  scruples,  at  such  a  moment, 
to  impair  his  maiiiiood, 

"  I  too  am  ready,''  was  his  only  answer  as  he  left  the  vault. 
He  was  followed  by  the  outlaw ;  and  there,  in  another  moment, 
they  stood  together  on  the  green  sward  before  the  tomb,  fiercely 
confronting  each  other  with  eyes  of  mortal  hate  —  utterly  un- 
moved by  the  pure  and  placid  smiles  of  that  maiden  moon  whose 
blessed  light  they  were  about  to  employ  for  the  most  unblessed 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  COMBAT  OP  THE  BROTHERS. 

The  fincient  additaments  for  the  groundwork  of  the  grand  or 
terrible,  the  wild  or  warlike,  would  have  borne  aspects  not 
unlike  their  own.  Ordinarily,  the  painter  of  the  darker  passions 
is  very  apt  to  accompany  their  explosion  with  a  sympathetic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  natural  world.  The  hero,  just  before 
committing  the  deed  of  blood,  stalks  upon  the  scene,  surrounded 
by  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  night ;  storm  and  thunder  attend 
upon  his  footsteps,  and  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  rebuking  heaven 
glare  along  his  path  in  flashes  of  impetuous  lightning.  A  voice 
of  warning  is  heard  to  mutter  in  the  sky.  The  bloody  dagger, 
the  awful  sign  of  the  crime  which  is  already  acted  in  the  mind 
of-  the  criminal,  hangs  in  the  air  above  him,  and  marshals  him 
the  way  that  he  must  follow  ;  while  the  ghosts  of  the  past  reap- 
pear, shaking  their  gory  locks,  to  impede  or  to  precipitate  the 
ghost-like  progress  of  the  future.  All  things  are  made  to  act  in 
harmony  with  that  terrible  passion  which  has  already  thrown 
over  the  heart  of  the  possessor  the  unifonn  "  brown  horror" 
which  distinguishes  its  own  unvarying  aspect.  There  is  no 
blue  in  the  transparent  softness  of  the  noonday  sky ;  there  is  no 
living  green  in  the  fresh  sward  of  the  luxuriant  earth  ;  the  songs 
of  the  one,  and  the  mellow  voices  of  the  other,  receive  their 
savage  or  sad  tones  wholly  from  the  desolate  or  depraved  soul 
which  speaks  in  the  bosom  of  the  fated  actor.  All  forms  and 
features,  sights  and  sounds,  a^e  made  to  correspond  with  his 
prevailing  passion ;  and  the  hues  of  sky  and  land  become  natu- 
rally incarnadined  by  the  bloody  mood  which  governs  in  his 
soul.  The  voices  which  he  hears,  whether  of  earth  or  sky,  are 
only  such  as  rise  from  the  groaning  victims,  who  start,  perhaps, 
from  the  embrace  of  slumber,  to  sleep  in  that  of  death. 

But,  very  different  from  these  were  the  auxiliary  aspects  of 
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that  scene  upon  wliicli  the  rival  kinsmen  were  ahoiit  to  contend. 
Never  was  night  more  beautiful,  more  uniformly  beautiful  and 
tender,  in  any  one  of  its  thousand  attributes  and  agents.  The 
moon,  almost  at  her  full,  was  high  above  the  forest  tops,  and 
hallowing  its  deep  and  dim  recesses  with  innumerable  streams 
of  glory  from  her  own  celestial  fountain.  Few  were  the  clouds 
that  gathered  about  her  path,  and  these,  sharing  in  her  gifts  of 
beauty,  became  tributary  to  her  lustrous  progress.  A  gentle 
breeze,  rising  from  the  east,  accompanied  her  march^and  the 
tall  pines  swayed  to  and  fro  beneath  its  pressure,  yielding  a 
whispering  music,  like  those  faint  utterances  of  a  sweet  com- 
plaint which  are  made  by  the  curling  billows  of  the  sea,  when 
tbey  break  and  die  away  in  a  languid  struggle  with  the  shore. 
These  breathings  found  fit  fellowship  in  the  gentle  murmurs  of 
the  Congaree,  as  it  rippled  away  on  its  sleepless  path,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  scene  of  strife.  Lighted  by  the  moon  above, 
its  winding  form  might  be  seen,  in  silvery  glimpses,  where  the 
vistas  of  the  woods  had  been  opened  by  that  tasteful  art  which 
had  presided  over  the  barony  from  its  first  settlement.  Nothing 
was  dark,  nothing  sad,  stern,  or  terrible,  but  the  human  agents 
of  the  scene. 

There  they  stood,  frowning  defiance  upon  each  other,  and  ' 
looking  glim  and  ghastly,  in  the  pure,  sweet  atmosphere  of  light 
by  which  they  were  enveloped.  The  aspect  of  the  outlaw  was 
particularly  terrible,  in  consequence  of  the  wound  which  he  had 
received  in  the  mouth  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict.  The 
upper  lip  was  divided  by  the  stroke,  the  teeth  shattered ;  and^ 
smeared  and  clotted  with  blood,  his  face  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  one  already  stamped  with  all  the  features  of  the 
grave,  and  marked  with  an  expression  of  hate  and  passion 
which  increased  its  terrors.  That  of  the  partisan  was  stern,  but 
unruffled  —  pale,  but  inflexible.  .  His  eyes  were  full  of  that  fiery 
(energy  which,  perhaps,  distinguished  equally  the  characters  of 
the  brothers.  The  lips  were  closely  compressed,  and  resembled 
that  sweet  serenity,  that  resigned  and  noble  melancholy,  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  the  same  feature  in  the  instance  of 
nearly  every  Indian  warrior  that  we  have  ever  seen.  TJiere 
was  no  faltering  in  his  soul — he  was  as  firm  of  purpose  as  his 
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enemy  ;  but  there  were  other  moods  at  work  within  him  which 
the  outlaw  could  not  feel.  Clarence  Conway  was  not  the  per- 
son to  entertain  hate  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  better 
feelings. 

The  outlaw  unbuckled  the  sabre  from  his  side,  the  sable  belt, 
and  threw  them  down,  with  'the  pistols  which  he  carried,  at  the 
foot  of  the  vault.  He  seemed  resolute  that  there  should  be  no 
possible  obstruction  to  his  movements  in  the  struggle  which  was 
about  to  take  place.  Clarence  Conway,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
no  such  precaution.  He  calmly  surveyed  the  movements  of  his 
opponent  without  changing  muscle  or  positions.  His  eye  glanced, 
iowever,  with  a  momentary  anxiety,  to  the  clear  blue  vault, 
and  the  pale,  pure  presence  looking  down  upon  him  from  above, 
and  turned  involuntarily,  though  for  a  single  instant  only,  to  the 
distant  dwelling  of  Flora  Middleton.  But  this  was  not  a  moment 
to  betray  the  weakness  of  the  sentimentalist  or  lover.  His 
enemy  stood  before  him,  and  was  ready.  The  outlaw  had  wit- 
nessed the  direction  of  his  foeman's  eye,  and  the  words  of  prov- 
ocation gushed  from  him  in  increasing  bitterness. 

"  Ay,  look,  Clarence  Conway — look  !  It  may  be  for  the  last 
time  !  For  that  matter  we  may  both  look ;  for  I  tell  you,  there 
shall  be  no  child's  play  between  us.  Here,  on  this  green  turf, 
and  under  that  smiling  heaven,  shall  I  be  stretched  in  death, 
ore  I  yield  up  a  single  sentiment  of  that  hate  which  makes  it 
necessary  that  one  of  us  should  die  for  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  other." 

"  And  is  it  necessary,  either  for  your  peace  or  mine,  that  such 
should  be  the  case  1"  demanded  Clarence  Conway. 

'•  Ay  !  absolutely  necessary.  We  can  not  breathe  the  same 
atmosphere.     Come!" 

Their  arms  were  r.iised,  their  feet  planted  in  opposition — 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  each  other,  and  riveted  in  glassy,  serpent- 
like watchfulness  and  calm. 

"  Are  you  ready  1"  was  the  question  of  the  outlaw. 

"Stay!"  replied  Clarence,  while  he  continued  to  regard  his 
enemy  with  a  face  of  increased  deliberation. 

"Stay!  —  and  why  should  we  stay?"  retorted  the  other. 
'  Are  you  so  soon  quieted  !     Does  your  stomach  revolt  at  the 
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idea  of   a  final  straggle  which  shall  end    the  strife  between 
us?" 

"It  does!" 

"  Ha !  Has  it  then  come  to  that  V  was  the  ironical  speech 
of  the  outlaw ;  but  Clarence  interrapted  him  with  a  cool  firmness 
of  tone  and  look  which  disarmed  the  intended  sarcasm. 

You  may  spare  your  irony,  Edward  Morton.  That  I  fear 
you  not,  you  should  know.  That  I  am  your  superior  in  strength 
you  have  long  since  discovered — that  I  am,  at  least,  your  match 
with  any  weapon  known  to  either  of  us,  you  can  not  deny ;  and 
you  know  that  I  have  no  dread  of  death." 

"  To  what  does  all  this  tend  1  It  means  everything  or  noth- 
ing. Grant  what  you  have  said,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  you 
shall  triumph  over  me.  You  may  slay  me,  but  I  can  grapple 
with  you,  Clarence  Conway — I  can  rush  upon  your  weapon, 
and,  sacrificing  myself,  succeed  in  killing  you  !  Ha  !  is  not  that 
undeniable  also  V 

"  Perhaps  so ;"  was  the  deliberate  answer.  "  But  even  this 
does  not  influence  me  in  what  I  mean  to  say.  There  is  a  con- 
sideration of  far  more  weight  which  would  make  me  avoid  this 
conflict." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  that,  eh  ?  But  you  shall  not  avoid  it !  I  am  a 
desperate  man,  Clarence  Conway,  and  such  a  man  always  has 
the  life  of  his  enemy  at  the  point  of  his  dagger !" 

"  Be  it  so ;  but  hear  me.  For  all  your  crimes,  all  your  hate 
and  hostility  to  me  —  all  your  treachery  to  your  country  —  still 
I  shall  find  no  pleasure  in  being  your  executioner.'' 

"  Indeed !  But.  be  not  too  sure.  It  has  not  yet  come  to 
that!"  cried  the  other.  "There  are  two  to  play  at  this  game, 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  turn  the  tables  upon  you  this 
bout.  We  have  some  light  now  on  the  subject,  and  these  pricks 
which  you  gave  me  in  the  dark,  have  rather  warmed  me  for  the 
conflict.  They  rather  better  my  chances,  by  rousing  me  to  the 
proper  feeling  of  strife ;  as,  to  graze  the  bear  with  a  bullet,  is 
to  make  him  more  affectionate  in  his  squeeze.  So,  look  to  it ! 
our  embrace  will  be  a  close  one.  Come  on  quickly.  We  can 
not  too  soon  make  a  finish  now." 

"You   deceive   yourself,  EdwaiJ    Conway — fatally  deceive 
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yourself  if  you  Lave  sucli  a  fancy ;"  replied  Clarence  solemnly 
"  If  wo  encounter  again  I  shall  kill  you.  Nothing  can  save 
you.     I  feel  it — I  know  it.     I  can  not  help  but  kill  you." 

"  Insolent  braggart !  But,  come  on  !" 
.  "  I  have  said  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  what  I  feel  must  be 
the  result  of  this  struggle.  Hear  me  but  an  instant  more,  and 
judge.  I  shall  find  no  pleasure  in  taking  your  life.  I  can  not 
forget  many  things,  and  I  am  not  desperate.  However  you 
may  deride  and  despise  the  claims  of  blood  and  the  opinions  of 
society,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  For  this  reason  I  would 
forego  the  indulgence  of  those  passions,  Edward  Conway — " 

"Not  Conway — Morton,  Cunningham! — anything  but  Con- 
way !" 

A  smile  of  scorn  passed  over  the  lips  of  Clarence. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  correction,"  he  said.  "  But  this  is  a 
small  matter.  To  return.  My  passions  and  enmities  are  scarcely 
less  active  than  yours  ;  but  I  would  forego  their  enjoyment  be- 
cause of  my  greater  responsibilities.  I  now  make  yon  an  offer. 
Let  us  not  fight ;  and  you  shall  go  free.  I  will  facilitate  your 
progress  to  Charleston — nay,  insure  it — and  you  will  then  be 
enabled,  unencumbered  by  the  villanous  banditti  to  which  you 
have  been  attached,  to  fly  the  country.  I  know  that  you  have 
a  large  booty  stored  away  in  Jamaica — enough  to  give  you 
competence  for  life.  Let  that  suffice  you.  Leave  the  country 
while  the  chance  is  allowed  you — while  you  may  do  so  in  safe- 
ty. Three  weeks  hence,  and  Greene  will  traverse  all  this  re- 
gion !" 

"Fool  fancies!"  exclaimed  the  other  rudely.  "Those  are 
Rawdon's  trumpets." 

"  You  will  not  long  hear  them,  except  sounding  the  retreat. 
The  war  is  well  nigh  over." 

"  Pshaw  !  this  is  mere  folly.  We  came  here  to  fight,  I  think. 
The  sooner  the  better  !     Come  on  !" 

"I  would  save  you — spare  you!" 

"I  shall  not  spare  you!  Your  conceit  is  insufferable,  and 
(hall  be  whipped  out  of  j'ou,  by  heavens !  this  very  night. 
Come  on,  then  ;  I  long  to  give  or  take  my  quittance.  Your 
head  is  turned,  I  see,  by  that  woman.    Your  Flora,  my  Florp 

10 
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— the  Flora  of  Oongaree — you  have  been  lipping,  have  you  f 
— and  you  like  the  taste — sweet  flavor  ! — " 

"  Iluflian — wretch  ?"  cried  Clarence,  with  a  fury  that  seemed 
as  little  governable  now  as  that  of  the  outlaw,  "  you  are  doomed. 
I  can  not  spare  you  now."  , 

"  I  ask  you  not.  Let  the  steel  speak  for  both  of  us.  Mine 
has  been  blushing  at  the  time  you  have  consumed  in  prating. 
Come  f  n  —  come  on  !  Strike  as  if  your  heart  were  in  it,  Clar- 
ence Conway,  for,  by  God's  death,  I  will  have  it  in  your  heart, 
if  hell  has  n'ot  grown  deaf  to  human  prayer.  Good  blade,  to 
your  work  !  It  is  some  pleasure,  Clarence  Cnnway,  to  know 
that  yours  is  tolerably  pure  blood  —  at  least  it  will  do  no  dis- 
honor to  my  dagger." 

The  struggle  followed  instantaneously.  The  outlaw  pro- 
ceeded to  act  his  declared  intentions.  His  object  seemed  to  be 
to  get  within  the  arm  of  his  opponent — to  close  at  all  hazards, 
and  sacrifice  himself  in  the  bloody  determination  to  destroy  his 
enemy. 

But  Clarence  was  no  ordinary  foe.  His  anger  did  not  deprive 
him  of  his  coolness,  and  his  skill  with  the  weapon  was  far  be- 
yond that  of  most  men  of  his  time.  Still,  it  required  all  his 
watchfulness  and  circumspection  —  all  his  readiness  of  eye  and 
arm — 1»  baffle  the  purpose  of  the  other.  The  blind  fury  of 
the  outlaw,  perhaps,  served  him  quite  as  effectually  as  did  his 
own  resources.  It  made  him  fearless,  but  not  fearful  —  full  of 
purposes  of  dangers,  but  not  dangerous — that  is,  comparatively 
speaking — for,  so  long  as  the  partisan  preserved  his  composure, 
and  kept  only  on  the  defensive,  his  enemy  did  not  find  it  so 
certainly  true  as  he  had  affirmed,  that  a  desperate  man  always 
carries  the  life  of  his  enemy  at  the  point  of  his  dagger.  He 
had  tried  this  more  than  once,  and  had  always  been  repelled 
sometimes  with  hurts,  which  were  not  always  slight,  though,  as 
yet,  in  no  case  dangerous. 

His  constant  failure  warned  him  of  the  folly  of  his  own  fury, 
and  its  utter  ineffectiveness  to  achieve  the  object  of  his  desires. 
He  recovered  himself,  and  adopted  another  policy.  He  renewed 
those  coarse  sneers  and  insinuations  which  bad  been  always 
effectual  in  provoking   Clarence,  and  which  had   closed  theii 
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jjrevious  conference.  He  spoke  of  Flora  Middleton,  and  iu  such 
langiiage  as  was  admirably  calculated  to  throw  a  lover  off  his 
guard. 

"  You  flatter  yourself,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  just  made  & 
conquest ;  but  have  you  asked  its  value  1  I  tell  you,  Clarencs 
Coiiway,  if  ever  woman  spoke  falsely.  Flora  Middleton  spokt 
falsely  to  you  when  she  consented  to  be  yours.  I  know  her ; 
nay,  man,  when  you  charged  me  with  having  been  to  Brier 
Park,  you  knew  but  half  the  truth.  Shall  I  tell  you  that  she 
was  then  as  indulgent  to  the  chief  of  the  Black  Eiders  as  she 
has  been  since  to  his  more  moral  kinsman  1  Here,  by  this  old 
vault,  did  he  walk  with  her  at  evening ;  and  you  know  what  it 
is,  or  you  should  know,  to  wander  among  dim  groves  at  sunset 
with  a  romantic  damsel.  The  heart  will  yield  then,  if  ever.  It 
softens  with  the  hour,  and  melts.  Ha !  are  you  touched — 
touched  at  last  ]  Know,  then,  it  was  my  turn  to  lip  and  to  taste 
as  cordially — " 

"Liar!  dog!  reptile!"  cried  Clarence,  striking  at  him  furi- 
ously as  he  heard  these  words  ;  "  Know  I  not  that  you  have 
striven  to  fill  her  pure  ears  with  falsehoods  almost  as  foul  as 
those  you  would  now  thrust  into  mine  V 

"You  have  it!"  cried  the  other,  with  a  yell  of  delight,  as  hia 
lurige  carried  the  point  of  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  parti- 
san ;  fortunately  a  flesh-wound  onlj',  but  one  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  the  angry  heart  that  was  now  boiling  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. The  youth  felt  his  imprudence ;  but  if  he  had  not,  there 
was  a  counselling  friend  at  hand,  who  did  not  suffer  him  to  g; 
unreminded.  This  was  Jack  Bannister,  who,  in  the  shelter  of 
a  tree  contiguous,  to  which  he  had  crawled  unseen,  had  been  ;. 
spectator  of  the  brief  conflict,  during  the  short  time  it  had  lasted 
on  the  outside  of  the  vault. 

"  Don't  you  let  him  fool  you,  Clarence ;  he's  only  tryh;g  lu 
make  you  mad — that's  his  trick.  But  don't  you  mind  him — * 
he's  a  born  liar,  and  if  j'ou  stick  as  yoti  should,  he'll  die  with  a 
lie  in  his  mouth.  Strike  away,  Clarence,  as  you  can  strike  ; 
and  only  forget  that  you  ever  had  a  father  who  was  so  foolish 
as  to  git  a  son  of  the  wrong  breed.  Put  it  to  him,  and  shut 
up  your  nater  till  it's  all  done.     God  ha'  mercy  'pon  me,  buf 
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'f;   Clems   so   nateral   for  me   now  to  want  to  put  in   and   kill 
him  ■  ' 

"Ha!  you  have  brought  your  bullies  upon  me!"  were  the 
•v^'ords  of  Morton,  as  the  first  accents  of  Bannister  reached  his 
aars.  ''  But  I  fear  them  not !" — and  he  renewed  the  assault 
with  increased  determination ;  if  that  indeed  were  possible. 

"Keep  back — meddle  not,  John  Bannister!"  cried  Clarence. 
"  I  need  no  assistance." 

"  I  know  it,  Clarence ;  but,  Lord  love  you !  don't  git  into  a 
foolish  passion.  Go  to  it  as  ef  'twas  a  common  work  you  was 
a-doing — splitting  rails,  or  digging  ditches,  or  throwing  up  po- 
tato-hills. Jest  you  hit  and  stick  as  ef  you  was  a-managiug  a 
dug-out,  or  a  raft,  or  some  sich  foolish  consarn.  For  sich  a  foul- 
mouth  as  he  to  talk  agin  Miss  Flora !  Why,  it's  as  foolish  as  a 
wolf  to  bark  at  the  moonlight.  But  don't  let  me  intemipt  you. 
Cro  to  it !  I'm  jest  a-looking  on  to  see  the  eend,  and  obsarve 
fair  play;  only  make' haste,  Clarence;  shut  him  up  as  soon  as 
you  can,  for  the  bugle's  a  sounding  from  the  head  of  the  avenue, 
and  there's  little  time  to  lose." 

The  warning  was  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  Clarence  Con- 
way soon  brought  the  strife  to  an  issue.  The  resumption  of  his 
caution  provoked  the  outlaw  into  a  renewal  of  his  rashness,  and 
his  dagger-hand  was  caught  in  the  grasp  of  the  partisan  at  the 
same  moment  when  the  weapon  of  the  other  sunk  into  his  breast. 
Clarence  relaxed  his  hold  upon  his  victim  the  instant  that  the 
blow  was  delivered.  He  fancied  that  he  had  given  him  the 
coup  dc  grace  as  he  intended  ;  and  a  strange,  keen,  sudden  pang 
rushed  like  lightning  through  his  own  bosom. 

The  outlaw,  meanwhile,  felt  himself  about  to  fall.  A  faint- 
ness  covered  his  frame  ;  his  sight  was  growing  dark ;  and,  with 
the  last  convulsive  moment  of  reflection,  he  threw  himself  for- 
ward upon  the  breast  of  his  enemy,  whose  dagger-point  was  now 
HumeS  toward  the  ground.  His  left  arm  was  tightly  clasped 
about  the  form  of  Clarence  ;  while  his  right,  with  all  the  remain- 
ing consciousness  of  his  mind,  and  the  concentrated,  but  fast 
failing  vigor  of  his  frame,  addressed  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the 
latter,  which  it  needed  sufficient  strength  only  to  render  fatal. 

But  the  arm  of  the  outlaw  sank  down  in  the  effort  ere  thp 
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dagger  readied  its  mark.  His  hold  upon  his  enemy  was  in- 
stantlj'  relaxed,  and  he  fell  fainting  at  the  feet  of  Clarence,  ere 
the  latter  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  horror  which  he 
felt,  to  be  altogether  conscious  of  the  danger  from  which  he  had 
escaped.  With  every  justification  for  the  deed  which  necessity 
could  bring,  he  yet  felt  how  full  of  pain  and  sorrow,  if  not  of 
crime,  was  the  shedding  of  a  brother's  blood. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

CAPRICES    OF   FORTUNE. 


We  have  omitted,  in  the  proper  place,  to  record  certain  events 
that  happened,  during  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  in  order  that 
nothing  should  retard  the  narrative  of  that  event.  But,  ere  it 
had  reached  its  termination,  and  while  its  i-esults  were  in  some 
measure  doubtful,  a  new  party  came  upon  the  scene,  who  de- 
serves our  attention,  and  commanded  that  of  the  faithful  wood- 
man. A  cry — a  soft  but  piercing  cry — unheard  by  either  of 
the  combatants,  first  drew  the  eyes  of  the  foi-mer  to  the  neigh 
boring  wood  from  which  it  issued ;  and,  simultaneously,  a  slen- 
der form  darted  out  of  the  cover,  and  hurried  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  strife.  Bannister  immediately  put  himself  in 
readiness  to  prevent  any  interference  between  the  parties ;  and, 
when  he  saw  the  stranger  pushing  forward,  and  wielding  a  glit- 
tering weapon  in  his  grasp,  as  he  advanced,  he  rushed  from  his 
own  concealment,  and  threw  himself  directly  in  the  pathway  of 
the  intruder.  The  stranger  recoiled  for  an  instant,  while  Ban- 
nister commanded  him  to  stand, 

"  Back  !"  said  the  latter,  "  back,  my  lad,  tUl  it's  all  over.  It 
won't  be  long  now,  I  warrant  you.  They'll  soon  finish  it ;  but 
until  they've  done " 

He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  which  he  cocked,  presented, 
and  thus  closed  the  sentence.  The  stranger  shrank  back  at 
this  sudden  and  sturdy  interruptir>n ;  but,  recovering  a  moment 
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after,  appeared  determined  to  press  forward.  The  second  warn- 
ing of  tlie  scout  was  more  imperative  than  the  first 

"  Stand  back,  I  tell  you!"  ciied  the  resolute  woodman,  "  oi 
by  blazes,  I'll  send  daylight  and  moonlight  both  through  you 
with  an  ounce  bullet.  I  ain't  trifling  with  you,  stranger ;  be 
sartin,  I'm  serious  enough  when  I  take  pistol  in  hand.  Back,  I 
tell  you,  till  the  tug's  over,  and  then  you  may  see  and  be  seen, 
Move  another  step  and  I'll  flatten  you.'' 

"No,  no,  no!"  was  the  incoherent  response;  "let  me  pass! 
I  will  pass !" 

The  sounds  which  assured  the  woodman  of  the  determination 
of  the  stranger,  were  so  faintly  and  breathlessly  articulated, 
that,  at  any  other  time,  Jack  Bannister  would  have  only  laughed 
at  the  obstinate  purpose  which  they  declared ;  but  the  moment 
was  too  precious  for  his  friend,  and  he  was  too  earnest  in  secu- 
ring fair  play  for  all  parties,  not  to  regard  their  tenor  rather  than 
their  tone. 

"  If  you  do,  I'll  shoot  you,  as  sure  as  a  gun  !"  was  his  answer. 

"They  will  kill  him  !"  murmured  the  stranger,  in  accents  of 
utter  despondency.  lie  struck  his  head  with  his  palm  in  a 
manner  of  the  deepest  wo  ;  then,  as  if  seized  with  a  new  impulse, 
waved  a  dagger  in  the  air,  and  darted  upon  the  woodman. 

So  sudden  was  the  movement  and  unexpected, jthat  Bannister 
never  thought  to  shoot,  but,  clubbing  his  pistol,  he  dealt  the  as- 
sailant a  blow  upon  the  skull,  which  laid  him  prostrate.  A  faint 
cry  escaped  the  lips  of  the  youtli  in  falling  ;  and  Bannister  fan- 
cied that  his  own  name  formed  a  part  of  its  burden.  He  was 
also  surprised  when  he  recollected  that  the  enemy,  though  laish- 
ing  on  him  with  a  dagger,  had  yet  forborne  to  use  it,  although 
sufficient  opportunity  had  been  allowed  him  to  do  so,  had  such 
been  his  purpose,  in  the  surprise  occasioned  b}'  his  first  onslaught. 
But  the  moment  was  not  one  f,i\oralile  to  reflecti(jn.  Clarence 
had  now  overcome  his  enemy,  who  was  prostrate  and  insensible ; 
and,  faint  himself,  was  bending  over  him  in  a  fruitless  eff'ort  to 
stanch  tlie  blood  which  issued  from  a  deep  wound  on  the  side. 
Bannister  approached  him  with  the  inquiry — 

"  God  be  thanked,  Clarence,  that  you  are  uppermost.  How 
is  it  with  him  ?     Is  he  dead  1" 
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"  I  hope  not.  He  breatlies  still.  There  is  Motion  in  his 
beayt." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it,  Clarence.  I  ain't  sorry  that  you  ha'n't 
killed  him,  for  I'd  rather  you  shouldn't  do  it ;  hut  I'm  mighty 
sorry  he  s  not  dead.  It'll  be  all  the  better  for  him  if  he  is» 
'Twould  save  a  neck  smooth  to  the  last.  But  come,  there's  a 
great  stir  at  the  house.     I  can  hear  the  voices." 

"  But  we  can  not  leave  him  here,  Jack.  Something  must  be 
done  for  him.  Would  to  God  I  had  never  seen  him,  for  I  feel 
most  wretched,  now  that  it's  all  over." 

"  'Tain't  a  time  to  feel  such  feelings.  You  couldn't  help  it, 
Clarence.  He  would  force  it  upon  you.  Didn't  I  hear  him 
myself?  But  it's  no  use  talking  here.  We  must  brash  up  and 
be  doing.  I've  given  a  knock  to  a  chap  here,  that's  laid  him 
out  as  quiet  as  you  laid  the  other.  A  small  chap  he  was.  I 
might  have  stopped  him,  I'm  thinking,  with  a  lighter  hand : 
but  I  hadn't  time  to  think,  he  jvmiped  so  spry  upon  me." 

"  Who  is  he  1"  demanded  Clarence. 

"I  don't  know ;  a  friend  to  Edward  Conway,  looking  after 
him,  I  reckon.  I'll  see  all  about  him  directly,  when  once  you're 
off.  But  you  must  trot  at  once.  There's  a  mighty  stir  all 
about  the  house,  and  I'm  thinking,  more  than  once,  that  I've 
beam  a  whoo-whoop-halloo,  below  thar  in  the  direction  of  the 
flats.  'Twas  a  mighty  suspicious  sort  of  whoop  for  an  owl  to 
make,  and  I'm  jub'ous  'twa'n't  one  that  had  a  good  schoolmaster. 
'Twa'n't  altogether  nateral." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  with  him  1"  demanded  Clarence,  as  he 
gazed  with  an  aspect  of  complete  bewilderment,  now  at  the  body 
of  his  kinsman,  and  now  at  the  distant  mansion. 

"  Do  !  I  take  it,  it's  jest  the  reasonable  time  to  hearken  to 
the  words  of  scripter :  '  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;'  and 
though  I  can't  exactly  see  how  they're  to  set  about  it,  yet,  when 
people's  hard  pushed  as  we  are,  it's  very  well  to  put  upon  holy 
book  all  such  difficult  matters  as  we  can't  lay  straight  by  our 
own  hands.  I'm  thinking,  we'd  best  lay  him  quietly  in  the 
vault  and  leave  him." 

''  But  he's  not  dead.  Bannister,  and  with  care  might  recover." 

"  More's  the  'pity      It's  better  for  you  and  me,  and  himseli 
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too,  if  he  don  t  recover  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  very  onnateral  thai 
you  should  take  pains  first  to  put  him  to  death,  and  the  next 
moment  worry  yourself  to  bring  him  to  life  again." 

"  I  took  no  such  pains,  Bannister.  I  would  not  have  strack 
him  if  I  could  have  avoided  the  necessity,  and  I  strove  tr 
avoid  making  liis  wounds  fatal." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that  agin.  But  this  ain't  no  time  for  palavei- 
iiig.  You'll  soon  have  these  dragoons  of  OofEn  scouring  the 
grounds  of  the  barony,  aud  Rawdon's  too  good  a  soldier  not  to 
have  his  scouts  out  for  three  good  miles  round  it.  Them  trum- 
pets that  we  hear  are  talking  some  such  language  now  ;  and  we 
niust  ride  pretty  soon,  or  we'll  be  in  a  swamp,  the  waters  rising, 
the  dug-out  gone,  and  a  mighty  thick  hamcane  growing  in  the 
west." 

"  I  can  not  think  of  leaving  the  body  thus,  Bannister." 

"  And  you  resk  your  own  body  and  soul  — or  your  own  body, 
which  is  pretty  much  the  soul  of  the  '  Congaree  Blues' — ef  you 
stop  to  take  care  of  him,"  replied  the  woodman. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  1" 

"  Clarence,  trust  to  me.  Take  your  horse — you'll  find  him 
in  that  hollow — and  get  to  the  head  of  the  troop  before  CoflSn's 
hoofs  tread  upon  its  tail.  I'll  be  mighty  soon  after  you ;  but 
before  I  start,  I'll  give  'em  a  blast  of  my  horn,  and  a  scare  from 
my  puppy-dog  here" — meaning  his  pistol — "  which  '11  be  pretty 
sure  to  bring  a  dozen  of  'em  on  my  track.  When  they  come 
here,  they'll  find  the  body  of  Edward  Conway,  and  this  lad 
that  I  flattened ;  and  they  can  do  for  'em  all  that's  needful. 
I'm  a  hoping  that  this  here  person,"  pointing  to  the  chief  of  the 
Black  Riders,  "  is  out  of  his  misery  for  ever,  and  won't  trouble 
the  surgeont  with  much  feeling  of  his  hurts.  As  for  the  other 
lad,  I  don't  think  I  could  ha'  hurt  him  much  with  the  butt  only, 
thoivgh  I  strack  him  mighty  quick,  and  without  axing  how 
much  or  how  little  he  could  stand.  Trust  to  me,  Clarence,  and 
go  ahead." 

Obviously,  this  was  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  in  ordei;  to 
reconcile  the  duties  and  desires  which  the  partisan  entertained. 
He  took  not  a  single  fu)-ther  look  at  his  enemy,  whose  grim  and 
ghastly  features,  turned  upward  in  the  moonlight,  presented  an 
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aspect  far  more  fearful  than  any  which  the  simple  appearance 
of  death  could  pwesent ;  and,  with  a  few  words  of  parting  direc- 
tion to  the  woodman,  he  hurried  away  to  the  hollow  where  his 
horse  had  been  concealed.  In  a  few  moments  after,  the  sturdy 
Bannister  rejoiced,  as  his  ear  caught  the  slow  movement  of  his 
departing  hoofs. 

The  bold  fellow  then — before  putting  his  design  in  execution, 
of  alarming  the  British  at  the  mansion  and  bringing  them  down 
upon  the  spot — true  to  the  business  of  the  scout,  stole  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  dwelling,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  he 
could,  as  to  the  disposition  and  strength  of  the  force  which  had 
come  and  was  still  advancing.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
place,  its  points  of  retreat  and  places  of  shelter,  enabled  him 
to  reach  a  station  where  he  saw  quite  as  much  as  he  desired. 
The  cavalry,  a  small  body  of  men,  were  evidently  drawn  up  as 
a  guard  along  the  avenue,  for  the  reception  of  the  commander- 
in-chief;  and  while  Bannister  admired  their  array,  and  noted 
the  stealthy  caution  which  marked  their  movements,  he  was 
also  enable  to  count  their  numbers  with  tolerable  certainty. 

"More  than  they  told  me,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "but  a 
good  ambushment  will  make  up  the  difference,  by  thinning  them 
a  little." 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  perceiving  that  the  main 
body  of  the  British  army  was  at  hand,  he  contented  himself  with 
observing,  with  soldierly  admiration,  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
troops — a  body  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Irish  regiments,  then 
newly  arrived  from  Europe — and  the  excellent  order  of  their 
march ;  and  then  stole  away,  as  quietly  as  he  approached,  to 
the  place  where  he  had  left  the  wounded. 

Returning  with  as  stealthy  a  movement  as  at  his  departure, 
he  was  surprised  to  discover  tliat  the  tody  of  the  stranger  whom 
he  had  knocked  down  was  no  longer  where  he  had  left  it.  A 
considerable  curiosity  filled  his  bosom  to  discover  who  this  per 
son  was.  His  conduct  had  been  somewhat  singular ;  and  Ban  • 
nister  was  almost  sure,  that  when  he  inflicted  the  blow  which 
had  laid  him  prostrate,  the  stranger  had  uttered  his  own  name 
in  falling ;  and  that,  too,  in  tones  which  were  neither  strange 
nor  those  of  an  enemy.     His  first  impression  was  that  tliis  per- 
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son  had  feigned  unconsciousness,  but  had  taken  advantage  of 
his  momentary  absence  to  steal  off  into  the  contiguous  woods 
To  seek  him  there  under  present  cu-cumstances,  and  with  s(i 
little  time  as  was  allowed  him,  would  be  an  idle  attempt;  and 
the  woodman,  with  some  disappointment,  turned  once  more  to 
the  spot  where  the  outlaw  was  lying. 

To  his  surprise,  he  found  a  second  person  with  him,  whom  a 
nearer  glance  discovered  to  he  the  very  person  whose  absence 
he  had  regretted.  The  stranger  was  lying  upon  the  body  of 
Edward  Morton,  and  seemingly  as  lifeless  as  himself:  biit  he 
started  up  when  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  Bannister,  and  made 
a  feeble  attempt  to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  fell  forward  with 
an  expression  of  pain,  and  once  more  lay  quiescent  upon  the 
body  of  the  outlaw.  ' 

The  scout  drew  nigh  and  addressed  the  youth  with  an  accent 
of  excessive  kindness ;  for  the  milk  of  a  gentle  as  well  as  a 
generous  nature,  flowing  in  his  heart  from  the  beginning,  had 
not  been  altogether  turned  by  the  cruel  necessities  of  the  war- 
fare in  which  he  was  engaged.  '  But,  though  he  spoke  the  kind- 
est words  of  consolation  and  encouragement  known  to  his  vocab- 
ulary, and  in  the  kindest  tones,  he  received  no  answer.  The 
youth  lay  in  a  condition  of  equal  stillness  with  him  whose  body 
he  seemed  resolved  to  cover  with  his  own. 

Bannister  readily  conceived  that  he  had  swooned.  He  ad- 
vanced accordingly,  stooped  down,  and  turned  the  face  to  the 
moonlight.  It  was  a  fair  face  and  very  pale,  except  where  two 
livid  streaks  were  drawn  by  the  now  clotted  blood,  which  had 
escaped  from  beneath  the  black  fur  cap  which  he  wore.  This, 
upon  examination,  the  scout  found  to  be  cut  by  the  pistol-blow 
which  he  had  given ;  and  it  was  with  a  shivering  sensation  of 
horror,  to  him  very  unusual,  that,  when  he  pressed  lightly  ivitfa 
his  finger  upon  the  skull  below,  it  felt  soft  and  pulpy. 

"  Lord  forgive  me  !"  was  the  involuntaiy  ejaculation  of  the 
woodman — "Lord  forgive  me,  if  I  have  hit  the  poor  lad  too 
hard  a  blow." 

His  annoyance  increased  as  he  beheld  the  slight  and  slender 
person  of  the  youth. 

"  There  was  no  n  >edcessity  to  use  the  pistol,  poor  fellow.   A  fist 
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blow  would  have  been  enough  to  have  kept  him  quiet" — and, 
muttering  thus  at  intervals,  he  proceeded  to  untie  the  strings 
which  secured  the  cap  to  the  head  of  the  stranger.  These  were 
fastened  below  the  chin;  and,  in  his  anxiety  and  haste,  the 
woodman,  whose  fingers  may  readily  he  supposed  to  have  been 
hetter  fitted  for  any  less  delicate  business,  contrived  to  run  the 
slip  into  a  knot,  which  his  himting  knife  was  finally  employed 
to  separate. 

The  cap  was  removed ;  and  in  pressing  the  hair  back  from 
the  wound,  he  was  surprised  at  its  smooth,  silk-like  fineness  and 
unusual  length.  This  occasioned  his  increased  surprise ;  and 
when,  looking  more  closely,  he  saw  in  the  fair  light  of  the  moon, 
the  high  narrow  white  forehead  in  connection  with  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  a  keen  and  painful  conjecture  passed  through 
his  mind,  and  with  tremulous  haste  and  a  convulsive  feeling  of 
apprehension,  he  tore  open  the  jacket  of  dismal  sable  which  the 
unconscious  person  wore,  and  the  whole  mournful  truth  flashed 
upon  his  soul. 

"  God  ha'  mercy,  it  is  a  woman  ! — it  is  she — it  is  poor  Mary. 
Mary — Mary  Clarkson !  Open  your  eyes,  Mary,  and  look  up. 
Don't  be  scared — it's  a  friend — it's  me,  Jack  Bannister !  Your 
old  friend,  your  father's  friend.  God  ha'  mercy !  She  don't 
see,  she  don't  hear — she  can't  speak.  If  I  should  ha'  hit  too 
hard !  if  T  should  ha'  hit  too  hard." 

The  anxiety  of  the  honest  fellow  as  he  addressed  the  uncon- 
scious victim  of  his  own  unmeditated  blow  would  be  indescriba- 
ble. He  sat  down  on  the  sward  and  took  her  head  into  his  lap, 
and  clasped  her  brows,  and  laid  his  ear  to  her  heart  to  feel  its 
beatings,  and  when,  with  returning  consciousness,  she  murmured 
a  few  incoherent  words,  his  delight  was  that  of  one  frantic. 

He  now  laid  her  down  tenderly,  and  ran  ofi"  to  a  little  spring 
which  trickled  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  position  of 
which  he  was  well  acquainted.  A  gourd  hung  upon  the  slender 
bough  of  a  tree  that  spread  above  the  basin.  This  he  hastily 
scooped  full  of  water,  and  ran  back  to  the  unfortunate  girl.  She 
had  somewhat  recovered  during  his  absence — sufficiently  to 
know  that  some  one  was  busy  in  the  work  of  restoration  and 
kindness. 
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"No,  no,"  she  muttered,  "mind  not  me — go  to  him — him! 
Save  him  before  they  kill  him."' 

"  Him,  indeed  !  No  !  Let  him  wait.  He  can  afford  to  do  it, 
for  I  reckon  it's  all  over  with  him.  But  you,  Mary,  dear  Mary : 
tell, me,  Mary,  that  you  are  not  much  hurt — tell  me  that  you 
know  me;  it  was  I  who  hurt  you;  I — your  old  friend,  John: 
Bannister,  Mary  ;  but  it's  a  God's  truth,  I  didn't  know  you  then. 
I'd  ha'  cut  off  my  right  arm  first,  Mary,  before  it  should  ever 
have  given  pain  to  you." 

■'Leave  me,  if  you  have  mercy — I  don't  want  yoiir  help; 
you  can't  help  me — no  !  no !  Go  to  him.  He  wiU  bleed  to 
death  while  you  are  talking." 

"  Don't  tell  me  to  leave  you,  Mary ;  and  don't  trouble  youi-- 
self  about  him.  He'll  have  all  the  help  he  needs — all  he  de- 
sarves ;  but  you  !  look  up,  dear  Mary,  and  tell  me  if  you  know 
me.     I  am  still  your  friend,  Maiy — youi-  father's  friend." 

The  mention  of  her  father  seemed  to  increase  her  sufferings. 

"  No  !  no  ! — not  that !"  —  she  muttered  bitterly ;  and  writhing 
about  with  an  effort  that  seemed  to  exhaust  all  her  remaining 
strength,  she  turned  her  face  upon  the  ground,  where  she  lay 
insensible. 

Never  was  mortal  more  miserable  or  more  bewildered  than 
our  worthy  scout.  He  now  suffered  from  all  the  feelings,  the 
doubt  and  indecision,  which  had  beset  his  commander  but  a  little 
while  before.  To  remain  was  to  risk  being  made  a  prisoner ; 
yet  to  leave  the  poor  victim  of  bis  own  random  blow,  in  her 
present  condition,  was  as  painful  to  his  own  sense  of  humanity 
as  it  was  iinendurable  by  that  tender  feeling  which,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  possessed  his  heart  in  au  earlier  day  for  the 
frail  victim  of  another's  perfidy.  This  feeling  her  subsequent 
dishonor  had  not  wholly  obliterated  ;  and  he  now  gazed  with  a 
sort  of  stupid  sorrow  upon  the  motionless  form  before  him,  until 
h/5  big,  slow  gathering,  tears  fell  thick  upon  her  neck,  which  his 
arm  partially  sustained  ;  while  his  fingers  turned  over  the  long 
silken  hair,  portions  of  which  were  matted  with  her  blood,  in 
a  manner  which  betrayed  something  cf  a  mental  self-abandon- 
ment— a  total  forgetfulness  of  duty  and  prudence — on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  hardiest  scouts  in  the  whole  Congaree  coimtry. 
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How  long  h(_  might  have  lingered  in  this  purposeless  manner, 
had  not  an  interruption,  from  without,  awakened  hun  to  a  more 
resolute,  if  a  less  humane  course,  may  not  be  conjectured.  In 
that  moment  the  resources  of  the  strong  man  were  sensibly  di- 
minished. The  hopes  and  loves  of  his  early  youth  were  busy  at 
his  heart.  Memory  was  going  over  her  tears  and  treasures,  and 
wounds  which  had  been  scarred  by  time  and  trial  were  all  sud- 
denly reopened. 

In  this  musing  vein  he  half  forgot  the  near  neighborhood  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  dangers  which  awaited  him  in  the  event  of 
captivity.  These  were  dangers,  be  it  remembered,  of  no  com- 
mon kind.  It  was  not  then  the  mere  prospect  of  restraint  which 
threatened  the  rebel  if  taken  prisoner.  The  sa;n:guinary  rage  of 
party  had  to  be  pacified  with  blood ;  and  it  is  strongly  probable 
that  the  merciless  executions  of  which  the  British  commanders 
were  so  frequently  guilty  in  the  south,  were  sometimes  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  loyalists,  of  the  same  region,  who 
had  personal  enmities  to  gratify,  and  personal  revenges  to  wreak, 
which  could  be  satisfied  in  scarcely  any  other  way. 

Of  these  dangers  the  sturdy  woodman  was  made  most  unex- 
pectedly conscious  by  hearing  the  tones  and  language  of  military 
command  immediately  behind  him.  A  guard  was  evidently  ap- 
proaching, sentinels  were  about  to  be  placed,  and  the  sounds 
which  startled  him  on  one  side  were  echoed  and  strangely  an- 
swered by  a  sudden  clamor  of  a  most  unmilitary  character 
which  rose,  at  nearly  the  same  instant,  from  the  swamps  and 
flats  which  lay  along  the  river  a  few  hundred  yards  below. 

Mary  Olarkson  could  have  explained  the  mystery  of  the  lat- 
ter noises,  were  she  conscious  enough  to  hear ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case.  Her  consciousness  was  momentary  ;  and  when  obvi- 
ous, betrayed  itself  in  expressions  which  now  denoted  a  wander- 
ing intellect.^ 

A  stern  agony  filled  the  heart  of  the  scout  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  lifted  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  toward  the 
tomb,  before  the  entrance  of  which  he  laid  her  gently  down,  in 
a  spot  which  he  knew  would  make  her  conspicuous  to  the  eyes 
of  the  first  person  approaching.  He  had  barely  disengaged  hei 
from  his  arms,  and  was  stUl  bending  over  her  with  a  last  look: 
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the  expression  of  which,  though  unseen  by  any,  spoke  mora 
effectually  the  anguish  which  he  felt,  than  could  ever  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  rude  and  simple  language  of  his  lips,  when  he 
felt  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder — a  quick,  firm  grasp -r— followed 
by  the  sounds  of  a  voice;  which  it  soon  appeared  that  he  knew. 

"  Oh  !  ho  !  Caught  at  last.  Supple  Jack ;  Supple,  the  fa- 
mous !  Your  limbs  will  scarcely  help  you  now.  You  are  my 
prisoner." 

"Not  so  fast,  Watson  Gray — I  know  you  !"  replied  the  scout, 
as  he  started  to  his  feet  and  made  an  effort  to  turn ;  but  his  en- 
emy had  grappled  him  from  behind,  had  pinioned  his  arms  by  a 
grasp  from  limbs  as  full  of  muscle  as  his  own,  and  was,  in  fact, 
fairly  mounted  upon  his  back. 

"  Audi  feel  me  too,  Jack  Bannister,  I  think.  There's  no  get- 
ting loose,  my  boy,  and  your  only  way  is  to  keep  quiet.  There 
are  twenty  Hessians  at  my  back  to  help  me,  and  as  many  Irish." 

"  More  than  enough,  Watson  Gray,  for  a  poor  Congaree  boat- 
man. But  you're  rether  vent'rous,  I'm  thinking,  to  begin  the 
attack.  You  ought  to  ha'  waited  for  a  little  more  help,  Watson 
Gray.  You're  rather  a  small  build  of  a  man,  if  my  memory 
sarves  me  rightly — you  ha'n't  half  of  my  heft,  and  can't  surely 
think  to  manage  me." 

"  I  do,  indeed  !"  was  the  answer.  "  If  I'm  light,  you'U  find 
me  strong — strong  enough  to  keep  your  arms  fast  till  my  wUd 
Irish  come  up,  and  lay  you  backward." 

"  Well,  that  may  be,  Watson.  But  my  arms  ain't  my  legs, 
my  lad.     Keep  them,  if  you  can." 

Thus  speaking,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  assailant,  he 
grasped  the  enclasping  arms  of  the  latter  with  his  muscular  fin- 
gers, held  them  with  a  hold  as  unyielding  as  their  own,  and 
rising  erect,  set  off,  at  a  smart  canter  down  the  hill  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river.  This  proceeding  was  one  which  had  formed 
no  part  of  Watson  Gray's  calculations ;  and  he  became  sud- 
denly and  awkwardly  aware  that  there  was  an  unpleasant  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  parties. 

« The  boot's  on  t'other  leg,  I'm  thinking,  Watson  Gray," 
chuckled  our  scout  of  Congaree.  To  this  offensive  suggestion 
the  other  had  no  answer,  in  words ;  but  he  employed  all  his 
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breatli  and  efi'ort  with  the  view  to  extricating  himself  from  the 
biped  whose  shoulders  he  had  so  indiscreetly  mounted.  But  the 
performance  and  the  desire,  are  notoriously  very  different  things. 
In  spite  of  all  his  struggles,  Jack  Bannister  kept  on  his  way 
down  hill,  and  Watson  Gray,  perforce,  kept  in  his  uneasy  place 
of  elevation.  He  had  not  calculated  all  the  resources  of  his 
great  antagonist,  and  now  cursed  himself  for  his  overweening 
confidence  in  his  own. 

"  It's  but  nateral  that  you  should  kick  and  worry,  at  riding 
a  nag  that  you  ha'n't  bitted,  Watson  Gray,  but  it's  of  no  use  ; 
you'refairly  mounted,  and  there's.1  no  getting  off  in  a  hurry,"  was 
the  consoling  language  of  the  scout  as  he  ran  toward  the  wood 
with  his  captive.  "  I  see  that  you  never  hearn  of  the  danger 
of  shaking  hands  with  a  black  [bear.  The  danger  is  that  yon 
can't  let  go  when  you  want  to.  A  black  bear  is  so  civil  an 
animal,  that  he  never  likes  to  give  up  a  good  acquaintance,  and 
he'll  hold  on,  paw  for  paw  with  you,  and  rubbing  noses  when 
he  can,  though  it's  the  roughest  tree  in  the  swamp  that  stands 
up  between  him  and  his  Mend.  Your  arms  and  shoulders,  I 
reckon,  are  jist  as  good  and  strong  as  mine.  But  your  body 
ain't  got  the  weight,  and  I  could  carry  you  all  day,  on  a  pinch, 
and  never  feel  the  worse  for  it.  -  Tou  see  how  easy  we  go  to- 
gether !" 

"D — n  you,  for  a  cunning  devil,"  cried  the  embarrassed 
Gray,  kicking  and  floundering  curiously,  but  vainly  striving  to 
get  loose. 

"  Don't  you  curse,  Watson  Gray ; — it  sort  o'  makes  you  feel 
heavier  on  my  quarters." 

"  Let  me  down,  Bannister,  and  you  may  go  free,  and  to  the 
devil  where  you  came  from." 

"  Well,  you're  too  good.  '  You'll  let  me  go  freel — I'm  think- 
ing that  it's  you  that's  my  prisoner,  my  boy.  I'll  parole  you  as 
soon  as  I  reach  my  critter." 

« I'll  shout  to  the  Hessians  to  shoot  you  as  you  run,"  vocif- 
erated the  other. 

"WiU  you,  then.  You  don't  consider  that,  your  back  will 
first  feel  the  bullets.  You're  a  cunning  man,  Watson  Gray, 
I've  always  said  you  were  about  the  best  scout  I  know'd  in  the 
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whole  Congaree  country,  and  it's  a  long  time  since  we've  been 
dodging  after  one  another.  I  was  a  little  jnb'ous,  I  confess,  that 
you  were  a  better  man  than  myself.  I  was  :  but  you  made  a 
poor  fist  of  this  business — a  poor  pair  of  fists,  I  may  say,"  con- 
cluded the  woodman  with  a  chuckle. 

"  So  I  did — a  d — d  poor  biisiness  of  it !"  groaned  the  other. 
"  I  should  have  put  my  knife  into  your  ribs,  or  had  the  scouts 
round  you  first." 

"  The  knife's  a  bad-  business,  Watson,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
other; — "a  good  scout,  that's  not  onnatural,  never  uses  it  when 
less  hurtful  things  will  answer.  But  it's  true  you  sh*ald  ha' 
put  your  Hessians  between  me  and  the  woods  before  you  cried 
out  '  you're  my  prisoner  !'  If  ever  a  man  jumps  into  detaimina- 
tion  at  all,  it's  jist  when  he  he'ars  some  such  ugly  words,  on  a 
sudden,  in  his  ears ;  and  when  I  felt  you,  riding  so  snugly  on 
my  back,  I  know'd  I  had  you,  and  could  ha'  sworn  it.'' 

•A  desperate  efibrt  to  effect  his  release,  which  Watson  Gray 
made  at  this  time,  put  a  stop  to  the  complacent  speech  of  the 
other,  and  made  him  less  indulgent. 

"  I'll  cure  your  kicking,  my  lad,"  said  he,  as,  backing  himself 
against  a  pine-tree,  he  subjected  his  involuntary  burden  to  a 
succession  of  the  hardest  thumps  which  he  could  inflict  upon 
him,  by  driving  his  body  with  all  its  force  against  the  incorrigi- 
ble and  knotty  giant  of  the  forests.  The  gasping  of  ±he  cap- 
tive, which  ensued,  sufficiently  attested  the  success  of  this 
measure ;  and  an  attempt  which  Gray  made,  a  moment  or  two 
after,  to  get  the  ear  of  Supple  Jack  within  his  teeth — which 
was  answered  by  a  butt  that  almost  ruined  his  whole  jaw — ter- 
minated the  fruitless  endeavors  of  the  former  to  free  hjmself 
from  his  awkward  predicament. 

Meanwhile,  the  stir  and  confusion  were  increasing  behind  the 
fiigitives,  and  it  was  a  wonder  to  both  that  they  had  not  been 
pursued.  The  sounds,  imperfectly  heard  by  the  woodman, 
seemed  to  be  those  of  actual  conflict ;  but  he  felt  himself  secure, 
and  his  thoughts  reverted,  over  all,  to  the  poor  Mary  Clarkson 
—the  victim  of  the  outlaw  with  whom  she  had  been  left,  and, 
perhaps,  his  own  victim.  The  poor  fellow  regarded  himself  with 
horror  when  he  thought  of  the  cruel  blow  his  hand  had  inflicted, 
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But  he  had  no  time  for  these  reflections ;  and  the  necessity 
of  joining  his  commander,  nerved  him  to  new  vigor  in  his  prog- 
ress. He  had  now  reached  the  place  where  his  horse  was  con- 
cealed. His  first  movement  was  to  pitch  his  captive  over  his 
head  ;  which  he  did  very  unexpectedly  to  the  latter.  In  the 
next  moment,  his  knee  was  upon  his  breast,  and  with  pistol 
presented  to  his  mouth,  he  made  "Watson  Gray  surrender  his 
weapons.  These  consisted  only  of  two  hunting  knives,  and  an 
ordinary  pocket  pistol.  He  then  rifled  his  pockets  of  all  which 
they  contained,  kept  his  papers,  but  generously  restored  his  money. 
"  Now,  Watson  Gray,  you're  a  Congaree  man,  like  myself,' 
and  ef  I've  thumped  you  a  little  hard  as  we  run,  put  it  down 
to  the  needcessity  of  the  case  and  not  because  I  wanted  to  hurt 
you.  I'll  let  you  off  now,  on  your  parole,  that  you  may  go 
back  and  help  Ned  Conway.  You've  been  his  helper  and  ad- 
viser a  mighty  long  time,  and  you've;  done  for  him  a  precious 
deal  of  ugly  business.  He'll  need  more  help  now,  I'm  thinking, 
than  you  can  give  him.  There's  a  poor  boy  there — too — a 
young  slender  chap,  that  I  hit  with  a'most  too  heavy  a  hand, 

I'm  afeard,  and  if  you  can  do  anything  for;  her " 

"  Her  !"  said  the  other. 

"  Oh,  yes — the  truth-will  out — she's  a  gal  though  in  no  gal's 
clothes.  Perhaps  you  know  her.  You  ought  to-— you  know 
enough  of  Ned  Conway's  wickedness  to  know  that.  Take  care 
of  that  gal,  Watson  Gray,  and  if  physic  can  do  her  good,  see 
that  she  gets  it.  I  ax  it  of  you,  as  a  favor.  You're  a  stout 
fellow,  Watson,  and  I've  long  tried  to  have  a  turn  with  you^ 
I'm  thinking  you're  a  better  scout  than  I  am ;  but  there's  no 
discredit  to  you  to  say  that  you  want  my  heft  and  timbers.  In 
a  close  tug  I'm  your  master ;  but  I'm  juh'ous  you'd  work  through 
a  swamp  better  than  me.  See  to  that  gal,  Watson,  for  the  sake 
of  .that  Congaree  country.  She's  one  of  our  own  children,  I 
may  say,  seeing  we're  both  from  the  river:;  — and  if  there's  any 
cost  that  you're  at,  in  helping  her,  either  for  food  or  physic,  let 
me  know  of  it,  and  you  shall  have  it  paid  back  to  you,  ef  I  dig 
the  gold  out  of  some  inemy's  heart.  Good  by,  now,  Watson, 
and  remember  you  must  never  take  a  bear  by  the  paws  tiU 
you've  fir^t  made  tarms  with  him  about  letting  go." 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

PROGRESS   AND    SUSPENSE'. 

"  Was  ever  poor  devil  caught  so  completely  in  his  own  trap 
before !"  was  the  querulous  exclamation  of  Watson  Gray,  as, 
with  a  painful  effort,  he  rose  froln  the  grouiid' where  his  adver- 
sary had  so  nngently  stretched  him  out.  "  Egad,  I'm  sore  all 
over ;  though  I  think  there's  no  'bohe  broken  !"  He  rubbed  his 
arms  and  thighs  while  he  spoke,  with  an  anxious '  earnestness 
which  showed  that  he  spoke 'in  all  sincerity,  th6ugh  still  with 
some  doubt  whether  his  limbs  preserved  their  integrity. 

"  Confound  the  scamp  !  I  thought  I  had  him  sure.  His  arms 
fastened^  his  back  turned  ! — who'd  have  thought  of  such  a  can- 
ter down  hill  with  a  strong  man  over  his  shoulders  !  Well,'  he 
certainly  deserves  the  name  of  Supple  Jack !  He's  earned  it 
fairly  by  this  bout,  if  he  never  did  before.  If  ever  fello'w  was 
strong  and  supple  over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew, "he's  the  man. 
But  for  those  sleepy  Hessians,  I'd  have  had  him ;  and  I  wouder 
what  can  kee|)  them  now.  The  dull,'  drowi^y,  beef-eyed  Dutch- 
men— what  the  d — ^1  are  they  after?     Wliat  stir's  that ?" 

A  buzz  of  many  voices  in  earnest  controvbrsy,  in  the  direction 
of  the  vault,  arrested  the  speaker  in  his  soliloquy,  and  stimulated 
his  apprehensions. 

"  By  Jupiter !  they're  fighting  among  themselves  !  What 
an  uproar !  They're  are  loggerheads,  surely — the  Hessian 
boobies !" 

The  anxiety  of  the  scout  made  him  half  forg^tfiil  of  his 
bruises  as  he  turned  toward  the  spot  from  whence  the  clamor 
rose.  There  seemed  sufficient  cause  to  justify  the  apprehensions 
which  he  had  expressed.  The  itproar  which  first  startled  him 
was  followed  by  oaths;  execrations,  and'  finally  the  clash  of  arms. 
He  hurried  forward  to  the  scene  of  the  uprodr,  and  arrived  not 
a  moment  too  soon  to  prevent  bloodshed.     It  will  be  necessary 
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tliat  we  should  retrace  our  steps  for  a  while  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  present  commotion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mary  Clarkson  left  the  bivouac  of 
the  Black  Eiders  at  the  very  time  when,  going  through  the 
bloody  ceremonial  of  pledging  themselves  to  one  another  for  the 
performance  of  a  new  crime,  they  led  her  to  suppose  that  they 
would  very  shortly  follow  upon  her  footsteps.  This,  to  a  certain 
extent,  was,  indeed, ,  the  fact.  They  followed  her,  but  not  -  so 
soon  as  she  expected;  and  she  reached  the  miserable  man  for 
whom  she  had  sacrificed  the  life  of  woman's  life,  in  full  time  to 
have  forewarned  him  of  their  approach  and  pvirpose,  bad  this, 
under  the  circumstances,  been  either  necessary  or  possible.  We 
have  already  seen  what  those  circumstances  were ;  and  the  cruel 
insults  which  followed  her  unselfish  devotion  to  a  creature  so 
little  deserving  the  care  of  any  heart.  The  chief  of  the  outlaws 
had  already  fallen  beneath  the  arm  of  his  kinsman. 

The  Black  Riders  had  still  some  arrangements  to  make — 
some  stimulating  liquors  to  quaff,  and  purposes  to  fulfil  scarcely 
less  stimulating — before  they  started  for  the  work  of  treachery 
and  murder.  One  of  these  arrangements  was  the  elevation  of 
Stockton  to  the  chief  command,  as  if  Morton  were  already  dead. 
Ensign  Darcy,  by  a  natural  transition,  and  as  a  becoming  reward 
for  his  good  service,  was  promoted  at  the  same  time  to  the  sta- 
tion which  the  other  had  so  lately  filled. 

Morton  had  his  friends  among  the  banditti,  who  simply  sub- 
mitted to  proceedings  which  they  could  not  baffle,  and  optjnly 
dared  not  resist.  They,  however,  held  themselves  in  reserve, 
with  a  mental  determination  to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  dark  pur- 
poses of  their  companions  before  they  could  possibly  carry  them 
out  to  completion.  But  this  determination  was  inefiective  for 
the  time,  simply  because  it  was  individual  in  each  man's  bosom. 
They  had  had  no  opportunity  allowed  them  for  deliberation, 
and,  being  half  suspected  of  lukewarmness,  they  were  not  suf- 
fered to  get  together  unwatched  and  unobserved  by  the  domi- 
nant faction. 

Elated  with  his  success,  the  an'ogant  Stockton  fancied  that 
the  path  of  the  future  was  fairly  open  before  his  steps,  unembar- 
rassed by  all  obstructions,  and  the  smiles  of  good  fortune  beck- 
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oning  him  to  the  conquest.  There  was  but  one  task  before  him 
necessary  to  render  all  things  easy,  and  that  a  malignant  senti- 
ment of  hate  goaded  him  on  to  perform.  The  murder  of  Edward 
Morton — his  personal  enemy — the  man  who  knew  his  secret 
baseness,  and  who  scorned  him  in  consequence — was  yet  to  be 
executed ;  and  this — when  he  thought  of  the  past,  its  bitterness 
and  contumely — of  the  future,  its  doubts  and  dangers — became 
a  task  of  grateful  personal  performance.  To  this  task,  when  all 
the  ceremonials  were  over,  of  his  own  and  confederate's  eleva- 
tion, he  accordingly  hurried. 

His  men  were  soon  put  in  readiness,  and  Darcy,  wh6  had 
traversed  the  ground  more  than  once  before,  took  charge  of  the 
advance.  Their  plans  were  simple,  but  sufficient,  had  the  cir- 
cumstances continued  throughout  as  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
They  had  meditated  to  advance  upon,  and  to  surround  the  man- 
sion, in  which  they  supposed  their  captain  to  be ;  then,  raising 
the  cry  of  "  Sumter,"  create  an  alarm,  in  the  confusion  of  which 
Morton  was  to  be  put  to  death. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  unexpected  approach  of  a  British 
army,  under  a  forced  march,  and  without  any  of  the  usual  bruit 
attending  on  the  progress  of  a  large  body  of  men,  utterly  baffled 
all  their  calculations ;  and  when,  following  the  path  toward  the 
tomb,  which  Morton  had  originally  taken.  Lieutenant  Darcy 
arrived  at  the  spot,  he  found  it  almost  in  complete  possession  of 
soldiery,  consisting  of  the  very  Hessians — some  twenty  in  num- 
ber— on  the  assistance  of  whom  Watson  Gray  had  so  confidently 
calculated  when  he  made  the  rash  attempt  on  the  person  of 
Jack  Bannister. 

The  Hessian  troops  had  never  before  been  seen  by  the  Black 
Riders,  and  Darcy  immediately  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  were  .partisa;n  troops  of  Lee's  legion,  which  he  knew  had, 
a  little  time  before,  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the 
conjecture  was  a  natural  one,  not  only  that  they  might  be  there 
itill,  but  that  Morton  might  already  have  become  their  captive. 
The  incautious  movement  of  these  soldiers  suggested  to  Darcy, 
who  was  not  without  his  ambition,  the  project  of  capturing  the 
whole  of  them.  They  were  evidently  as  careless  of  danger,  as 
if  they  had  never  known  what  apprehension  was  ;  and  iindinp 
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them  squatting  around  some  object  near  the  tomb,  busy  it  low 
discussion,  the  next  most  natural  conjecture,  to  one  of  his  ma- 
rauding habits,  was,  that  they  had  already  rifled  the  mansion, 
and  were  now  sharing  its  plunder. 

The  cupidity  of  the  habitual  robber  rendered  his  judgment 
easy  of  access  to  any  suggestion  which  favored  the  mercenary 
passions  of  his  heart ;  and,  taking  that  for  granted  which  was 
merely  possible,  and  waiting  for  no  further  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  Darcy  stole  back  to  Stockton,  who  was  following  with 
the  main  body,  and  readily  filled  his  mind  with  the  ideas  which 
predominated  in  his  own.  But  few  questions  were  asked  by  the 
new  captain.  The  information  of  Darcy  seemed  to  cover  all  tlie 
ground ;  and  they  both  were  instantly  ripe  for  action. 

"  There  are  not  twenty — squat  ujpon  the  ttitf — some  of  tl.eir 
arms  lie  beside  them,  and  some  upon  the  tomb  ;  and  the  plunder, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  interest  they  take  in  it,  must  be  rather 
more  than  has  blessed  their  eyes  for  many  a  day.  We  can  sur- 
round them  in  a  jiffy,  without  striking  a  blow." 

"But  Morton! — do  you  see  nothing  of  him?"  demanded 
Stockton  anxiously. 

"  No !  But  if  these  fellows  found  him  at  the  house,  they've 
saved  us  some  trouble.    They've  done  for  him  already." 

"  Enough  ! — set  on,  and  lead  the  way.  Manage  it,  Darcy,  to 
suit  yourself;  you  alone  know  the  path." 

"  Hark  !  a  trumpet !  I  have  heard  that  trumpet  once  before. 
It  must  be  at  the  mansion." 

"  The  more  need  f /r  hurry.  These  fellows  are  a  squad  of 
Lee's  or  Sumter's,  who  have  rifled  the  house  before  the  main 
body  came  up.  We  must  be  in  time  to  relieve  them  of  their 
burden  before  they  get  help  from  the  strongest.  After  that, 
we  can  push  up  for  the  house,  and  see  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  rest." 

"  Keep  all  still,  then,"  said  Darcy.  "  I'll  undertake  to  sur- 
round these  rascals,  and  relieve  them  of  their 'plunder,  without 
emptying  a  pistol.  Let  your  horses  be  fastened  here,  and  we'll 
go  on  foot  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Dismount — dismount;  we 
have  but  a  few  hundred  yards  to  go." 

Such  were  the  arrangements  of  the  Black  Riders ;  and  yield- 
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ing  the  management  of  the  affair  entirely  to  Darcy,  Stockton 
followed  with  his  band  in  silence.  With  the  stealthy  progress 
of  the  Indian,  each  individual  passed  to  his  appointed  station, 
until  the  tomb,  and  all  about  it,  was  completely  environed  with 
a  cm-don  militaire,  from  which  nothing  could  escape.  A  signal 
whistle  warned  them  to  be  in  readiness,  and  a  second  com- 
manded the  movement. 

The  operation  was  fully  successful.  The  Hessians  were  sur- 
rounded before  sword  could  be  drawn  or  yager  lifted.  Nothing 
could  well  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  mutual  parties,  the 
captors  eqiially  with  the  captive.  The  Hessians,  with  an  army 
of  two  thousand  men  or  more  at  hand,  were  confounded  to  find 
themselves,  on  a  sudden,  in  custody  of  a  force  not  twice  their  own 
number ;  while  the  amazement  of  the  Black  Riders  was  scarcely 
less,  when  they  heard  the  clamors  of  the  people  they  had  made 
captive,  in  a  language  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  and 
the  harsh  sounds  of  which  seemed  to  them  so  shocking  and  un- 
natural. Their  disappointment  was  something  increased,  also,  to 
discover,  that  instead  of  the  treasure  of  the  house  of  Middle- 
ton — the  family  plate  and  ladies' jewels — the  supposed  plunder 
around  which  the  Hessians  had  been  squatting  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  body,  seemingly  dead,  of  the  tender  boy  who 
usually  attended  upon  their  captain. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  confusion  on  both  hands,  and  before 
anything  could  be  understood  or  anything  explained,  that  Wat- 
son Gray  made  his  appearance,  to  the  satisfaction  f  one  at  least 
of  the  parties. 

"  How  now,  Darcy  ?  what's  the  matter  here  ?  What  are  you 
doing  with  these  men  ]     Let  them  go." 

"  Let  them  go,  indeed !  when  we've  just  taken  them.  Let 
them  rather  go  to  the  gallows." 

"  Gallows  !  why,  who  do  you  take  these  fell  jws  for  ?" 

"Lee's  legion — or  a  part  of  it." 

"  Indeed  ?  Had  your  courage  ever  carried  you  nigh  enough 
to  Lee's  legion,  you'd  have  found  out  your  mistake.  Why, 
man,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  These  are  his  majesty's 
new  levies,  hired  or  bought  from  the  prince  of  Hesse  Gas- 
eel,  at  two  and  sixpence  a-head,  and  d — d  extravagant  pay 
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tpo,  for  Buch  heads  as  they've  got.  Let  them  go — they're 
Hessians !" 

A  gibberish,  utterly  beyond  translation  by  any  present,  arose 
in  echo  from  the  captured  foreigners,  in  full  confirmation  of  this 
assurance.  By  this  time  Stockton  made  his  appearance,  and 
the  face  of  Watson  Gray  might  have  been  seen  to  indicate  some 
surprise  when  he  saw  him.  Gray  knew  the  relation  in  which 
Stockton  stood  to  his  captain,  and  was  instantly  assured  that  the 
latter  had  never  deputed  to  him  the  chief  command  in  his  ab- 
sence. The  circtimstance  looked  suspicious ;  but  Gray  was  too 
old  a  scout  to  suffer  his  suspicions  to  be  seen,  until  he  knew  in 
what  condition  the  game  stood. 

"Ah,  Stockton!"  he  said,  indifferently — "is  that  youl  but 
where's  Ben  Williams  1  is  he  not  in  command  ?" 

"  No,  I  am,"  said  Stockton — "  I  am  for  the  present.  We 
came  to  look  after  the  captain." 

"  The  captain  1 — why.  where  did  he  leave  you  ?" 

"  In  the  swamp  flats,  some  two  miles  below." 

"  And  what  brings  you  to  look  after  him  1     Did  he  order  it '{" 

"  No,"  said  Darcy,  taking  up  the  tale  with  an  adroitness  of 
which  he  knew  that  Stockt'in  was  no  master — "no;  but  we 
heard  trumpets,  and  as  he  stayed  rather  long,  we  were  appre- 
hensive about  him.  When  we  came,  and  saw  these  fellows 
here,  with  strange  uniforms,  we  took  'eni  for  Lee's  legion,  as  we 
heard  that  Lee  was  dodging  about  this  neighborhood." 

"And  you  really  have  never  seen'Lfee's  uniforms,  ensign?" 

"No,  never:  we've  been  operating  above,  you  know ;  and — " 

"  You  have  not  found  the  captain,  then  1" 

"2Jot  yet,  and  what  to  do '' 

"  I'll  tell  you  :  look  there  and  you'U  find  him.  The  soonoi 
we  attend  to  him  the  bettei-." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  body  of  Edward  Morton  as  he  spoke 
stooped  down  with  composure,  but  interest,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  it  for  the  signs  of  life  which  it  contained.  The  wily 
Darcy  followed  his  example,  and  his  conduct,  in  turn,  suggested 
to  Stockton  that  which  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  pursue. 
Much  time  was  not  given  to  the  examination,  and  still  less 
in  vain  regrets  and  lamentations.     The  selfishness  of  man's 
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nature  soars  triumphant  above  all  other  considerations,  in  a  time 
of  war ;  and  life  becomes  as  small  a  subject  of  consideration  as 
any  one  of  its  own  circumstances. 

"  Some  ugly  hurts  here,  I  reckon,"  said  Darcy  i  "  we  must 
get  him  to  the  house  and  to  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"  Does  he  live  ]"  asked  Stockton  in  a  whisper,  over  Darcy's 
shoulder. 

"Ay,  he  lives!"  was  the  answer  made  by  Gray,  in  tones 
which  were  somewhat  sharpened  by  asperity ;  "  there's  life 
enough  to  go  upon,  and,  with  good  care,  he'll  be  able  shortly  to 
be  in  the  saddle.  If  we  can  stop  the  blood,  there's  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of,  I'm  thinking." 

This  man  boldly  took  the  leao,  as  a  man  having  his  wits 
about  him  will  be  always  apt  to  do,;  in  seasons  of  sudden  peril 
and  great  surprise.  Even  Stockton  tacitly,  submitted  to  his 
guidance. 

"  Give  way  there,  my  good  fellows,  and  let's  see  what  we're 
about.  Here,  one  of  you  take  that  door,  there — the  door  of 
the  vault — from  its  hinges,  and  we'll  carry  him  to  the  house  on 
that." 

Watson  Gray  muttered  through  his  closed  teeth  at  the  con- 
clusion ;  and  his  hands  were  unconsciously  pressed  upon  his  hips 
as  he  spoke  :  "  He'll  have  an  easier  ride  than  I  had  of  it.  My 
bones  will  talk  of  Jack  Bannister  for  a  month." 

The  door  of  the  vault  was  soon  brought  forward,  and  the 
Black  Eiders,  with  careful  hands,  raised  their  captain  upon  it. 
Darcy  and  Stockton  both  busied  themselves  in  this  service. 
But,  though  performed  with  great  caution,  the  motion  recalled 
the  wounded  man  to  consciousness  and  pain,  and  two  or  three 
half-stifled  moans  escaped  from  his  lips.  He  muttered  a  few 
words,  also,  which  showed  that  he  still  fancied  himseilf  engaged 
in  all  the  struggles  of  a  protracted  and  doubtful  strife. 

When  Gray  had  seen  him  fairly  placed  upon  the  frame,  which 
was  amply  large,  he  thought  of  the  poor  girl  whom  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  Supple  Jack  had  commended  to  his  care ;  and, 
with  a  degree  of  interest  and  tenderness  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  from  one  habitually  so  rough,  he  himself 
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assisted  to  place  the  slight  fonn  of  the  victim  beside  the  body 
of  her  betrayer. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  friendly  stupor  which  had  first 
come  to  her  relief,  no  longer  possessed  her  faculties.  She  had 
recovered  her  consciousness,  but  under  the  burning  pressure  of 
fever,  which  filled,  her  mind  with  all  the  fancies  of  delirium. 
She  raved  of  a  thousand  things,  incoherently,  which  perhaps  none 
present  cpuld  in  any  way  comprehend,  but  the  one  individual 
who  was  engaged  in  conducting  the  operations.  He,  too,  harsh 
as  was  hia  nature,  callous  and  insensible — the  creature  of  the 
cruel  man  whose  profligaite  passions  he  served,  and  who  had 
reduced  her  to  the  thing  she  was, — he,  too,  did  not  appear 
entirely  unafiFected  by  the  wild  agony  which  her  ravings  denoted 
and  expressed.  He  walked  beside  her,  as  a  dozen  of  the  sol- 
diers carried; the  litter  toward  -the  house;  and  few  were  the 
words,  and'  those  oiily  such  as  seemed  to  be  necessary,  which 
he  uttered  during  the  mournful  procession. 

"  You  had  better  set  your  men  in  handsome  order,  Stockton. 
You  will  meet  Lord  Rawdon  at  the  house,  with  all  his  suite,  and 
a  fine  show  of  military.  He  likes  to  see  handsome  dressing  and 
a  good  front,  and  he'll  look  to  you  for  it  while  the  captain's 
sick." 

"  A  cursed  chance,  this,"  muttered  Stockton,  as  he  drew  aside 
with  Darcy  to  put  in  execution  the  suggestions  of  the  scout, 
"  Who'd  have  thought  it  ?  Rawdon  here,  and  we  know  not  a 
word  about  it !" 

"  It's  devilish  fortunate  we  did  not  rush  on  in  the  dark.  That 
peep  of  mine  was  well  thought  on.  But  it  makes  very  little 
difierence,  except  the  loss  of  the  plunder.  Morton's  pretty  well 
done  for.  No  less  than  five  wounds  upon  him — two  in  the 
jaw  and  three  in  the  body." 

"  But  how  came  it  ?  who  could  have  done  it  1"  said  Stockton. 

"  That  matters  less  than  all.  Some  friend,  I  take  it,  who 
knew  what  we  wished  most,  and  saved  us  the  trouble  of  the 
performance;" 

"  But  how  strange  !  and  how  stranger  than  all  that  we  should 
have  been  deceived  in  that  boy — that  Henry  !" 

"Ay!— but  let  us  hurry  on,  and  show  alacrity  as  well  as 

11 
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order.    Of  course  we'll  say  notjiing  abdut  the  captaincy.    You're 
still  lieutenant  only,  and  if  Morton  dies " 

"  He  must  die  !','  said  the  other. 

"  Ay,  he  must.  Eawdon  will  leave  him  a  surgeon,  and  we 
will  find  a  guard ;  and  if  he  survives  the  one,  there's  hut 
little  dhance  of  his  getting  off  from  the  other.  Eh !  what 
think  you?" 

''  It  will  do,"  was  the  significant  answer  of  Stockton.  They 
understood  each  other  thoroughly,  before  they  put  their  men  in 
order.  The  thoughts  of  Watson  Gray  were  not  less  busy,  as 
he  pursued  his  way  alone  with  the  wounded  persons;  nor  were 
they  more  favorable  to  the  -conspirators,  than  was  'the  determina- 
tion of  those  friendly  to  their  captain.  He  knew,  better  than 
any  other  man,  the  true  history  of  the  latter,  and  the  sort  of  re- 
lation in  which  he  stood  to  his  troop.  He  was  not  ignorant, 
also,  of  the  scorn  which  Morton  felt  for  Stockton,  and  the  hate, 
more  deadly  because  secret,  with  which  the  other  requited  it. 
He  could  readily  conceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  Stockton's  in- 
terest would  lie  in  the  death  of  his  captain ;  and,  putting  all 
these  things  together  in  his  mind,  he  determined  to  keep  his  eyes 
open,  and  watchful  of  every  movement  of  the  parties. 

"  Eawdon  will  take  them  with  him  to  Ninety-Six,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  came  to  this  conclusion. 

"  I  will  persuade  him  to  do  so,  at  least,  and  the  chances  are 
fair  that  they  will  get  themselves  knocked  on  the  head  before 
the  siege  is  over.  But,  whether  they  do  or  not,  we  shall  gain 
time  ;  and  if  Morton's  hurts  are  curable,  we  shall  know  it  before 
they  get  back,  and  provide  accordingly.  But  one  thing  must  be 
cared  for.  Eawdon  must  not  know  Morton  in  the  house  of  Flora 
Middleton.  That  would  spoil  all.  I  must  speak  with  him  before 
the  body  arrives.     He  must  leave  the  matter  to  me." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  tie  that  attached  Watson  Gray 
*•>  the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders,  his  course  was  evidently  that  of 
a  true  and  shrewdly  thinking  friend.  He  had  no  sooner  deter-  - 
rained  what  was  proper  for  him  to  do,  than  he  hurried  ahead  of 
the  procession,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the  spacious  hall  of 
the  mansion  several  minutes  before  it  could  possibly  arrive.  His 
lordship  was  in  the  parlor  with  the  ladies,  but  Gray  knew  hiia 
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to  be  a  man  of  business,  with  whom  business  is  always  a  sufiS- 
cient  plea  for  any  interruption. 

"  Say  to  his  lordship  that  Watson  Gray  would  speak  with 
him  in  private,  on  matters  of  some  importance,"  he  said  to  an 
ofScer  in  attendance,  who  knew  the  estimation  in  which  the 
Bcout  was  held,  and  at  once  disappeared  to  do  his  bidding. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

A  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

Lord  Rawdon  appears  in  the  history  of  the  war  in  the  south- 
em  colonies,  to  have  been  one  of  the  sternest  leaders  of  the  time  : 
as  sanguinary  in  his  temper  as  Earl  Comwallis,  and  without  any 
of  those  impulses  of  a  better  temper  which  have  secured  for  the 
latter,  from  one  of  the  American  captains,  the  doubtfully  de- 
served epithet  of  the  "  amiable  CornwalUs."  Rawdon  left  him- 
self open  neither  to  the  lurking  irony  nor  the  obvious  flattery  of 
such  an  epithet.  His  discipline  was  rigid  to  the  last  degree ;  his 
temper  cold  and  inflexible  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
enemies  whom  he  had  the  fortune  to  conquer,  as  something 
which,  like  the  spoil  he  won,  he  might  easily  dispose  of  accord- 
ing to  the  mood  which  governed  him  at  the  moment,  and  not 
nnder  the  direction  of  any  fixed  principles  or  written  laws.  His 
cruelties,  open  and  specious,  are  on  record ;  but  these  do  not 
concern  us  at  this  moment ;  and  we  must  admit  that  the  king 
of  England  had  no  representative  in  all  the  Revolution  who 
was  more  constant  to  his  duties  or  more  resolute  in  their  per- 
formance. Lord  Rawdon  had  also  the  merit  of  being  a  gentle- 
man; a  hard,  cold,  inflexible  soldier — too  free  to  shed  blood, 
and  not  politic  enough  to  do  so  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
place  ;  obdurate  in  his  pui-pose  and  nnpliant  in  his  feelings — but 
still  a  gentleman  :  a  qualification  for  his  crimes  of  perhaps  very 
small  intrinsic  value,  but  one  which  he  possessed  in  common 
with  veiy  few,  among  the  many  with  whom  ho  co-operated  du- 
ring his  career  in  the  southern  country. 
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Well  acquainted  witli  the  character  of  the  Middleton  family, 
it  had  been,  as  we  have  already  elsewhere  intimated,  the  policy 
of  this  commander,  as  well  as  of  him  by  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
ceded, to  treat  the  inmates  of  the  barony  with  all  indulgence. 
Their  popularity  with  the  Surrounding  country,  which  it  was  de- 
sirable to  conciliate,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  an  indulgence 
which,  in  the  reckless  career  of  the  invaders,  they  had  not  been 
disposed  to  extend  to  many ;  and  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
when,  in  the  declining  power  of  their  arms,  their  desperation  led 
them  to  withdraw  even  this  degree  of  favor,  in  the  vain  hope  to 
coerce  the  patriotism  which  they  found  it  impossible  to  persuade 
or  seduce. 

Already  had  the  tone  of  British  superiority  been  lowered. 
They  could  no  longer  maintain  themselves  in  their  strongholds ; 
and,  evacuating  Camden  under  the  accumulating  pressure  of  the 
American  forces,  Rawdon  was  even  now  on  his  way  to  Ninety- 
Six,  to  protract  the  hour  of  its  downfall.  This  was  the  last  strong- 
hold left  them  in  the  interior,  and  to  delay,  not  to  baffle  its  as- 
sailants, in  the  work  of  conquest,  was  now  the  only  hope  of  the 
British  commander.  The  political  aspects  of  the  time  were  all 
unfavorable  to  British  ascendency ;  and  the  temper  of  his  lord- 
ship underwent  a  corresponding  change  with  his  changing  for- 
tunes. This  could  be  seen  by  the  Middletons  the  moment  when 
he  announced  himself  their  guest,  with  the  air  and  manner  of 
one  who  feels  all  the  changes  in  his  own  fortunes,  and  readily 
divines  the  effect  of  such  change  upon  his  reluctant  host.  He 
looked,  though  he  did  not  say  :  — 

"  I  know  that  you  receive  me  with  reluctance — that  my 
presence  is  hateful  to  you — nay,  that  you  perceive  and  exult  in 
my  approaching  overthrow — but  I  still  have  the  power  to  com- 
pel your  respect,  and  I  may  yet  awaken  your  fears.  You  shall 
receive  mc,  and  seem  glad  to  do  so." 

But  the  suspicious  mood  of  Rawdon  became  quieted  when,  in 
the  gentle  and  easy  deportment  of  the  ladies,  he  failed  to  behold 
the  exulting  expression  of  those  sentiments  wjjieh  he  fancied 
might  fill  their  bosoms.  They  were  superior  to  that  vulgar  sen- 
timent of  triumph  which  shows  itself  in  the  ill-disguised  grin,  or 
in  the  reserved  and  chilling  demeanor.     A  quiet  dignity  and  a 
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gentle  grace  were  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  both,  in  receiving 
the  British  chief:  and  this,  in  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies,  was 
mingled  with  some  little  tremulousness — the  result  of  her  con- 
sciousness of  what  had  just  before  taken  place  between  herself 
and  Clarence  Conway — which  Rawdon  was  not  tmwilling  to 
ascribe  to  the  agitation  which  his  own  presence  must  naturally 
produce  upon  a  very  youthful  mind. 

This  notion  pleased  his  self-complacency,  and  made  the  work 
of  soothing  more  easy  to  the  ladies ;  but  they  could  still  perceiye 
that  they  had  assumed,  as  enemies,  in  the  recent  successes  of 
their  countrymen,  an  increased  importance  in  his  eyes,  which 
lessened  his  smiles,  and  probably  increased  their  dangers; — 
and  they  were  soon  made  to  understand  this  difference  in  a  more 
direct  and  decided   manner. 

Tea,  at  the  time  the  bane  of  the  country,  though  the  blessing 
of  the  ladies,  was  the  crowning  dish  of  the  evening  repast ;  and 
this  commodity,  though  employed  simply  in  compliment  to  the 
Briton,  gave  Rawdon  an  opportunity  to  say  something  on  the 
subject  of  their  loyalty,  as  he  sat  down  the  rich  bowl  of  gold- 
rimmed  China,  from  which,  in  that  day  of  a  luxury  far  more 
ostentatious  than  ours,  though  of  far  less  general  ostentation,  the 
precious  beverage  was  drunk. 

"  I  rejoice  to  see,  ladies,  that  your  patriotism — so  I  think 
you  call  this  flinging  away  your  king  and  country — takes  coun- 
sel of  good  taste,  and  does  not  allow  you  to  fling  away  your 
tea-bowls  also.  It  would  have  been  a  serious  trial  of  faith  to 
your  sex  to  have  given  up  the  celestial  liquor  for  more  than  a 
season." 

The  old  lady  answered  smartly,  with  no  small  portion  of  that 
spirit  which  then  distinguished  the  dames  of  Carolina. 

"  I  can  not  accept  your  compliment  to  our  tastes,  my-  lord,  at 
the  expense  of  our  patriotism.  You  perceive  that  while  your 
lordship  drinks  tea,  we  confine  ourselves  to  such  beverage  only 
as  our  milch  cattle  yield  us.  Sometimes  we  regale  ourselves  on 
Indian  tea,  which  is  made  of  the  Cussenca  leaf;  but  this  only 
when  our  milk  fails  us,  which  is  no  unfrequent  event,  since  the 
Black  Riders  have  found  their  way  into  our  ncighborliood." 

"  And  their  presence,  madam,  is  only  another  evil  consequence 
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of  your  patriotism.  But  surely  the  whole  burden  of  tliis  com- 
plaint should  not  fall  upon  the  Black  Eiders.  There  have  been 
such  '  Riders'  as  follow  Lee  and  Sumter  in  this  neighborhood 
lately  ;  of  whom  report  speaks  not  more  favorably ;  and  wlio 
probably  love  milch  cattle  quite  as  well  as  anybody  else.  Nay, 
my  fair  young  mistress,"  addressing  himself  to  Flora,  "  there  is 
another  Rider,  black  enough  in  my  eyes,  but,  perhaps,  anything 
but  black  in  yours.  Ha !  you  can  guess  who  I  mean  by  this 
description ;  and  I  will  not  name  him  for  your  sake  ;  — but  let 
me  catch  him !"  and  he  raised  a  threatening  finger,  while  a 
half  smile  rested  upon  his  lips.  Flora  could  not  altogether 
suppress  the  blush  which  found  its  way  to  her  cheeks,  and  was 
as  Utile  able  to  control  the  irony  that  rose  at  the  same  time  to 
her  lips. 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  you  are  too  severe  upon  our  poor  sex ;  but — " 

She  paused,  and  the  color  heightened  upon  her  cheeks. 

"  But  what  ?"  he  asked,  seeing  her  hesitate. 

"  But  what  if  he  catches  you,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Flora,  Flora  !"  said  the  grandmother,  with  a  look  and  voice 
of  warning.  A  momentary  gravity  overspread  the  face  of 
Rawdon,  and  his  severe  features,  under  the  dark  shade  of  his 
lowering  brows,  almost  startled  Flora  with  a  sentiment  of  ap- 
prehension for  her  own  imprudence ;  but  the  good  sense  and 
breeding  of  his  lordship  came  to  her  relief  as  well  as  his  own. 

"  Ah,  my  fair  foe,"  he  said  with  a  smile  of  good  nature,  "  still 
inconigible — stUl  dangerous.  The  tongues  of  your  Carolina 
ladies  inflict  deeper  wounds  than  the  swords  of  your  heroes." 

"  I  would  you  could  think  so,  my  lord." 

"Why,  they  do,"  he  answered,  "  they  do." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  I  will  not  contradict  you,  and  yet.  I  am  try- 
ing to  persuade  myself  that  you  will  think  otherwise  before 
you  come  back  from  '  Ninety-Six.'  " 

"And  do  you  find  the  task  of  self-persuasion  difficult?  I 
should  think  not ;  and  least,  you  liojxe  I  will  come  back?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  I  hope  so — in  safety;  but  with  such  opinions 
as  will  make  you  think  better  of  our  soldiers,  and,  in  this  reasou, 
find  a  mucli  fartlicr  journey  necessary." 

"  What,  to  Charleston,  oh  ?  a  forced  march  back  ?" 
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"  To  England,  my  lord ;  to  England  ;  at  that  distai^ce  there 
will  be  some  chance  of  our  being  better  friends,  and  we  shall 
then  resume  our  tea." 

"  But  without  the  duties  ?"  he  said  laughing. 

"  Not  altogether,  my  lord.  I,  for  one,  feel  all  the  disposition 
to  be  the  dutiful  friend — if  you  please  the  dutiful  child- — of 
England; — but  not  the  subject,  not  the  slave!  Her  victim, 
rather !" 

"Ah,  my  fair  Flora,  we  wish  no  sacrifice :  none  of  you,  at 
least.  We  shall  drag  no  damsel  to  the  altar,'unless  it  be  to  one 
of  her  own  choosing.  But,  in  return  for  this  sharp  speech  of 
yours,  fair  lady,  suffer  me  to  know  when  Colonel  Conway  was 
here  last ;  how  long  since  he  has  taken  his  departure,  and  where 
I  may  expect  to  find  him  ?" 

"He  lias  been  here,my  lord,  I  frankly  tell  you,  but  when  he 
left  I  will  not  say.     You  will  find  him " 

She  hesitated  as  if  in  meditation,  while  her  large  brilliant 
eyes  shone  without  a  cloud  upon  her  auditor,  and-  her  foi-m 
seemed  to  dilate  in  more  than  feminine  majesty  as  she  rose  to 
leave  the  room  :  — 

"  Stay,  Miss  Middleton,"  said  his  lordship,  "  you  have  not  told 
me  where  I  may  expect  to  find  Colonel  Conway." 

Her  answer  was  iminediate,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  fearless 
accents. 

"You  may  expect  to  find  him,  my  lord,  wherever  an  ambush 
can  be  laid;  whenever  a  bold  soldier  may  fancy  that  his  sword 
can  make  an  enemy  feel ;  or  a  good  blow  can  be  struck  for  the 
liberties  of  his  country." 

"  Humph  !"  exclaimed  Rawdon,  gravely,  though  without  dis- 
pleasure, as  Flora  left  the  room.  "  Your  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Middleton,  is  quite  as  fierce  a  rebel  as  ever." 

"  She  is  young,  my  lord,  and  very  enthusiastic,  but  though 
she  speaks  thus,  I'm  sure  she  is  quite  as  unhappy  at  this  war  as 
aiiy  of  us.    We  all  wish  it  well  over." 

'•  That  is  saying  everything  for  the  right  side.  To  wish  it 
well  over,  madam,  is  simply  to  wish  our  king  his  own  iagain, 
But  now,  that  your  daughter  has  withdrawn,  let  me  remind  you, 
Mra  Middleton,  of  the  royal  favor  to  yourself  and  family " 
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"To  im,  my  lord; — to  my  family!"  was  the  reply  of  the 
venerable  lady,  with  some  appearance  of  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  madam,  in  the  immunity  you  have  so  long  enjoyed, 
when  it  has  been  well  known  to  his  majesty's  commanders  in 
the  South,  that  your  own  and  the  sentiments  of  your  grand- 
daughter— your  opinions  and  wishes — are  all  unfavorable  to 
his  authority." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  my  lord,  that  his  majesty's  officers  are 
instructed  to  wage  war  against  the  opinions  of  the  women  as 
well  as  the  swords  of  the  men  of  Carolina  1" 

"  No,  madam,  far  from  it ;  but  those  opinions  sharpen  those 
swords " 

"  I  am  proud,  my  lord,  to  think,  and  hear  you  acknowledge 
that  such  is  the  case  !" 

"  I  had  not  thought,  madam,  to  have  hearkened  to  this  lan- 
guage from  your  lips.  The  protection  you  have  enjoyed — 
your  immunities  from  the  confiscation  which  has  usually  followed 
disloyalty — should,  I  think,  have  prompted  a  degree  of  grati- 
tude for  his  majesty's  government,  which  would  have  saved  his 
representative  from  such  an  answer." 

"  You  mistake,  my  lord,  in  some  important  particulars.  My 
immunities  are  not  due  to  his  majesty's  government.  If  they 
are  to  be  spoken  of  as  due  anywhere,  they  must  be  ascribed  to 
that  sense  of  manliness  in  the  soldiers  of  both  sides  in  this 
bloody  warfare,  all  of  whom,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  blushed 
the  color  of  your  scarlet,  my  lord,  at  doing  hurt  to  two  lone 
women  in  the  wilderness." 

Rawdon  did  blush  with  vexation  at  the  retort,  as  he  answered 
it  with  a  strong  effort  at  gentlemanly  composure. 

'•  You  have  surely, mistaken  me,  Mrs.  Middleton,  My  purpose 
was  simply  to  intimate  that  his  m^esty's  officers  have  been  at 
some  pains,  more  than  is  customary  in  a  country  which  has  been 
BO  completely  covered  with  contending  armies,  to  preserve  from 
detriment  and  hurt  your  possessions  and  interests." 

"  I  confess,  my  lord,  the  amount  of  what  you  now  say  seems 
to  me  to  differ  little  from  what  was  said  before.  You  have  for- 
borne to  sr>ize  my  own  and  my  child's  property,  though  we  have 
been  bold  enough  to  think  that  you  had  no  right  to  seize  it ;  and 
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for  this  yon  demand  our  gratitude.  My  lord,  I  understand, 
though  you  have  not  sipoken,  the  real  purpose  which  you  feel 
unwilling  to  declare.  I  can  very  well  comprehend  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  his  majesty's  arms  labor  at  present.  I  know 
that  their  supplies  ire  everywhere  cut  off;  and  that  they  look 
to  what  are  callea  'forced  loans'  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
the  war." 

"  You  are  well  informed,  I  perceive,  madam.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  rebel  Sumter  has  been  recently  your  guest  1" 

''  Within  ten  days,  my  lord ;  and  my  opinions  being  such  as 
they  are,  I  placed  in  his  hands,  for  the  use  of  my  country,  the 
entire  plate  of  the  Middleton  barony,  and  every  jewel  of  value 
which  belonged  to  myself  knd  child.  The  few  spoons  which 
graced  our  board  to-night,  and  the  bowl  in  which  our  children 
have  been  baptized  from  imftieftiorial  time,  are  ail  that  were 
kept  back  from  the  free  gift  which  my  feelings  made  to  my 
friends.     These,  my  lord " 

"  Of  these,  madam,  the  cause  of  my  king  does  not  make  it 
necessary  that  I  should  deprive  you,"  replied  Rawdon,  with  a 
graceful  dignity  which  left  nothing  to  be  complained  of.  "  Your 
plate  would  have  been  important  to  us,  Mrs.  Middleton ;  and 
you  will  do  us  the  justice  to  believe  that,  knoiving  as  we  did  its 
great  intrinsic  value,  we  did  not  make  this  requisition  until  the 
last  hour,  and  then  only  in  obedience  to  necessities  which  none 
but  ourselves  can  comprehend.  Believe  me,  madam,  though  I 
am  somewhat  disappointed,  it  is  a  pain  spared  me,  which  I  would 
have  felt,  in  depriving  you  of  this  family  treasure.  Nor  can  I 
complain,  regarding  your  social  attachments  with  respect,  that 
you  have  yielded  it  to  the  hands  of  those  who  will  make  use  of 
it  against  me.  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can  without  it.  Let  me 
not  lose  your  esteem,  my  dear  madain,  because  of  my  proposi- 
tion, which  yon  will  also  do  me  the  jilstice  to  believe  was  not 
Jess  painful  than  unavoidable." 

The  message  of  Watson  Gray  was  received  at  this  moment, 
and  the  venerable  old  lady  disappeared  with  a  kind  courtesy, 
leaving  his  lordship  free  to  the  intei-view  with  the  scout. 

"A  brave-hearted  old  woman  !"  said  his  lordship,  during  the 
briel  interval  in  which  he  remained  alone.     "  She  has  given  a 

11* 
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monstrous  subsidy  to  Greene,  which  wUl  keep  him  on  his  legs  a 
while,  and  perhaps  trip  ours ;  and  yet  I  can  not  be  angry  with 
hei.  The  stock  is  a  good  one  ;  one  would  almost  wish  a  mother 
or  a  daughter  of  such  a  noble  heart  anJ  so  fearless  a  temper. 
Ah,  Gray,  I've  been  locking  for  you.  When  did  you  get  over 
from  the  Wateree  1" 

"  I  left  there  yesterday  morning.  I  rode  all  night,  and  had 
to  make  more  than  two  turns  between  the  HUls  and  the  Conga- 
ree,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  Marion's  men,  who  seem  to  me  to 
be  thicker  than  ever.     Your  lordship's  for  Ninety-Six  1" 

"  Yes  ;  can  you  tell  me  anything  about  it  ?  These  rascally 
horse  of  Lee  and  Conway  have,  I  fear,  cut  off  all  my  messengers 
to  Oruger,  as  they  certainly  have  cut  off  everything,  in  the  shape 
of  intelligence,  from  me." 

"  Ninety-Six  is  dreadful  hard  pressed,  your  lordship  ;  that's  all 
I  know,  and  that  was  my  knowledge  three  days  ago." 

"  I  fear  I  shall  be  too  late,"  said£awdon.  "  But  you  wished 
to  see  me  on  other  business.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Does  your  lordship  know  that  Colonel  Conway,  with  all  his 
troop,  has  been  here  within  the  last  hour?  Your  coming  scared 
him  from  his  roost." 

"Indeed,  so  lately!"  said  his  lordship.  "Then  he  can  not 
even  now  be  far.  We  must  send  Major  Banks  after  him;" — 
and  his  lordship  was  about  to  summon  a  messenger. 

"  If  1  might  venture  to  counsel  your  lordship,  you  will  do 
nothing  to-night.  It  will  be  only  to  send  your  detachment  into 
an  ambush.  This  is  what  Conway  expects,  and  what  he  will 
prepare  for." 

"  But  we  can  not  suffer  him  to  lie  or  loiter  about  our  encamp- 
ment ;  we  must  brush  him  off  at  the  risk  of  a  sting." 

"  No,  your  lordship ;  but  a  double  guard  and  extra  videttes 
will  serve  all  necessary  purposes,  and,  with  the  dawn.  Major 
Banks  can  be  in  motion.  Now,  however,  Conway  is  in  posses- 
sion of  his  own  ground,  all  of  which  he  knows,  while  Major 
Banks  will  be  moving  to  danger  with  a  blind  across  his  eyes." 

"  You  are  right ;  ani  what  has  Conway  been  doing  here,  and 
where  is  hie  brother —  our  desperado  of  the  Congaree  i" 
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"Here,  also  ! — within  a  hundred  yards  of  us." 

"  Ha !     How  is  it  I  have  not  seen  him,  then  1" 

"  You  will  see  Lini  shortly,  my  lord,  and  in  had  condition. 
The  hrothers  have  met,  single-handed ;  and  they  have  brought 
the  old  grudge  to  a  finish,  I'm  afraid.  There  has  been  a  despe- 
rate fight  between  them,  and  the  captain  is  very  much  hurt.  It 
is  somewhat  doubtful' if  he  ever  gets  over  it." 

"  And  the  other — the  rebel — has  he  escaped] — goes  he  scot 
free  V 

"  That  I  can't  tell.  I  should  think  not,  however ;  for,  know- 
ing how  Ned  Morton  hates  him,  and  how  many  good  reasons  he 
has  for  killing  him,  he  would  run  all  risks  of  his  own  life  to  make 
a  finish  of  the  other.  His  condition  makes  me  think  that  the 
other  must  be  hui't ;  but  his  hurts  can  not  be  serious,  for  he  cer- 
tainly got  off." 

"  How  heard  you  this.  Gray  V 

"  Prom  that  rascally  fellow,  Bannister,  otherwise  called  Sup- 
ple Jack — the  same  whci  canied  off  Colonel  Cruger's  black 
charger  from  the  Forks  of  Congaree.  The  colonel  offered 
twenty  guineas  to  take  the  scout  alive,  and  I  thought  I  had  him 
at  one  time  to-night.  But  I  caught  a  Tartar.  He  gave  me  a 
strange  trot,  and  such  a  shaking  as  I  shall  feel  in  all  my  bones 
for  a  month  to  «ome." 

Here  Gray  gave  a  full  description  of  the  scene,  at  which  his 
lordship's  muscles  relaxed  infinitely ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
narrate  those  other  details  which  led  him  to  the  subject  of 
Morton's  attendance.  On  this  head  it  was  necessary  to  exercise 
some  adroitness.  It  was  no  part  of  Gray's  policy  to  let  Eawdon 
see  that  a  provincial  scout  should  presume  to  suspect  the  int^- 
rity  of  a  royal  officer,  and  he  studiously  forbore,  in  consequence. 
to  declare  those  suspicions  which  he  felt  of  Stockton. 

"  It  is  important  that  the  connection  of  Captain  Morton  with 
tLe  Black)  Riders  should  not  be  suspected  while  he  lies  here 
woundea.  No  guard  could  possibly  save  him  from  the  rebels, 
should  they  be  able  to  identify  his  person.  Here,  he  is  known 
as  Edward  Conway,  the  brother  of  one  who  is  no  small  favorite 
with  the  ladies  of  the  barony.  This  will  save  him  from  danger 
without,  and  secure  him  good  attendance  within.    Miss  Middle- 
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ton,  herself,  will,  I  tliink,  see  to  that,  if  on  the  score  of  his  con- 
nections only.  I  will  provide  the  guard  for  Captain  Morton,  and 
you  can  take  with  you  his  troop,  which  is  under  the  command 
of  Lioutenant  Stockton,  a  brave  man  and  a  good  officer.  They 
are  pretty  strong,  and  the  greatest  daredevils  under  the  sun. 
You'll  get  good  service  out  of  them,  and  will  need  them,  too, 
ray  lord,  if,  as  I  suspect,  you  are  somewhat  short  of  cavalry." 

"  You  think  rightly.  Gray ;  and  your  plans  are  good.  I  will 
leave  a  surgeon's  assistant  with  Morton,  which  is  all  that  I  can 
do ;  but  my  own  surgeon  will  see  to  his  hurts  before  he  goes." 

"  Your  lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  remember  that  Captain 
Morton  is  no  more  than  Mr.  Conway  here." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  but  what  noise  is  that  below  ?" 

"  The  captain's  body,  I  reckon.  Will  your  lordship  look  at 
him  ]" 

"  Is  he  sensible — conscious  ?" 

"  I  think  not  yet,  my  lord.  He  was  in  a  swoon  when  I  left 
Ljm,  in  consequence  of  loss  of  blood." 

"  It  will  not  need  then.  I  will  send  Mr.  Coppinger  to  exam- 
ine his  hurts,  and  as  I  am  to  know  nothing  about  him,  you  must 
take  yoiu'  own  course  to  get  him  domiciled  among  the  ladies." 

"  That  is  easily  done,  your  lordship,"  said  Gray,  retiring ;  "  I 
have  your  lordship's  permission  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments." 

"  You  have ;  send  me  Lieutenant  Farrington,  who  waits  with- 
out," said  Rawdon,  as  the  other  left  the  room. 

It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  the  wily  Gray  succeeded  in  all 
his  present  purposes.  His  opinions  were  esteemed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently sound,  by  hie  lordship,  to  be  followed  implicitly.  Lieu- 
tenant Stockton  was  relieved  from  the  care  of  his  captain,  and 
ordered  to  place  himself,  with  his  whole  troop,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Banks,  of  the  British  cavalry ;  and  the  bare  inti- 
mation of  Edward  Conway's  situation,  to  the  ladies  of  the  bar- 
ony, secured  for  the  wounded  man  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
chambers  in  the  mansion.  Nor  did  Watson  Gray  neglect  the 
forlorn  and  outcast  damsel  whom  John  Bannister  had  commended 
to  his  care.  An  adjoining  apartment  was  readily  procured  for 
her  in  the  same  spacious  dwelling,  and  the  surgeon's  aid  wa« 
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solicited  for  the  poor  victim  as  soon  as  it  Lad  been  bestowed 
upon  her  betrayer.  We  leave  Edward  Conway  in  the  same 
house  with  Flora  Mlddleton — but  as  yet  utterly  unconscious  of 
iier  presence  and  near  neighborhood — while  we  pursue  tha 
rcatp  taken  by  his  brother. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A    MID?iIGHT   ATTACK  —  A    PRISONER. 

Clarknce  Conway  was  not  far  distant  from  the  British 
camp,  and  was  soon  found  by  John  Bannister,  after  the  latter 
had  taken  his  leave  of  Watson  Gray.  The  partisan  had  already 
reached  his  troop,  and  got  it  in  partial  readiness  for  immediate 
exercise.  His  force  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  captain's 
command,  consisting  of  some  eighty-five  men  all  told ;  but,  on 
occasion,  his  regiment  might  be  made  complete.  Such  fluctu- 
ations were  constant  in  the  American  army  ;  and  were  inevitably 
consequent  to  the  miserable  system  then  prevalent  in  regard  to 
miUtia  service.  Marion's  brigade  has  been  known  to  range 
from  eighty  to  eight  hundred  men ;  nor  was  this  difference,  in 
scarcely  any  case,  the  result  of  disaster.  The  volunteers  came 
and  went,  according  to  circumstances  of  more  or  less  necessity, 
and  sometimes  as  it  suited  their  inchnations. 

There  were  always  good  reasons  for  this  seeming  laxity  ot 
discipline,  as  well  because  of  the  pressure  of  a  far  superior  foe, 
as  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  country  of  Carolina ;  where, 
for  a  space  of  nearly  two  years,  few  crops  of  any  kind  had  been 
planted;  and  it!  became  next  to  impossible  to  $nd  food  and 
forage  for  any  large  body  of  men  and  horse,  for  any  considerable 
time  together.  The  service  was  of  a  sort,  also,  to  render  small 
bodies  of  horse  far  more  useful  than  grand-  armies ;  and  where 
food  was  to  be  procured,  and  brought  from  a  great  distance, 
sucli  detachments  were  of  the  very  last  importance.  Conway's 
regiment,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  service,  was  in  half 
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a  dozen  hands  ;  Sumtei  had  a  portion  of  it  at  this  very  moment 
on  the  Santee ;  Marion  on  the  Pedee ;  while  Greene  exercised 
the  remaining  divisions  as  Conway,  employed  the  small  body  m 
hJB  immediate  command — in  cutting  off  supplies,  intercepting 
messengers,  overawing  the  disaffected,  and  hanging  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  enemy  while  they  marched,  as  in  the  case  of  Raw 
don's  army,  at  this  very  time,  in  a  body  too  large  for  any  more 
bold  procedure. 

Bannister  found  liis  leader  well  prepared  for  movement,  and 
anxiously  awaiting  him.  The  former  told  his  story  in  a  few 
words,  not  entirely  omitting'  the  ludicrous  passages  which  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  Gray.  As  the  connection 
between  this  latter  person  and  Edward  Morton  was  very  well 
known  to  Clarence,  the  mind  of  the  latter  was  rendered  rather 
more  easy  on  the  subject  of  his  brother.  He  knew  that  Morton 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  British  army,  to  make  his 
restoration  the  particular  charge  of  Rawdon ;  but  his  satisfac- 
tion on  this  subject  was  somewhat  qualified  when  he  remem- 
bered that  the  patient  would,  necessarily,  become  an  occupant 
of  the  same  dwelling  with  Flora  Middleton.  His  anxieties  were 
such  as  are  natural  enough  to  the  lover,  who,  in  such  cases,  will 
always  be  apt  to  fancy  and  to  fear  a  thousand  evU  influences. 
He  had  no  doubts  of  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  Flora ;  but, 
knowing  the  evU  connections  of  Morton,  he  dreaded  lest  the 
latter  should  find  some  means  to  abuse  the  hospitality  which  he 
well  knew  would  be  accorded  him.  These  thoughts  were 
troublesome  enough  to  render  activity  desirable  by  way  of 
relief;  and  after  a  brief  space  given  to  consultation  with  his 
favorite  scout,  and  little  private  meditation,  he  determined  to 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  Rawdon  before  morning. 

It  was  midnight  when  Bannister  began  to  bestir  himself  and 
his  comrades  for  this  purpose.  The  troop  had  been  suffered  to 
snatch  a  few  hours  of  repose  on  the  edge  of  a  little  bay,  that 
stretched  itself  nearly  to  the  river  bank  on  one  hand,  and  to 
the  main  road'  of  the  country  on  the  other ;  in  such  a  position 
of  security,  and  under  such  good  watch,  that  no  apprehension 
could  be  excited  for  their  safety.  A  dense  thicket  covered  tlieir 
front ;  beyond,  and  lying  between  the  thicket  and  the  barony, 
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vas  an  open  pine  wood,  the  undergrowth  being  kept  down  by 
the  destructive  practice,  still  barbarously  coiitinued  in  the  south, 
of  firing  the  woods  annually  in  the  opening  of  the  spring.  This 
TTOod  was  traversed  by  the  scouts  of  Conway,  who  saw  the 
advanced  videttes  of  the  British,  without  suffering  themselves 
to  be  seen,  and  gradually  receded  as  the  latter  continued  to  ap- 
proach ;  still,  however,  keeping  a  keen  eye  upon  the  stations 
which  they  severally  assumed. 

On  the  present  occasion,  following  the  suggestions  of  Watson 
Gray,  Lord  Eawdon  had  doubled  his  sentries,  and  increased  the 
usual  number  of  videttes.  His  post  was  well  guarded,  though 
nothing  could  have  been  more  idle  than  the  fear,  that  a  force 
such  as  he  commanded  could  be  securely  annoyed  by  any  of  the 
roving  squads  of  horse  which  the  Americans  had  dispersed 
about  the  country.  But,  at  this  time,  the  timidity  of  the  British 
increased  hourly  in  due  degree  with  the  increased  audacity  of 
the  Americans.  There  was  too  much  at  stake  to  suffer  any 
British  commander  to  omit  any  of  the  usual  safeguards  of  an 
a;rmy ;  and  their  plans  and  performances,  from  this  period,  show 
a  degree  of  scrupulous  caution,  which  at  certain  periods  of 
strife — and  this  was  one  of  them  in  their  situation — may,  with 
justice,  be  considered  imbecility.  To  dash  for  a  moment  into 
the  camp  of  the  British,  and  carry  off  a  group  of  captives,  was 
one  of  the  ordinary  proofs  of  the  novel  confidence  which  the 
partisans  had  acquired  of  their  own  prowess,  during  the  year  in 


Conway,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  do  anything  rashly  at 
such  a  moment.  If  caution  was  necessary  to  the  British,  pru- 
denc3  was  also  a  high  virtue,  at  this  particular  juncture,  with 
the  Americans.  Before  he  led  his  men  forward,  he  determined 
to  explore  the  British  camp  himself ;  and,  having  arranged  with 
Bannister  for  a  concerted  espionage,  the  two  went  forward  for 
this  purpose,  though-  on  different  routes.  Conway  pursued  the 
way  through  the  pine-forest  in  front,  while  Bannister  took  an 
opposite  but  parallel  course  along  the  high  road,  which  he 
crossed  for  this  pui-pose.  They  were  absent  about  two  hours,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  everything  was  quiet  enough  in  the  camps. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  they  returned  in  safety  ;  and  a  mutual 
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report  enabled  them  to  determine  upon  the  course  which  they 
were  to  take. 

They  had  satisfied  themselves  of  the  true  position  of  t'-.e 
British  army,  and  discovered,  that  while  the  sentries  were 
doubled  on  the  path  to  which  it  was  a,dvancing,  they  had  not 
conceived  it  necessary  to  place  more  than  an  ordinary  watch  on 
that  which  tlioy  had  passed  over  during  the  day.  By  making 
a  small  circuit  of  a  mile  and  a  half  along  a  negro  footpath, 
which  carried  them  through  a  swamp  on  the  right,  Conway 
found  that  he  could  get  into  the  British  rear,  and  probably  use 
the  sabre  to  advantage  on  the  edge  of  the  encampment.  This 
was  to  be  done  with  the  main  body  of  the  troop,  while  a  feint 
was  to  be  made  with  the  residue  along  the  better  guarded 
British  line  in  front. 

It  was  near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  partisans  were  completed  ;  and  John  Bannister  had 
already  gathered  together  the  division  which  had  been  assigned 
him,  when  his  sleeve  was  plucked  by  a  soldier  whose  person  he 
could  not  distinguish  in  the  shadows  where  they  stood.  This 
person  called  him  aside  for  a  moment,  and  Bannister  then  dis- 
covered him  to  be  the  father  of  poor  Mary  Clarkson.  This 
man  was  a  sullen,  dark,  solitary,  but  unsubdued  spirit — who 
said  nothing,  felt  nothing,  asked  for  nothing,  complained  of 
nothing,  and  had  but  one  desire  in  the  world.  John  Bannister 
had  missed  sight  of  Clarkson  for  some  time  till  now ;  and,  per- 
haps, had  rather  avoided  him  since  his  return  from  the  scene 
in  which  his  unlucky  arm  inilioted  the  unintentional  injury  upon 
his  unhappy  daughter.  He  now  shrunk  to  look  upon  the  miser- 
able old  man ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  him,  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  compunctious  soitow,  almost  as  great  as  he  would  have  felt 
had  he  himself  inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  father  the  vital  injury 
which  was  due  to  Edward  Morton  only. 

"  You  ha'n't  spoke  to  mc  about  going  with  you,  Jack  Bannis- 
ter," said  Clarkson,  with  some  irritation  in  his  tones ;  "  but  I'm 
going  with  you  jest  the  same." 

"  No,  Jake,  you're  to  keep  with  Lieutenant  Peyton's  party, 
that's  to  make  a  feint  hero  in  front.  He'll  call  you  up,  the 
moment  we  set  o£F." 
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"  I  don't  stay  with  him,  Jack ;  I  must  keep  with  you  or  the 
colonel,"  said  the  man,  doggedly. 

"  But  why,  Jake?  why  won't  you  stay  V 

"  You're  going  to  strike  at  the  camp,  ain't  you  1  You'll  ride 
up  to  the  barony,  perhaps  1" 

"  May  be  so — there's  no  tellin'  yet." 

"  That's  why  I  want  to  go  with  you  or  the  colonel." 

"  Well  now  Jake,  I'd  much  rather  you'd  stay  with  the  lieu- 
tenant." 

"  It's  onpossible,"  said  Clarkson,  obstinately.  "  Look  you. 
Jack  Bannister,  I  don't  take  it  as  friendly,  that  you  didn't  tell 
tell  me  that  Ned  Conway  was  at  the  barony." 

"How  do  you  know?  who  told  youi"  demanded  the  wood- 
man in  some  astonishment. 

"  Never  you  mind.  I  know  that  you  saw  him  there ;  and 
what's  more;  I  know  that  the  colonel  fou't  with  him,  and  's  hurt 
aim  mightily.  But  I  know  he's  not  got  what's  to  finish  him ; 
and  I'll  go  where  there's  any  chance  to  do  it." 

"  Lord,  Jake,  there's  no  chance.  We'll  not  get  nigher  to  the 
camp  than  the  outposts,  and  if  we  can  carry  off  a  few  outskairt- 
ers,  it's  all  we  look  for.  Ned  Conway  is  at  the  house,  I  reckon, 
snug  in  his  bed,  with  more  than  a  thousand  men  close  round 
him.     There's  no  chance  for  you  to  reach  him." 

"  I  reckon  I  can  work  through  all  of  them,  John  Bannister, 
seeing  what's  my  business.  I  must  go  with  you  or  the  colonel, 
no  mistake." 

Bannister  knew  his  man — knew  how  idle  was  everything  like 
expostulation ;  and  though  he  also  well  knew  that  such  a  deter- 
mination as  Clarkson  expressed  was  only  likely  to  insure  his  being 
knocked  on  the  head  sooner  than  any  of  the  rest,  yet,  as  that 
was  only  a  chance  of  war  among  military  philosophers,  he  lei 
him  have  his  own  way,  and  q^uietly  enrolled  him  with  the  rest. 

It  would  have  been  a  study  for  the  painter  to  have  seen  the 
savage  old  man  reload  his  rifle,  pick  the  touchhole,  put  in  extra 
priming,  and  turn  the  bullet  in  his  jaws,  ere  he  wrapped  it  in 
the  greasy  fold  of  buckskin  of  which  his  patches  were  made. 

"  Poor  old  fellow  !"  muttered  Bannister  to  himself  as  he  be- 
held these  operations.     I'm  thinking  he  says  a  prayer  every 
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time  lie  chooses  a  bullet;    I'm   sure  he  does  whenever  he's 
grinding  his  knife." 

It  was  with  somu  reluctance  that  Clarkson  was  persuaded  to 
gird  a  sabre  at  his  side.  The  instrument  was  new  to  his  hand, 
but  he  clutched  it  with  sufficient  familiarity  when  Bannister  told 
him  it  was  heavy  and  sharp  enough  to  cleave  a  man  throiigh 
from  his  shoulder  to  his  thigh. 

All  being  now  in  readiness,  Conway  gave  instructions  to  Lieu- 
tenant Peyton  to  make  no  movement  on  the  front,  until  suffi- 
cient time  had  been  allowed  him  for  getting  into  the  rear  of  the 
encampment ;  and  then  to  give  the  alarm,  and  beat  up  the  ene- 
my's quarters,  with  all  the  clamor  he  could  command.  By  two 
and  two,  he  led  his  troops  forward,  each  man  on  foot  and  guiding 
his  steed  with  shortened  rein,  until  they  had  passed  the  narrow 
open  neck  of  high  land  on  which  the  public  road  ran,  and  which 
.  separated  the  one  bay,  which  he  had  lately  occupied,  from  another 
to  which  he  now  bent  his  steps.  A  British  vidette  was  stationed 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  point  of  passage,  and 
great  indeed  were  the  anxieties  of  Clarence  and  of  all,  until  the 
horses  ceased  to  traverse  the  highland,  and  entered  upon  the 
mucky  unresounding  footing  of  the  swamp. 

But  they  escaped  without  notice.  The  British  sentinel  was 
in  his  drowsiest  mood — drunk  perhaps — and  suffered  the  pas- 
sage to  be  effected  without  alarm.  The  last  two  files  were 
now  entirely  beyond  his  hearing,  and  Conway,  throwing  off  the 
difficult  restraint  which  his  impatience  felt  as  a  curb  and  bit, 
gave  orders  to  his  followers  to  mount  and  follow  him  at  as  swift 
a  pace  as  possible,  through  the  negro  trail  which  they  now  trav- 
ersed. Then,  a  silence  as  awful  as  that  of  the  grave  descended 
upon  the  forest  which  he  had  left,  and  prevailed  over  the  region 
for  a  space  of  nearly  two  hours  more;  when  Lieutenant  Peyton 
prepared  to  make  the  feint  which  was  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  British  camp  from  the  point  which  was  more  certainly 
tlireatened.  With  twenty  men,  judiciously  scattered  along  the 
front,  so  as  to  present  an  object  of  equal  alarm  to  the  whole  line 
of  the  enemy's  sentries,  he  slowly  advanced,  and  having  that  ad- 
vantage which  arises  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  ground,  his 
approach  remained  unseen  and  unsuspected  until  it  was  almost 
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possible  for  his  pistols  to  be  emptied  with  some  prospect  of  each 
bullet  being  made  to  tell  upon  its  separate  victim. 

A  silence  almost  eq^ually  great  prevailed  over  that  vast  hive 
of  human  hearts  which  was  then  beating  within  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  barony.    Sleep  had  possessed  the  great  body  of 
its  inmates.    Exhaustion  had  done  its  work     The  forced  marches 
of  Lord  Rawdon,  stimulated  as  they  had  been  by  the  fear  of 
losing  the  last  and  strongest  outposts  of  his  government,  together 
with  its  brave  and  numerous  garrison,  had  severely  tested  tlic 
strength  and  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  and  deep  was  the  lethargy 
of  all  those  to  whom  the  privilege  of  sleep  had  been  accorded. 
Nor  were  those  to  whom  sleep  had  been  expressly  denied,  in  a 
condition  of  much  more  ability  and  consciousness.     The  senti- 
nels, though  strictly  cautioned,  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded that  there  could  be  no  danger  in  a  region  in  which  they 
well  knew  there  was  no  enemy  imbodied  in  sufficient  force  to 
make  itself  feared  by  their  own ;  and  if  they  had  not  formally 
yielded  themselves  up  to  sleep  upon  their  places  of  watch,  they 
at  least  made  no  serious  effort  to  escape  its  grateful  influences, 
and  were  no  longer  vigilant  as  they  would  have  been  in  a  time 
of  danger.     Throughout   the   avenue,   and   ranged   along   the 
grounds  of  the  park  which  lay  beside  it,  two  thousand  men,  in 
groups,  lay  upon  their  arms,  in  happy  slumber,  uncovered  to  the 
serene  sky  of  May ;  while,  in  the  silvery  glances  of  the  soft 
moonlight,  which  glistened  brightly  from  his  steel  cap  and  pol- 
ished bayonet,  the  drowsy  sentinel  performed  his  weary  round 
of  watch ;   or,  leaning  in  half  consciousness  only,  against  the 
massive  trunk  of  some  ancient  oak,  yielded  himself,  in  momen- 
tary forgetfulness,  to  dream  of  the  green  island  or  the  heathery 
highlands  of  his  European  home. 

In  the  mansion  where  Lord  Rawdon  had  taken  up  his  abode, 
the  same  silence  prevailed,  but  not  the  same  degree  of  apathj-. 
Busy  and  sad  henrts,  and  suffering  forms,  were  wakeful  in  its 
several  chambci-s.  Rawdon  himself  slept ;  but,  in  the  apartment 
assigned  to  the  chief  of  the  Black  Riders,  "Watson  Gray  was  an 
anxious  watcher.  The  surgeon  had  examined  and  dressed  the 
wounds  of  the  foi-mer,  upon  wiiich  he  had  as  yet  declined  to 
^ive  an  opinion.     Conway  had  lost  much  blood,  and  this,  Gray 
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very  well  knew,  was  rather  favorable  than  otherwise  to  his  con- 
dition. The  patient  lay,  not  sleeping,  perhaps,  but  with  his  eyes 
closed  and  his  senses  seemingly  unobservant.  An  occasional 
groan  escaped  him,  as  if  unconsciously.  Exhaustion,  rather 
than  repose,  was  signified  by  his  quiescence. 

In  another  part  of  the  house  lay  his  suffering  victim.  The 
mind  of  Mary  Clnrkson  wandered  in  all  the  misdirected  heat  of 
delirium,  the  result  equally  of  mental  and  physical  pain.  By  her 
side  sat  Flora  Middleton.  The  sex  of  the  poor  victim  had  been 
made  known  to  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  through  the  medium 
of  the  servants,  by  the  timely  management  of  Watson  G  ray ;  but 
that  wily  associate  of  the  outlaw  chief,  had  not  omitted  the  op- 
portunity which  it  afforded  him  of  turning  the  event  to  favorable 
account  in  behalf  of  the  man  he  served  so  faithfully. 

"  It's  a  poor  girl,"  he  said  to  the  sei-vant  to  whom  his  infor- 
mation was  intnisted,  "  that  followed  Colonel  Conway  from  the 
Congaree,  and  when  he  and  his  brother  fought  by  the  vault, 
which  they  did  about  your  young  mistress,  the  poor  girl  jumped 
between  them  to  save  the  colonel,  and  got  her  hurts  that  way. 
She  is  only  dressed  in  boy's  clothes  that  she  mightn't  be  "known 
among  the  troop." 

The  falsehood  found  its  way  to  the  ears  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended ;  and  the  proud  heart  of  Flora  Middleton  rose  in  indigna- 
tion as  she  heard  it. 

"  But  the  wretched  woman  is  yet  a  woman,  and  she's  suffer- 
ing," was  the  humane  sentiment  with  which  she  silenced  the 
communicative  negro.  "  She  is  a  woman,  whatever  may  be  her 
vices,  and  I  will  see  to  her  myself" 

And  when  she  beheld  her,  she  could  no  longer  scorn  the  frail 
victim  of  a  misplaced  affection  and  a  reckless  lust. 

Emaciated  and  wan,  the  miserable  girl  sang  and  gibbered 
with  all  the  unconcern  of  the  confirmed  maniac ;  and  prated  at 
intervals  of  the  childish  follies  which  are  usully  the  prime  sources 
of  pleasure  to  the  child.  She  spoke  of  gu-lish  wants  and  girlish 
pleasures,  and  ran  on  in  a  manner  of  inconsiderate  merriment, 
which  was  of  all  things  the  most  mournful  and  heart-sickening 
to  contemplate.  But  she  seemed  neither  to  see  nor  hear.  It  was 
only  when  the  surgeon  pressed  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  skull 
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Aat  she  lapsed  aWay  into  utter  silence,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  vacant  stare  upon  the  operator,  so  hideous  in  the  deathlike 
imbecility  which  it  expressed,  as  to  make  Flora  shudder  and 
turn  away  with  a  sickening  horror  that  took  from  her  all  strength 
to  serve  or  to  assist.  It  was  only  when  the  surgeon  had  finished 
the  operations  which  he  deemed  necessary,  that  she  could  re- 
sume strength  to  return  to  the  chamber,  and  the  patient  then 
lay  in  a  condition  of  stupor  that  secured  her  effectual  silence  for 
the  time. 

Not  a  word  now  escaped  her  lips ;  but  a  choking  sob  occa- 
sionally heaved  her  bosom  as  if  with  convulsion  ;  and  amply  de- 
noted the  "  perilous  stuff"  which  lay  thick  and  deadly  about  her 
heart.  Flora  Middleton  sat  beside  her,  with  one  female  servant 
in  attendance,  when  all  the  rest  had  retired.  Her  personal 
presence  was  not  necessary,  but  she  could  not  sleep  on  account 
of  the  troublesome  and  humiliating  fancies  which  possessed  her, 
on  the  subject  of  the  story  which  she  had  heard  in  regard  to 
Clarence  Conway.  That  she  should  have  surrendered  her  best 
affections  to  one  who  could  thus  abuse  and  degrade  the  warmest, 
if  not  the  loftiest  devotion  of  her  sex,  was,  indeed,  a  subject  of 
humiliating  consideration  to  a  spirit  so  proud  as  hers ;  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the  sudden  sharp  shot  of  the  as- 
sault, and  the  wild  ringing  of  the  midnight  trumpet,  while 
it  denoted  the  approach  of  unexpected  conflict,  disturbed  the 
train  of  painful  thought  into  which  her  mind  had  unavoidably 
fallen. 

The  tumult  without  was  as  wild  and  terrible  as  it  had  been 
sudden.  A  moment  of  the  deepest  midnight  stillness  had  been 
succeeded  by  one  of  the  fiercest  uproar.  Excited,  rather  than 
alarmed,,  she  hurried  from  the  chamber,  and  encountered  at  the 
head  of  the  stairway  the  person  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  was  joined 
a 'moment  after  by  Watson  Gray.  His  lordship  saw  her,  and  a 
smile,  which  was  scarcely  one  of  good  nature,  overspread  his 
countenance  as  he  remarked — 

"Your  rebel  colonel  is  busy  among  us.  Miss  Middleton; — he 
is  a  bold  fellow,  but  will  pay  for  his  rashness." 

"  I  told  your  lordship  that  you  would  soon  find  him,  but  he  is 
even  more  easy  of  access  than  I  thought  him,"  was  the  reply 
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of  the  maiden,  who,  at  the  moment,  had  f(  rgotten  everything 
that  she  had  ever  heard  to  her  lover's  disadvantage,  and  now 
glowed  with  all  the  natural  pride  of  one  who  joyed  in  the  cour- 
age of  her  countryman. 

"  I  trust  that  he  will  wait  to  receive  my  acknowledgments 
for  his  early  attentions;"  was  the  answer  of  his  lordship,  uttered 
through  his  closed  teeth,  as  he  hurried  down  the  steps. 

But  the  wish  of  his  lordship  was  not  gratified.^  The  alami 
was  not  of  long  continuance,  though,  in  the  brief  space  of  time 
which  it  had  occupied,  it  had  been  sharp  in  eqnal  degree,  and 
the  surprise  of  the  camp  had  been  made  with  as  much  success 
as  its  audacity  deserved.  The  sentries  had  been  hewn  down  at 
their  posts,  one  patrol  entirely  cut  off,  and  a  party  of  the  as- 
sailants, penetrating  to  the  head  of  the  avenue,  had  cut  in  pieces 
a  half  score  of  Hessians  before  they  had  well  started  from  theu' 
slraibers.  The  whole  affair  had  been  the  work  of  a  few  mo- 
ments only,  and  when  the  British  were  in  condition  to  meet  the 
invader,  there  was  no  enelny  to  be  found.  They  had  dissipated 
with  the  flexibility  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  obscure  haze  of 
which  they  completely  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  pursuing 
and  vengeance-breathing  soldiery. 

In  the  lower  hall  of  the  mansion.  Lord  Rawdon  received  the 
report  of  the  officers  of  the  night,  to  whom,  it  may  be  supposed, 
his  countenance  was  in  no  respect  gracious.  Naturally  stern  of 
temper,  the  annoyance  was  calculated  to  increase  its  severity, 
and  add  to  the  habitual  harshness  of  his  manner.  He  stood 
against  the  chimney-place,  as  the  several  officers  in  command 
made  their  appearance,  and  his  keen  eyes  examined  them  with 
frowning  expression  from  beneath  the  thick  bushy  brows,  which 
were  row  contracted  irito  one  overhanging  roof,  and  almost  con- 

aled  *^he  orbs  in  turn  from  the  sight  of  those  whom  they  sur- 
v?.y'A.  Sharp,  indeed,  was  the  examination  which  followed, 
and  bitter,  though  brief,  were  the  various  comments  which  hid 
lordship  made  on  the  several  events  of  the  evening, as  they  were 
reported  in  his  hearing. 

"Majoribanks,"  said  he,  "you  were  in  charge  of  the  camp 
appointments  for  the  night.  You  will  make  your  full  returns  at 
moming  of  the  officers  on  duty ;  and  let  them  report  to  you  th» 
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names  of  the  last  relief.  What  is  the  report  you  make  of  the 
camp  now  ?     What  is  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing?" 

The  portly,  fine-looking,  and  truly  noble  officer  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, answered  with  equal  ease  and  dignity. 

"  The  returns  are  ready  for  your  lordship  now,"  placing  the 
papers  in  his  hands — "this,  your  lordship  will  perceive,  is  the 
list  of  officers  and  guards  on  duty ;  and  here  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  killed  and  wounded,  which  are  found.  It  will  need 
an  inspection  of  the  rolls  of  companies  to  ascertain  the  missing, 
and  this  can  not  be  so  well  done  till  daylight." 

"  'Tis  well,  sir — you  are  prompt  and  ready.  I  wish  your  of- 
ficers of  the  night  had  known  their  duty  so  well."  And  with 
this  speech  he  bestowed  upon  the  surrounding  group  a  single 
glance  of  vexation  and  reproof. 

"Humph!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  read — "Can  it  be  possible! 
So  many  slain  outright ;  good  fellows  too — not  apt  to  sleep  upon 
their  posts" — and  he  enumerated  with  his  voice  and  finger — 
"  Fergus,  Childs,  Spohrs,  Dilworth,  Moony,  Wagner — fourteen 
slain  and  as  many  wounded  !  D — nation  !  These  rascals  must 
have  been  drunk,  or  there  has  been  treachery !" 

He  crumpled  the  memorandum  in  his  hands,  and,  utterly  un- 
able to  control  his  indignation,  flung  it  from  him,  and  trampled  it 
on  the  floor. 

"  By  heavens,  these  beggarly  rebels  will  learn  to  walk  by 
noonday  into  our  camps,  and  hew  and  havoc  where  they  think 
proper.  The  British  name  will  be  a  subject  for  their  mockery ; 
and,  as  for  our  valor  ! — for  shame,  for  shame,  gentlemen  ;  what 
will  be  thought  of  this  proceeding  1  what  report  shall  I  make  of 
this  conduct  to  our  king  1" 

He  strode,  unanswered,  to  and  fro,  along  the  unoccupied  por- 
tion of  the  hall ;  the  officers,  under  his  rebuke,  looking  with 
downcast  eyes,  that  did  not  once  venture  to  meet  his  glance. 

"  And  what  of  the  enemy,  Majoribanks  1  Have  they  got  off 
in  utter  safety.?  If  I  mistake  not,  I  heard  a  full  platoon  from 
the  grenadiers " 

"  We  have  found  but  one  dead  body,  your  lordship." 

"  Indeed  !  — but  one  body.  Oh  !  this  is  very  rare  success ! 
They  wiU   fight  us  all  night,  and  every  night,  on  the  same 
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terms  :"  and  his  lordship  laughed  outright  in  very  chagrin  and 
bitterness. 

"And  one  prisoner;" — continued  Majoribanks. 

"  Ah  : — one  prisoner  !     Well,  you-  hung  him,  did  you  1" 

"  No,  your  lordship  :  we  did  not  hang  him ;"  was  the  cold  but 
respectful  answer  of  Majoribanks.  "  We  knew  not  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  either  proper  or  desirable." 

Eawdon's  eyes  gleamed  with  a  savage  keenness  of  glance  on 
the  speaker,  as  he  replied — 

"  Ha  !  you  did  not,  eh  ?  Well,  let  it  be  done  instantly  !  I 
will  answer  for  its  propriety.  Gray,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
the  scout,  who  stood  at  the  entrance,  "  see  to  it.  You  shall  be 
our  provost  for  the  occasion.  Find  out  the  nearest  tree — not  in 
sight  of  the  dwelling,  mark  me — and  let  the  rope  be  a  good 
one.     Let  him  be  hung  with  due  propriety." 

Majoribanks  turned  away  to  conceal  his  emotion,  while  Gray 
replied — 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship,  it  might  be  advisable  to  ex- 
amine the  person  before  hanging  him.  He  can  probably  give 
you  some  valuable  intelligence — something,  perhaps,  about 
'  Ninety-Six.'  " 

"True,  true! — it  does  please  me.  Bring  him  before  us.  I 
will  examine  him  myself." 

An  officer  disappeared,  and  a  few  moments  only  had  elapsed- 
when,  conducted  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  our  old  associate  John 
Bannister  was  placed  before  the  British  commander. 
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The  sturdy  boatman  of  the  Congaree  was  in  no  ways  daunt- 
ed when  dragged  into  that  imposing  presence.  On  the  contrary, 
his  person  seemed  to  have  risen  in  elevation  and  acquired  new 
erectness,  in  defiance  of  the  cords  which  secured  his  arms,  and 
in  spite  of  an  evident  halt  in  his  walk,  the  consequence  of  some 
injury  which  he  had  probably  sustained  in  the  melee  wliicli  had 
just  taken  place.  An  easy  but  not  offensive  smile  was  upon  his 
countenance  as  he  entered,  and  though  erect  and  manly,  there 
was  nothing  insolent  or  ostentatious  in  his  carriage.  He  bowed 
his  head  respectfully,  first  to  his  lordship  and  then  to  the  sur- 
rounding officers,  and  having  advanced  almost  to  the  centre  of 
the  room,  paused  in  waiting  and  without  a  word.  Rawdon  sur- 
veyed his  person  with  little  interest,  and  was  evidently  annoyed 
by  the  coolness,  deliberation,  and  conscious  dignity  of  the  wood- 
man's bearing. 

''  Who  are  you,  fellow  V  he  demanded. 

'"  My  name's  John  Bannister,  your  lordship.  I'm  a  sort  of 
scouting  segeant,  when  I'm  in  the  woods,  for  Col.  Conway's 
rigiment ;  but  with  my  hands  hitched  behind  me,  jest  now,  I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  was  anybody." 

"  Your  sense  of  insignificance  is  more  likely  to  be  increased 
than  diminished,  fellow  !  Speak  up  and  tell  us  what  you  know, 
Tour  master  !     Where  is  he  now  V 

"  Well,  your  lordship,  if  I've  rightly  lamed  my  catechism, 
he's  looking  down  upon  us  now,  and  listening  to  every  word 
that's  said." 

"  See  to  the  doors  and  windows,"  exclaimed  Rawdon  hastily, 
as  he  put  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  while  his  flashing  eyes 
turned  to  the  windows  of  the  apartment ; — "  who  knows  but  we 
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may  have  another  visit  from  this  audacic  us  rebel.     He  has  had 
every  encouragement  to  come  again." 

A  silent  chuckle  of  the  scout  attested  his  satisfaction  at  the 
mistake  into  which  he  had  led  his  captor,  in  consequence  of  his 
peculiar  modes,  of  speech  and  thinking. 

"  What  does  the  fellow  mean  by  this  insolence  1  Speak,  sirrah, 
ere  I  send  you  to  the  halbirds  !" 

"  And  if  your  lordship  did,  I  reckon  I  should  speak  pretty 
much  as  I  do  now.  Your  lordship  asked  me  where  my  master 
is ;  and  as  I  know  no  master  but  God  Almighty,  I  reckon  I 
answered  no  more  than  rightly,  when  I  said  he  was  looking,  jest 
this  very  moment,  down  upon  our  proceeding.  By  the  catechis' 
T  was  always  taught  that  he  was  pretty  much  here,  thar,  and 
every  whar; — a  sort  of  scout  for  the  whole  univarse,  that  don't 
want  for  any  sleep,  and  never  made  a  false  count  of  the  number 
sent  out  agin  him " 

"  Is  the  fellow  mad  1"  demanded  Eawdon,  ivith  impatience, 
interrupting  the  woodman,  who  seemed  very  well  disposed  to , 
expatiate  longer  upon  this  copious  subject.     "Who  knows  any- 
thing of  this  fellow  ?" 

"  I  do,  your  lordship,"  whispered  Watson  Gray,  but  in  tones 
that  reached  the  ears  of  Bannister.  "  He's  the  same  person 
that  I  told  you  of  to-night — he's  the  famous  scout  that  Ool. 
Cruger  offered  twenty  guineas  for,  for  stealing  his  horse." 

The  last  words  awakened  all  Bannister's  indignation,  which 
he  expressed  without  heeding  the  presence  in  which  he  stood. 

"  Look  you,  Watson  Gray,"  said  he,  "  that's  not  so  genteel, 
all  things  considerin' ;  and  I'll  look  to  you  to  answer  it  some 
day.  The  horse  was  a  fair  prize,  taken  from  the  enemy's 
quarters  at  the  resk  of  my  neck " 

"  That  risk  is  not  over,  scoundrel ;  and  that  you  may  be  made 
justly  sensible  of  it,  let  the  provost  take  him  hence  to  a  tree. 
Let  it  be  done  at  once.  We  shall  save  Cruger  his  twenty 
guineas." 

Here  Watson  Gray  again  whispered  in  the  ears  of  his  lord- 
ship. 

"Ah,  true,"  said  the, latter:  then,  addressing  Bannister,  he 
asked  in  accents  of  unusual  mildness  :  — 
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"  Are  you  willing  to  save  your  life,  my  good  fellow  ?  Speak 
quickly,  for  we  have  little  time  to  waste,  and  you  have  none  to 
spare." 

"Well,  I  redion,  your  lordship,  as  I'm  a  good  fellow,  I 
oughtn't  to  be  afeard  either  to  live  or  to  die ;  though,  if  the 
choice  is  given  me,  living's  my  preference  at  this  present.  I 
might  have  a  different  choice  next  week,  or  even  to-morrow, 
for  anything  I  know  jest  now." 

"  Too  many  words  by  half,  sirrah.  Hear  me  :  you  can  save 
your  life  by  proving  yourself  honest  once  in  a  way.  Speak  the 
truth  to  all  the  questions  I  ask  you,  and  no  prevarication." 

"  I'll  try,  your  lordship,"  said  the  scout  quietly,  as  he  turned 
a  huge  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth  and  voided  it  behind  him 
on  the  floor,  with  a  coolness  which  did  not  lessen  his  lordship's 
indignation. 

"  How  many  men  were  with  your  colonel  in  this  assault  to- 
night?" 

"  Well,  about  thirty  men,  I  reckon — which  wa'n't  more  than 
half  his  force :  t'other  half  played  with  the  sentinels  along  th* 
woods  above." 

"  Thirty  men  !  Was  ever  heard  the  like  !  Thu-ty  men  tc 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  a  British  general,  and  ride  over  a  whol* 
army  of  two  thousand  men  !" 
"  "  There's  more,  I  reckon,  your  lordship,"  said  Gray,  in  » 
whisper,  "  Colonel  Conway  sometimes  has  a  whole  regiment 
and  I've  seldom  known  him  with  less  than  a  hundred." 

"  Hark  ye,  fellow,  if  you  are  fotind  in  a  falsehood,  that  instant 
I  send  you  to  the  gallows,"  exclaimed  Rawdon,  sternly,  ad 
dressing  the  scout. 

"  And  if  your  lordship  believes  a  man  that  does  his  talking  iu 
a  whisper,  in  preference  to  him  that  speaks  out,  it's  likely  you'l> 
send  all  your  prisoners  thar.  It's  no  use  for  me  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  when  there's  a  man  behind  you  that's  been  known  on  the 
Congaree  ever  since  I  was  knee-high  to  a  splinter,  to  be  a  bom 
liar.  Ef  he's  let,  in  a  whisper,  to  outtalk  a  man  that  does  bis 
talking  outright,  and  like  a  man,  aboveboard,  then  there's  but 
little  use  in  my  opening  my  mouth  at  all.  Ef  you  believe  Mm, 
you  can't  believe  me — though,  to  speak  a  truth  that  there's  no 
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denying,  I  ain't  very  willing  to  tell  yoi-  loribliip  anything 
about  the  consa,ms  of  the  troop.  I'm  jub'ous  ef  that  ain't 
treasonable.'' 

"  You  are  very  scrupulous  all  at  onee,  my  fine  fellow — but, 
whether  you  are  believed  or  not,  we  shall  still  hear  what  you 
have  to  say.     Does  the  garrison  at '  Ninety-Six'  hold  out  ?" 

"  I  reckon  not  now.  It  did  yesterday,  morning,  but  'twas 
mighty  hard  pushed  then ;  and  as  we  caught  all  your  messen- 
gers, and  got  all  your  letters  to  Colonel  Cruger,  I'm  thinking 
he's  given  in,  seeing  there  was  no  sort  of  chance  of  your  lord- 
ship's commg. 

"  D — nation  !  I  sent  two  messengers  since  Sunday." 

"  I  reckon  your  lordship's  count  ain't  altogether  right ;  for  I 
myself  caught  three.  I  choked  one  chap  till  he  emptied  his 
throat  of  a  mighty  small  scrap  of  intelligence  that  he  had  curled 
up  like  a  piece  of  honest  pigtail  in  his  jaws  ;  and  we  physicked 
another  before  he  surrendered  the  screw-bullet  that  he  swal- 
lowed. The  third  one  gin  up  his  paper  like  a  good  fellow, 
j'ined  our  troop,  and  helped  us  powerful  well  in  the  little  brush 
we  made  in  the  avenue  to-night.  He's  a  big  fellow,  a  Dutch- 
man by  birth,  that  come  out  of  the  forks  of  Edisto.  His  name's 
a  mighty  hard  one  to  spell,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  altogether 
remember  it ;  but  he  showed  us  five  guineas  tliat  your  lordship 
gin  him  to  go  to  '  Ninety-Six,'  and  I  reckon  he'd  ha'  gone  if  we 
hadn't  caught  him.  He  fou't  powerful  well  to-night,  for  I 
watched  him." 

John  Bannister  was  evidently  not  the  person  from  whom 
much  intelligence  could  be  extracted,  though  he  was  quite  liberal 
in  yielding  that  which  it  gave  his  lordship  little  pleasure  to 
hear.  Every  word  which  he  uttered  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
chosen  to  mortify  his  captors.  Not  that  the  worthy  scout  had 
any  such  intention,  for  he  well  knew  the  danger  to  himself  of 
any  such  proceeding ;  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  his  manner, 
though  loftier  than  usual,  was  unobtrusive,  and  certainly  never 
intended  anything  like  insolence.  His  free  speech  came  from 
his  frank  nature,  which  poured  forth  the  honest  feelings  of  his 
mind  without  much  restraint,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  situ- 
tttion  in  which  he  stood.     He  was  just  sufficiently  cautious  to 
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ba£Be  liis  examiners  ou  every  subject,  the  truth  of  which  might 
aflPect  uiif'a\-jrably  the  trooj)  and  the  service  in  which  it  was 
engaged.  Eawdon  soou  discerned  the  character  of  the  person 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  and,  provoked  beyond  patience  by 
the  annoying  detail  the  scout  had  given  of  the  capture  of  his 
tliree  messengers,  he  thus  summarily  cut  short  the  conference  : 

"  You  are  a  good  scout,  John  Bannister,  and  your  loss,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  severely  felt  by  your  leader.  Provost,  take 
him  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  give  him  three  minutes  for  prayer, 
and  then  hang  him  to  the  tallest  tree  in  front  of  the  avenue. 
Let  him  hang  till  daylight,  that  the  Irish  regiments  may  see 
and  take  warning  from  the  spectacle.  It  may  cure  a  few  of 
them  of  the  disease  of  desertion,  which  is  so  apt  to  afflict  so 
many.  Go,  my  good  Bannister,  my  provost  will  see  to  your 
remaining  wants.  I  think  your  colonel  will  feel  your  loss  very 
much." 

"  I'm  jest  now  of  the  same  opinion,  your  lordship,"  replied  the 
scout,  composedly  ;  "  but  I'm  not  thinking  he's  so  nigh  losing  me 
altogether.  I  don't  think  my  neck  in  so  much  danger  yet, 
because  I  reckon  your  lordship  won't  be  so  venturesome  as  to 
hang  up  a  prisoner-of-war,  taken  in  an  honest  scrimmage." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  your  opinion.  We  diifer  !  Take  him  hence, 
Provost,  and  do  as  I  bid  you.  Let  it  be  done  at  once.  A  short 
shrift  saves  many  unpleasant  reflections." 

Such  was  the  cool,  stern  decision  of  his  lordship,  to  whose 
haughty  mind  the  sang  froid  of  Bannister  was  eminently 
insulting. 

''  I  would  jest  like  to  let  your  lordship  know  before  I  leave 

you "  was  the  beginning  of  another  speech  of  Bannister's, 

which  the  angry  gesture  of  Hawdon  did  not  suffer  him  to  finish. 
The  provost  and  his  attendants  seized  on  the  prisoner,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  lifted  finger  of  his  lordship,  and  were  about  to  hurry 
him,  still  speaking,  from  the  apartment,  when  they  were  stopped 
at  the  door  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Flora  Middleton. 

"  Stay  !"  she  exclaimed,  addressing  the  officer — "stay,  till  I 
have  spoken  with  his  lordship." 

Eawdon  started  back  at  beholding  her,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  surprise  at  her  presence. 
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"At  tbis  time  of  the  nigbt,  Miss  Middleton,  and  here  1" 

"  Ver}  improper  conduct,  your  lordship  would  intimate,  for  a 
young  lady ;  but  the  circumstances  must  excuse  the  proceeding, 
I  come  to  you,  sir,  in  behalf  of  this  poor  man,  who  is  your  pris- 
oner, and  whom  I  understand  you  are  about  to  execute,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  humanity,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  laws  of  war." 

His  lordship  was  evidently  annoyed. 

"  You  have  chosen  a  very  unnecessary  labor.  Miss  Middleton, 
and  pardon  me  if  I  think  a  very  unbecoming  one.  I  may  be 
pemitted,  surely,  to  know  what  the  laws  of  war  require,  and 
greatly  regret  that  Miss  Middleton  can  not  believe  me  su£5- 
ciently  well  informed  in  regard  to  those  of  humanity." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  if,  in  my  excited  emotions,  my  words 
should  liappen  to  offend.  I  do  not  mean  offence.  I  would  not 
intrude  upon  a  scene  like  this,  and  can  not  think  that  my  inter- 
position to  save  life,  and  to  prevent  murder,  can  properly  be 
called  an  unbecoming  interference." 

"Mui'der!"  muttered  his  lordship  through  his  closed  teeth, 
while  —  as  if  to  prevent  his  frowns  from  addressing  themselves 
to  the  fair  intruder — he  was  compelled  to  avert  his  face. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  murder ;  for  I  know  this  man  to  be  as  worthy 
and  honest  a  citizen  as  ever  lived  on  the  Congaree.  He  has 
always  been  my  friend  and  the  friend  of  the  family.  He  has 
never  avowed  his  loyalty  to  the  king — never  taken  protection; 
but,  from  the  first,  has  been  in  arms,  under  either  Pickens  or 
Sumter,  in  opposition  to  his  majesty.  The  fate  of  war  throws 
him  into  your  hands " 

"  And  he  must  abide  it,  lady.  He  has  been  such  a  consistent 
rebel,  according  to  your  own  showing,  that  he  well  desei-ves  his 
fate.     Provost,  do  your  duty  !" 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,  can  it  be  that  you  will  not  grant  mj 
prayer — that  you  will  not  spare  him  1" 

"  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  grant  any  application  to  one 
so  fair  and  friendly,  but " 

"  Oh,  deal  not  in  this  vain  language  at  such  a  time,  my 
lord.  Do  not  this  great  wrong.  Let  not  your  military  pride 
seduce  you  into  an  inhumanity  which  you  will  remember  iu  after 
days  with  dread  and  sorrow.     Already  they  charge  you  with 
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blood  wantonly  shed  at  Camden — too  much  blood — the  blood 
of  the  old  and  young — of  the  gray -headed  man  and  the  beard- 
leas  boy  alike.  But,  I  believe  it  not,  my  lord — no  !  no  !  Turn 
not  away  from  me  in  anger — I  believe  it  not — I  would  not 
wish  to  believe  it." 

"Too  much,  too  much !"  murmured  Majoribanks,  ais  he  le* 
garded  the  fair  speaker,  and  saw  the  dark  spot  turn  to  crimson 
on  the  brow  of  the  stern  and  savage  captain.  He  well  perceived, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  hopes  of  her  pleading  before,  that 
her  last  allusion  to  the  Camden  massacres  had  spoiled  the  effect 
of  all. 

"Your  entreaty  is  in  vain.  Miss  Middleton.  The  man  is 
doomed.  He  shall  be  an  example  to  warn  others  against  shoot 
ing  down  sentinfels  at  midnight." 

"No!  no!  Be  not  inflexible — spare  him;  on  my  knees,  I 
implore  you,  my  lord.  I  have  known  him  long,  and  always 
worthily  ;  he  is  my  friend,  and  a  noble-hearted  creature.  Send 
not  such  a  fellow  to  the  gallows  ;  send  the  ruffian,  the  murderer, 
the  spy,  but  notTa  worthy  man  like  tliis." 

"  Rise,  Miss  Middleton ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  kneel, 
without  succeeding  in  your  prayer,  either  to  God  or  mortal." 

"  You  grant  it,  then  !"  she  exclaimed  eagerly,  as  he  raised  her 
from  the  floor. 

"  Impossible  !     The  man  must  die." 

She  recoiled  from  his  hands,  regarded  him  with  a  silent  but 
searching  expression  of  eye,  then  turned  to  the  spot  where  John 
Bannister  stood.  The  worthy  scout  no  longer  remained  un- 
moved. Her  interposition  had  softened  the  poor  fellow,  whom 
the  threatening  danger  from  his  foes  had  only  strengthened  and 
made  inflexible  and  firm.  He  now  met  her  glance  of  bitterness 
and  grief,  while  a  smile  mingled  sweetly  upon  his  face  with  the 
big  tear  which  was  swelling  in  his  eye. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  miss  Flora  !  — you're  an  angel,  if 
ever  there  was  one  on  such  a  place  as  airth ;  and  I'm  jest  now 
thankful  to  God  for  putting  me  in  this  fix,  ef  it's  only  that  I 
might  know  how  airnestly  and  sweetly  he  could  send  his  angel 
to  plead  in  favor  of  a  rough  old  Congaree  boatman  like  me. 
But  don't  you  be  scared,  for  they  can't  do  me  any  hurt  after  all ; 
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and  if  his  lordship  had  only  listened  to  me  a  leetle  while  longer 
at  first,  he'd  ha'  been  able  to  have  said  the  handsome  thing,  and 
consented  to  all  you  axed  him.  Look  here,  my  lord,  'twon't  do 
to  hang  me,  unless  you'd  like  to  lose  a  better  man  in  the  bar- 
gain." 

A  look  of  inquiry  was  all  that  his  lordship  deigned  the 
speaker,  who,  turning  to  the  provost,  begged  him  to  take  hig 
grasp  from  his  shoulder. 

"  I  can't  run,  you  see,  ef  I  wanted  to,  and  somehow  I  never 
could  talk  to  my  own  liking,  when  I  had  the  feel  of  an  inemy's 
hand  upon  me." 

"  Speak  up,  fellow,"  said  Majoribanks,  who  saw  the  increas- 
ing vexation  of  Rawdon,  "  and  tell  his  lordship  what  you  mean." 

"  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter's  this,  your  lordship. 
If  you  look  at  your  roll,  I  reckon  you'll  find  a,  handsome  young 
cappin,  or  mou't-be  a  major,  among  your  missing.  I  made  him 
a  prisoner  myself,  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  on  the  very  first 
charge  to-night,  and  I  know  they've  got  him  safe  among  my 
people ;  and  his  neck  must  be  a  sort  of  make-'w^ight  agin  mine 
I  ain't  of  much  'count  anyhow,  but  the  '  Cougaree  Blues'  has  a 
sort  of  liking  for  me,  and  they  can  find  any  quantity  of  rope  and 
tree  when  there's  a  need  for  it.  If  you  hang  me,  they'll  hang 
him,  and  your  lordship  can  tell  best  whether  he's  worth  looking 
after  or  not.     It's  a  thing  for  calculation  only." 

"  Is  this  the  case  ?  Is  there  any  ofiicer  missing  ?"  demanded 
Rawdon,  with  a  tone  of  suppressed  but  bitter  feeling. 

"  Two,  your  lordship,"  replied  the  lieutenant  of  the  night — 
'  Major  Penfield  and  Captain  Withers." 

"  They  should  hang  !  They  deserve  it !"  exclaimed  Rawdon; 
but  an  audible  murmur  from  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  warned  him 
of  the  danger  of  trying  experiments  upon  the  temper  of  troops 
who  had  just  effected  a  painful  forced  march,  and  had  before 
them  a  continuation  of  the  same,  and  even  severer  duties. 

"  Take  the  prisoner  away,  and  let  him  be  well  guarded,"  said 
his  lordship. 

Flora  Middleton,  relieved  by  this  order,  gave  but  a  single 
glance  of  satisfaction  to  the  woodman,  as  she  glided  out  of  the 
apartmen^ 
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With  the  dawn  of  day  the  British  aiiny  was  under  arms,  and 
preparing  to  depart.  Our  heroine,  who  had  enjoyed  no  rest 
during  the  night,  and  had  felt  no  desire  for  it,  under  the  nume- 
rous anxieties  and  painful  feelings  which  filled  her  heart,  took 
her  station  in  the  halcony,  where  she  could  witness  all  their 
movements.  And  no  more  imposing  array  had  ever  gratified 
her  eyes.  Lord  Rawdon  was  then  in  command  of  the  very  6lito 
of  the  British  army.  The  hardy  and  well-tried  provincial  loy- 
alists formed  the  nucleus  of  the  efficient  force  of  near  three  thou- 
sand men,  which  he  commanded ;  and  these,  many  of  them  well 
mounted,  and  employed  as  dragoons  and  riflemen  at  pleasure, 
were,  in  reality,  the  chief  reliance  of  his  government.  The 
Hessians  had  beep  well  thinned  by  the  harassing  warfare  of  two 
seasons,  and  were  neither  numerous  nor  daring ;  but  nothing 
could  exceed  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  principal  force 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  Charleston,  consisting  of  three 
full  regiments,  fresh  from  Ireland,  with  all  the  glow  of  European 
health  upon  their  cheeks,  full-framed,  strong  and  active ;  martial 
in  their  carriage,  bold  in  action,  and  quite  as  full  of  vivacity  as 
courage. 

Flora  Middleton  beheld  them  as  they  marched  forward  be- 
neath her  eyes,  with  mingling  sentiments  of  pity  and  admii-ation. 
Poor  fellows  !  They  were  destined  to  be  terribly  thinned  and 
humbled  by  the  sabre  of  the  cavalry,  the  deadly  aim  of  the  rifle, 
and  that  more  crushing  enemy  of  all,  the  pestilential  malaria  of 
the  southern  swamps.  How  many  of  that  glowing  and  nume- 
rous cavalcade  were  destined  to  leave  their  bones  along  the 
banks  of  the  Wateree  and  Santee,  in  their  long  and  arduous 
marchings  and  counter-marchings,  and  in  the  painful  and  peril- 
ous flight  which  followed  to  the  Eutaws,  and  from  the  Eutaws 
to  Charleston.  On  this  flight,  scarce  two  months  after,  fifty  of 
these  brave  fellows  dropped  down,  dead  in  the  ranks,  in  a  single 
day ;  the  victims  of  fatigue,  heat  and  a  climate  which  mocked 
equally  their  muscle,  their  courage,  and  vivacity ;  and  which 
not  even  the  natives  at  that  season  could  endure  without  peril. 
The  brave  and  generous  Majoribanks  himself — the  most  honor- 
able and  valiant  of  enemies — little  did  Flora  Middleton  fancy, 
aa  he  passed  his  sword-point  to  the  earth  in  courteous  salute, 
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and  smiled  his  farewell,  while  marching  at  the  head  of  his  bal- 
talion  beneath  the  balcony,  that  he,  too,  vv^as  one  of  those  who 
should  find  his  grave  along  the  highways  of  Carolina,  immedi- 
ately after  the  ablest  of  his  achievements  at  Eutaw,  where  to 
liim,  in  particular,  was  due  the  rescue  of  the  British  lion  from 
the  claws  of  the  now  triumphant  eagle. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

NINETY-SIX ^A   FLIGHT   BY   NIGHT. 

Olaruncu  Conway,  with  a  single  exception,  had  every  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  expedition.  He  had 
lost  but  one  man  slain  ;  and  but  two  were  missing.  One  of  these, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  John  Bannister ;  the  other  was  the  un- 
happy father  of  Mary  Clarkson.  The  reader  is  already  ap- 
prized of  the  sitxiation  of  the  former ;  of  the  latter  neither  party 
had  any  present  knowledge.  Conway  was  utterly  ignorant, 
and  very  anxious  about  the  fate  of  his  trusty  agent.  The  loss 
of  John  Bannister  could  not  be  compensated  to  him,  by  any  suc- 
cesses, wliether  as  a  soldier  or  a  man.  He  was  incomparable 
as  a  scout ;  almost  as  much  so  in  personal  conflict ;  superior  in 
judgment  in  most  matters  relating  to  partisan  warfare  ;  but,  over 
all,  he  was  the  friend,  the  ever-faithfiil,  the  fond ;  having  an 
affection  for  his  leader  like  that  of  Jonathan  of  old,  surpassing 
the  love  of  woman. 

Clarence  Conway  did  full  justice  to  this  affection.  He  loitered 
and  lingered  long  that  night  before  leaving  the  field  of  conflict, 
in  the  hope  to  see  the  trusty  fellow  reappear ;  and  slow  indeed 
were  his  parting  footsteps  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  set  his 
little  band  in  motion  for  the  Saluda.  This  measure  was  now 
become  one  of  stern  necessity.  He  had  done  all  that  could  be 
required  of  him,  and  much  more  than  had  been  expected.  It 
was  not  supposed  that  with  a  force  so  small  as  his  he  could  pos- 
sibly occasion  (iny  interruption  or  delay  in  the  progress  of  an 
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axmy  such  as  that  led  by  Rawdon ;  and  he  had  most  eflectually 
performed  those  duties  along  the  Congaree  which  had  been 
done  1  y  Sumter  and  Marion  on  the  waters  of  the  Santee  below. 
Every  messenger  between  Rawdon  and  Ninety- Six  had  been 
cut  off;  and,  while  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Cruger,  having  com- 
mand of  the  latter  garrison,  had  failed  in  most  cases  to  reach  the 
ears  of  Rawdon,  the  despatches  of  the  latter,  promising  assistance, 
and  urging  the  former  to  hold  out,  had  been  invariably  inter- 
cepted. Nor  were  the  performances  of  the  gallant  young  parti 
san  limited  to  these  small  duties  only.  He  had,  in  concert 
with  Colonel  Butler,  a  famous  name  among  the  whigs  of  Ninety- 
Six,  given  a  terrible  chastisement  to  the  sanguinary  tory,  Cun- 
ningham, in  which  the  troop  of  the  latter  was  utterly  annilii- 
lated,  and  their  leader  owed  his  escape  only  to  the  fleetness 
of  an  inimitable  steed.  But  these  events  belong  not  to  our 
story. 

With  a  sad  heart,  but  no  diminution  of  enterprise  or  spirit. 
Colonel  Conway  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  Saluda,  with 
the  purpose  of  joining  General  Greene  before  Ninety-Six  ;  or, 
in  the  event  of  that  place  being  already  in  possession  of  the 
Americans,  of  extending  his  march  toward  the  mountains,  where 
General  Pickens  was  about  to  operate  against  the  Cherokee 
Indians. 

But  though  compelled  to  this  course  by  the  pressure  of  the 
British  army  in  his  rear,  his  progress  was  not  a  flight.  His  lit- 
tle band  was  so  compact,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  the  face 
of  the  country,  that  he  could  move  at  leisure  in  front  of  the  en- 
emy, and  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  cutting  off  strag- 
glers, defeating  the  operations  of  foraging  parties,  and  baflfling 
every  purpose  or  movement  of  the  British,  which  was  not  cov- 
ered by  a  detachment  superior  to  his  own.  Such  was  his  pur- 
pose, and  such,  to  a  certain  extent,  were  his  performances. 

But  Conway  was  soon  made  sensible  of  the  inefficiency  of  his 
force  to  contend  even  with  the  inferior  cavalry  of  the  enemy 
These  were  only  inferior  in  quality.  In  point  of  numbers  they 
were  vastly  superior  to  the  Americans.  The  measures  which 
Rawdon  had  taken  to  mount  the  loyalists  in  his  army,  had,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  Americans,  given  him  a  superiority  in 
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this  particular,  which  was  equally  injurious  to  their  hopes  aud 
unexpected  by  their  apprehensions.  The  march  of  the  British, 
though  urged  forward  with  due  diligence  by  their  stern  com- 
mander, was,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  by  such  a  degree 
of  caution  as  effectually  to  discourage  Conway  in  his  attempts 
upon  it.  The  onslaught  of  the  previous  night  justified  the  pm- 
dence  of  this  wary  general.  The  audacity  of  the  Americans 
was,  at  this  period,  everywhere  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  by 
none  more  readily  than  Rawdon.  His  advanced  guard  was  sent 
forward  in  treble  force :  his  provincial  riflemen  skirted  the 
woods  on  the  roadside  while  his  main  army  defiled  between,  and 
his  cavalry  scoured  the  neighboring  thickets  wherever  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  hide  a  foe.  Conway  was  compelled  to  con- 
sole himself  with  the  profitless  compliment  which  this  vigilance 
paid  to  his  spirit  and  address ;  and,  after  hovering  for  the  best 
part  of  a  day's  march  around  the  path  of  the  advancing  enemy, 
without  an  opportunity  to  inflict  a  blow,  he  reluctantly  pressed 
forward  with  increased  speed  for  Ninety-Six,  to  prepare  General 
Greene  for  the  coming  of  the  new  enemy.  Our  cmirse  is  thither 
also. 

The  post  of  Ninety-Six  was  situated  on  the  crown  of  a  gentle 
but  commanding  eminence,  and  included  within  its  limits  the  vil 
lage  of  the  same  name.  This  name  was  that  of  the  county,  or 
district,  of  which  it  was  the  county-town.  Its  derivation  is 
doubtful ;  but  most  probably  it  came  from  its  being  ninety-six 
miles  from  Prince  George,  at  the  period  of  its  erection  the  fron- 
tier post  of  the  colony.  Its  history  is  one  of  great  local  interest. 
Originally  a  mere  stockade  for  the  defence  of  the  settlers  against 
Indian  incursion,  it  at  length  became  the  scene  of  the  first  con- 
flicts in  the  southern  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  It  was  here  that,  early  in  1775,  the  fierce  domestic  strife 
first  began  between  the  whigs  and  tones  of  this  region; — a  re- 
gion beautiful  and  rich  by  nature,  and  made  valuable  by  art, 
which,  before  the  war  was  ended,  was  turned  into  something 
worse  than  a  howling  wilderness.  The  old  stockade  remained 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  when  the  British  overran 
the  state,  they  garrisoned  the  place,  and  it  became  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  that  cordon  of  posts  which  they  established 
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lu-ound  and  within  it.  Its  protection  and  security  were  of  the  last 
importance  to  their  interests.  It  enabled  them  to  maintam  a 
communication  with  the  Oherokees  and  other  Indians ;  and  to 
keep  in  check  the  whig  settlements  on  the  west  of  it,  while  it 
protected  those  '»<^  the  loyalists,  north,  south,  and  east.  The 
most  advanced  post  which  they  occupied,  its  position  served  to 
strengthen  their  influence  in  Camden  and  Augusta,-  and  assisted 
them  to  overawe  the  population  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 
It  was  also,  for  a  long  period,  the  chief  dep6t  of  reciiiits ;  and 
drew,  but  too  successfully,  the  disaffected  youth  of  the  neighbor 
hood  into  the  royal  embrace. 

The  defences  of  this  place  had  been  greatly  strengthened  on 
the  advance  of  the  American  army.  Colonel  Cniger,  an  Ameri- 
can loyalist,  who  was  intrusted  witli  the  command,  was  an  offi- 
cer of  energy  and  talents,  and  proved  himself  equally  adequate 
and  faithful  to  the  trust  which  was  reposed  in  him.  Calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  neighboring  slaves,  he  soon  completed  a  ditch 
around  his  stockade,  throwing  the  earth  parapet  height  upon  it, 
and  securing  it  within,  by  culverts  and  traverses,  to  facilitate 
the  communication  in  safety  between  his  various  points  of  de- 
fence. His  ditch  was  further  secured  by  an  abattis ;  and,  at 
convenient  distances  within  the  stockade,  he  erected  strong 
block-houses  of  logs. 

But  the  central  and  most  important  point  in  his  position,  lay 
in  a  work  of  considerable  strength — which  the  curious  in  anti- 
quarian research  and  history  may  see  to  this  day  in  a  state  of 
comparative  perfectness — called  the  "Star  Battery."  It  stood 
on  the  southeast  of  the  village  which  it  effectually  commanded, 
was  in  shape  of  a  star,  having  sixteen  salient  and  returning  an- 
gles, and  communicated  by  lines  with  the  stockade.  In  this 
were  served  three  pieces  of  artillery,  which,  for  more  ready 
transition  to  any  point  of  danger,  were  worked  on  wheel  car- 
riages. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  village  arises  a  copious  fountain,  of 
several  eyes,  which  flows  through  a  valley.  From  this  rivulet 
the  garrison  obtained  its  supplies  of  water.  The  county  prison, 
lying  contiguous  to  this  valley  and  commanding  it,  was  also  forti- 
fied ;  as  W3  ?  another  stockade  fort,  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  valley,  of  consiclerable  strength,  and  having  within  it  a 
couple  of  block-houses  which  assisted  in  covering  the  communi- 
cation with  the  spring.  A  covert  way  led  from  the  town  to  the 
rivulet ;  and  the  whole,  including  the  village,  was  enclosed  by 
hues  of  considerable  extent  and  height.  To  defend  his  position, 
Oruger  had  a  select  force  of  six  hundred  men,  many  of  them  rifle- 
men of  the  first  quality,  and  not  a  few  of  them  fighting,  as  they 
well  knew,  with  halters  about  their  necks. 

Greene  commenced  the  siege  under  very  inauspicious  circum- 
stances, and  with  a  force  quite  inadequate  to  his  object.  This 
siege  formed  one  of  the  most  animated  and  critical  occurrences 
during  the  southern  war,  and  had  already  lasted  near  a  month, 
when  Colonel  Conway  joined  his  little  troop  to  the  force  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  available  army  of  Greene  scarcely 
exceeded  that  of  Cruger.  He  had  no  battering  cannon ;  and 
there  was  no  mode  of  succeeding  against  this  "  Star"  redoubt, 
which  was  the  chief  point  of  defence,  but  in  getting  over  or 
under  it.  Both  modes  were  resolved  upon.  Regular  approaches 
were  made,  and,  on  the  completion  of  the  first  parallel,  a  mine  was 
begun  under  cover  of  a  battery  erected  on  the  enemy's  right. 

This  work  was  prosecuted  day  and  night.  No  interval  was 
permitted.  One  party  labored,  while  a  second  slept,  and  a  third 
guarded  both.  The  sallies  of  the  besieged  were  constant  and 
desperate ;  not  a  night  passed  without  the  loss  of  life  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  work  of  the  Americans  steadily  adxanced.  The 
second  parallel  was  at  length  completed,  the  enemy  summoned 
to  surrender,  and  a  defiance  returned  to  the  demand.  The  third 
parallel  was  then  begun,  and  its  completion  greatly  faciUtated 
by  the  invention  of  a  temporary  stnicture  of  logs,  which,  from 
the  inventor's  name,  were  called  the  "  Maham  towers."  These 
were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  block-houses,  constructed  of 
heavy  timbers,  raised  to  a  height  superior  to  that  of  the  belea- 
guered fort,  and  filled  with  riflemen.  These  sharp-shooters  suc- 
ceeded, in  a  little  time,  in  driving  tlie  artillerists  of  the  garrison 
from  their  guns.  Hot  shot  were  tried  to  destroy  the  towers,  but 
the  greenness  of  the  wood,  in  June,  rendered  the  effort  unavail- 
ing. The  artillery  of  the  "  Star"  could  no  longer  be  used  by 
daylight,  and  by  night  it  was  little  to  be  dreaded. 
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The  garrison  was  now  greatly  straitened.  Their  provisions 
were  fast  failing  them ;  they  could  no  longer  venture  for  water 
to  the  rivulet.  Women  were  employed  for  this  purpose  hy  day- 
light, and  men  in  women's  clothing  ;  and  by  night  they  received 
their  supplies  with  the  help  of  naked  negroes.  Other  means 
were  found  for  conveyance.  Burning  arrows  were  shot  into  the 
fort,  but  Cruger  promptly  threw  off  the  roofs  of  his  houses. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  abattis  by  fire,  but  drew 
down  death  on  every  one  of  the  daring  fellows  who  attempted 
it.  Beside  the  "  Maham  towers,"  one  of  which  was  within  tliirty 
yards  of  the  enemy's  ditch,  the  besiegers  had  erected  several 
batteries  for  cannon.  One  of  these,  twenty  feet  in  li  eight,  and 
within  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  of  the  "Star,"  so  com- 
pletely commanded  it,  that  it  became  necessary  to  give  its  para- 
pet an  increased  elevation.  Bags  of  sand  were  employed  for 
this  purpose.  Through  these,  apertures  were  left  for  the  use  of 
small-aims ;  and  the  removal  of  the  sand-bags  by  night,  ga\'e 
room  for  the  use  of  the  artillery.  Bloodj'  and  deadly  was  the 
strife  that  ensued  for  ten  days,  between  tlie  combatants.  Dui'- 
ing  this  period  not  a  man  could  show  himself,  on  either  side, 
without  xeceiving  a  shot.  As  the  conflict  approached  Its 
termination  it  seemed  to  acquire  increased  rancor ;  and  an 
equal  desperation,  under  different  motives,  appeared  to  govern 
both  parties. 

This  could  not  be  sustained  long  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  garrison 
was  at  hand.  Cruger  still  held  out  in  the  hope  of  succor,  for 
which  he  had  long  implored  his  commander.  He  had  sufficient 
reasons,  apart  from  the  natural  courage  which  the  good  soldier 
may  possess,  for  making  him  defend  his  post  to  the  very  last 
extremity.  There  were  those  within  its  walls  to  whom  no  in- 
dulgence would  have  been  extended  by  its  captors — men  whose 
odious  crimes  and  bloody  deeds  had  long  since  forfeited  the  se- 
curity even  of  those  laws  which  are  allowed  to  temper  with 
mercy  the  brutalities  of  battle.  But  their  apprehensions,  and 
the  resolution  of  Cruger,  could  not  long  supply  the  deficiencies 
under  which  the  besieged  were  suffering.  Only  two  days  more 
were  allotted  tliem  for  the  retention  of  a  post  which  they  had  so 
gallantly  defended.    But  these  two  days  were  of  the  last  im- 
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portance  for  good  or  evil  to  the  two  parties.  In  this  period  the 
American  commander  was  apprized  of  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  place  should  be  carried  by  assault 
or  the  siege  raised.  The  arrival  of  Conway  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  Rawdon,  and  the  same  night  furnished  the  same  im- 
portant intelligence  to  Oruger.  But  for  this  intelligence  that 
very  night  must  have  witnessed  the  surrender  of  the  post. 

The  circumspection  and  close  watch  which  had  been  maintain- 
ed so  long  and  so  well  by  the  American  general  and  his  able 
subordinates,  and  which  had  kept  the  garrison  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  march  of  Rawdon  from  Charleston,  was  defeated  at  the 
last  and  most  important  moment  from  a  quarter  which  had  ex- 
cited no  suspicions.  The  circumstance  has  in  it  no  small  portion 
of  romance.  A  young  lady,  said  to  be  beautiful,  and  certainly 
bold — the  daughter  of  one  tried  patriot  and  the  sister  of  an- 
other— had  formed  in  secret  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a 
British  officer,  who  was  one  of  the  besieged.  Her  residence 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  and  she  was  countenanced,  in  visiting 
the  camp  with  a  flag,  on  some  pretence  of  little  moment.  She 
was  received  with  civility  and  dined  at  the  general's  table. 
Permitted  the  freedom  of  the  encampment,  she  was  probably 
distinguished  by  her  lover  from  the  redoubt,  and  contrived  to 
convey  by  signs  the  desire  which  she  entertained  to  make  some 
communication  to  the  besieged.  The  ardor  of  the  lover  and 
the  soldier  united  to  infuse  a  degree  of  audacity  into  his  bosom, 
which  prompted  him  to  an  act  of  daring  equally  bold  and  suc- 
cessful. He  acknowledged  her  signal,  darted  from  the  redoubt, 
received  her  verbal  communication,  and  returned  in  safety 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  baffled  and  astonished  sen- 
tinels. Such  is  the  story  told  by  tradition.  It  differs  little 
from  that  which  history  relates,  and  in  no  substantial  particular; 
what  is  obscm-e  in  the  tale,  but  increases  what  is  romantic.  The 
feu  de  joie  of  the  besieged  and  their  loud  huzzas  apprized  the 
American  general  of  their  new  hopes ;  and  too  plainly  assured 
him  that  his  labor  was  taken  in  vain. 

Colonel  Conway  was  admitted  that  night  to  the  tent  of  the 
general,  where  a  council  of  war  was  to  be  held  as  to  the  course 
iiow  to  be  pursued.     Greene  necessarily  presided.     Unmoved 
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by  disappoiutinent,  unemban-assed  by  the  probable  defeat  of  his 
hopes  and  purposes,  tliis  cheerful  and  brave  soldier  looked 
around  him  with  a  smUe  of  good  humor  upon  his  military  family 
while  he  solicited  their  several  opinions.  His  fine  manly  face, 
bronzed  by  the  fierce  glances  of  the  southern  sun,  and  height- 
ened by  an  eye  of  equal  spirit  and  benevolence,  wore  none  of 
that  dark  disquietude  and  sullen  ferocity,  the  sure  token  of 
vindictive  and  bad  feelings,  which  scowled  in  the  whole  visage 
of  his  able  opponent,  Eawdon.  A  slight  obliquity  of  ^'ision, 
the  result  of  small-pox  in  his  youth,  did  not  impair  the  sweetness 
of  his  glance,  though  it  was  sufiiciently  obvious  in  the  eye 
which  it  affected.  Conway  had  seen  him  more  than  once  be- 
fore, but  never  to  so  much  advantage  as  now,  when  a  defeat  so 
serious  as  that  which  threatened  his  hopes,  and  rendered  ne- 
cessary the  measure  of  consultation  then  in  hand.  He  looked 
for  the  signs  of  peevishness  and  vexation  but  he  saw  none. 
Something  of  anxiety  may  have  clouded  the  brow  of  the  com- 
mander but  such  an  expression  only  serves  to  ennoble  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  man  whose  pursuits  are  elevated  and  whose  per- 
formances are  worthy.  Anxiety  makes  the  human  countenance 
only  the  more  thoroughly  and  sacredly  human.  It  is  the  sign 
of  care,  and  thought,  and  labor,  and  hope — of  all  the  moral 
attributes  which  betoken  the  mind  at  work,  and  most  usually  at 
its  legitimate  employments. 

On  the  right  hand  of  Greene  sat  one  who  divided  between 
himself  and  the  commander-in-chief  the  attention  of  the  ardent 
young  partisan.  This  was  the  celebrated  polish  patriot  Kos- 
ciuzko.  He  had  served  throughout  the  siege  as  chief  engineer, 
and,  under  his  guidance,  the  several  approaches  had  been  made. 
His  tall,  erect,  military  form,  pale,  thin  and  melancholy  features, 
light  brown  hair,  already  thinned  above  his  lofty  brow,  together 
with  the  soft  blue  eye  which  lightened  them  up  at  moments 
with  almost  girlish  animation,  seemed  to  the  mind  of  Conway 
inexpressibly  touching.  The  fate  and  name  of  Kosciuzko  were 
so  intimately  connected  with  those  of  his  country,  that  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  beheld  the  miseries  of  Poland  in  the  sad 
features  of  its  melancholy  exile.  His  words,  few,  and  sweet- 
ened as  it  were  by  the  imperfect  English  in  which  they  were 
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expressed,  riveted  the  attention  of  all,  and  were  considered  with 
marked  deference  by  the  commander,  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. 

There  were  many  other  brave  men  at  that  council-board, 
some  of  whom  Clarence  Conway  now  beheld  for  the  first  time, 
whose  deeds  and  reputation  had  reached  his  «avs,  and  whose 
persons  he  now  examined  with  momently-growing  interest. 

There  was  Lee  of  the  legion,  whom  Greene  emphatically  styled 
the  eye  and  wing  of  his  army ;  Campbell  of  the  Virginians,  who 
subsequently  fell  at  the  Eutaw,  while  bravely  leading  on  his  com- 
mand ;  Kirkwood  of  the  Delawares,  happily  designated  as  the 
continental  Diomed,  a  soldier  of  delightful  daring;  Howard  of  the 
Marylanders ;  Rudolph  of  the  legion,  Armstrong,  and  Benson, 
and  others,  whose  presence  would-  enlighten  any  council-board, 
as  thoir  valor  had  done  honor  to  every  field  in  which  they 
fought.  Our  hero  had  enough  to  do,  after  conveying  to  the 
council  all  his  intelligence,  to  note  and  study  the  features  of 
his  associates — to  weigh  the  words  which  they  uttei-ed —  and  to 
endeavor,  for  himself,  to  judge  in  what  degree  they  severally 
deserved  the  high  reputations  which  they  bore.  He  was  not 
disposed  or  prepared,  perhaps,  to  offer  any  suggestions  himself. 
He  was  better  pleased  to  study  and  to  listen. 

The  consultation  was  brief.  The  points  to  be  discussed  were 
few. 

"You  perceive,  gentlemen,"  said  Greene,  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings, "  that  our  toils  appear  to  have  been  all  taken  in  vain. 
Apprized  of  Lord  Eawdon's  approach,  the  garrison  will  now 
hold  out  until  the  junction  is  effected,  and  for  that  we  can  not 
wait";  we  are  in  no  condition  to  meet  Lord  Rawdon  single- 
handed.  Colonel  Conway,  whose  exertions  merit  my  warmest 
acknowledgments,  represents  his  force  as  quite  too  formidable 
for  anything  that  we  can  oppose  to  him.  He  brings  with  him 
three  fresh  regiments  from  Ireland,  the  remains  of  the  regiment 
of  Boze,  near  six  hundred  loyalists  whom  he  has  mounted  as 
cavalry,  besides  Coffin's  dragoons — in  all,  an  army  little  short 
of  three  thousand  men.  To  this  we  can  oppose  scarce  eight 
hundred  in  camp  and  fit  for  duty ;  Marion  and  Sumter  a/e  too 
far,  and  too  busy  below,  to  leave  me  any  hope  of  their  co-opei'a 
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tion  before  Rawdon  comes  within  striking  distance ;  and  the 
presence  of  his  lordship  in  such  force  will  bring  ont  Cunningham 
and  Harrison,  with  all  their  loyalists,  who  will  give  sufficient 
employment  for  Pickens  and  Washington  above.  Retreat  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary ;  but  shall  our  labors  here  for  the 
last  month  be  thrown  away  ?  Shall  we  give  up  '  Ninety-Six' 
without  a  straggle  1  Shall  we  not  make  the  effort  to  win 
the  post,  and  behind  its  walls  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
Rawdon  1" 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  council  tallied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  commander.  The  assault  was  resolved  upon.  The 
necessary  orders  were  given  out  that  night,  and  the  army  was 
all  in  readiness  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June  to  make  the 
final  attempt.  The  forlorn  hope  was  led,  on  the  American  left, 
against  the  '  Star'  battery,  by  Lieutenants  Seldou  and  Duval. 
Close  behind  them  followed  a  party  furnished  with  hooks  fast- 
ened to  staves,  whose  particular  duty  it  was  to  pull  do^^m  the 
sand-bags  which  the  enemy  had  raised  upon  their  parapet. 
Colonel  Campbell  next  advanced  to  the  assault  at  the  head  of 
the  first  Maryland  and  Virginian  regiments.  These  all  marched 
under  cover  of  the  approaches,  until  they  came  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  enemy's  ditch.  Major  Rudolph  commanded  the 
forlorn  hope  on  the  American  right  against  the  stockade,  sup- 
ported by  the  legion  infanti-y,  and  Kjrkwood's  Delawares.  The 
forts,  the  rifle-towers,  and  all  the  American  works,  were  manned 
and  prepared  to  sweep  the  enemy's  parapet,  previous  to  the 
advance  of  the  storming  party.  Duval  and  Seldon  were  to 
clear  the  abattis  and  occupy  the  opposite  curtain,  then,  driving 
off  the  enemy,  were  to  open  the  way  for  the  workmen.  The 
sand-bags  pulled  down,  Campbell  was  to  make  the  attack,  avail- 
ing himself  of  their  aid  in  clambering  up  the  parapet.  To 
Colonel  Lee  was  left  the  assault  upon  the  stockades,  of  which, 
when  obtained,  he  was  simply  to  keep  possession  and  wait 
events. 

A  discharge  of  artillery  at  noon  was  the  signal  for  the  assault, 
which  was  followed  by  the  prompt  movement  of  the  storming 
parties.  An  uninterrupted  blaze  of  artillery  and  small-aims 
covered  the  advance  of  the  forlorn  hope ;   and,  enveloped  in  its 
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shadowing  sraokes,  this  gallant  little  band  leaped  the  ditch  and 
commenced  the  work  of  destruction. 

But  the  besieged  who  had  so  bravely  and  for  so  long  a  time 
defended  their  ramparts,  and  whom  the  approach  of  Lord  Raw- 
don  had  inspired  with  fresh  confidence  and  courage,  was  pre- 
pared for  then-  reception.  They  met  the  attack  with  equal 
coolness  and  determination.  The  assailants  were  encountered 
by  bristling  bayonets  and  levelled  pikes,  which  lined  the  para- 
pet, while  a  stream  of  fire,  poured  forth  from  intervals  between 
the  sand-bags,  was  productive  of  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 
The  form  of  the  redoubt  gave  to  the  besieged  complete  com- 
mand over  the  ditch,  and  subjected  the  besiegers  to  a  cross- 
fire, which  the  gradual  removal  of  the  abattis  only  tended  to 
increase. 

For  the  details  of  this  action,  the  reader  vitII  look  to  other  his- 
tories. Enough  if,  in  dealing  with  this  (to  us)  purely  episodical 
matter,  we  give  the  result.  The  attempt  was  desperate ;  but 
so  was  the  hope.  The  Americans  fought  well,  but  on  the  most 
unfortunate  terms  of  combat.  This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise 
the  transaction ;  but,  some  day,  the  military  critic  will  find  it 
instructive  to  review  this,  among  other  great  actions  of  our 
Revolutionary  war,  and  will  be  able  to  point  out  clearly  the 
miserable  mistakes,  the  result  of  equal  ignorance  and  imbecility, 
by  which  the  native  valor  of  the  people  was  continually  set  at 
naught.  There  were  mistakes  enough  in  this  siege  and  assault 
of  '  Ninety-Six,'  to  decide  the  latter  before  it  was  begun. 
Enough  now,  that  the  day  was  lost,  almost  as  soon  as  begun. 
The  hope  of  the  assailants,  small  at  the  beginning,  was  very 
soon  utterly  dissipated  ;  and  mortified  and  pained,  less  at  being 
baffled  than  at  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men,  Greene  gave  the 
orders  which  discontinued  the  assault. 

Yet,  for  near  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  did  these  brave  fel- 
lows persist,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  two  thirds  of  their  num- 
ber and  both  their  leaders.  This  daring  and  enduring  courage 
enabled  them  to  occupy  the  curtain,  and  maintain,  hand  to  hand, 
the  conflict  with  the  garrison.  They  yielded  at  length,  rather 
to  the  summons  of  their  commander  than  to  their  own  fear  of 
danger.     The  greater  part  of  their  men  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
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but  the  latter  were  brought  off  amid  tWe  hottest  fire  of  the 
garrison. 

The  misfortunes  of  Greene  did  not  end  here.  The  British 
general  was  at  hand,  and,  the  dead  being  buried,  the  American 
commander  struck  his  tents,  and  commenced  the  retreat  which 
carried  Clarence  Conway  still  further  from  a  region  in  which  all 
his  feelings  and  anxieties  were  now  deeply  and  doubly  inter- 
ested. We  will  not  attempt  to  pursue  his  flight,  but,  retracing 
our  steps  in  a  quarter  to  which  he  dare  not  turn,  we  will  resume 
our  march  along  with  that  of  the  British  army,  when  they,  left 
the  Middleton  barony  to  advance  upon  Ninety-Six. 

But,  in  going  back  to  Brier  Park,  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  this 
time  to  trespass  again  upon  its  inmates.  We  shall  simply  join 
company  with  our  ancient  friend,  John  Bannister,  and  trace  his 
progress,  as  a  prisoner,  in  the  train  of  his  captors. 

Watson  Gray — having  been  intrusted  by  Lord  Rawdon  with 
the  exclusive  disposition  of  this  business,  in  consequence  of  the 
suggestions  which  the  latter  had.  made  him  the  night  before — 
had  very  naturally  assigned  the  custody  of  the  scout  to  the 
Black  Eiders,  of  whom,  under  a  roving  commission.  Gray  ranked 
as  an  inferior  officer.  He  had  every  reason  for  believing  the 
charge  to  be  a  secure  one.  Bannister  had  long  been  an  object 
of  dislike  and  apprehension  to  this'  troop,  as  he  had  on  several 
occasions  discovered  their  most  secret  haunts,  and  beaten  up 
their  quarters.  His  skill  in  the  woods  was  proverbial,  and 
dreaded  by  all  his  enemies  accordingly ;  and  the  recent  display 
which  he  had  made  in  the  case  of  Gray  himself,  of  that  readi- 
ness of  resource  which  had  rendered  him  famous,  was  very  well 
calculated  to  mortify  the  latter,  and  make  him  desu'ous  of  sub  ■ 
jecting  his  own  captor  to  all  the  annoyance  likely  to  follow 
captivity. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  by  which  he  was 
governed  in  this  proceeding,  it  was  very  eWdent  that  Supple 
Jack  could  not  have  been  put  into  less  indulgent  custody.  But 
circumstances  baffle  the  wisest,  in  spite  of  all  precautions ;  and 
events  which  are  utterly  beyond  human  foresight  suddenly  arise 
to  confound  all  the  calculations  of  the  cunning.  John  Bannister 
found  a  friend  among  the  Black  Riders  when  he  little  expected 
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one.  When  the  army  came  to  a  halt  that  night,  which  -Has  noi 
till  a  tolerably  late  hour,  their  camp  was  made  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Little  Saluda,  just  within  the  line  of  the  present 
district  of  Edgefield ;  a  commanding  spot  was  chosen  fo;-  the 
bivouac,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  secure  it  from  distur- 
bance for  the  night. 

The  preparations  for  supper  produced  the  customary  stir  and 
excitement  for  a  while  ;  but  the  supper  itself  was  soon  discussed. 
Excessive  fatigue  had  lessened  appetite,  and  sleep  was  alone 
desirable  to  the  regiments,  which  had  been  pressed  forward  to 
the  utmost  of  their  marching  powers,  from  the  very  first  moment 
of  their  leaving  Charleston.  The  intense  heat  of  the  climate, 
at  that  season,  made  this  task  an  inappreciably  severe  one. 
The  duties  of  the  cavalry  had  been,  if  possible,  still  more  severe 
than  those  of  the  infantry ;  compelled,  as  they  constantly  were, 
to  make  continual  and  large  circuits  through  the  country, 
around  the  line  of  march  of  the  army,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
perpetual  ambuscades  of  the  Americans,  who,  in  small  parties, 
hovered  about  the  march,  and  made  frequent  dashes,  which  were 
almost  as  successful  as  frequent,  whenever  opportunity,  or  re- 
missness of  the  enemy,  seemed  to  invite  adventure.  For  the 
first  time,  for  a  long  period,  the  circumstances  of  the  campaign 
seemed  to  promise  impunity  to  the  encampment ;  and,  with  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  relief,  the  British  troops  prepared  to  make 
the  most  of  their  securities.  Rest,  repose,  sleep — these  were 
now  the  only  objects  of  desire ;  and  the  several  groups  crouched 
about  beneath  the  forest-trees,  without  much  pause  or  choice, 
sinking  down  simply  in  the  shade,  upon  the  dry  leaves,  with 
cloak  or  blanket  wrapped  about  them. 

The  Black  Riders  were  stationed  beside  a  grove  which  skirted 
one  of  the  forks  of  the  little  Saluda,  and  were  not  the  last  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  general  privilege  of  sleep.  A  few  tree? 
sufficed  to  cover  their  entire  troop,  and  they  clustered  togethei 
in  several  small  bodies,  the  horses  of  each  group  being  fastened 
to  swinging  limbs  of  trees  close  to  those  which  sheltered  theii 
riders,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  at  hand  in  any  sudden 
emergency. 

In  the  centre  of  one  of  these  squads  lay  John  Bannister.     He 
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was  bounrl  hand  and  foot ;  the  bandages  upon  the  liitter  mem- 
bers being  only  put  on  for  sleeping  purposes,  to  be  withdrawn 
when  the  march  was  resumed.  A  few  rods  distant,  paced  a 
sturdy  sentinel,  to  whom  the  double  duty  was  entrusted  of  keep- 
ing equal  watch  upon  the  horses  and  the  prisoner.  With  this 
exception.  Bannister  was  almost  the  only  person  whose  eyes 
were  unsealed  by  slumber  in  the  encampment  of  the  dragoons. 
He  was  wakeful  through  anxiety  and  thought ;  for,  though  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  and  elastic  creatures  breathing,  he  had  too 
many  subjects  of  serious  apprehension,  to  suffer  him  to  enjoy 
that  repose  which  his  body  absolutely  needed.  There  was  yet 
another  reason  to  keep  him  wakeful.  He  was  very  far  from 
being  resigned  to  his  fate.  He  had  no  taste  for  the  condition  of 
the  prisoner ;  and  the  moment  that  found  him  a  captive  found 
him  meditating  schemes  for  his  own  deliverance.  His  plans  bad 
reference  to  himself  entirely.  He  was  one  of  those  self  depend- 
ent people,  who  never  care  to  look  abroad  for  those  resources 
which  may  be  found  within;  and,  closing  his  eyes  where  he 
lay,  and  affecting  the  sleep  which  he  could  not  obtain,  he  wea- 
ried himself  with  the  examination  of  a  hundred  different  plans 
for  escaping  from  his  predicament. 

While  he  lay  in  this  position  he  heard  some  one  approach  and 
speak  to  the  sentinel.  A  brief  dialogue  ensued  between  them, 
carried  on  in  terms  quite  too  low  to  be  distinguished  by  him ; 
but  the  tones  of  the  stranger's  voice  seemed  familiar  to  the  ear 
of  the  listener.  Bannister  opened  his  eyes  and  discerned  the 
two  persons ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  umbrage  of  the  trees 
between,  he  could  only  see  their  lower  limbs ;  after  a  while  one 
of  them  disappeared,  and  fancying  that  it  was  the  stranger,  and 
that  the  sentinel  would  again  resume  his  duties,  the  prisoner 
again  shut  his  eyes  and  tried  to  resume  the  train  of  meditation 
which  the  intrusion  had  disturbed.  He  had  not  long  been  thus 
engaged  when  he  was  startled  by  the  low  accents  of  some  one 
speaking  behind  the  trunk  of  the  tree  against  which  his  head 
was  leaned,  and  addressing  him  by  name. 

"Who  speaks?"  he  demanded,  in  the  same  whispering  tones 
in  which  he  bad  been  addressed 

"  A  friend." 
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"  Who  ?" 

"  Muggs." 

"  What,  Isaac  V 

"  The  same." 

"  Ah,  you  varmint !  after  I  convarted  you,  you'll  still  follow 
the  British." 

"Hush!"  whispered  the  other,  with  some  trepidation  in  his 
tones.  "  For  God's  sake,  not  so  loud.  Stockton  and  Darcy  and 
two  more  are  jest  under  the  oaks  to  the  left,  and  I'm  jub'ous 
they're  half  awake  now." 

"  But  how  come  you  here,  Muggs  1" 

"  Why,  nateral  enough.  I  beam  the  anny  was  on  its  march, 
and  I  reckoned  there  was  guineas  to  be  got  by  way  in  exchange 
for  rum  and  sugar ;  so  I  hitched  horse  and  wagon  together,  and 
turned  sutler  for  the  troop  as  I  used  to ;  and  mighty  glad  are 
they  to  see  me ;  and  mighty  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  Jack  Ban- 
nister, and  to  try  and  give  you  a  help  out  of  your  hitch." 

"  I'm  jub'ous  of  you,  Isaac  Muggs.  I'm  afeard  you  ain't  had 
a  full  couvarsion." 

"  Don't  you  be  afeard.     Trust  to  me." 

"  How  1  Trust  to  you  for  what  ?  Will  you  loose  me — git 
me  a  horse  and  a  broadsword — hey  ?  Can  you  do  this  for  the 
good  cause,  Isaac,  and  prove  your  convarsion  ?" 

"  Don't  talk,  but  turn  on  your  side  a  leetle,  so  that  I  can  feel 
where  your  hands  are  tied.  Be  quick — I  hain't  much  time  to 
spare.  Ben  Geiger,  who  is  your  sentry,  is  gone  to  my  wagon 
to  get  a  drink,  and  will  be  back  pretty  soon,  and  I'm  keeping 
watch  for  him,  and  a  mighty  good  watch  I'll  keep." 

''There — cut,  Muggs,  and  let  me  git  up;  but  you  must  cut 
the  legs  loose  too.  They've  hitched  me  under  and  over,  as  ef  I 
was  a  whole  team  by  myself." 

"  And  so  you  are,  John  Bannister  j  but  you  mustn't  git  up 
when  I  cut  you  loose." 

"  Thunder  !  and  why  not,  Muggs  ?  What's  the  use  of  loosing 
foot  and  fingers,  if  one's  not  to  use  them  V 

"  Not  jest  yet ;  because  that'll  be  getting  Ben  Geiger  into  a 
scrape,  and  me  at  the  back  of  it.  You  must  wait  till  he's 
changed  for  another  sentry,  and  till  I  gives  the  signal.    I'll 
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wliistle  for  you  tlie  old  Loat-horn  tune  that's  carried  you  many 
a  long  night  along  the  Congaree — you  rememher  ?  Well,  when 
you  hear  that  you  may  know  that  the  sentry's  changed.  Then 
watch  the  time,  and  when  the  t'other  sentinel  draws  off  toward 
the  horses,  you  can  crawl  through  them  gum-bushes  on  all  fourg 
and  git  into  the  bay.  As  for  the  horse,  I'm  jub'ous  there's  no 
getting  one  easy.  They'll  make  too  much  trampling.  But  I'll 
meet  you  on  t'other  side  of  the  bay,  and  bring  you  a  pistol,  or 
sword,  or  whatever  I  can  find." 

"  Well,  well !  You  bring  the  sword  and  pistol.  It'll  be 
mighty  hard,  where  there's  so  many,  if  I  can't  find  the  nag 
myself." 

"  Work  your  hands,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  They're  free  !  they're  free  !"  was  the  exulting  response  of 
the  scout,  almost  too  loudly  expressed  for  pnidence. 

"  Hush,  for  God's  sake !  and  don't  halloo  until  you're  out  of 
the  bush.  Take  the  knife  now  in  your  own  hands,  and  cut 
loose  your  feet.  But  you  must  lie  quiet,  and  let  the  ropes  rest 
jest  where  they  are.  Make  b'lieve  you're  asleep  till  you  hear 
my  whistle,  and  then  crawl  off'  as  if  you  were  all  belly,  and 
wriggle  away  as  quiet  as  a  blacksnake.  I  must  leave  you  now. 
It's  a 'most  time  for  Ben  Geiger  to  get  back." 

The  scout  did  not  await  a  second  suggestion  to  apply  the  keen 
edge  of  the  hunter's  knife,  which  the  landlord  furnished  him,  to 
the  cords  which  fastened  hU  feet.  These  he  drew  up  repeatedly 
.with  the  satisfaction  of  one  who  is  pleased  to  exercise  and  enjoy 
the  unexpected  liberty  which  he  receives ;  but  the  suggestions 
of  the  landlord,  which  were  certainly  those  of  common  sense, 
warned  him  to  limit  these  exercises,  and  restrain  his  impatient 
members,  till  the  time  should  arrive  for  using  them  with  advan- 
tage. He  accordingly  composed  himself  and  them,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  restraint ;  arranged  the 
perfect  portions  of  the  ropes  above  his  ankles,  and  tucked  in  the 
several  ends  between  and  below.  Then,  passing  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  as  before,  he  lay  on  his  back  outstretched  with  all  the 
commendable  patience  of  a  .stoic  philosopher  awaiting  the  opera- 
tions of  that  fate  with  which  he  holds  it  folly  if  not  impertinence 
to  interfere. 

13 
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The  landlord,  meanwhile,  had  resumed  the  duties  of  the  sen- 
tinel, and  was  pacing  the  measured  ground  with  the  regularity 
of  a  veteran,  and  the  firm  step  of  one  who  is  conscious  of  no 
failure  of  duty.  The  scout's  eyes  naturally  turned  upon  him 
with  an  expression  of  greatly  increased  regard. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  mental  soliloquy,  "  I  was  half  juh'ous 
I'd  have  to  lick  Muggs  over  agin,  before  he  could  be  brought  to 
a  reasonable  way  of  thinking.  I  was  mightily  afeard  that  ho 
only  had  half  an  onderstanding  of  the  truth  when  I  gin  him  that 
hoist  on  the  Wateree ;  but  it's  a  God's  providence  that  orders 
all  things,  in  his  blessed  mercy,  for  the  best,  and  lets  one  licking 
answer  for  a  stout  man's  convarsion.  I'm  jub'ous,  if  Muggs 
hadn't  ha'  lost  one  arm  in  the  wars,  if  he  would  have  onderstood 
the  liberties  we're  fighting  for  half  so  easily.  Liberty's  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  be  onderstood  at  first.  It  takes  mighty  hard  knocks 
and  a  heap  of  thinking,  to  make  it  stand  out  cl'ar  in  the  day- 
light ;  and  then  it's  never  half  so  cl'ar,  or  half  so  sweet,  as  when 
.here's  some  danger  that  we're  going  to  lose  it  for  ever,  for  good 
ftnd  all.  If  ever  I  wanted  to  teach  a  friend  of  mine  how  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reason  of  liberty,  I'd  jis  lock  him  up  in  a  good  strong 
jail  for  three  months,  or  mou't  be  six,  put  on  a  hitch  of  plougli- 
line  on  hands  and  legs,  and  then  argy  with  him  to  show  that 
God  made  a  mighty  great  mistake  when  he  gin  a  man  a  pair  of 
feet  and  a  pair  of  hands,  when  he  might  see  for  himself  that  he 
could  sleep  in  the  stumps  at  both  ends  and  never  feel  the  want 
of  'em.  But  there  comes  Ben  Geiger,  I  suppose,  and  I  must  lie  ■ 
as  if  my  legs  were  stumps  only.  Lord  !  I'll  show  'em  another 
sort  of  argyment  as  soon  as  Isaac  gives  that  old  Congarec 
whistle.  It's  only  some  twenty  steps  to  the  wood,  and  I  reckon 
it  can't  be  much  more  to  the  bay,  for  the  airth  looks  as  if  it 
wanted  to  sink  mighty  sudden.  These  chaps  round  me  snort 
very  loud — that's  a  sign,  I've  always  beam,  of  sound  sleep- 
ing. I  don't  much  mind  the  resk  of  getting  off  to  the  bay  ;  but 
I'm  getting  too  fat  about  the  ribs  to  walk  a  long  way  in  this  hot 
weather.  Noise  or  no  noise,  I  must  pick  out  one  of  them  nags 
for  the  jomney.  Let 'em  snort,  I  don't  much  mind  pistol-bul- 
lets when  they  fly  by  night  at  a  running  horseman.  They're 
like  them  that  shoot  'em.    They  make  a  great  bellowing,  but 
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they  can't  see.  Let  'em  snort ;  but  ef  I  work  my  own  legs  this 
night,  it'll  be  to  pick  out  the  best  nag  in  that  gang,  and  use  him 
by  way  of  preference." 

Time  moved  very  slowly,  in  the  estimation  of  the  anxious 
scout.  Ben  Geiger,  the  sentry,  had  resumed  his  watch  and 
walk.  Muggs  had  disappeared,  and  solemn  was  the  silence  that 
once  more  prevailed  over  the  encampment.  Two  full  hours  had 
elapsed  since  the  limbs  of  Bannister  had  been  unloosed,  and  still 
he  waited  for  the  signal  which  was  to  apprise  him  that  the  mo- 
ment for  their  use  was  at  hand.  But  it  came  out  at  last,  the 
long  wailing  note,  such  as  soothes  the  heart  with  sweet  melan- 
choly, untwisted  from  the  core  of  the  long  rude  wooden  bugle  of 
the  Gongaree  boatman,  as  he  winds  his  way  upon  the  waters  of 
that  ra^id  rushing  river.  The  drowsy  relief-guard  soon  followed, 
and  Ben  Geiger  disappeared  to  enjoy  that  luxury  of  sleep  from 
which  his  successor  was  scarcely  yet  entirely  free.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  yawned  audibly  while  moving  to  and  fro  with  un- 
steady step  along  the  beaten  limits  of  his  round.  His  drowsy 
appearance  gave  increased  encouragement  to  the  woodsman. 
But  even  this  was  not  necessary  to  impart  confidence  to  so  cool 
a  temper,  so  cheerful  a  spirit,  and  so  adroit  a  scout.  The  sen- 
try had  looked  upon  the  prisoner  and  the  horses  in  the  presence 
of  the  guard  when  Geiger  was  relieved.  Satisfied  that  all  was 
safe,  he  had  started  upon  his  march ;  and,  giving  suiScient  time 
to  the  guard  to  resume  their  own  slumbers.  Jack  Bannister  now 
prepared  himself  for  his  movement. 

This  event,  which  would  have  been  of  great  importance,  and 
perhaps  of  trying  danger  to  most  persons  in  his  situation,  was 
really  of  little  consequence  in  his  eyes.  With  the  release  of  his 
hands  and  feet  he  regarded  the  great  difficulty  as  fully  at  an 
end.  The  risk  of  pistol-shot,  as  we  have  seen  from  his  solilo- 
quy, he  considered  a  very  small  one.  Besides,  it  was  a  risk  of 
the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  one  which  he  had  in- 
curred a  hundred  times  before.  On  foot,  he  well  knew  that  he 
could  surpass  the  best  runner  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  once  in 
the  thick  bay  which  was  contiguous,  he  could  easily  conceal 
himself  beyond  the  apprehension  of  cavalry.  If  he  had  any 
anxiety  at  all,  it  was  on  the  subject  of  choosing  a  horse  from 
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the  cluster  that  were  attached  to  the  swinging  Hmbs  of  the  adja 
cent  oaks.  He  felt  that,  with  the  opportunity  before  him,  and 
with  choice  allowed,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  choose  with 
reference  to  his  reputation  no  less  than  to  his  escape.  To 
choose  an  inferior  brute,  having  the  pick  of  the  best,  would  have 
argued  greatly  against  the  understanding  of  the  scout,  and  would 
have  filled  his  soul  with  a  bitter  sense  of  mortification.  But 
hear  him,  as  he  deliberates,  and  you  will  be  satisfied  that  he  is 
not  the  person  to  throw  away  a  good  chance,  and  disregard  the 
value  of  a  proper  choice. 

"  There's  a  dark  bay,  I'm  thinking,  that,  as  well  as  I  can 
make  out  in  the  moonlight,  is  about  the  best.  The  black  is  a 
monstrous  stout  animal,  but  too  high  and  heavy  for  the  sand 
roads.  The  gray  is  a  little  too  showy  for  a  scout  that  ought  to 
love  the  shade  better  than  the  sunshine.  I  reckon  I'll  resk  the 
bay.  He  ain't  too  heavy,  and  he  ain't  too  low.  He  has  legs 
enough  for  his  body,  and  his  body  looks  well  on  his  legs.  He'll 
do,  and  if  I  could  only  take  the  saddle  from  the  black  and  clap 
it  on  the  bay,  I'd  be  a  made  horseman.  It's  a  prime  English 
saddle,  and  I  reckon  the  holsters  don't  want  for  filling.  It's 
mighty  tempting,  but " 

A  favorable  opportunity  for  making  a  movement  now  suggest 
ing  itself,  his  soliloquy  was  cut  short.  The  scout  had  his  eyes 
all  around  him.  The  sentinel's  back  was  toward  him,  and  he 
commenced  his  progress.  To  the  citizen,  uninformed  in  the  ar- 
tifices of  Indian  warfare,  the  mode  of  operations  adopted  and 
pursued  by  our  scout,  would  have  been  one  of  curious  contem- 
plation and  study.  It  is  probable  that  such  a  person,  though 
looking  directly  at  the  object,  would  have  been  slow  to  discern 
its  movements,  so  sly,  so  unimposing,  so  shadowy  as  they  were. 
With  the  flexibility  of  a  snake  the  body  of  our  scout  seemed  to 
slide  away  almost  without  the  assistance  of  hands  and  feet.  No 
obvious  motion  betrayed  his  progress,  not  the  shghtest  rustling 
in  the  grass,  nor  the  faintest  crumpling  of  the  withered  leaf  of 
the  previous  autumn.  His  escape  was  favored  by  the  gray  gar- 
ments which  he  wore,  which  mixed  readily  with  the  misty 
shadows  of  the  night  and  forest.  Amid  their  curtaining  um 
brage  it  was  now  impossible  for  the  sentinel  to  perceive  him 
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while  pursuing  his  rounds ;  and,  aware  of  this,  he  paused  behind 
one  of  the  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  encampment,  and  gently  ele- 
vating his  head,  surveyed  the  path  which  he  had  traversed.  He 
could  still  distinguish  the  sounds  of  sleep  from  several  groups  of 
his  enemies.  The  moonlight  was  glinted  back  from  more  than 
one  steel  cap  and  morion,  which  betrayed  the  proximity  of  the 
Black  Riders.  There  lay  Stockton,  and  Darcy,  and  the  rest  of 
that  fearful  band  whose  pathway  had  been  traced  in  blood  along 
the  Congaree  and  Saluda.  More  than  one  of  the  associates  of 
the  scout  had  fallen  by  their  felon  hands.  Well  might  Jack 
Bannister  grind  his  teeth  together  as  he  surveyed  them.  How 
easy,  with  their  own  broadswords,  to  make  his  way,  even  at  lit- 
tle hazard  to  himself,  over  severed  necks  and  shoulders  spout- 
ing with  their  gore. 

The  feeling  was  natural  to  the  man,  but  for  an  instant  only. 
Bannister  dismissed  it  with  a  shudder ;  and  turning  warily  in 
another  direction,  he  proceeded  to  put  in  execution  his  design 
of  choosing  the  best  liorse  from  among  the  group,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  his  flight  as  agreeable  to  himself,  and  as  costly 
to  his  enemies,  as  was  possible.  Circumstances  seemed  to  favor 
him,  but  lie  never  forewent  his  usual  caution.  He  proceeded 
with  sufficient  gentleness,  and  produced  no  more  disturbance 
among  the  animals  than  they  habitually  occasioned  among  them- 
selves. His  closer  examination  into  their  respective  qualities 
confirmed  the  judgment  which  he  had  previously  formed  while 
watching  them  from  a  distance.  The  dark  bay  was  the  steed 
that  promised  best  service,  and  he  succeeded  with  little  difficulty 
In  detaching  him  from  the  bough  to  which  he  was  fastened. 

To  bring  him  forth  from  the  group,  so  as  to  throw  the  rest 
between  himself  and  the  sentinel's  line  of  sight,  was  a  task  not 
much  more  difficult ;  and  but  little  more  was  necessaiy  to  ena- 
ble our  adventurdus  scout  to  lead  him  down  the  hillside  into  the 
recesses  of  the  bay,  in  the  shade  of  which  he  could  mount  him 
without  exposure,  and  dart  off  with  every  probability  of  easy 
escape. 

But  courage  and  confidence  are  very  apt  to  produce  audacity 
in  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  much  experience ;  and  our  scout 
yearned  for  the  fine  English  saddle  and  holsters  which  were 
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carried  by  the  black.  Dropping  tlie  biidle  of  his  bay,  therefore, 
over  a  slender  hickory  shoot,  he  stole  back  to  the  group,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  strip  the  black  of  his  appendages.  But,  whether  the 
animal  had  some  suspicions  that  all  was  not  right  in  this  noctur- 
nal proceeding,  or  was  indignant  at  the  preference  which  the 
scout  had  given  in  favor  of  his  companion  over  himself,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  resented  the  liberties  taken  by  the  intruder  in  a 
manner  that  threatened  to  be  more  fatal  to  the  fugitive  than 
all  the  pistols  of  the  encampment.  He  proceeded  by  kicking 
and  biting  to  prove  his  jealousy  and  dislike,  and  this  so  effectu- 
ally, as  to  make  it  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  for  the  scout  to 
effect  his  extrication  from  tlie  group,  all  of  whom  were  more  or 
less  restiff,  and  prepared  to  retort  upon  the  black  the  sundry 
assaults  which,  in  his  random  fury,  he  had  Inflicted  upon  them. 

This  led  to  a  commotion  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
sentinel ;  and  his  challenge,  and  evident  approach,  compelled 
Bannister  to  discard  his  caution  and  betake  himself  with  all  ex- 
pedition to  the  steed  which  he  had  captured.  He  darted  forward 
accordingly,  and  the  sharp  bang  of  the  pistol  followed  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  back  of  the  steed.  This,  though  it  aw;akened 
only  the  merriment  of  the  fugitive,  aroused  the  whole  encamp- 
ment. There  was  no  time  for  contemplation; — none  for  the 
expected  conference  with  the  landlord.  Bannister  knew  this. 
He  cast  an  instinctive  glance  to  the  northern  heavens,  as  if 
seeking  for  their  guiding  star,  then  pricking  his  steed  with  the 
point  of  his  knife,  dashed  away  with  a  hurry-scurry  through  the 
woods  that  defied  their  intricacies,  and  seemed  to  laugh  at  the 
vain  shouts  and  clamor  of  the  Black  Riders,  who  were  seeking 
to  subdue  to  order,  with  the  view  to  pursuit,  their  now  unman- 
ageable horses. 

The  circumstance  that  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  Bannister's 
flight,  availed  somewhat  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  the  chase. 
Befpre  the  refractory  steeds  could  be  quieted,  and  the  dragoons 
on  the  track  of  his  flight,  the  tread  of  his  horse's  heels  was  lost 
entirely  to  their  hearing.  They  scattered  themselves,  neverthe- 
less, among  the  woods,  but  were  soon  recalled  from  a  pursuit 
which  promised  to  be  fruitless ;  while  Bannister,  drawing  up  his 
steed  when  he  no  longer  heard  the  clamors  of  his  pursuers 
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coolly  pavised  for  a  while  to  deliberate  upon  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation.  But  a  few  moments  seemed  necessary  to  arrive 
at  a  resolution,  and,  once  more  tickling  his  horse's  flanks  with 
the  point  of  his  knife,  he  buried  himself  from  sight  in  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  the  forest. 


OHAPTEE   XXVI. 

SHADOWS   AND   STRAWS    UPON   THE    SURFACE. 

The  excitement  at  the  Middleton  barony  was  succeeded  by 
something  of  a  calm ;  but  not  its  usual  calm.  It  had  now  other 
tenants  than  those  whose  equality  and  sex  had  maintained  its 
peace  along  with  its  purity.  The  chief  of  the  outlaws,  attended 
closely  by  his  faithful  adherent,  Watson  Gray,  was  still  its  in- 
mate ;  and  there  was  yet  another  stranger,  in  the  person  of  a 
nice,  dapper  surgeon's  assistant,  to  whom  Eawdon  had  given  the 
wounded  man  in  charge.  This  young  gentleman  was  named 
Hillhouse.  He  was  clever  enough  in  his  profession.  He  could 
take  oif  a  leg  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  but  he  was  one  of 
that  unfortimate  class  of  smart  young  persons  who  aim  at  uni- 
versal cleverness.  There  was  no  object  too  high  for  his  ambi- 
tion, and,  unhappily,  none  too  low.  He  philosophized  when 
pliilosophy  was  on  the  tapis,  and 

'*  Hear  him  but  reason  iit  divinity," 

you  would  have  fancied  the  British  camp  was  the  very  house  of 
God,  and  the  assistant  surgeon  the  very  happiest  exponent  of 
the  designs  of  Providence.  He  talked  poetry  by  the  canto,  and 
felicitated  himself  on  the  equal  taste  with  which  he  enjoyed 
Butler  and  Oowley — the  antipodes  of  English  poets.  But,  per- 
haps, his  happiest  achievement  was  in  the  threading  of  a  needle ; 
and  to  see  him  in  this  performance  was  productive  of  a  degree 
of  amusement,  if  not  real  pleasure,  which  could  neither  be  de- 
scribed easily  nor  well  estimated.  His  adroitness  was  truly 
wonderful.     Armed  with  the  sharpened  thread  in  one  hand,  and 
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the  needle  in  the  other — his  lips  working  the  while  with  singu- 
lar indefatigableness — his  left  foot  firmly  planted  in  the  ibre- 
ground,  his  right  thrown  back,  and  poised  upon  the  toe; — and 
he  laughed  to  scorn  the  difficulty  which  the  doubtful  eye  of  the 
needle  seemed  to  offer  to  his  own.  His  genius,  though  univer- 
sal, lay  eminently  this  way.  He  had  the  most  marvellous 
nicety  of  finger  in  threading  needles  that  ever  was  possessed  by 
mortal.  Unhappily,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a  distinction  so 
notable.  He  was  a  universal  genius,- and  aimed  at  all  soits  of 
distinction.  He  would  discourse  of  war,  and  manosuvre  armies, 
so  as  to  confound  Hannibal  and  circumvent  Scipio ;  and,  while 
insisting  upon  his  paramount  excellence  as  a  surgeon,  was  yet 
perpetually  deploring  that  sacrifice  of  his  better  uses  and  en- 
dowments, which  the  profession  required  him  to  make.  Con- 
vention had  done  something  toward  other  developments  and 
desires  of  our  subject.  He  was  a  gallant,  no  less  than  a  genius 
—  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  a  roue,  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  had  achieved  some  of  the  most  wonderful  con- 
quests among  the  sex,  in  spite  of  the  most  eminent  rivals.  His 
complaisance  was  prodigious,  in  respect  to  the  tender  gender; 
and  when  he  considered  how  hopeless  it  was,  in  one  man,  to  at- 
tempt to  render  all  happy,  he  deplored  the  fate  which  had  made 
him  irresistible,  and  regretted  that  but  a  single  life  was  allowed 
to  execute  all  the  desires  even  of  universal  genius.  How  he 
pitied  the  fair,  frail  creatures  who  were  compelled  to  hunger 
hopelessly.  He  would  willingly  have  had  himself  cut  up  in  lit- 
tle'for  their  sakes,  could  the  ubiquitous  attributes  of  his  mind 
have  availed  for  the  several  subdivisions  of  his  body  ;  but,  as  this 
eould  not  well  be  done,  he  could  only  sigh  for  their  priVations. 

Fancy,  with  such  complaisance,  the  person  of  the  ugliest 
"Greathead"  in  existence — a  man,  with  a  short  neck,  head 
round  as  a  bullet,  eyes  like  goggles,  and  a  nose  as  sharp  as  a 
penknife ;  a  mouth  wliich  could  hold  a  pippin,  and  was  constantly 
on  the  stretch  as  if  desiring  one.  Fancy,  yet  farther,  such  a 
person  in  the  house  with  a  woman  like  Flora  Middleton,  smirk- 
ing indulgently  upon  that  damsel,  and  readily  mistaking  the 
cool  contempt  with  which  she  regarded  him,  as  only  a  natural 
expression  of  that  wonder  which  his  presence  must  naturally 
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bspire  in  a  counti-y-girl — and  it  *ill  not  be  difficult  to  anticipate 
some  of  the  scenes  which  took  place  between  them  whenever  it 
was  the  fortune  of  the  gallant  to  be  thrown  into  company  with 
the  maiden. 

Mr.  Hillhouse  was  too  provident  of  time  in  all  matters,  to 
suffer  any  of  his  talents  to  remain  unemployed,  when  he  could 
arrange  it  otherwise.  Love-making  was  regarded  as  one  of 
these.  It  was  not  with  him  a  matter  of  passion  or  of  sentiment. 
He  had  not  a  single  sensibility  at  work.  It  was  simply  as  an 
accomplishment,  and  as  an  exercise  for  his  accomplishments, 
that  (he  condescended  ta  smile  upon  the  fair,  and  to  confer  those 
affections  which  he  otherwise  affected  to  solicit.  He  himself  had 
no  affections-r-perhaps  such  a  creature  never  has.  He  was  defi- 
cient in  tliat  earnestness  of  character  without  which  the  sensi- 
bilities are  forms  rather  than  substances — the  shows  of  things 
which  orily  delude,  and  never  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  mind. 
He  had  scarcely  seen  Flora  Middleton  before  he  had  planned 
her  conquest.  While  examining  the  wounds  of  Morton,  in  con- 
nection with  the  head  surgeon,  he  was  turning  over  in  his  mind, 
and  framing  the  words  of  that  salutation  which  he  was  to  ad- 
dress, on  the  first  occasion,  to  the  young  lady.  It  was  not  many 
hours  after  Eawdon's  departure,  before  he  commenced  his  opera 
tions.  The  breakfast-table  was  the  scene.  Mrs.  Middleton, 
whom  the  fatigues  and  alarms  of  the  night  had  overcome,  was 
not  present ;  and,  looking  sad  and  unhappy,  Floi-a  took  her  seat 
at  the  coffee-board. 

Mr.  Watson  Gray  and  Mr.  Hillhouse  appeared  at  the  first 
summons,  though  the  latter  did  not  seem  conscious  that  the 
room  was  blessed  with  any  other  presence  than  his  own,  and 
that  other  with  whom  he  condescended  to  converse.  Watson 
Gray,  with  sufficient  good  sense,  smiled,  took  his  seat,  and  said 
nothing  beyond  what  was  required  of  good  breeding.  But  the 
surgeon  had  reached  a  period  in  life,  when  it  seemed  to  him  a 
duty  to  display  himself,  and  satisfy  his  companions  of  his  ability 
to  bring  out  others.  Raifrdon  had  said  to  him,  when  designating 
him  for  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  Morton — "Now,  doii't  make 
a  fool  of  yourself,  Hillhouse  ;■"  and  Majoribanks,  iu  his  hearing, 
had  commented  on  the  counsel,  by  the  remark — ■'  It  is  almost  the 
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only  thing  that  he  can  not  help  doing."  But  neither  speech 
served  to  restrain  a  vanity  whose  ebullitions  were  habitual ;  and 
the  young  surgeon  began  to  prattle,  as  soon  as  the  heiress  made 
her  appearance.  The  events  of  the  night,  the  military  move- 
ments of  the  dawn,  and  the  beauty  of  the  morn  which  succeed- 
ed, furnished  him  with  ample  topics.  He  was  in  hope  that  the 
"  spirit-stirring  drum  and  ear-piercing  fife,"  and  so  forth,  had  not 
vexed  too  greatly  the  slumbers  of  Miss  Middleton ; — a  wish  that 
the  young  lady  answered  with  a  grave  nod,  and  an  assurance 
which  her  countenance  belied,  that  she  never  felt  better  in  all 
her  life.  The  weather,  the  never-failing  topic,  enabled  him  to 
dilate  copiously  from  the  poets — Milton  being  the  first  at  hand 
— with  an  almost  literal  description. 

"  A  most  lovely  morning.  Miss  Middleton  !  In  this  beaatifal 
country,  you  may  be  said  to  realize  the  tntth  of  Milton's  de- 
scription of  another  region."  Hemming  thrice,  to  relieve  him- 
self from  an  obstruction  in  the  throat  which  he  did  not  feel,  he 
proceeded,  in  a  sort  of  chant,  to  give  the  beautiful  address  of 
Eve  to  Adam — beginning  : — 

"  Sweet  is  the  brenth  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earJiest  birds,"  &c.,  &c. 

But  nothing  could  exceed  the  unction  of  his  look  and  gestm-e, 
when,  approaching  the  conclusion  of  the  passage,  he  betrayed 
by  his  look,  tone,  and  action,  the  true  reason  why  the  selection 
had  been  made,  and  the  application  which  he  sought  to  give  to 
its  closing  sentence  :  — 

*  But  neithtjr  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  sun, 
On  this  delightful  land ;  iinr  herb,  tree,  flower, 
IJlistcning  with  dew;  nm-  fragrance  after  showers; 
Nor  grnteful  evening  mild  ;  nor  silent  night 
With  tin's  her  solemn  bird;   nor  walk  by  moon 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  Ihee  is  sweet." 

Women  very  soon  discern  when  they  have  to  deal  with  a 
fool.  At  another  time,  and  under  other  circumstances,  flora 
might  have  amused  herself  with  the  harmless  monster ;  but  she 
forebore,  and  <juietly  replied :  — 
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"In  truth,  sir,  your  selection  is  very  appropriate.  The  de- 
scription, at  this  season  of  the  day  and  year,  is  very  correct, 
when  applied  to  our  Congaree  country.  One  would  almost  fancy 
that  Milton  had  been  thinking  of  us.  At  least,  our  self-com- 
plaisance may  well  take  the  liberty  of  applying  his  verses  as 
we  please.     But,  sir,  do  tell  me  how  your  patient  is." 

This  was  all  said  with  the  most  indifferent,  matter-of-fact 
manner  in  the  world.  The  answer  to  the  inquiry  was  lost  in 
the  professional  knowledge  which  enveloped  it.  A  long,  scien- 
tific jargon  ensued,  on  the  subject  of  wounds  in  general ;  then 
followed  an  analysis  of  the  several  kinds  of  wounds — gun-shot, 
rifle,  sabre,  pike,  bayonet,  bill,  bludgeon — wounds  in  the  head  and 
the  hip,  the  shoulder  and  the  leg,  the  neck  and  the  abdomen. 

"  But  of  all  wounds.  Miss  Middleton,  I  feel  at  this  moment 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  most  fatal  are  those  which 
are  inflicted  upon  the  human  heart." 

This  was  followed  by  a  glance  of  the  most  inimitable  tender- 
ness, while  the  hand  of  the  speaker  rested  upon  the  region,  the 
susceptibilities  of  which  were  alleged  to  be  so  paramount. 

"Your  opinion,  sir,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  becoming 
gravity,  "  is  confirmed  by  all  that  I  ever  heard  on  the  subject, 
ladeed,  sir,  our  overseer,  who  is  an  excellent  judge  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  who  was  at  one  time  the  only  butcher  in  Charleston — 
prefers  shooting  a  steer  through  the  heart  always,  in  preference 
to  the  head.  He  asserts  that  while  death  is  certain  to  follow 
the  hurt  in  the  one  region,  it  is  a  very  frequent  circumstance 
that  the  hardness  of  the  other  renders  it  impenetrable  to  the 
bullet,  unless  the  aim  be  very  good  and  the  distance  be  very 
small.  But  you,  sir,  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion." 

Watson  Gray  made  considerable  effort  to  suppress  the  grin 
which  rose  in  spite  of  himself  to  his  visage.  The  scout  per- 
ceived, in  an  instant,  the  latent  sarcasm  in  the  reply  of  tlie 
damsel ;  but  the  young  surgeon  was  innocent  of  any  unnecessary 
understanding ,  and  as  she  kept  her  countenance  with  praise- 
worthy gravity,  he  was  rather  led  to  conclude  that  her  sim- 
plicity was  of  a  kiud.  somewhat  bordering  on  fatuity. 

"  Verily,"  he  tliQVigbt  to  himself,  "  this  is  a  mere  iiistic  ;  she 
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has  seen  nothing  of  the  world ;  lived  always  in  a  state  ol  pure 
shnplicity;  totally  unsophisticated.  I  shall  have  but  little 
trouble  with  her." 

With  this  reflection,  he  proceeded  with  great  dignity  to  offer 
some  objections  to  the  opinion  of  the  overseer,  to  all  of  which 
Flora  Middleton  assented  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  a  wearisome  person  or  subject. 

But  the  surgeon  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily,  and  every 
question  which  she  found  it  necessary  to  propose,  however  sim- 
ple or  little  calculated  to  provoke  dilation,  only  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  about  the  same  results.  The  same  jargon  filled  her 
ears — the  same  inflated  style  of  compliment  offended  her  taste  : 
and,  in  answer  to  the  third  or  fourth  inquiiy  as  to  the  condition 
of  his  patient,  he  assured  her  that  "  Wounds  were  either  fatal 
or  they  were  not.  Death  might  follow  the  prick  of  a  needle, 
while  a  man  has  been  known  to  survive  even  a  puncture  of  the 
heart  itself;" — here  followed  another  significant  glance  at  the 
lady  ; — "  but,"  he  continued,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  declares 
the  law,  "  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  Hope,  as  we  are 
told  by  our  little  poet  of  Twickenham,  '  hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast ;'  and  the  last  person,  Miss  Middleton,  whom 
hope  should  ever  desert,  should  be  the  surgeon.  So  many  have 
been  the  marvellous  cures  which  the  art  of  man  has  effected, 
that  he  should  despair  of  nothing.  liTothing,  you  know,  is  im- 
possible with  Providence — perhaps,  1  should  say,  with  art;  for 
many  have  been  its  successes,  which  ignorance  has  falsely  and 
foolishly  attributed  to  miraculous  interposition.  Miracles,  Miss 
Middleton,  are  not  common  things.  I  am  of  opinion,  though  I 
would  not  have  you  suppose  me  skeptical  or  in-eligious,  that  a 
great  many  events  are  represented  as  miraculous  which  owe 
their  occurrence  to  natural  and  ordinary  laws.  There  was  an 
instance — it  came  under  my  own  observation  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica " 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  you  please,  but  if  your  patient  can  longer 
spare  your  presence,  mine  can  not.  I  am  to  understand  you, 
then,  as  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Conway  can  only  survive  by  what 
is  ordinarily  considered  a  miracle ;  but  which,  I  am  to  believe, 
will  be  then  wholly  aseribable  to  your  professional  skill  T" 
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"I  reckon,  Miss  Middleton,"  said  Watson  Gray,  rising  from 
the  table  as  he  spoke,  "  that  Mr.  Conway  stands  a  good  chance 
of  getting  over  it.  He's  got  some  ugly  cuts,  but  he  hasn't  much 
fever,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  the  wounds  touch  the  vital  parts. 
I've  seen  a  good  many  worse  hurts  in  my  time,  and  though  I'm 
no  doctot,  yet  I  think  he'll  get  over  it  by  good  nursing  and 
watching." 

Mr.  Hillhouse  was  greatly  confoimded  by  this  interposition. 
His  eyebrows  were  elevated  as  Watson  Gray  went  on,  and  he 
permitted  himself  to  exhibit  just  sufficient  interest  in  the  inter- 
ruption as  to  wheel  his  chair  half  round,  and  take  a  cool,  con- 
temptuous look  at  the  speaker.  The  latter  did  not  wait  for 
reply  or  refutation ;  and  the  simple  directness  of  what  he  said 
was  sufficiently  conclusive  to  Flora,  who  rose  also,  and — the 
the  gentlemen  having  finished  breakfast  —  prepared  to  leave 
the  room.  But  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  not  willing  to  suffer  this 
movement.     He  had  still  more  knowledge  to  display. 

"  Do  not  be  deceived  by  this  person.  Miss  Middleton — a  very 
cool  person,  certainly,  not  wanting  in  presumption — a  strange 
person ;  I  should  judge  him  to  be  the  overseer  of  whom  you 
have  spoken." 

"  No,  sir ;  I  only  know  him  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Conway." 

"Ah!  a  friend  of  Mr.  Conway — a  very  strange  selection. 
There  is  nothing  about  which  gentlemen  should  be  so  careful  as 
the  choice  of  friends.     A  friend  is  a  man " 

"Excuse  me,  sir, — but  may  I  beg  your  attention,  at  your 
earliest  leisure,  in  the  chamber  of  the  young  woman  ?  Her 
delirium  seems  to  be  increasing." 

"  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  obey  your  requisitions.  Miss 
Middleton ;  but  let  me  warn  you  against  forming  your  judgment, 
upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Conway's  condition,  from  the  report  of 
this  person — this  overseer  of  yours.  I  doubt  not  that  he  is  an 
expellent  butcher.  Miss  Middleton ;  but,  surely  it  is  obvious  to 
you  that  the  art  of  taking  life,  and  that  of  saving  it,  are  very 
different  arts.  Now,  I  suspect  that  he  could  tell  very  nearly,  as 
well  as  myself,  what  degree  of  force  it  would  be  necessary  to 
use  in  felling  a  bullock,  but  the  question  how  to  bring  the  samp 
liullijckto  life  again " 
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"  Is  surely  one  that  is  better  answered  by  yourself,  and  1 
should  consult  you,  sir,  were  it  ever  necessary,  in  preference  to 
everybody  else." 

The  surgeon  bowed  at  the  compliment,  and  with  undiminished 
earnestness,  and  more  directness  than  usual,  returned  to  his 
subject,  if  subject  he  may  be  said  to  have  who  amalgamated  all 
subjects  so  happily  together. 

"  Mr.  Conway,  Miss  Middleton,  is  not  so  bad  as  he  might  be, 
and  is  a  great  deal  worse,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  than  he  wishes 
himself  to  be.  His  wounds  are  not  deadly,  though  he  may  die 
of  them ;  yet,  though  life  itself  be  but  a  jest,  I  must  consider  them 
serious.  This  overseer  of  yours  is  right  in  some  things  ;  though, 
I  suspect,  he  only  reports  my  own  remarks  to  Lord  Rawdon,  made 
this  morning,  ere  his  lordship  took  his  departure.  I  told  his  lord- 
.ship  that  I  considered  the  case  doubtful,  as  all  maladies  must  be 
considered ;  for  you  know  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  life,  but 
death.  He  has  fever,  and  that  is  unfavorable ;  but  as  he  has 
little  fever,  that  is  favorable.  In  short,  if  he  does  not  suffer  a 
great  change  for  the  worse,  I  trust  that  he  will  get  better.  Nay, 
I  may  admit  that  I  have  hopes  of  it,  though  no  certainties. 
The  surgeon  who  speaks  of  certainties,  in  such  matters,  is — 
pardon  me.  Miss  Middleton — little  better  than  a  fool." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir ;  you  have  really  enlightened  me  on  many 
subjects.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  You  must  have  seen 
a  great  deal  of  the  world,  sir." 

This  was  said  with  an  air  of  very  great  simplicity.  It  com- 
pletely deceived  the  complacent  surgeon. 

"  The  world  !  Miss  Middleton,  I  have  sounded  it  everywhere. 
I  have  basked  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger ;  I  have  meditated  at 
tlie  foot  of  the  pyramids ;  have  taken  my  chibouque  with  a 
pacha,  and  eaten  sandwiches  with  the  queen  of  Hungary.  I 
ha-\-e  travelled  far,  toiled  much  ;  spent  five  years  in  India,  as 
many  in  the  "West  Indies,  two  in  Soutli  America  ;  and  yet,  you 
see  me  here  in  South  Oiu-ol!na,  still  nothing  more  than  second- 
surgeon  to  a  little  army  of  less  than  five  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  a  general  who — but  no  matter!  Lord  llawdon  is 
a  good  soldier,  Miss  Middleton — as  the  world  goes — but,  burn 
me  !  a  very  poor  jmlge  of  good  as.sociates." 
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"  You  must  have  left  yovir  maternal  ties  at  a  very  early 
period,  to  have  travelled  so  far,  and.  seen  so  much." 

"  Apron  strings"  softened  into  "  maternal  ties,"  did  not  offend 
the  surgeon's  sensibilities. 

"  A  mere  boy.  Miss  Middleton ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  rap- 
idly a  person  acquires  knowledge,  who  starts  early  in  pursuit 
of  it.  Besides,  travelling  itself  is  a  delight — a  great  delight — 
it  would  do  you  good  to  travel.  Perhaps,  were  you  to  go 
abroad  for  a  single  year,  you  would  feel  less  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  my  acquisitions." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  do  you  really  think  so  V 

"  I  do — 'pon  my  honor  I  do.  Your  place  here  is  a  very  fine 
one.  You  have,  I  understand,  some  ten  thousand  acres  in  this 
estate — 'the  Old  Barony'  it's  called — slaves  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  cultivate  it,  and  really  everything  remarkably  attractive 
and  pleasant.  I  can  very  well  understand  how  it  is  that  you 
should  not  care,  to  leave  it  even  for  a  season :  but  if  you  only 
knew  what  a  joy  travelling  is — to  go  here  and  go  there — see 
this  thing  and  that — be  asked  to  this  fete  and  that  palace — 
and  know  that  the  whole  gay  world  is  looking  for  your  presence 
and  depending  on  your  smile ;  if  you  only  knew  this,  Miss  Mid- 
dleton, you'd  give  up  your  acres  and  your  slaves,  your  barony 
and  all  its  oaks;  think  them  all  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable — 
you'd " 

"  Oh,  sir,  excuse  me.  You  are  too  eloquent.  If  I  remain 
longer,  I  shall  be  persuaded  to  go;  and  I  must  go  in  order  to 
remain.  Good  morning,  sir.  I  trust  that  you  will  devote  your 
earliest  leisure  to  the  poor  young  woman." 

The  surgeon  bent  and  bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  while  his 
hand  was  pressed  to  his  lips  with  the  air  of  exquisite  refinement 
which  distinguished  that  period.  The  dandy  is  clearly  human. 
All  ages  have  possessed  the  creature  under  one  guise  or  another. 
The  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Egyptian,  the  Hebrew,  all  the 
Asiatics,  the  English,  and  the  French,  have  all  borne  testimony 
to  their  existence  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  dandy  half  so  ultra 
in  his  styles  as  the  Cherokee  or  the  Chickasaw.  Nature  and  art 
both  declare  his  existence  and  recognise  his  pretensions.  In  this 
point  of  view  comvaon  sense  can  urge  na  objections  to   him. 
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He  clearly  lias  an  allotted  place  in  life ;  and  like  the  wriggling 
worm  that  puts  on  a  purple  jacket  and  golden  wings,  though 
we  may  wonder  at  the  seeming  waste  of  so  much  wealth,  we 
can  not  deny  its  distribution,  and  must  suppose  that  the  insect 
has  its  iises,  however  unapparent.  The  exquisite  may  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  human  species  as  the  jay  or  the  peacock 
among  the  birds.  These  teach  the  vanity  of  their  costume  while 
displaying  it :  as  the  man  of  sense  learns  to  avoid  the  folly, 
even  in  degree,  which  is  yet  the  glory  of  the  fool. 

"  Charming  creature  !"  exclaimed  the  dandy,  yawning,  and 
throwing  himself  backward  on  the  cushions  of  the  huge  sofa, 
which  stood  temptingly  contiguous — "Charming  creature  !  She 
deserves  some  painstaking.  Her  person  is  not  fine,  but  her 
lands  are  ;  her  beauties  are  few,  but  her  slaves  are  many.  She 
is  rather  simple,  perhaps ;  but,  gad,  my  soul !  he  is  hard  indeed 
to  satisfy  whom  these  fine  grounds,  excellent  mansion,  good 
lands,  charming  groves,  and  balmy  atmosphere  would  not  recon- 
cile to  any  sacrifices.  We  must  make  it,  some  day  or  other,  all 
of  us ;  and  though,  Augustus  Hillhouse,  be  thou  not  too  nice ! 
Already  hast  thou  suffered  many  a  choice  fleshly  dainty  to  slip 
through  thy  fingers  because  of  thy  fastidious  stomach.  Beware  ! 
Thou  art  wasting  time  which  is  precious.  Age  will  come  upon 
thee  !  Age  !  ah  !" — with  a  shiver — "  it  will  need  fine  mansion, 
and  noble  park,  and  goodly  income,  to  reconcile  that  to  thy  phi- 
losophy. '  In  the  days  of  thy  youth,'  saith  the  proverb.  I  will 
take  counsel  of  it  in  season.  The  damsel's  worth  some  pains- 
taking, and  the  sacrifice  is  not  without  its  reward.  But  such  a 
gown  and  stomacher  as  she  wears !  I  must  amend  all  that. 
There  is  also  an  absence  of  finish  in  the  manner,  which  too  de- 
cidedly betrays  the  nistic.  Her  voice,  too,  has  a  twang — a 
certain  peasant-like  sharpness,  which  grates  harshly  upon  the 
ear.  But  these  things  may  be  amended! — yes,  they  may  be 
amended.  I  must  amend  them,  certainly,  before  I  can  commit 
myself  among  my  friends  ;  for  what  would  Lady  Bell,  who  is  a 
belle  no  longer,  say  to  such  a  bodice,  such  a  stomacher,  and, 
above  all,  to  a  carriage  which  shows  a  degree  of  vigor  so  utterly 
foreign  to  gOod  breeding.  I  must  teach  her  languor,  and  that 
w«ll  be  the  worst  -task  of  all,  for  it  will  require  ex«rtion.     Sh« 
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must  learn  to  lounge  with  grace,  to  sigh  with  a  faint-like  Boft- 
ness,  to  open  her  eyes  as  if  she  were  about  to  shut  them,  and, 
when  she  speaks,  to  let  her  words  slide  out  through  the  tips  of 
her  lips  as  if  she  were  striving  all  she  could,  short  of  positive 
effoi-t,  to  keep  them  in.  Ah,  charming  Bell !  sweet  Lady  Char- 
lotte !  and  thou,  dearest  of  all  the  dears,  fair  Moncrieff!— could 
this  barony-girl  grow  wise  in  those  things  in  which  ye  are  so 
excellent,  how  much  lovelier  were  she  than  all  of  ye !  Ye  are 
landless,  sweet  ladies — and  therefore  ye  are  loveless.  These 
acres  weigh  heavily  against  your  charms.  Augustus  Hillhouse, 
be  not  foohsh  in  thy  fastidiousness.  Take  the  fruits  which  the 
gods  bestow  upon  thee,  and  quarrel  not  with  the  bounty  because 
of  the  too  much  red  upon  the  apple.  It  is  a  good  fruit,  and  the 
red  may  be  reconciled,  in  due  season,  to  a  becoming  delicacy." 

The  dandy  soliloquized  at  greater  length,  but  neither  his  eu- 
phuism nor  his  philosophy  finds  much  favor  in  our  sight.  We 
are  not  of  that  class  of  writers  who  delight"  in  such  detail,  and 
we  shall  not,  accordingly — and  this  omission  may  surprise  the 
fashionable  reader — furnish  the  usual  inventory  of  Mr.  Hill- 
house's  di'ess  and  wardrobe.  Enough  that  it  was  ample  even 
for  his  purposes,  and  enabled  him  to  provide  a  change,  and  a 
different  color,  for  every  day  in  the  month.  He  had  his  purple 
and  his  violet,  his  green  and  his  ombre,  the  one  was  for  the  day 
of  his  valor,  the  other  for  his  sentiment,  the  third  for  his  love- 
sadness,  and  the  fourth  for  his  feeling  of  universal  melancholy. 
We  shall  only  say,  that  his  violet  was  worn  at  his  first  interview 
with  Flora  Middleton. 

While  his  head  ran  upon  his  marriage,  a  measure  which  he 
had  now  certainly  resolved  upon,  it  was  also  occupied  with  cer- 
tain incidental  and  equally  important  topics,  such  as  the  dress 
which  should  be  worn  on  such  occasion — for  the  day  of  his 
marriage  was  the  only  day  he  had  never  before  provided  for — 
and  the  subsequent  disposition  of  the  goods  and  chattels  which 
he  was  to  take  possession  of  with  his  wife.  Stretched  at  length 
upon  the  cushions,  with  one  leg  thrown  over  an  arm  of  the  sofa, 
and  the  other  resting  upon  the  floor,  his  head  raised  upon  the 
pillows,  which  had  been  drawn  from  both  extremities  for  this 
purpose — his  eyes  half  shut  in  dreamy  languor,  and  his  lips 
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gently  moving  as  lie  whispered  over  the  several  heads  of  topics 
which  engaged  his  reflection  ;  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  hear- 
ing the  fall  of  a  light  footstep  behind  him.  At  first  he  fancied 
that  it  might  be  one  of  the  servants,  but  a  negro  is  usually  a 
heavy-heeled  personage,  who  makes  his  importance  felt  upon 
the  floor,  if  nowhere  else  ;  and  when,  in  the  next  moment,  Mr. 
Augustus  Hillhouse  remembered  this  peculiarity  in  his  nature, 
he  fancied  that  the  intriider  could  be  no  other  than  the  fair  rus- 
tic whose  acres  he  was  then  disposing  of  with  the  most  mercan- 
tile facility.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  she  should 
very  soon  find  her  way  back  to  the  spot  where  it  was  possible 
to  find  him. 

Under  this  impression,  he  started  to  his  feet  with  an  air  of 
well-practised  confusion ;  and  having  been  at  some  pains  to 
throw  into  his  countenance  an  excess  of  sweetness  and  sensibil- 
ity, he  turned  his  eyes,  as  lie  fancied,  upon  the  fair  intruder,  to 
meet — not  the  lady  of  his  love,  nor  one  of  the  gentler  sex  at 
all — but  a  man,  and  such  a  man ! 

Never  was  creature  so  wofully  confounded  as  our  young  gal- 
lant. The  person  who  encountered  his  glance,  though  but  foi 
an  instant  only,  was  the  very  picture  of  terror — gaunt  terror — 
lean  misery,  dark  and  cold  ferocity.  Clothed  in  the  meanest 
homespun  of  the  country,  and  that  in  tatter.<i,  the  tall,  skeleton 
form  of  a  man,  stood  in  the  doorway,  evidently  receding  from 
the  apartment.  In  his  eyes  there  was  the  expression  of  a 
vacant  anger — something  of  disappointment  and  dislike — a  look 
of  surprise  and  dissatisfaction.  In  his  hand,  at  the  moment  of 
his  disappearance,  Mr.  Hillhouse  fancied  that  he  saw  the  sudden 
shine  of  steel.  But  he  was  so  completely  confounded  by  the 
apparition  that  he  was  for  a  few  moments  utterly  incapable  of 
speech ;  and  when  he  did  speak,  the  spectre  disappeared. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ?"  was  the  shivering 
inquiry  which  he  made.  A  savage  grin  was  the  only  answer  of 
the  stranger,  and  the  next  instant  the  surgeon  stood  alone 

"The  devil,  to  be  sure!"  ho  exclaimed;  but,  recovering  his 
courage,  he  darted  after  his  strange  visiter.  He  rushed  into  the 
passage-way — out  into  the  porch — ran  down  the  steps,  looked 
out  into  the  court — but  in  vain.     He  could  see  nobody.     Evec 
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the  sentinels,  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  placed  at  the  portals, 
front  and  rear,  were  withdrawn  ;  and  no  object  more  suspicious 
than  a  lame  negro  met  his  eye  in  the  whole  range  of  vision  that 
lay  within  it.  He  re-entered  the  house,  more  than  ever  satisfied 
that  he  had  been  favored  with  a  visit  from  a  personage  whose 
intimacy  implies  brimstone  and  other  combustibles  ;  and  a  sud- 
den resolution  to  resume  his  duties,  and  see  at  once  into  the 
condition  of  his  patients,  whom  he  began  to  think  he  had  too 
long  neglected,  was  the  result  of  his  supernatural  visitation. 

The  first  object  of  his  care  was  the  person  of  the  outlaw — 
not  because  of  his  superior  claims,  or  worse  condition,  but  simply 
because  he  felt  his  nerves  too  much  agitated  to  encounter  the 
young  lady  in  whose  presence  it  was  necessary  to  practise  that 
nice  and  deliberate  precision  of  tone  and  manner,  language  and 
address,  which  foi-m  the  first  great  essentials  of  successful  senti- 
ment, in  all  ages,  when  dealing  with  the  sex.  Regarding  Wat- 
son Gray  as  a  mere  circumstance  in  a  large  collecticm  of  depen- 
dencies—  a  sort  of  hanging-peg,  or  resting-point,  a  mounting- 
block,  or  a  shoe-tie  in  the  grand  relationships  of  society  —  he  had 
no  scruple  at  exhibiting  his  real  emotions  in  his  presence ;  and 
he  poured  forth  to  the  cooler  and  more  rational  scout  the  intelli- 
gence of  which  he  was  possessed. 

Gray  regarded  the  surgeon  as  a  fool,  but  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  a  liar.  He  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
had  seen  somebody,  and  concluded  that  his  alarm  had  somewhat 
magnified  the  terrors  of  what  he  saw.  But  his  description  of 
the  costume  worn  by  the  visiter  was  so  precise  and  particular, 
that  he  well  knew  that  neither  the  fears  nor  the  follies  of  the 
other  could  have  caused  his  invention  of  it ;  and,  witli  graver 
looks  than  he  himself  was  aware  of,  he  descended  instantly  to 
the  lower  story. 

There  he  found  the  sentinels,  each  at  his  post,  and  they  swore 
they  had  been  so  from  the  beginning.  This  one  circumstaace 
led  the  scout  to  think  more  lightly  of  the  surgeon's  story ;  but 
tliore  was  still  something  in  the  .description  which  liad  been 
given  him  that  he  could  not  dismiss  from  his  consideraiion.  He 
searched  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  premises,  but  with- 
out discovering  anything  to  awaken  his  suspicions.      He  saw 
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nothing ;  but  a  keen  watchful  eye  followed  Ms  progress,  every 
step  which  he  made,  along  the  avenue. 

The  father  of  Mary  Clarkson  had  survived  the  conflict  of  the 
preceding  night.  It  was  his  spectre  which  had  so  fearfully 
alarmed  the  contemplative  surgeon.  He  had  good  reason  for 
his  alarm.  His  sudden  movement  alone,  which  enabled  the  vin- 
dictive old  man  to  discern  the  slight  popinjay  person  of  the  sur- 
geon, saved  him  from  the  sharp  edge  of  the  uplifted  knife.  The 
couteau  de  cJiasse  of  the  woodman — an  instrument  not  unlike 
the  modern  bowie-knife — had,  at  one  moment,  nearly  finished  , 
the  daydreams  of  Mr.  Hillhouse  and  his  life  together. 

Finding  nothing  in  his  search  like  the  object  described,  Wat- 
son Gray  was  disposed  to  think  tliat  the  surgeon  had  seen  one 
of  the  soldiers  on  duty,  who  had  probably  found  his  way  into 
the  mansion  with  the  view  of  employing  his  eyes  or  his  fingers 
— for  the  moral  sense  of  the  mvading  amiy,  officers  and  soldiers, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  high ;  but  this  idea  was  com- 
bated by  the  fact  that  Hillhouse  had  been  for  many  years, 
himself,  a  member  of  the  British  army,  and  knew,  as  well  as 
anybody,  the 'costume  of  its  several  commands.  The  nervous 
excitement  of  the  surgeon,  which  was  not  overcome  when  Gray 
returned  to  the  chamber,  was  another  argument  against  this  no- 
tion. But  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  Watson  Gray  when  he 
remembered  the  ancient  superstition  along  the  Congaree. 

"You've  seen  the  ghost  of  the  cassique,"  he  said,  with  a  con- 
clusive shake  of  the  head ;  "  old  Middleton  walks,  they  say. 
I've  heard  it  a  hundred  times.  Ho  used  to  wear  homespun  and 
a  hunting-shirt — though  I  never  heard  it  was  ragged — and  the 
big  knife  and  rifle  were  never  out  of  his  hands.  The  Oongai'ee 
Indians  used  to  call  him  King  Big  Knife,  and,  sure  enough,  he 
made  it  work  among  tlie  red  skins  whenever  they  came  about 
his  quarters  and  didn't  carry  themselves  rightly.  He  was  a 
most  famous  hunter ;  and,  between  the  bears  and  the  savages, 
the  knife  and  rifle  had  very  little  rest  with  him.  I  reckon  it's 
him  you've  seen,  though  it's  something  strange  for  a  ghost  to 
walk,  ill  broad  daytime." 

The  snrgepn  was  not  entirely  satiefied  with  this  explanation  j 
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Tiot  because  it  seemed  very  unreasonable,  but  simply  because  it 
clashed  with  his  habitual  philosophy. 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,"  he  exclaimed  patronizingly,  "  I  see 
you  labor  under  some  very  vulgar  errors.  The  belief  in  ghosts 
is  entirely  done  away  with.  Ghosts,  like  continental  money, 
had  their  value  only  so  long  as  the  people  had  their  credulity. 
The  moment  you  doubt,  the  ghosts  disappear,  and  the  money  is 
rejected.  They  found  credit  only  among  a  simple  people  and 
in  the  early  stages  of  society.  As  philosophy — divine  not 
crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose — as  philosophy  began  to  shed 
her  beams  upon  the  world" &c. 

Watson  Gray  had  already  ceased  to  listen,  and  we  may  as 
well  follow  his  example.  Talking  still,  however,  while  working 
about  the  wounds  of  his  patient,  the  surgeon  at  length  awakened 
another  voice ;  and  the  faint,  but  coherent  words  of  the  outlaw, 
.summoned  the  scout  to  his  bedside. 

"Where  am  I  ? — what  does  all  this  mean.  Gray?" 

But  the  surgeon  interfered,  and  for  five  minutes  expatiated 
on  the  great  danger  to  a  patient  situated  as  he  was,  in  using  his 
own,  or  hearing  the  voice  of  any  but  his  professional  attendant. 

''  Nothing,  my  good  sir,  caji  be  more  injurious  to  the  nervous 
system,  particularly  where  there  is  any  tendency  upward — any 
mounting  of  the  blood  to  the  brain !  I  have  known  numberless 
instances  where  the  results  have  been  fatal,  eveu  of  the  most 
trifling  conversation.  Onoe  in  India,  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  as 
brave  a  fellow  as  ever  lived — Monckton — a  noble  fellow — 
dressed  like  a  prince — won  every  woman  he  looked  at,  and 
was  happy  in  never  being  made  to  marry  any — he  suffered  from 
a  gunshot  wound,  got  in  a  desperate  charge  which  he  made  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  upon  the  native  troops.  The  rajah 
himself  fell  —  and  my  poor  friend  Monckton " 

"Pshaw  !"  feebly  exclaimed  the  outlaw,  but  with  an  emphasis 
and  manner  sufficiently  marked  to  be  offensive. 

"  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  sir — do  you  mean  '  pshaw  !'  sir,  an  epithet 
of  contempt,  or " 

The  wounded  man  interrupted  him — 

"  Pray,  my  gaod  sir,  be  silent  for  a  moment,  while  I  heai 
what  rny  friend  says.     Come  hither,  Gray." 
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I  warn  you,  sir — I  wash  my  hands  of  the  responsibility!" 
exclaimed  the  now  indignant  surgeon.  "Pshaw  !  pshaw  ! — and 
to  me !" 

"  Gray,  can't  you  turn  that  fool  fellow  from  the  room  1"  said 
Morton,  in  a  tone  which  was  only  inaudible  to  Hillhouse  from 
the  feebleness  of  the  speaker.  But  no  such  steps  were  neces- 
sary. The  indignant  surgeon  availed  himself  of  the  moment  to 
ob(!y  the  requisition  of  Miss  Middleton,  and  visit  his  other  pa- 
tient :  and  the  outlaw  and  his  subordinate  were  left  undisturbed 
to  a  long,  and,  to  them,  not  an  uninteresting  conference. 

This  conference  had  relation  to  many  events  and  interests 
which  do  not  affect  the  progress  of  this  narrative,  and  do  not  ac- 
cordingly demand  our  attention  ;  but  we  may  add,  that  no  portion 
of  the  intelligence  which  Watson  Gray  brought  his  commander 
was  of  half  the  interest,  in  his  mind,  as  those  events  which  we 
have  previously  related,  in  the  occurrences  of  Brier  Park,  after 
the  moment  of  Edward  Morton's  insensibility. 

"  That  I  live  at  all  is  almost  miraculous,"  was  the  remark  of 
the  outlaw;  "for  I  had  goaded  him" — meaning  his  brother — 
"  almost  to  desperation,  and  when  my  hand  failed  me  I  looked 
for  death." 

"  But  why  do  this  1"  was  the  earnest  inquiry  of  Gray ;  "why, 
when  so  much  was  at  stake  ?  I  thought  you  had  made  it  your 
chief  care,  and  believed  it  your  correct  policy,  particularly  as 
concerns  Miss  Flora,  to  keep  him  in  the  dark.  Why  tell  him 
all  —  why  goad  him  with  this  knowledge?" 

"  So  it  was  my  policy,  and  so  I  had  resolved ;  but  the  devil 
and  my  own  passions  drove  me  to  do  it ;  and  some  other  feel- 
ings which  I  could  not  well  account  for.  Hate,  hate,  hate !  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  and  I  suppose  I  needed  blood-letting." 

"  You  have  had  it — enough  of  it." 

"  Ay,  but  I  live  in  spite  of  it,  Watson  Gray,  and  I  feel  that  I 
sliall  still  live.  I  shall  not  die  this  bout — not  while  I  am  here 
— here  in  the  same  house  with  kc?;  and  while  aU  things  below 
are,  as  you  tell  me,  ripe  and  favorable.  This  alone  is  enough  to 
cure  wounds  thrice  as  numerous  and  thrice  as  deep  as  mine.  I 
am  here  with  her,  and  let  me  but  use  these  limbs  once  more,  and 
the  victory  and  the  prize  are  mine.     I  will  wear  them,  Wfttson 
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Gray,  with  a  savage  joy  which  shall  find  tiiumph  in  a  thousand 
feelings  which  confer  anything  bnt  joy.  She  shall  know,  and 
he  shall  know,  what  it  is  to  have  felt  with  feelings  such  ns 
mine." 

The  outlaw  sank  backward  from  exhaustion,  and  Watoon 
Gray  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  suggestions  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  to  impose  upon  the  speaker  that  restraint  which  his 
weakness  showed  to  be  more  than  ever  necessary.  This  was  a 
difficult  task  ;  the  outlaw  being  impatient  to  hear  particulars,  and 
dilate  upon  hopes  and  passions,  which  filled  all  the  secret  avenues 
of  his  soul  with  joy  !  It  was  only  by  warning  him  of  the  dan- 
ger of  defeating,  everything  by  tasking  his  powers  prematurely, 
that  he  was  subdued  to  silence ;  but  his  lips  still  worked  with 
his  desire  to  speak,  and  while  he  lay  with  shut  eyes  upon  his 
couch,  almost  fainting  with  exhaustion,  his  heart  heaved  with 
the  exulting  images  which  fam-y  had  already  arrayed  before  his 
mind,  in  preparing  his  contemplated  triumph.  That  triumph 
included  the  possession  of  Flora  Middleton,  and  his  escape  with 
her,  and  other  treasures,  only  less  valuable  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, and  of  far  greater  value  in  that  of  his  confederate.  Already 
he  was  dreaming  of  groves  in  the  West  Indian  islands ;  of  a 
safe  retreat  from  the  snares  of  enemies ;  and  of  the  possession 
of  those  charms  which  had  equally  warmed  his  mind  and  his 
passions.  Dreaming,  he  slept ;  and  Watson  Gray  availed  him- 
self of  his  repose  to  snatch  a  brief  hour  of  oblivion  from  the 
same  auspicious  iuflaence. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

GUILT,   AND    ITS   VICTIM. 

The  course  of  the  surgeon,  when  he  left  the  chamher  of  the  out- 
law, was  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  apartment  of  his  othet 
patient.  The  indignation  which  he  felt  at  the  conduct  of  Mor- 
ton, in  rejecting,  in  teiTns  of  such  contempt,  his  counsel  to  sUence; 
expedited  his  movements,  and,  muttering  while  he  went,  the  dis- 
comfiture which  he  felt,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Miss  Middleton  before  he  had  entirely  smoothed  his  ruffled  front 
for  such  a  meeting.  But  Mr.  Hillhousc  prided  himself  on  his 
possession  of  all  those  nice  ^requisities  which  constitute,  par  ex- 
cellence,  the  essentials  of  ladies-man.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  a  countenance  which  no  uni-uly  passions  could  ever 
discompose.  He  started,  with  an  air  of  studied,  theatrical  mod- 
esty, when,  at  the  entrance  of  the  cliamber,  he  saw  the  young 
lady; — passed  his  kei'chief  once  over  his  face,  and  the  magic 
consequences  of  such  a  proceeding,  were  instantly  apparent. 
The  wrinkles  and  frowns  had  all  disappeared,  and  sweet  senti- 
ment and  deliberate  love  alone  appeared  upon  that  territory 
which  they  had  rmbecomingly  usurped.  The  surgeon  approached 
trippingly,  and  in  a  half  whisper  to  Flora,  communicated  his 
apologies. 

"  I  still  tremble,  Miss  Middleton,  for  I  had  almost  ventured 
into  your  presence  with  an  angry  visage.  The  truth  is,  I  aiu 
sometimes  susceptible  of  anger.  My  pfvtient  in  the  opposite 
apartment  proves  to  be  unruly.  He  has  annoyed  me.  He  re- 
jects good  counsel,  and  he  who  rejects  counsel  need  not  take 
physic.  Counsel,  Miss  Middleton,  has  been  happily  designated, 
the  physic  of  the  soul,  and  should  never  be  rejected " 

"Except,  perhaps,  when  given  as  physic,  sir;  —  but  will  you 
look  at  this  poor  young  woman.  I  am  afraid  you  can  do  but 
little  for  her.     She  grows  worse  every  moment." 
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"A-hem!  —  The  limit  to  human  art  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Miss  Middleton.  The  patient  has  frequently  been  rescued  from 
the  very  fingers  of  death.  My  own  successes  in  this  respect 
have  been  numerous  and  remarkable.  I  remember  once  in 
Geylon,  sometime  in  the  autumn  of  1772,  I  had  a  case  of  this 
very  sort,  and  a  young  woman  too.  She  fractured  her  skull  by 
falling  from  a  window,  in  an  effort  to  reach  her  lover.  The 
affair  occasioned  not  a  little  sensation  at  the  time.  The  parties 
were  something  more  than  respectable  on  all  sides ;  but  an  un- 
conquerable aversion,  to  her  lover  which  her  father  entertained 
threatened  to  defeat  their  desires.  You  need  not  be  told,  Miss 
Middleton,  that  where  a  young  woman  loves,  she  will  do  any- 
thing to  secure  the  object  of  her  attachment.  He  was  worthy 
of  her.  He  was  an  Irishman,  his  name  Macartney — and  cer- 
tainly, for  that  day,  had  the  most  inimitable  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  cravat,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  could 
make  a  pendant  to  it,  a  sort  of  naud  Gordienne,  which  I  would 
defy  the  prettiest  fingers  in  the  world  to  unravel.  The  knot 
appeared  like  a  ball,  a  single  globe,  from  which  hung  two  lappets, 
being  the  open  ends  of  the  kerchief.  Sometimes,  with  singular 
ingenuity,  he  would  alter  the  design  so  as  to  leave  but  one  lap- 
pet, and  then,  it  might  be  likened  to  a  comet,  with  a  tail — such 
a  one  as  I  saw  at  Paris,  in  1769.  I  doubt  if  you  were  then 
quite  old  enough  to  have  seen  that  comet,  but  you  may  have 
heard  of  it.  It  had  a  most  prodigious  tail — fully  sixty  degrees 
in  length,  as  computed  by  the  astronomers." 

It  was  with  a  degree  of  disgust,  almost  amounting  to  loathing, 
that  Flora  Middleton  listened  to  the  stuff  of  the  voluble  ex- 
quisite, poured  forth  all  the  while  that  he  pursued  his  examina- 
tion into  the  hurts  of  his  patient.  It  seemed  shocking  that  one 
could  speak  at  such  a  moment,  on  any  subject  but  such  as  was 
essential  to  the  successful  performance  of  the  task  in  hand ;  but 
that  he  should  enlarge  on  such  wretched  follies,  with  so  much 
suffering  before  his  eyes,  seemed  to  her  still  more  shocking, 
strange,  and  unnatural. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Flora  Middleton  was  a  country- 
girl,  to  whom  the  resources  and  employments  of  the  conven- 
tional world  of  fashion,  were  almost  entirely  unknown,  except 
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from  books,  ciiia  if  she  heard  anything  of  such  extravagancies 
in  them,  they  were  very  likely  to  be  thrown  by,  as  too  silly  for 
penisal,  and  too  idle  for  belief.  The  plaintive  moans  and  oc- 
casional ejaculations  of  the  poor  girl  offered  the  only  interrup- 
tion to  the  gan-ulity  of  the  surgeon,  but  did  not  seem  to  awaken 
any  feeling.  He  commented,  on  this  insensibility,  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Shakspeare,  which  served  for  the  time  to  divert  him 
entirely  from  the  subject. 

"  '  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  !'  I  do  believe.  Miss 
Middleton,  though  I  should  think  just  as  much  of  her  as  before, 
and  feel  just  as  desirous  of  doing  her  a  service,  that  I  could 
take  off  the  leg  of  my  grandmother  with  as  much  composure  and 
indifference,  as  perform  on  the  most  indifferent  stranger;  Did 
you  ever  have  a  tooth  drawn.  Miss  Middleton  1" 

He  urged  this  question  with  great  gi-avity,  but  did  not  wait 
'or  the  answer. 

"  A  painful  operation  to  the  patient,  decidedly,  and  the  only 
surgical  operation  which  I  have  any  reluctance  to  perform.  My 
objection  arose  from  a  very  rational  circumstance.  When  in 
my  teens,  and  a  student — a  time  as  you  perceive  not  very 
remote,  Miss  Middleton,  though  my  worldly  experience  has  been 
so  extensive  and  so  rapid — I  was  called  upon  to  extract  a  tooth 
from  the  mouth  of  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  singing- 
master  in  Bath.  She  was  very  nervous,  and  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  her  to  submit.  But  I  had  scarcely  got 
my  finger  into  her  mouth — being  about  to  use  the  lancet — 
when — look  what  a  mark  !" — showing  his  finger — "  it  will  last 
me  to  my  grave,  and,  as  you  see,  disfigures  terribly  the  entire 
member! — She  closed  her  jaw  upon  me,  and — ah!  I  feel  the 
thrill  of  horror  even  now,  which  seemed  to  run  through  my 
whole  system.  Nay,  by  my  faith,  would  you  think  it — not 
content  with  taking  hold,  she  seemed  no  way  disposed  to  let  go 
again,  and  it  was  only  by  main  force  that  she  was  persuaded  to 
recollect  that  my  finger  had  no  real  or  natural  connection  with 
her  incisors.  Young  ladies  are  said  to  keep  possession  of  their 
favorites  with  a  tenacity  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  a  mode  like 
this,  Miss  Middleton,  you  will  readily  admit,  was  neither  loving 
nor  ladylike." 
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As  she  looked  and  listened,  Flora  could  scarce  forbear  the 
exclamation  of  "  unfeeling  fool ;"  while  the  reflection  which  has 
occurred  to  every  mind  which  has  ever  observed  and  thought, 
suggested  to  hers  the  strong  identity  whicli  exists  between  the 
extremely  callous  and  cold  nature,  and  that  in  which  levity 
seems  a  leading  characteristic.  The  extremes  inevitably  meet. 
The  bear  can  dance,  and  the  monkey,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
sportive,  if  not  the  most  formidable,  is  one  of  the  most  mahgnant 
of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  forest.  A  frivolous  people  is  apt  to  be 
a  savage  people,  and  the  most  desperate  Indian  warriors  prefer 
the  looking-glass  worn  about  their  necks  to  any  other  ornament. 

While  the  siu-geon  was  prating  in  this  fashion,  he  was  extort- 
ing groans  from  the  poor  girl  whose  hurts  he  examined  without 
seeming  to  be  conscious  of  the  pain  he  gave ;  and  the  finger 
which  he  presented  for  examination  as  that  which  had  so  much 
suffered  from  the  jaws  of  the  lady  of  Bath  was  stained  with  the 
crimson  hues  from  the  fractured  skull  which  he  had  been  feel- 
ing. Mr.  HiUhouse  was  considered  a  good  surgeon  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  the  very  callosity  which  shocked 
the  sensibilities  of  Flora  Middleton,  would  not  only  commend 
him  to  the  rough  soldier,  who  acquires  from  his  daily  practice  an 
habitual  scorn  of  the  more  becoming  humanities,  but  was,  indeed, 
one  cause  of  his  being  an  excellent  operator.  His  skill,  how- 
ever, promised  to  avail  nothing  in  behalf  of  his  female  patient ; 
and  when,  at  length,  after  a  thousand  episodes.  Flora  obtained 
from  him  his  final  opinion,  though  it  said  nothing,  it  signified 
much. 

The  mournful  presentiments  of  the  poor  girl,  expressed  to  her 
betrayer  but  a  few  days  before,  promised  to  be  soon  realized. 
Her  wounds,  mental  and  bodily,  were  mortal.  Her  mind  was 
gone.  Her  body  was  sinking  fast.  The  seat  of  reason  was 
usurped  by  its  worst  foe ;  and  delirium  raved  with  unabashed 
front  and  unabashed  presence,  over  the  abandoned  empire  of 
thought.  Wild  and  wretched  were  the  strange  and  incoherent 
expressions  which  fell  from  her  lips.  Now  she  spoke  of  her 
childhood,  now  of  her  father ;  and  when  she  spoke  of  liim,  her 
eyes  would  unclose,  and  shudderingly  steal  a  hasty  glance  for  a 
few  moments  aroiind  the  chamber — meeting  the  gaze  of  Flora 
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Middlctoii,  they  would  suddenly  turn  aside,  or  lold  themselves 
up  again,  as  if  anxious  to  exclude  a  painful  object  from  their 
survey. 

But  there  was  one  name  which,  like  the  keynote  in  an  elab- 
orate strain  of  artificial  music,  soiuided  ever  preclusive  to  the 
rest ;  and  the  keen  car  of  Flora  heard  with  surprise  the  frequent 
iteration,  in  tones  of  tlie  most  touching  tenderness  and  entreaty, 
(if  the  name  of  Edward.  Never  once  did  the  listener  conjecture 
to  whom  this  name  applied.  It  was  the  name  of  the  father, 
perhaps  the  brother,  the  dear  friend ;  but  never  once  did  she 
fancy  the  true  relation  which  made  it  dear,  and  fatal  as  it  was 
dear,  to  the  unhappy  victim.  Could  she  have  guessed  the  truth 
— could  she  have  dreamed,  or  in  any  way  been  led  to  a  presci- 
ence of  the  truth  —  how  would  that  suffering,  but  proud  heart, 
have  melted  at  the  stern  cruelty  which  its  injustice  was  mo- 
mently doing  to  the  faithful  but  absent  lover  !  Her  meditations 
were  those  of  the  unsophisticated  and  pure-Souled  woman. 

"  I  will  not  let  her  suffer,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  while  sh« 
sat  beside  the  dying  creature.  "  I  will  not  let  her  suffer,  though, 
poor  victim,  she  little  fancies  how  much  suffering  her  presence 
brings  to  me.  Her  miserable  fall,  and  wretched  fortunes,  shall 
not  make  her  hateful  in  my  sight.  God  keep  me  from  such 
cruel  feelings,  and  strengthen  me  against  temptation.  Let  me 
treat  her  kindly,  and  not  remember  to  her  detriment  that  Clar- 
ence Conway  has  been  her  destroyer.  0,  Clarence,  Clarence ! 
You,  of  whom  I  thought  such  pure  and  noble  thoughts— you, 
who  seemed  to  me  so  like  a  man  in  excellence — as  man  was 
when  he  spoke  unabashed  in  the  presence  of  the  angels — how 
could  you  stoop  to  this  baseness,  and  riot  on  the  poor  victim, 
abusing  the  fond  attachment  which  proved  her  only  weakness, 
and  which,  in  the  eye  of  him  she  loved,  should  have  been  her 
chief  security  and  strength.'' 

Had  riora  Middleton  lived  more  in*  the  world,  and  in  tl.e 
great  cities  thereof,  she  might  have  been  less  severe  in  examin- 
ing the  supposed  conduct  of  her  lover.  Her  soliloquy  might 
have  been  softened,  as  she  reflected  upon  the  numbers  among 
her  sex,  vicious  and  artful,  who  save  the  betrayer  some  of  his 
toils,  and  are  caught  somethnps  in  their  artifices ;    but  of  this 
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class  of  persons  she  had  no  knowledge,  and  did  not  even  con- 
jecture then-  existence.  She  took  it  for  granted  that  Clarence 
Oonway  was  the  one  who  was  wholly  guilty — his  victim  was 
only  weak  through  the  strength  of  her  attachment.  The  warmth 
of  her  own  regards  for  her  lover  enabled  her  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  that  overpowering  measure  which  had  been  the  poor 
girl's  destruction ;  and  thinking  thus,  she  had  no  indulgence  for 
him,  whom  she  regarded  as  one  recklessly,  and  without  qualifi- 
cation, wicked. 

But  the  truth  is,  even  Edward  Morton,  the  real  wrong-doer, 
had  not,  in  this  case,  deserved  entirely  this  reproach.  There 
was  some  truth  in  the  sarcasm  which  he  uttered  to  Mary  Clark- 
son,  when  he  told  her  that  her  own  vanity  had  had  considerable 
part  in  her  overthrow.  She  felt  the  partial  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion, and  her  own  reproaches  followed  on  her  lips.  It  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  outlaw,  were  we  to  describe  him  as  indif- 
ferent to  her  situation.  There  was  still  something  human  in  his 
nature — some  portion  of  his  heart  not  utterly  ossified  by  the 
selfishness  which  proved  its  chief  characteristic.  In  the  long 
and  earnest  conversation  which  followed,  between  him  and  his 
confidante  in  his  chamber  after  the  exclusion  of  the  surgeon,  he 
had  asked  and  received  all  the  information  which  could  be  given 
on  the  subject  of  the  events  which  had  made  Mary  Clarkson  a 
victim  to  a  like  misfortune,  and  in  consccjucnce  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, with  himself.  He  did  not  know  the  fact,  nor  could 
Watson  Gray  inform  him,  that  she  received  her  luu-ts  because 
of  the  feeble  attempt  which  she  made  to  come  to  his  relief.  But, 
all  the  circumstances  led  to  this  conviction,  and  when  the  outlaw 
resurveyed  the  ground  over  which  he  had  gone,  and  her  unvary- 
ing devotedness  throvigh  the  long  and  perilous  period  of  strife, 
toil,  and  danger,  which  had  marked  his  footsteps; — when  he 
remembered  how  many  had  been  her  sacrifices,  how  firm  had 
been  her  faith — the  only  one  true,  amid  the  many  false  or 
doubtful,  and  only  secured  by  purchase; — when  the  same  train 
of  thought  reminded  him  that,  for  all  this  devotion,  she  had  re- 
ceived few  smiles,  and  no  love,  from  the  very  person  for  whom 
alone  she  smiled,  and  who  monopolized,  without  knowing  how 
to  value,  all  the  love  of  which  she  was  capable; — it  was  then 
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possibly  for  the  first  time  in  liis  life,  that  the  cold  and  keei)  re- 
proaches of  remorse  touched  liis  heart. 

"I  have  done  the  poor  creature  wrong — I  have  not  valued 
her  as  she  deserved.  See  to  her,  Gray,  for  God's  sake,  and  let 
not  that  fool  of  a  surgeon,  if  he  can  do  anything,  spare  his  ef- 
forts. If  she  survives  1  will  make  amends  to  her.  I  will  treat 
her  more  kindly  ;  for  never  has  poor  creature  been  more  faith- 
ful ;  and  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  she  must  have  been  hurt  in 
some  idle  attempt  to  come  to  my  succor.  You  say  you  found 
her  on  the  same  spot  1" 

"  Very  nearly." 

"  Surely,  Clarence  Conway  could  not  have  drawn  weapon 
upon  her!" 

"  You  forget.  She  was  dressed  in  men's  clothes,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  evening." 

"Yes,  yes — but  still  a  mere  boy  in  appearance,  and  there 
never  was  a  brighter  moonlight.  Nobody  would  have  used 
deadly  weapon  upon  one  whose  form  was  so  diminutive  and  evi- 
dently feeble.  She  was  sick,  too — she  told  me  so;  but  I  had 
heard  her  complain  so  often,  that  I  gave  her  no  credit  for  sin- 
cerity, and  sent  her  back  to  watch  those  d — d  plotting  scoundrels 
in  the  swamp.     Would  the  fiends  had  them  !" 

We  need  not  pursue  this  dialogtie  farther.  The  exhaustion 
of  the  outlaw  left  him  temporarily  oblivious  on  the  subject  of 
the  girl ;  but,  towards  evening,  starting  up  from  a  brief,  uneasy 
slumber,  his  first  inquiry  was  into  her  condition.  When  told  that 
her  skull  was  fractured,  that  she  was  raging  with  fever  and  de- 
hrium,  the  outlaw  sank  back,  shut  his  eyes,  and,  though  awake, 
lay  in  a  rigid  silence,  which  showed  the  still  active  presence  of 
those  better  feelings  of  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  possess 
but  few,  and  those  too  feeble  for  efficient  and  beneficial  service. 
How  small  was  their  effect,  may  be  judged  from  the  success  of 
the  means  employed  by  Watson  Gray  to  divert  his  mind  from 
the  gloomy  fit  into  which  he  seemed  to  have  fallen.  That 
vicious  adherent  seized  the  moment  to  inform  him  of  the  steps 
he  had  taken  to  lay  the  wrong  done  her  innocence  at  the  door 
of  Clarence  Conwaj',  and  to  convey  this  impression  to  Flora 
Middleton.     The  exultation  of  a  selfish  hope  came  in  to  silence 
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remorse,  and  the  outlaw  opened  his  eyes  to  eulogize  the  prompt 
villaiiy  of  his  confederate. 

"  A  gnod  idea  that,  and  it  can  do  poor  Mary  no  hamn  now ; 
and  how  looks  Flora  since  she  heard  it  ?  Have  you  seen  her 
since  V 

"Yes:  she  looks  twice  as  tall,  and  ten  times  as  haughty  as 
before." 

"  Flora  Middleton  to  the  life  !  The  Semiramis  or  Zenobia  of 
the  Congaree.  As  proud  as  either  of  those  dark,  designing 
dames  of  antiquity.  She  fancied  that  you  were  pitying  her 
whenever  your  eyes  turned  upon  her  face,  and  after  that  her 
only  effort  was  to  make  herself  seem  as  insensible  and  indiffer- 
ent as  if  she  never  had  a  heart.  Ah  !  Gray,  my  good  fellow, 
only  get  me  on  my  legs  again  before  Rawdon  is  compelled  to 
take  to  his,  and  if  I  do  not  carry  the  proud  damsel  off  from  all 
of  them,  I  deserve  to  lose  all  future  stakes  as  well  as  all  the 
profits  of  the  past.  Keep  that  fool  fellow  of  a  surgeon  from 
probing  me,  simply  that  he  may  use  his  instniment  and  fingers, 
and  let  him  only  do  what  you  think  necessary  or  usefnl.  I 
can't  well  believe  that  such  a  civet-scented  thing  as  that  can 
possibly  be  of  any  use,  except  to  wind  silk,  or  tend  upon 
poodles ;  and  would  sooner  have  your  doctoring  than  that  of 
the  whole  tribe.    Get  me  my  limbs  again,  and  the  rest  is  easy." 

What  was  that  rest  1  What  were  those  hopes  which  gave 
such  "a  tone  of  exultation  to  the  voice  and  language  of  the 
wounded  man  ?  We  need  not  anticipate.  The  conjecture  is 
only  too  easy.  What  should  they  be,  springing  in  such  a  rank 
soil,  and  born  of  such  seed  as  his  criminal  hands  had  planted  ] 
Dark,  deep,  and  reckless,  was  the  determination  of  his  soul ;  and 
wily,  in  the  highest  degree,  was  the  confederate  to  whose  aid  in 
particular,  its  execution  was  to  be  intrusted.  At  this  moment 
it  need  only  be  said  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  conspu-ators,  noth- 
ing appeared  to  bafile  their  desires  but  the  condition  of  their 
chief.  All  things  seemed  easy.  The  fortune  they  implored, 
the  fiend  they  served,  the  appetite  which  prompted,  and  the 
agents  they  employed,  all  subservient,  were  all  in  waiting ;  aTid 
he  who,  of  all,  was  to  be  most  gratified  by  their  services — he 
alone  was  unable  to  make  them  available.     Well  might  he  curse 
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the  folly  which  had  brought  him  to  his  present  state,  and  de- 
nounce the  feebleness  which  delayed  the  last  and  crowning 
achievement  on  which  his  hopes  and  desires  were  now  set.  His 
soul  chafed  with  impatience.  He  had  no  resources  from  thought 
and  contemplation.  He  could  curse,  but  he  could  not  pray; 
and  curses,  as  the  Arabian  proverb  truly  describes  them,  are  like 
chickens,  that  invariably  come  home  to  roost.  They  brought 
neither  peace  nor  profit  to  the  sick  bed  of  the  invalid,  and  they 
kept  refreshing  slumbers  from  his  pillow. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PHILOSOPHICAL   DOUBTS   AND   INQUIRIES. 

The  angry  feelings  which  the  conduct  of  the  outlaw  had 
produced  in  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Surgeon  Hillhouse,  had  driven, 
for  the  time,  another  affair  from  his  recollection  about  which  he 
was  particularly  desirous  to  speak  with  Miss  Middleton  or  her 
grandmother.  A  ramble  in  the  woods  that  same  morning  en- 
abled him  to  recover  his  temper  and,  with  it,  his  recollection ; 
and  when  the  dinner  things  were  removed  that  day,  he  fairly 
conducted  the  old  lady  to  the  sola,  placed  himself  beside  her, 
and  with  looks  big  with  the  sagacious  thought,  and  busy  spec- 
ulation, he  propounded  himself  as  follows  in  a  language  some- 
what new  to  him,  of  sententious  inquiry. 

"  Mrs.  Middleton — madam — pray  oblige  me  by  letting  me 
know  what  sort  of  a  looking  person  was  your  grandfather  1" 

"My  grandfather,  sir — my  grandfather!" 

"  Yes,  madam,  your  grandfather — how  did  he  look — how 
did  he  dress — was  ho  tall  or  short — stout  or  slender.  Did  he 
wear  breeches  of  blue  homespun,  a  tattered  hunting  shirt  of  the 
same  color  and  stuff;  and  was  his  coutcau  de  chasse  as  long  as 
my  arm  V 

•  My  grandfather,  sir  !     Why,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  1" 
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"No  harm,  no  offence,  believe  me,  Mis.  Middleton — ou  the 
contrary,  my  question  is  prompted  by  grave  doubts,  and  dif- 
ficulties, and,  possibly,  dangers !  No  idle  or  impertinent  curi- 
osity (  occasions  it.  Philosophy  is  seriously  interested  in  your 
reply." 

"  My  grandfather,  sir — why  he  has  been  dead  these  hundred 
years !     I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  him." 

"  Dead  a  hundred  years  !  Impossible  !  Eh  !  How  can  that 
be?"  demanded  the  surgeon  in  astonishment  scarcely  less, than 
that  which  the  old  lady  herself  had  manifested  at  the  beginning ; 
— "dead  a  hundred  years  1  Really,  Mrs.  Middleton — there 
must  be  some  mistake." 

"  Indeed,  sir — then  it  is  yours,  not  mine.  My  grandfather 
has  been  dead  more  than  a  hundred  years.  He  died  in  France 
somewhere  in  1680 — or  '81 " 

"  Oh  he  died  in  France,  did  he  ]  Tou  are  right,  madam,  there 
is  a  mistake,  and  it  is  mine.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  your  grand- 
father— if  he  died  in  France — about  whom  I  wished  to  know  ; 
— it  was  IMLiss  Middleton's  grandfather." 

"My  husband,  sir!"  said  the  old  lady  bridling  with  dignity, 
while  her  keen  gray  eyes  flashed  with  all  the  vivacity  of  girl- 
hood, as  she  conjectured  the  utterance  of  something  impertinent 
from  her  companion.     The  surgeon  felt  his  dilemma. 

"Your  husband,  Mrs.  Middleton,"  he  stammered — "Can  it 
be  1  Miss  Middleton's  grandfather  your  husband  ?" 

"  And  why  not,  sir  when  I  have  the  honor  to  be  her  grand- 
mother?" 

"  True,  true,  most  true,  madam,  but " 

"It  does, not  alter  the  case  very  materially,  sir,  so  far  as  you 
are  interested.  Your  right  is  just  as  great  to  inq-uii-e  into  the 
private  history  of  her  grandfather  as  of  mine.  Pray,  proceed  in 
your  questions,  sir,  if  as  you  think,  so  much  depends  upon  it. 
We  are  retired  country  people,  it  is  ti-ue,  Mr.  Millhouse " 

"  Hillhouse,  madam — Augustus  Hillhouse,  of  his  majesty's — " 

"Pardon  me,  su-. — Mr.  Hillhouse — I  was  simply  about  to 
encourage  you  to  ask  your  question  by  assuring  you  that,  though 
retired  and  rustic,  we,  are  still  not  utterly  insensible,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Congaree,  to  the  claims  of  philosophy.     I  trust 

14* 
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to  see  her  schools  established  here  before  1  -lie,*  and  may,  pos- 
sibly,  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you,  yourself,  expounding 
from  one  or  other  of  her  sacred  chairs." 

The  surgeon  bowed  low  at  the  unexpected  compliment  with- 
out perceiving  the  smile  of  irony  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

"Ah,  madam,  you  do  me  too  much  honor.  I  am  but  poorly 
fitted  for  the  high  station  which  you  speak  of.  It  is  true,  I  am 
not  indifferently  read  ;  I  have*  seen  the  world — a  fair  proportion 
of  it  at  least ;  and  am  considered  veiy  generally  as  a  man  fond 
of  serious  and  severe  investigations  in  the  kindred  temples  of 
science  and  of  nature,  but " 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  you  will  do  well  in  any 
of  the  departments,  and  if  ever  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  our  liberties  again,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  thought 
of  for  some  such  situation." 

"Ahem  ! — ahem  !     Liberties  ! — ah ! — ahem  !" 

The  termination  of  the  sentence,  which  intimated  a  hope  of 
British  expulsion,  was  scarcely  palatable  to  the  surgeon. 

"  But,  sir,  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Middleton's  grandfatlier — 
my  husband — the  late  General  Middleton — what  would  you 
please  to  know  1" 

"Ahem — why,  madam,  the  case  presents  itself  in  an  aspect 
of  increased  difficulty.  I  had  somehow  confused  it  at  first,  and 
fancied  when  I  spoke  that  I  was  addressing  you  on  the  subject 
of  a  very  ancient  relation.    The  connection  being  so  close " 

"  Makes  no  sort  of  difference,  sir,  if  your  question  conveys 
nothing  disrespectful." 

The  reply  of  the  old  lady  bewildered  the  surgeon  yet  further. 
He  was  not  sure  that  something  disrespectful  might  not  be  con- 
veyed to  a  very  sensitive  and  jealous  mind,  in  any  form  of  the 
question,  which  was  to  solve  his  difficulties.  In  this  state  of  be- 
wildennent,  with  something  of  desperation  in  his  air,  he  pro- 
posed another  inquiry,  seemingly  so  foreign  to  the  previous  topic 

*  A  hope  which  the  venerable  lady  in  question  lived  to  realize.  The  College 
of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  has  been  long  in  successful  operation,  and  has 
the  good  fortune  to  luivo  sent  forth  some  of  the  best  scholars  and  ablest  states- 
men in  the  UnioJi.  Its  increasing  prosperity  induces  the  confident  nssiirunco 
that  it  will  long  continue  a  career  of  so  much  usefulness  and  good. —  Editor 
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that  Mrs.  Middleton  began  to  think  him  insane  as  well  as 
silly." 

"  Mrs.  Middleton,  do  you  believe  in  ghosts  1" 

"Ghosts,  sir! — a  very  singular  question." 

"Exactly  so,  madam,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  subject." 

"  Indeed,  sir !" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  and  I  should  be  really  very  grateful  if  you 
v<-onld  say  whether  you  do  or  do  not  believe  in  that  supernatu- 
ral presence — that  spectral  visitation — that  independent  embodi- 
ment, in  shape  of  limbs,  sinews  and  substance,  of  the  immortal 
spirit — which  is  vulgarly  entitled  an  apparition,  or  ghost?  Pro- 
fessionally, madam,  as  a  surgeon,  I'm  not  prepared  to  look  fur- 
ther than  the  physical  organization  for  the  governing  powers  of 
the  human  form.  A  soul  is  a  something  that  has  eluded  hitherto 
all  the  search  of  the  anatomist,  and  the  only  authority  which 
exists  for  sach  an  agent,  seems  to  me  to  be  derived  from  testi- 
monials, more  or  less  authenticated,  of  the  presence  and  reap- 
pearance  of  those  whom  we  have  considered  dead,  and  no  longer 
capable  of  the  uses  and  purposes,  the  feelings  and  the  desires, 
of  ordinary  life.  Now,  madam,  something  of  my  first  inquiry 
depends  upon  my  last.  Pray  oblige  me,  then,  by  saying  whether 
you  do  or  do  not  believe  in  this  marvellous  anomaly.  Do  you 
believe  in  ghosts  or  not  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  to  oblige  you,  though  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  tlie 
connection  between  the  one  question  and  the  other " 

"  It's  there — there  is  a  connection,  believe  me.',' 

"  Well,  sir,  under  your  assurance,  or  without  it,  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  say  that  I  am  very  doubtful  what  to  believe  on 
such  a  subject.  So  much  has  been  said  on  both  sides — and  I 
have  heard  so  many  wonderful  stories  about  such  things,  from 
persons  of  such  excellent  credit,  that " 

"  Enough,  enough,  madani ;  I  see  you  are  not  altogether  in- 
credulous Now  tell  me,  madam,  did  you  ever  yourself  see  a 
ghost?" 

"Never,  sir." 

"Never! — nor  any  thing,  shape,  substance,  or  person,  that 
ever  looked  like  one,  or  looked  like  nothing  else  but  one,  or  that 
you  had  reason  to  suppose  was  one,  or  that  resembled  any  de 
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parted  friend,  relative,  tie,  connection,  dependence — in  short, 
did  you  never  see  anything  that  a  suspicious  mind  might  not 
have  readily  taken  for  a  ghost  ?" 

"  Never,  sir,  to  my  recollection." 

"  Well,  madam,"  continued  the  surgeon,  taking  courage  from 
Ills  own  motion,  "  on  your  answer  will  depend  the  very  impor- 
tant doubt  whether  I,  Augustus  Hillhouse',  second  stirgeou  in  his 
majesty's  87th  regiment  of  foot,  have  not  been  fdvored  bythe 
visitation  of  the  late  General  Middleton " 

"  Sir !"  exclaimed  the  oM  lady,  rising  with  a  most  queenly  air 
of  dignity  and  pride. 

"Yes,  madam,  that's  it!"  replied  the  surgeon,  rising  also,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  together  earnestly.  "  Here,  while  I  lay  on 
this  very  sofa,  this  very  morning,  after  the  breakfast  was  dver, 
and  Miss  Middleton  had  gone — here,  alone,  I  was  favored  by 
the  sudden  presence  of  one  who  might  have  risen  from  the  floor, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  sunk  into  it ;  who  might  have  been, 
nay,  as  I  have  heard,  must  have  been ;  — but  on  this  head  I 
would  have  your  testimony,  and  for  this  reason  did  I  desire 
to  learn  from  you  in  what  costume  it  was  usually  the  cus- 
tom for  General  Middleton  to  appear?  Oblige  me,  my  dear 
madam,  by  a  clear  and  particular  description  of  his  dress,  his 
weapons,  his  height,  breadth,  general  appearance,  the  length  of 
his  nose,  and  of  his  hunting-knife " 

"  Sir,  this  freedom — this  scandalous  freedom  !"  exclaimed  the 
venerable  matron. 

"  Do  not  be  ofiPended,  Mrs.  Middleton.  I  am  governed,  my 
dear  madam,  by  no  motives  but  those  of  the  philosopher.  I 
would  thank  you,  then " 

"  Sir,  I  must  leave  you.  You  trespass,  sir,  beyond  your  priv- 
ilege. The  subject  is  a  sacred  one  with  the  *idow.  Let  me 
hear  no  more  of  it." 

"But,  my  dear  madam — one  question  only: — was  he  a  tall 
person,  slender,  rather  scant  of  frame — such  a  person  as  is  vul- 
garly called  raw-boned        ■" 

"  No  more,  Mt.  Hillhouse,  if  you  please." 

''But  his  dress,  madam  —  and  his  nose." 

"  Good  morning,  sir ' 
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"  His  knife — was  it  long,  very  long — ^long  as  my  arm  ?'" 
The  matron  bowed,  as  she  was  retiring,  with  a  stern  glance 
of  her  gray  eye,  which  would  have  confounded  any  person  but 
one  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  Ills  philosophical  follies  as  to  be 
uttei'v  incapable  of  observation.  He  pursued  her  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  with  a  degree  of  impetuous  eagerness,  which  almost 
made  the  old  lady  fancy  that  he  purposely  sought  to  oifend  and 
aunoy  her — a  conjecture  which  by  no  means  served  to  lessen 
the  hauteur  of  her  retiring  movements. 

"  But,  my  dear  madam,  one  word  only" — implored  the  sur- 
geon in  an  agony  of  entreaty — "  touching  his  costume ;  only  say 
whether  it  was  of  blue  homespun,  rather  lightish  in  hue  ;  were 
his  smallclothes  rather  scantish,  and  of  the  same  color;— and 
his  hunting  frock — iVas  it  not  a  little  tattered  and  torn  about 
the  skirts,  and  on  the  shoulder? — ^and 

*  She  goeg,  and  makes  no  sign  !'  " 

was  the  sad  quotation  from  Shakspere,  with  which  he  concluded 
and  which  fitly  described  the  inflexible  silence  in  which  the 
matron  effected  her  departure. 

"  Devilish  strange  animal  is  woman  !  Here  now  is  a  question 
materially  affecting  the  greatest  mystery  in  our  spiritual  nature  ; 
which  a  word  of  that  old  lady  might  enable  me  to  solve,  and  she 
will  not  speak  that  word.  And  why  1  Clearly,  she  was  quite 
as  anxious  for  the  truth,  at  the  beginning,  as  I  was  myself.  But 
the  secret  is,  that  her  pride  stood  in  the  way.  Pride  is  half  the 
time  in  favor  of  philosophy.  Had  her  husband,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  brdinary  guise  of  one  of  the  natives — which  must 
be  confessed  to  be  a  very  wretched  taste — but  put  scarlet 
breeches  on  his  ghost,  the  old  woman  would  have  been  willing 
to  acknowledge  him.  But  she  was  ashamed  of  a  ghost — even 
though  it  were  her  own  husband — who  should  reappear  in  dingy 
blue  homespun.  And  she  was  right.  What  ghost  could  hope 
to  find  faith,  or  respect,  who  paid  so  little  attention  to  his  per.'sonal 
appearance  1  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  should  ever  have  any  desire 
to  'revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,' and  the  favor  were  afforded 
me,  I  should  be  at  quite  as  much  trouble  in  making  up  my  todet 
as  I  am  now ;  nay,  more,  for  the  task  would  be  accompanied 
by  increased  difficulty.     The  complexion  of  a  ghost  would  re 
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quire  a  very  uice  selection  of  shades  in  costume.  Whether  my 
violet  would  not  be  the  most  suitable  1  "Really,  the  question  in- 
creases in  interest.  I  shall  certainly  study  it  carefully.  The 
delicacy  of  the  violet  is  an  argument  in  its  favor,  but  scime  def- 
erence must  be  shown  to  the  universal  judgment  of  ages,  which 
represents  ghosts  as  commonly  appearing  in  white.  To  this,  the 
case  of  Hamlet's  father  and  General  Middleton  furnish  the  only 
exceptions  that  I  remember.  How  then  should  a  ghost  be  hab- 
ited 'I  How  should  I  be  habited,  appearing  as  a  ghost  ?  The 
query  is  one  of  delicate  interest.  I  must  consult  with  myself, 
my  pocket  mirror,  and  the  lovely  Flora  Middleton !" 

This  dialogue,  and  these  grave  reflections,  resulted  in  the 
temporary  exhaustion  of  the  surgeon.  He  yawned  listlessly, 
and  once  more  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa  where  he  had  been 
favored  with  his  ghostly  visitation ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he 
took  special  care  that  his  face  should  front  the  entrance.  Here 
he  surrendered  himself  for  a  while  to  those  dreaming  fancies 
with  which  the  self-complacent  are  fortunately  enabled  to  recom- 
pense themselves  for  the  absence  of  better  company ;  and  pas- 
sing, with  the  rapidity  of  insect  nature,  from  flower  to  flower, 
his  mind  soon  lost,  in  the  hues  which  it  borrowed  as  it  went, 
every  trace  of  that  subject  to  which  it  had  been  seemingly 
devoted  with  so  much  earnestness. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Middleton  joined  her  grand-daughter  in  the 
chamber  of  poor  Mary  Clarkson.  It  needed  not  the  verdict  of 
the  surgeon  to  declare  that  she  must  die  ;  and  all  his  professional 
jargon  could  not  have  persuaded  the  spectator,  who  gazed  upon 
her  pale  and  wretched  features,  to  believe  that  she  could  by  any 
possibility  survive.  The  eternal  fiat  had  gone  forth.  The  mes- 
senger of  mercy — for  such,  happily,  was  the  angel  of  death  to 
her — was  on  his  way.  She  might  sink  in  a  few  hours,  she 
might  live  as  many  days,  but  she  was  evidently  dying.  But 
there  was  a  strange  life  and  brightness  in  her  eyes.  The  vital- 
ity of  her  glance  was  heightened  by  delirium  into  intense  spiritu- 
ality. She  keenly  surveyed  the  persons  in  attendance  with  a 
jealous  and  suspicions  glance,  the  cause  of  which  they  could 
only  ascribe  to  the  mind's  wandering.  Her  eyes  turned  ever 
from  them  to  the  entrance  of  the  aipartmeiit ;  and  once,  when 
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Flora  Middleton  went  to  place  an  additional  pillow  beneath  hel 
head,  she  grasped  her  hand  convulsively,  and  murmured  with 
the  most  piteous  accents — 

"  Take  him  not  from  me — not  yet — not  till  I  am  dead,  and 
in  the  cold,  cold  grave  !  Why  will  you  take  him  from  me  1  I 
never  did  you  harm  !" 

Very  much  shocked,  Flora  shuddered,  but  replied — 

"  Of  whom  speak  you,  my  poor  girl? — what  would  you  have 
me  do  V 

"Of  whom? — of  him!  Surely  you  know? — of  Conway! 
Take  him  not  from  me — not — not  till  I  am  in  the  grave! 
Then — oh  then ! — it  will  not  need  then  !     No  !  no !" 

The  interval  of  sense  was  brief,  but  how  painful  to  the  listen- 
ing maiden ! 

"Fear  nothing!"  said  Flora,  somewhat  proudly.  "God  for- 
bid that  I  should  rob  you  of  any  of  your  rights." 

"  Oh  !  but  you  can  not  help  it ! — you  can  not  help  it !"  cried 
the  sufferer.  "  I  know — I  know  what  it  is  to  love — and  to 
suffer  for  it !  But,  will  you  not  let  me  see  him — let  me  go  to 
him — or  bid  them  bring  him  here  to  me  !  I  can  not  die  till  I 
have  seen  him !" 

"  That  can  not  be,  my  poor  girl ;  he  is  not  here.  He  is  gone, 
I  tiTist  that  God  will  enable  you  to  live  to  see  him." 

"  He  is  gone  !  You  mean  that  he  is  dead !  Ha ! — can  it  be 
that  ?  I  did  not  come  in  time  !  I  saw  them  fight !  I  heard 
them  swear  and  strike — hard — heavy  blows,  with  sharp  steel! 
Oh,  God !  that  brothers  should  fight,  and  seek  to  destroy  each 
other  !  I  called  to  them  to  stop  ;  but  I  saw  their  heavy  blows ; 
and  when  I  ran  to  part  them  ^- 1  fell,  and  such  a  pain !  My 
poor,  poor  head  !  He  killed  us  both — the  cruel  brother! — he 
killed  us  both  with  his  heavy  blows." 

"  My  poor  girl,"  said  Flora,  "  do  not  make  yourself  miserable 
with  this  mistake.  Believe  what  I  tell  yon.  Mr.  Clarence 
Conway  is  in  no  danger ;  he  escaped.  The  only  sufferer  is  Mr. 
Edward  Conway,  who  is  hurt.    He  lies  in  the  opposite  chamber." 

The  words  of  the  speaker  were  drowned  in  the  shrieks  of  thn 
sufferer,  now,  once  more,  a  maniac.  Successive  screams  of  a 
mixed  emotion — a  something  of  delight  and  agony  in  '^he  utter- 
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ance — followed  the  communication  of  Flora  Middleton,  and  were 
followed  by  a  desperate  effort  of  the  poor  girl  to  rise  from  the 
bed  and  rush  from  the  apartment.  It  req[uired  all  the  strength 
of  an  able-bodied  female  slave,  who  watched  with  her  young 
mistress  in  the  apartment,  to  keep  her  in  the  bed ;  and  the  re- 
straint to  which  she  was  subjected  only  served  to  increase  her 
madness,  and  render  her  screams  more  piercing  and  intolerable 
than  ever.  Her  wild,  anguished  words  filled  the  intervals 
between  each  successive  scream.  But  these  were  no  longer 
coherent.  When  she  became  quieted  at  length,  it  was  only 
through  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  strength  which  sustained  her 
during  the  paroxysm.  Strong  aromatics  and  strengthening 
liquors  were  employed  to  restore  her  to  consciousness  ;  and  the 
scientific  exquisite  from  below,  startled  from  his  dreaming  mood 
by  the  summons  of  the  servant,  was  sufficiently  impressed  by 
the  painful  character  of  the  spectacle  he  witnessed,  to  apply 
himself  in  earnest  to  the  task  of  restoring  her,  without  offending 
the  good  taste  of  the  ladies  by  the  exercise  of  his  customary 
garrulity.  She  was  brought  back  to  life,  and  the  keen  scrutiny 
of  riora  Middleton  discovered,  as  she  fancied,  that  her  senses 
were  also  restored. 

There  was  an  air  of  cunning  in  tlije  occasionally  uptmiied 
glance  of  her  half-shut  eye,  which  forced  this  conviction  upon 
the  spectator.  When  Flora  changed  her  position,  the  eye  of 
the  sufferer  followed  her  movements  with  an  expression  of  curi- 
osity, which  is  one  of  the  most  natural  forms  of  intelligence. 
She  had  also  become,  on  a  sudden,  excessively  watchful.  Every 
sound  that  was  heard  from  without  aroused  her  regards ;  and, 
when  she  saw  that  she  was  noticed  by  those  around  her,  her 
own  glance  was  suddenly  averted  from  the  observer,  with  an 
air  of  natural  confusion. 

These  were  signs  that  warned  Flora  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
her  the  most  patient  and  scrapulous  attention.  It  was  obvious 
to  all  that  she  could  not  survive  that  night.  The  surgeon,  rub- 
bing his  hands  at  nightfall,  gave  his  ultimatum  to  this  effect ; 
and  yielded  up  his  charge  as  hopeless  ;  and  the  gloomy  feelings 
of  Flora  Middleton  were  somewhat  modified  when  she  reflected 
that  death  could  not  possibly  be  a  misfortune  to  one  to  whom 
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life  seemed  to  have  borne  only  the  aspects  of  unmiied  evil 
What  should  she  live  for  1  More  neglect — more  shame — more 
sorrow  !  —  the  blow  that  forces  the  victim  to  the  dust,  and  mocks 
at  his  wnthinga  there.  Mary  Clarkson  had  surely  endured 
enough  of  this  already.  It  could  not  be  the  prayer  of  friendship 
which  would  desire  her  to  live  only  for  its  sad  continuance ;  and 
to  live  at  all,  must  be,  in  the  case  of  that  hapless  creature,  to 
incur  this  agonizing  penalty.  But  Flora  Middleton  could  still 
pray  for  the  victim.  Forgiveness  might  be  won  for  her  errors, 
ahd,  surely,  where  the  penalties  of  folly  and  of  sin  are  already 
so  great  in  life,  the  mercy  of  Heaven  will  not  be  too  rigorously 
withheld.    This  was  her  hope,  and  it  may  well  be  ours. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE   AVENGER   BAFFLED. 


The  screams  of  the  maddened  victim  of  his  lust  and  selfish- 
ness, had  reached  the  ears  of  Edward  Morton  in  his  chamber. 
They  had  startled  him  from  slumbers,  which  no  doubt,  had  their 
images  of  terror,  such  as  thronged  about  the  couch  of  Richard, 
and  sat  heavy  upon  his  soul.  The  piercing  agony  of  those 
shrieks  must  have  strangely  tallied  with  his  dreams,  for  he 
started  almost  erect  in  his  couch,  his  eyes  wild  and  staling,  his 
hair  moist  yet  erect,  his  words  broken,  thick,  and  incoherent. 
His  attendant,  Watson  Gray,  who  had  been  a  faithful  watcher 
beside  his  couch,  ran  to  him,  and  pressed  him  gently  back  upon 
the  pillows,  using  such  language  as  he  fancied  might  soothe  to 
quiet  his  nervous  excitation ;  but,  as  the  shrieks  were  continued, 
and  seemed  to  acquire  greater  volume  with  each  successive 
utterance,  there  was  still  an  influence^  beyond  his  power  of 
soothing,  to  keep  the  gtiilty  and  wounded  man  in  a  state  of 
agitation. 

"  What  mean  these  hideous  cries.  Gray  ?  was  there  not  some 
one  besides  yourself  in  my  chamber  before  they  began  ?  Did 
they  take  nobody  hence — now,  now — but  nowf 
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"  No !  you  have  leeii  dreaming  only.  You  are  feverisli.  Be 
quiet — on  your  keeping  quiet  depends  everything." 

"  So  it  does ;  but  can't  you  silence  those  noises  1  I  should 
know  those  tones.  Can  it  be — are  they  Mary's?  Is  she 
dying?" 

The  question  was  put  bj-  the  outlaw  in  low,  husky  tones, 
which  were  scarcely  audible.  The  answer  was  necessarily  ut- 
tered in  the  affirmative,  though  Gray  was  reluctant  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  would  have  readily  availed  himself  of  a  false- 
hood, had  a  plausible  one  that  moment  suggested  itself  to, his 
mind. 

"  They  are  operating  upon  her,  perhaps  1"  continued  Morton ; 

"  that  d d  fellow  of  a  surgeon  !  — he  cares  not  what  pain  he 

gives  her." 

"  No,  captain,  there  is  no  operation  necessary.  The  doctor 
says  it'll  be  all  over  with  her  soon.  He's  given  her  hurts  the 
last  di'Pssing  that  she'll  ever  need." 

"  Ha !  she  will  then  die  !  She  told  me  of  this  !  I  remember ; 
but  I  did  not  believe !  I  would  to  God  she  might  be  saved. 
Gray  !  Can  nothing  still  be  done  1  See  the  surgeon ;  let  him 
do  his  best.     I'm  afraid  you've  let  her  suffer." 

"  No,  every  thing's  been  done.  Old  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Miss 
Flora  have  been  nursing  and  watching  her  the  best  part  of  the 
time  themselves." 

"  And  there  is  then  no  hope  ?  Poor  Mary  !  Could  she  be 
brought  up  again,  I  should  be  more  kind  to  her,  Graj'.  I  have 
been  more  of  a  savage  to  that  poor,  loving  creature,  than  to  any 
other  human  being ;  and  I  know  not  why,  unless  it  was  that  she 
loved  me  better  than  all  others.     What  a  strange  nature  is  that 

of  man — mine,  at  least    How  d nably  perverse  has  my  spirit 

been  throughout; — actually,  and  always,  at  issue  with  its  own 
blessing.  Ah  !  that  shriek  ! — shut  it  out,  Gray — close  the  door 
— it  goes  like  a  sharp,  keen  arrow  to  my  brain !" 

Under  the  momentary  goadings  of  remorse,  the  outlaw  buried 
his  face  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  strove  to  exclude  from  hearing 
the  piercing  utterance  of  that  wo  which  was  born  of  his  wicked- 
ness. But,  for  a  time,  the  effort  was  in  vain.  The  heart-rending 
accents  pursued  him,  penetrated  the  thin  barriers  which  would 
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Lave  excluded  them  from  the  ears  of  the  guilty  man,  and  roused 
him  finally  to  a  state  of  excitement  which  Watson  Gray  mo- 
mentarily dreaded  would  drive  him  to  a  condition  of  delirium 
little  short  of  hers.  But,  suddenly,  the  cries  of  terror  ceased  j 
so  suddenly,  that  the  outlaw  started  with  a  shudder  at  the  unex- 
pected and  heavy  silence. 

"  It  is  all  over  with  her.  She  is  dead.  Go  you  and  see, 
Gray.  Quickly,  go  !  and  tell  me.  Poor  Mary  !  I  could  have 
heen  more  just  to  her  had  her  claims  been  less.  I  can  not  be- 
lieve that  she  is  dead.  No  !  no  !  — not  yet ;  though  once  I  was 
wretch  enough  to  wish  it.  Forgive  me !  God  forgive  me,  for 
that  wish !" 

The  voice  of  the  outlaw  subsided  to  a  whiqjer.  A  cold  shud- 
der passed  through  his  frame.  His  eyes  were  closed  with  terror. 
He  fancied  that  the  freed  spirit  of  the  woman  whom  he  supposed 
dead,  hovered  above  him,  ere  it  took  its  final  departure.  Even 
the  whispering  accents  which  followed  from  his  lips  broke  forth 
in  spasmodic  ejaculations. 

"  Forgive  me,  Mary ;  forgive  !  forgive  !  I  should  have  loved 
you  better.  1  have  been  a  wretch — a  cold,  selfish,  unfeeling 
wretch!  I  knew  not  your  worth — your  value — and  now! 
Ha!  who  is  there?  who? — ah.  Gray,  is  it  you?  Sit  by  me; 
take  my  hand  in  yours.     Well,  she  is  gone — she  sleeps." 

Gray  had  resumed  his  place  by  the  bedside,  while  the  eyes 
of  the  trembling  criminal  were  closed.  His  approach  startled 
the  nervous  man  with  a  thriUing  confirmation  of  the  partial  su- 
pernatural fear  which  had  before  possessed  him. 

"  She  sleeps,"  said  Gray,  "  but  is  not  dead.  Her  paroxysm 
has  gone  oS;  and,  perhaps,  she  will  only  waken  when  death 
comes  on." 

"  Ah  !  what  a  foolish  terror  possessed  me  but  now.  I  fancied 
that  she  was  beside  me! — I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  her 
faintly  whispering  in  my  ears.  What  a  coward  this  weakness 
makes  me." 

"Try  to  sleep,  captain.  Remember  how  much  depends 
upon  your  soon  getting  well.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  you 
know." 

"  Ah,  true ;  you  are  a  cool,  sensible  fellow,  Gray.     I  will  try 
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to  sleep,  but  those  dreams — those  hideous  dreams.     Keep  be- 
side me,  Gray — do  not  leave  me." 

The  slight  reference  which  Gray  had  made  to  his  worldly 
schemes  and  grosser  passions,  recalled  the  outlaw  to  his  habitual 
self.  He  turned  his  head  upon  the  pUlow,  while  Gray  took  one 
of  his  hands  quietly  within  his  own.  Sitting  thus  beside  him 
it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  that  the  outlaw  had  suni 
into  a  regular  slumber ;  and,  releasing  his  hold,  he  laid  him 
self  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  under  the  influence  of  a  natui-al 
exhaustion,  which  soon  brought  a  deeper  sleep  upon  his  senses 
than  that  which  possessed  those  of  his  superior. 

Night  meanwhile  stole  onward  with  noiseless  footstep,  and  a 
deep  silence  overspread  the  whole  barony.  The  sleep  of  the 
outlaw  was  long,  deep  and  refreshing.  It  indicated  a  favorable 
condition  of  his  wounds,  such  as  Watson  Gray  had  predicted. 
The  poor  victim  in  the  neighboring  chamber  seemed  to  sleep 
also,  but  her  repose  promised  no  such  agreeable  results.  The 
lamp  of  life  was  flickering  with  uncertain  light.  The  oil  of  the 
vessel  was  nearly  exhausted.  Flora  Middleton  approached  her 
about  midnight,  and  so  still  was  her  seeming  sleep,  so  breath- 
lessly deep  did  her  slumbers  appear,  so  composed  her  features, 
and  so  rigid  her  position,  that  the  maiden  was  struck  with  the 
thought  that  the  last  sad  change  had  already  taken  place.  But, 
as  she  stooped  over  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  her  sUken  ringlets 
were  slightly  shaken  by  the  faint  breathing  from  her  half-closed 
lips,  which  still  betrayed  the  presence  of  the  reluctant  aiid  Ihi- 
gering  life.  She  appeared  to  sleep  so  sweetly  and  soundly  that 
Flora  determined  to  snatch  a  few  moments  of  repose  also.  She 
needed  such  indulgence.  She  had  robbed  herself  of  many 
hours  of  accustomed  sleep,  in  watching  and  waiting  upon  the 
wakeful  sufierings  of  her  involuntary  guest.  Calling  in  the 
servant  whose  own  slumbers  never  suffered  impediment  or  in- 
terruption in  any  situation,  she  resigned  the  invalid  to  her  care, 
giving  her  special  instructions  to  keep  a  good  watch,  and  to 
summon  her  instantly  when  any  change  in  the  patient  was  at 
hand, 

Mira,  the  negro  woman  to  whom  this  trust  was  given,  was  one  of 
the  staid  family  servants  such  as  are  to  bo  found  in  everv  nncieu< 
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sontliern  household,  who  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  are,  substantially,  members,  from  long  use  and  liabit. 
of  the  family  itself.  The  children  grow  up  under  their  watchful 
eyes,  and  learn  to  love  them  as  jf  they  were  mothers,  or  at  least 
gi'andmothers,  maiden  aunts,  or  affectionate  antique  cousins,  who 
win  their  affections  by  bringing  bon-bons  in  their  pockets,  and 
join- them  in  all  their  noisy  games.  They  rebuke  the  rudeness 
of  the  young,  follow  their  steps  in  their  eiTant  progress,  warn 
them  of  danger,  and  put  them  to  bed  at  night.  Mira,  was  one  of 
these  valuable  retainers,  who  had  watched  the  childhood  of 
Flora,  and  received  from  the  latter  all  the  kindness  which  she 
certainly  deserved. 

"  Now,  Mauma,"  said  Flora,  at  leaving  her,  "  don't  go  to  sleep. 
You've  slept  all  the  evening,  and  can  surely  keep  wakeful  till  I 
come.  Call  me  the  moment  the  poor  girl  wakens,  or  if  you  see 
any  difference." 

Mira  promised  everything,  took  her  seat  beside  the  couch  of 
the  patient,  and  really  set  out  with  a  serious  determination  to 
keep  her  eyes  open  to  the  last.  But  when  did  a  negro  ever 
resist  that  most  persuasive,  seductive,  and  persevering  of  all  in- 
fluences in  the  South,  particularly  in  the  balmy  month  of  June  ? 
When  did  sleep  deign  to  solicit,  that  he  was  not.  only  too  happy 
to  embrace  ?  Mira  soon,  felt  the  deep  and  solemn  stillness  of  the 
scene.  The  events  of  the  few  days  previous  had  excited  her 
along  with  the  rest ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  her  faculties  of  reflec- 
tion, whi^h  is  always  a  rapid  affair  in  all  the  individuals  of  her 
race,  necessarily  made  her  more  than  ever  susceptible  to  sleep. 
To  do  her  all  justice,  however,  she  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  resist  the  drowsy  influence.  She  began  several  grave 
discussions  with  herself,  but  in  an  under-tone,  on  the  occurrences 
of  the  week.  She  discussed  the  merits  of  the  sundry  prominent 
persons  she  had  seen — Rawdon  and  the  ConwayS: — not  forget- 
the  assistant  surgeon,  whom  she  resolved  was  either  a  prince  or 
a  "p<w  Imchah"  in  his  own  country,  but  which — and  a  vast 
interval  lay  between — she  did  not  undertake  to  say.  But  the 
lamp  burned  dimly  on  the  hearth — the  shadows  that  flitted 
upon  the  walls,  in  correspondence  with  its  flickering  light,  in- 
creased the  gloom  —  tlie  patient  beside  her  was  apparently  sunk 
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in  tho  deepest  slumber,  and  it  was  in  vain  for  the  poor  negro  to 
contend  witli  the  magnetic  influence.  Her  head  was  gradually 
bent  forward,  and,  at  length,  lay  upon  the  bedside.  It  was  not 
long  after  this  when  she  slept  quite  as  soundly  as  if  this  blessing 
had  never  before  been  vouchsafed  her. 

When  she  slept,  the  patient  ceased  to  do  so.  With  that  cun- 
ning which  is  said  to  mark  most  kinds  of  delirium,  she  had 
feigned  the  slumbers  which  she  was  never  more  to  know.  She 
perceived  that  she  was  watched — she  knew  that  she  was  re- 
strained ;  and,  sane  on  one  subject  only,  she  had  employed  the 
little  sense  that  suffering  had  left  her  in  deceiving  her  keepers. 
From  the  moment  when  she  was  told  that  Edward  Morton  occu- 
pied a  neighboring  chamber,  the  only  desire  which  remained  to 
her  in  life  was  to  see  him  before  she  died.  For  this  had  she 
raved  in  her  paroxysm,  but  they  did  not  comprehend  her ;  and 
the  strong  leading  desire  of  her  mind  had  so  far  brought  hack 
her  capacities  of  thought  and  caution,  as  to  enable  her  to  effect 
her  object.  When  she  saw  Flora  Middleton  leave  the  chamber, 
her  hopes  strengthened ;  and,  when  the  negro  slept  beside  her, 
she  rose  from  the  couch,  stealthily,  and  with  a  singular  strength, 
which  could  only  be  ascribed  to  the  fever  in  her  system,  and  the 
intense  desire — a  fever  in  itself — which  filled  her  mind.  With 
a  deliberation  such  as  the  somnambulist  is  supposed  to  exhibit, 
and  with  very  much  the  appearance  of  one,  she  lifted  the  little 
lamp  which  was  burning  within  the  chimney,  and  treading  firmly, 
but  with  light  footstep,  passed  out  of  the  apartment  into  the 
great  passage-way  of  the  mansion,  without  disturbing  the  fast- 
sleeping  negro  who  had  been  set  to  watch  beside  her. 

Meanwhile,  her  miserable  and  scarcely  more  sane  father,  was 
inhabiting  the  neighboring  woods,  and  prowling  about  the  prem- 
ises of  Brier  Park,  as  the  gaunt  wolf  hovers  for  his  prey  at 
evening,  around  the  camp  of  the  western  squatter.  The  woods 
formed  a  convenient  and  accustomed  shelter,  and  but  little  was 
required  to  satisfy  his  wants.  He  had  but  one  large,  leaduig 
appetite  remaining,  and  food  was  only  desirable  as  it  might  sup- 
ply the  necessary  strength  for  the  gratification  of  that  appetite. 
Animal  food  did  not  often  pass  his  lips — ardent  spirits  never. 
The  stimulus  derived  from  the  one  desire  of  his  soul  was  enough 
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for  Lis  sustenance.  Roots,  acorns,  and  such  stray  bounty  as 
could  be  stealthily  furnished  by  the  neighboring  farmer  or  his 
slave,  from  the  cornfield  or.the  potato-patch,  had  been,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  uncertain  resource  of  all  the 
"  poor  bodies  that  were  out." 

As  one  of  these,  Clarkson  now  found  it  easy  to  obtain  the 
adequate  supply  of  his  creature  wants,  while  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Brior  Park.  He  soon  discovered  that  he  could  approach 
the  negro  houses,  the  kitchen,  and  finally,  the  mansion  itself, 
without  incurring  much,  if  any  risk.  The  soldiers  who  had  been 
left  behind,  nominally  to  protect  the  ladies,  but  really  as  a  safe- 
guard to  the  wounded  outlaw,  were  careless  upon  their  watch. 
Though  stationed  judiciously  and  counselled  earnestly  by  Wat- 
son Gray,  they  saw  no  cause  for  apprehension ;  and  conjectured 
that  the  scout  simply  cried  "wolf,"  in  order  to  establish  his  own 
importance.  He  cautioned  and  threatened  them,  for  he  knew 
the  sort  of  persons  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  but  as  soon  as  his  back 
was  turned,  they  stole  away  to  little  nooks  in  the  wood,  where, 
over  a  log,  with  a  greasy  pack  of  cards,  they  gambled  away 
their  sixpences,  and  sometimes  their  garments,  with  all  the  reck- 
lessness which  marks  the  vulgar  nature. 

Clarkson  soon  found  out  their  haunts,  watched  them  as  they 
stole  thither,  and  then  traversed  the  plantation  at  his  leisure. 
In  this  manner  he  had  ascertained  all  the  secrets  that  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  know.  As  his  whole  thought  was  addressed  to 
the  one  object,  so  he  neither  asked  for,  nor  heard,  the  informa- 
tion which  concerned  any  other.  To  know  where  Edward  Con- 
way lay  was  the  only  knowledge  which  he  desired ;  and  this 
information  he  gained  from  one  of  the  house  servants.  He  had 
once  penetrated  to  the  door  of  the  outlaw's  chamber,  but,  on 
this  occasion,  a  timely  glimpse  of  Watson  Gray  aud  Mr.  Hill- 
house,  warned  him  that  'the  hour  of  vengeance  must  still  fur- 
ther be  delayed. 

That  night,  however,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  seemed  aus- 
picious to  his  object.  The  skies  were  cloudy,  and  the  moon 
obscured.  A  faint  gray  misty  light  pervaded  the  extent  of  space. 
The  woods  looked  more  gloomy  than  ever  beneath  it,  and  when 
the  sentinels  found  that  the  mansion  had  sunk  into  its  usual 
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evening  quiet,  they  stole  away  to  an  outhouse,  and  were  soor. 
swallowed  up  in  the  absorbing  interests  of  Jamaica  rum  apd 
"  old  sledge."  Clarkson  looked  in  upon  them  as  he  went  for- 
ward to  the  house ;  but  he  took  no  interest  in  them  or  their 
proceedings,  when  they  were  once  out  of  his  way.  He  pene- 
trated to  the  house  without  interruption,  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
passed  with  impunity  into  the  very  chamber  of  the  outlaw. 

The  lamp  was  nearly  extinguished  in  the  chimney.  A  faint 
light  was  thrown  around  the  apartment,  not  suflScient  to  pene- 
trate the  glooih  at  the  remoter  ends  of  it,  and  it  had  been  par- 
ticularly placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  it  from  playing 
upon  the  face  of  the  suffering  man.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  greater  part  of  the  couch  lay  entirely  in 
shadow ;  and  while  Clarkson  was  looking  about  him  in  doubt 
which  way  to  proceed,  he  distinguished  the  person  of  "Watson 
Gray,  lying  almost  at  his  feet  upon  the  floor. 

A  glance  at  his  face  sufficed  to  show  that  he  was  not  the  man 
he  sought ;  and,  passing  around  the  body  of  the  sleeper,  he  cau- 
tiously approached  the  bed,  and  drawing  the  curtains  on  oue 
side,  was  aware,  from  the  deep  breathing,  and  the  occasional 
sigh  which  reached  his  ears,  that  the  man  for  whom  he  had  been 
so  long  in  pursuit  of  was  lying  before  him.  His  heart  had  long 
been  full  of  the  desire  for  vengeance,  and  his  knife  was  ready 
in  his  hand.  It  wanted  but  sufficient  light  to  show  him  where 
to  strike  with  fatal  effect,  and  the  blow  would  have  been  given. 
He  had  but  to  feel  for  the  breast  of  his  enemy,  and  the  rest  was 
easy.  He  was  about  to  do  so,  when  the  light  in  the  apartment 
was  suddenly  increased.  He  looked  up  with  momentary  appre- 
hension. The  opposite  curtain  was  drawn  aside  in  the  same 
moment,  and  he  beheld,  with  terror,  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
apparition  of  his  long-perished  daughter. 

Certainly,  no  spectre  could  have  worn  a  more  pallid  or  awful 
countenance — no  glance  from  eyes  that  had  once  been  mortal, 
could  have  shone  with  more  supernatural  lustre.  The  light  of 
delirium  and  fever  was  there — and  the  wild,  spiritual  gleam, 
which  looks  out,  in  fitful  spasms,  from  the  hollow  sockets  of  the 
dying.     The  glances  of  father  and  daughter  met  in  the  same  m 
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stant,  and  what  a  life  of  mutual  wo,  and  terror,  and  desolation, 
did  they  each  convey  ! 

A  shriek  from  both  was  the  result  of  that  unlooked-for  en 
counter.  The  light  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  dying  girl, 
upon  the  bed,  and  was  extinguished ;  the  dagger  fell  harmlessly 
from  his,  beside  the  bosom  it  was  meant  to  stab.  Her  hollow 
voice  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  the  words  she  spoke  confirmed  all 
his  terrors. 

"  Sfy  father  !  Oh  !  my  father !"  -fras  the  exclamation  forced 
from  her  by  the  suddenly  tecovered  memory  of  the  painful  past : 
arid  as  he  heard  it,  he  darted  away,  ih  headlong  flight,  heedless 
of  the  body  of  Watson  Gray,  upon  Which,  in  his  terrors,  he 
trampled,  without  a  consciousness  of  having  done  So. 

The  sjjectral  form  of  the  girl  darted  after  him.  He  saw  her 
white  garments,  as  hie  bounded  down  the  stair-flights,  and  the 
glimpse  lent  vigor  to  his  limbs.  He  heard  her  voice,  faint  and 
feeble,  like  the  moaning  whisper  of  the  dying  breeze  in  autumn, 
iitoploring  him  to  stay ;  and  it  sounded  mOre  terribly  in  his  ears 
than  the  last  trumpet.  A  painful  consciousness  of  having,  by 
his  cruelty^  driven  the  poor  girl  to  the  desperate  deed  of  self- 
destruction,  haunted  his  mind ;  and  her  appearance  seemed  to 
him  that  of  one  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  avenger.  It 
will  not  be  thought  wonderful  by  those  who  are  at  a,ll  conver- 
sant with  the  nature  of  the  human  intellect,  and  with  the  strange 
spiritual  touches  that  move  it  to  and  fro  at  will,  to  state  that  the 
effect  of  her  father's  presence  had  suddenly  restored  his  daugh- 
ter to  her  senses.  At  least,  she  knew  that  it  was  her  father 
whom  she  pursued  —  she  knew  that  he  had  spumed  her  from  his 
presence,  and  her  present  consciousness  led  her  to  implore  his 
forgiveness  and  to  die.  She  knew  that  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  her,  but  she  desired  his  forgiveness  first.  The  knowledge 
of  her  situation  gave  her  the  requisite  strength  for  the  pursuit, 
and  before,  her  pathway  could  be  traced.  She  had  followed  his 
steps  into  the  neighboring  forest. 

1!> 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE   FATHER   AND    HIS   CHILD. 

Olarkson,  with  all  the  terrors  of  superstitious  fright  pursuing 
hull,  yet  with  all  the  instinct  of  the  scout,  sought  shelter  in  the 
woods  from  all  pursuit,  whether  supernatural  or  human.  He  fled 
with  the  speed  of  the  hunted  deer,  and  had  soon  left  far  behind  him 
the  fainting  form  of  his  shadowy  pursuer.  But  of  this  he  knew 
nothing.  He  looked  not  once  after  him,  upon  leaving  the  house. 
Buried  in  the  woods,  he  was  still  pressing  his  way  forward,  when 
a  voice  which,  at  another  time,  would  have  been  familiar  and 
friendly  in  his  ears,  addressed  him,  and  summoned  him  to  stop. 
But,  under  the  prevailing  apprehension  of  his  heart,  he  fancied 
it  the  same  voice  of  terror  which  had  risen  from  the  grave  to 
rebuke  him,  and  this  conviction  increased  the  terror  and  rapidity 
of -his  flight.  A  footstep  as  fleet  as  his  own  now  joined  in  the 
pursuit.  He  heard  the  quick  tread  behind,  and  finally  beside 
him,  and,  desperate  with  the  feehng  that  he  was  overtaken,  he 
turned  wildly  to  confront  his  pursuer.  A  hand  of  flesh  and 
blood  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder  at  the  same  moment,  and  the 
voice  of  our  old  friend  John  Bannister  reassured  him,  and  recon 
ciled  him  to  delay. 

"  By  Jings  !"  exclaimed  the  woodman,  "if  I  didn't  know  you 
to  have  the  real  grit  in  you,  Jake  Clai'kson,  I  would  think  you 
wac  getting  to  be  rather  timorsome  in  your  old  age.  What's 
the  matter,  man  ? — what's  flung  you  so  !" 

"Ah,  John!  is  that  you  ?" — and  the  frightened  man  grap- 
pled the  hand  of  the  new-comer  with  fingers  that  were  cold 
and  clammy  witli  the  fears  that  were  working  in  his  heart. 

"  I  reckon  it  is.  I  suppose  you  thought  by  this  time,  that 
Lord  Rawdon  and  the  Black  Riders  had  made  a  breakfast  upon 
me,  keeping  a  chip  of  me,  here  and  there,  to  stay  their  march- 
ing stomachs  upon.    But,  you  see  tliere's  more  ways  than  one  of 
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slipping  a  halter,  when  a  horse  can  borrow  a  friend's  finger  to 
help  his  teeth.  The  acorn  ain't  planted  yet  that's  to  make  my 
Swinging  tree.  I'm  here,  old  man,  arid  out  of  their  clutches,  I'm 
thinking,  ■vjithout  losing  any  of  my  own  hide,  and  bringing  with 
me  a  very  good  sample  of  theirs.  As  keen  a  nag,  Jake  Clark- 
son,  as  ever  was  taken  from  the  Philistines  lies  in  tha:t  'ere  bog 
— a  fifty  guinea  nag.  I've  spoiled  the  Egyptians  in  my  cap- 
tivity.    Come  and  look  at  the  critter." 

"Ah,  John,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  Stand  by  me — and 
look." 

"Stand  by  you,  and  look!  Why,  what's  to  look  upon?-- 
what's  to  hurt  you?  "What's  scared  you?  The  woods  was 
never  more  quiet.  I've  been  all  round  the  barony,  and  their 
guard  is  half  drunk  and  half  asleep  in  an  old  log  cabin  between 
the  stables  and  the  negro  houses.  They  can  do  no  hurt,  I  tell 
you." 

"  Not  them,  John — you  don't  think  I  mind  them  ?  But,  hear 
you !  I've  seen  her  /"  His  voice  sunk  to  a  hoarse  whisper,  and 
he  looked  behind  him,  over  the  path  he  came,  with  undiminished 
terrors. 

"Her?    "Who?    "Who's  Aer.?" 

"Marj-l  Poor  Mary!  The  child  I  killed! — The  poor 
child !" 

'■  Ha !  — She  elill  lives  then  !" 

"  No  !  uo  i  — her  ghost.  Her  sperit !  It  walks  !  Oh  !  John 
Bannister — 'twas  a  dreadful,  dreadful  sight.  I  went  to  kill  Ned 
Conway.  He's  lying  there,  wounded  in  the  house.  I've  been 
watching  here  iu  the  woods,  ever  since  the  British  went.  I 
vrent  several  times  into  the  house  but  couldn't  get  a  chance  at 
him  till  to-night.  To-night,  I  got  to  his  room.  It  was  so  dark 
I  couldn't  see  how  he  lay  in  the  bed  ;  and  when  I  was  feeling 
for  him,  the  curtain  drawed  up  on  one  side,  and  then  I  saw  Mary 
— poor  Mary — whiter  than  the  driven  snow,  all  in  a  sudden 
blaze  of  light.  Oh  !  how  dreadful  white  she  looked  !  How  aw 
fill  bright  her  eyes  shone  at  me.  I  couldn't  stand  it ;  I  couldn't 
look;  and  when  she  spoke  to  me,  I  felt  all  over  choking.  Jist 
then,  it  suddenly  turned  dark,  and  I  run,  and  when  I  looked 
back  she   was  coming  after  me.     She  didn't  seem  to  run  oi 
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walk ;  she  seemed  to  come  with  the  air ;  and  to  fly  betwee>u  ithe 
trees " 

"  What !  you  didn't  see  her  after  you  left  the  hoq^e,  did 
you?" 

"  Yes !  oh  yes  ?     She  flew  after  me  into  the  WDods," 

The  woodman  struck  his  head  with  his  palm,  as,  readily  cop- 
cei'ving  the  true  ground  for  Clarkson's  terrors,  he  thought  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  girl  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirium,  flying  into 
the  rugged  forest  at  midnight. 

"  Stay  here,  stay  awhile,  Jake,  while  I  go  !"  said  he. 

"Don't  go — don't  leave  me !"  implored  the  old  man.  "It's 
I  that  killed  her,  John,  by, my  cruelty.  I  driy'  her  away  from 
the  house,  and  she  went  road  and  drowned  herself  \a  the  Con- 
garee ;  and  she  haunts  me  for  it.  She's  here  near  us  now, 
watching  for  you  to  go.  Don't  go,  John  ;  don't  leave  me  npw. 
If  you  do,  I'll  run  to  the  river.     I'll  drown  myself  after  her." 

Baijnister  found  some  difficulty  in  soothing  the  superstitious 
terrors  of  the  old  man,  but  he  at  length  succeeded  in  doing  so 
in  sufficient  degree  to  persuade  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  in 
waiting,  till  he  went  forward  toward  the  mansion. 

"  I'll  whistle  to  you  the  old  whistle,"  said  the  woodmau,  "  as 
I'm  coming  back.  But  don't  you  be  scared  ai  aiytliing  you 
see.  I'm  sure  there's  no  ghost  that  ain't  a  nateral  ous.  i've 
never  known  the  story  of  a  ghost  yet  that  it  didn'c  tiii-ii  oat  to 
'  be  a  curtain  in  the  wind,  a  white  sheet  hung  out  lo  dry,  or  mout 
be — sich  things  will  scare  some  people — a  large  moss-be.nwl 
hanging  down  upon  a  green  oak's  branches.  If  a  man's  to  bo 
scared  by  a  ghost,  Jake  Clai;kson,  I  give  him  ap  for  a  scout,  or 
even  for  a  soldier.  He  won't  do  for  the  woods.  There's  not  an 
owl  in  an  old  tree  that  ain't  his  master — there's  not  a  piece  oi 
rotten  wood  shining  in  the  bottom,  that  ah-.'t  a  dovil  ready  to 
run  off  with  him.  The  squirrel  that  jumps  in  the  bush,  and  the 
lizard  that  runs  upon  the  dry  leaves,  is  a  little  sort  of  'a  com- 
ing-to-catch-me,'  for  sich  a  person  ;  and,  God  help  him,  if  a  pine- 
burr  should  drop  on  his  head  when  he  ain't  thinking.  If  his 
heart  don't  jump  out  of  his  mouth,  quicker  than  ever  a  green 
frog  jumped  out  of  a  black  snake's  hollow,  then  I'm  no  man  tc 
know  anything  about  scouting.     No,  no  !  Jake  Clarkson,  t'wont 
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do  for  you  that's  been  counted  a  strong  man,  who  didn't  fear 
the  devil  nor  the  tories,  to  be  taking  fright  at  a  something  that's 
nipre  like  a,  dream  than  anything  serious.  It's  nothing  but 
what's  nateral  that's  scared  yon,  I'm  thinking,  and  jist  you  keep 
quiet  till  1  go  back  and  see.  They  can't  scare  me  with  then- 
blue  lights  and  burning  eyes.  My  mother  was  a  woman,  witb 
the  soul  of  a  man,  that,  had  the  real  grit  in  her.  I  was  only 
scared  once  in  my  life,  and  then  she  licked  the  scare  out  of  me, 
so  complete  that  that  one  licking's  lasted  me  agin  any  scare  that 
ever  happened  since." 

"  But  my  child— my  poor  child — the  child  that  I  killed,  John 
Bannister,"  said  the  father  iu  reproaclifiil  accents. 

"  Well,  there's  something  in  that,  Jake  Clarkson,  I  m  willing 
to  admit.  When  a  man's  done  a  wrong  thing,  if  anything's 
right  to  scare  him,  it's  that.  But  thougi  you  was  cross,  and  too 
cross,  as  I .  told  you,  to  poor  Mary,  yet  it's  not  reasonable  to 
think  you  killed  her ;  and  I'll  lay  my  life  on  it,  if  you  saw 
Mary  Clarkson  to-night,  you  saw  the  real  Mary,  and  no  make 
b'lieve — no  ghost !  But  I'll  go  and  see,  and  if  there's  any 
truth  to  be  got  at,  trust  me  to  pick  it  up  somewhere  along  the 
tr^eki    ^eep  you  q^uiet  here,  and  mind  to  answer  my  whistle." 

The  woodman  hurried  away,  without  waiting  to  answer  the 
inquiries  of  the  unhappy  father,  whom  the  words  of  the  foimer 
had  led  to  new  ideas.  The  suggestion,  thrown  out  by  Ban- 
nister, that  jMEary  Clarkson  might  be  yet  alive,, was  intended  by 
the  scout  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  former  for  a  probable 
meeting  between  himself  and  his  child.  He  left  him  consequent- 
ly in  a  singular  state  of  impatient  agitation,  which  was  far  more 
exhausting  to  the  physical  man,  than  would  have  been  the  en- 
counter of  a  dozen  foes  in  battle ;  and,  with  a  feebleness  which 
looked  like  one  of  the  forms  of  paralysis,  and  had  its  effects  for 
a  time,  tlie  old  man  sank  upon  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
and  groaned  with  the  very  pain  of  imbecility. 

Bannister,  meanwhile,  took  his  way  back  in  the  direction  oi 
the  mansion,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  route  upon 
which  he  supposed  his  companion  to  have  run.  His  judgment 
proved  correct  in  this,  as  in  most  particulars.  He  had  barely 
emerged  from  the  thicker  woods,  and  got  upon  the  edge  of  the 
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immediate  enclosure  which  circumscribed  the  area  of  the  house- 
hold, when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  white  heap  which  lay 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  woods.  He  approached  it,  and  found 
it  to  be  the  object  of  his  search. 

The  poor  girl  was  stretched  upon  the  ground  immovable. 
The  amall  degree  of  strength  with  which  the  momentary  par- 
o>ysm  had  inspired  her,  had  passed  away,  and  she  lay  supine ;  — 
her  pyes  were  opened  and  watclJng  the  woods  to  which  her 
father  had  fled.  Her  hands  were  stretched  outward  in  the  same 
direction.  Death  was  upon  her,  but  the  weight  of  his  hand 
was  not  heavy,  and  his  sting  did  not  seem  to  be  felt.  A  slight 
moaning  sound  escaped  her  lips,  but  it  v,ras  rather  the  utterance 
of  the  parting  breath  than  of  any  sensation  of  pain  which  she 
experienced.  John  Bannister  knelt  down  beside  her.  The 
stout  man  once  more  found  himself  a  boy. 

"This  then,"  was  the  thought  which  filled  his  brain — "this 
then,  is  the  sweet  little  girl  whom  I  once  loved  so  muchj" 

She  knew  him.  A  faint  smile  covered  her  features,  and  al- 
most the  last  effort  of  her  strength,  enabled  her  to  point  to  the 
woods,  and  to  exclaim  :  — 

"  My  father !  my  father  ! — There  !     Bear  me  to  him,  John." 

The  hand  fell  suddenly,  the  voice  was  silent,  the  lips  were 
closed.     A  shiver  shook  the  limbs  of  the  strong  man. 

"Mary!  Mary!"  he  called  huskily. 

Her  eyes  unclosed.  She  was  not  dead.  There  was  still  life, 
and  there  might  be  time  to  place  her  in  the  aims  of  her  father 
before  it  was  utterly  gone.  A  noise  in  the  direction  of  the 
mansion,  and  the  appearance  of  lights  in  the  avenue,  determined 
the  prompt  woodman.  He  wound  his  arms  tenderly  about  her, 
raised  her  to  his  bosom,  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  as  if 
she  had  been  a  mere  infant  in  his  grasp,  darted  forward  into  the 
cover  of  the  woods.  The  alarm  had  evidently  been  given  at 
the  mansion,  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  household,  and  the  sud- 
den clamors  of  the  half-sober  and  half-sleeping  soldiery.  But 
he  defied  pursuit  and  search,  as,  bounding  off,  in  the  well- 
known  route,  he  soon  placed  his  burden  at  the  foot  of  her 
father. 

"  Here,  Olarkson,  here  is  your  daughter-     Here  is  poor  Mary 
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She  was  not  drowned.  She  liA-es,  Jake  Clarkson,  but  she  hag 
not  long  to  live.  She's  gomg  fast.  Be  quick—  look  at  her,  and 
talk  softly !" 

Clarkson  bounded  to  his  feet,  gazed  with  convulsive  tremors 
npon  the  pale,  silent  form  before  him,  then,  with  the  shriek  of  a 
most  miserable  joy,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  Her  eyes 
opened  upon  him.  He  held  her  from  him  that  he  might  the 
better  meet  their  gaze.  She  smiled,  thi'ew  herself  forward  upon 
his  breast,  and  was  buried  within  bis  embrace.  In  a  wild  in- 
coherent speech,  of  mixed  tenderness  and  reproach,  he  poured 
forth  the  emotions  of  his  heart — the  pangs  of  years — the  pleas- 
ures of  the  moment — the  chiding  of  his  own  cruelty,  and  her 
misdeeds.  But  she  answered  nothing — she  heard  nothing. 
Neither  praise  nor  blame  could  touch  or  penetrate  the  dull,  cold 
car  of  death.     She  was,  at  length,  at  rest. 

"  Speak  to  me,  dear  Mary.  Only  tell  me  that  you  forgive  me 
all,  as  John  Bannister  can  tell  you  I  have  forgiven  you." 

"  She  will  never  speak  again,  Jacob.  It's,  all  over.  She's 
got  rid  of  the  pain,  and  the  trouble,  and  the  vexation  of  this  hfe ; 
and  I  reckon  she'll  have  no  more  in  the  next ;  for  God  knows, 
jist  as  well  as  I,  that  she's  had  a  great  deal  more  than  her 
share." 

"  You  don't  say  she's  dead  1"  said  Clarkson  huskily. 

"  Well,  except  for  the  pain  of  it,  she's  been  dead  a  long  time, 
Jacob.  But  she  don't  hear  you,  I  reckon,  and  she  don't  feel 
your  arms,  though  you  hold  her  so  close  to  ypu.  Give  her  to 
me,  Jacob,  that  I  may  carry  her  deeper  into  the  bay.  The 
lights  from  the  house  are  coming  close,  and  they  may  find  us 
he«e." 

"Let  'em  come! — who  cares?  They  won't  want  h»r  now 
she's  dead!" 

"  No  ;  but  they  may  want  ^ls,  Jacob." 

"  Let  them  want,  and  let  them  seek  !  We're  ready  !  We'll 
fight,'!  reckon!"  and  his  fingers  were  clutched  together  convul- 
sively, as  if  the  weapon  were  still  within  their  grasp. 

"  Yes,  we'll  fight,"  said  Bannister,  "  but  not  here,  and  not  till 
we  put  her  out  of  the  way.  'Twon't  be  right  to  fight  anybody 
where  she  is — not  in  her  presence,  as  I  may  say." 
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"  True,  tme."  replied  the  other  faintly ;  "  but  I'll  carry  her, 
John." 

Bannister  did  not  object,  but  led  the  way  to  the  thicket,  while 
the  father  followed  with  his  burden.  There,  the  woodman  drew 
forth  his  matchbox  and  struck  a  light,  and  the  two  sat  down  to 
survey  the  pale  spiritual  features  of  one  who  had  certainly  held 
a  deep  place  in  the  affections  of  both.  It  was  a  curious  survey. 
Their  place  of  retreat  was  one  of  those  dense  sombre  masses  of 
the  forest  where,  even  in  midday,  the  wholesome  daylight  never 
thoroughly  came.     The  demi-obscure  alone — 

"  The  little  gloorning  light  must  like  a  ehade,'' 

declared  the  meridian  hour;  while  at  midnight  the  place  was 
dark  as  Erebus.  The  broad  circumferences  of  oaks,  the  lofty 
stretch  of  ever-moaning  pines,  gathered  close  and  solemnly 
around  as  if  in  secret  council ;  while  vines  and  leaves,  massed 
together  in  the  intervals  atove,  effectually  roofed  in  the  spot 
with  a  dread  cathedral  vastness  and  magnificence.  The  spot  had 
been  freely  used  before  by  the  outlyers,  and  more  than  one  com- 
fortable bed  of  dried  leaves  might  be  discovered  tinder  the  oaks. 

On  one  of  these  the  body  of  the  girl  was  laid.  A  few  paces 
distant  from  her  feet,  in  a  depression  of  the  earth,  John  Bannis- 
ter had  gathered  his  splinters  and  kindled  a  little  fire,  jus*  sufiS- 
oient  to  enable  them  to  behold  one  another,  and  perhaps  make 
them  more  than  ever  feel  the  deep  and  gloomy  density  of  the 
place.  The  adjuncts  of  the  scene  were  all  calculated  to  make 
them  feel  its  sadness.  No  fitter  spot  could  have  been  chosen  for 
gloomy  thoughts  ;  none  which  could  more  completely  harmo- 
nize with  the  pallid  presence  of  the  dead.  The  head  of  the 
girl  rested  in  the  lap  of  the  father.  John  Bannister  sat  behind 
the  old  man.  A  sense  of  delicacy  made  him  reserved.  He  did 
not  wish  to  obtrade  at  such  a  moment. 

Years  had  elapsed  since  the  father  had  been  persuaded  that 
tiis  child  had  bteen  lost  to  him,  irrevocably,  by  death ;  and  this 
ooQviction  was  embittered  by  the  fui-ther  belief  that  his  own  vio- 
fance  had  driven  her  to  a  desperate  end.  In  that  conviction, 
deep,  and  keen,  and  bitter,  were  the  pangs  of  his  soul ; — pangB 
wbieh  he  c;;'d  only  blunt  by  the  endeavor,  hitherto  futile-  i^. 
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finding,  and  inflicting  vengeance  upon,  her  betrayer.  Dark  had 
been  his  soul,  darker  its  desires  and  designs.  At  length  he  finds 
her  alive,  whom  he  had  fancied  he  had  destroyed.  He  finds  her 
living,  only  to  see  her  die.  His  thoughts  may  be  conjectured, 
not  traced,  nor  described,  as  he  watched  the  pale  countenance, 
still  beautiful,  which  lay  before  him  in  the  immoveable  ice  of 
death.  He  watched  her  long  in  silence.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
by  himself;  and  John  Bannister  felt  too  sincerely,  on  his  own 
account,  for  idle  and  unnecessary  remark.  But  the  stifled  na- 
ture at  length  broke  its  bonds.  The  heart  of  the  father  heaved 
with  the  accumulating  emotions.  Deep  groans  burst  from  liis 
lips,  and  a  sudden  flood  of  relieving  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes. 
Bannister  felt  easier  as  he  perceived  the  change. 

"  All's  for  the  best,"  said  he,  with  a  plain  homespun  effort  at 
consolation.  "  It's  best  that  she's  gone,  Jake  Clarkson ;  and 
you  see  God  spared  her  jest  long  enough  to  bring  yon  to- 
gether that  you  might  exchange  pardon.  You  was  a  little 
rough  and  she  was  a  little  rash,  and  Goa,  he  knows,  you've  both 
had  mighty  bad  roughing  for  it  ever  since.  Poor  thing,  .she's 
gone  to  heaven,  that's  clear  enojgh  to  me.  I'm  not  jiib'ous 
about  it.  She's  been  a  sinner  like  the  best,  but  if  she  wa'n't 
sorry  for  it,  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  then  sinner  never  was 
sorry.  Poor  Mary,  if  she  hadn't  looked  a  little  too  high,  she 
wouldn't  ha'  fallen  so  low.  She'd  ha'  been  an  honest  man's 
wife ;  but  what's  the  use  to  talk  of  that  now.  It  only  makes 
one's  eyes  wate;:  the  more." 

"  It's  good,  John.     It  sort  o'  softens  a  man  !" 

"  Not  too  much.  A  man  oughtn't  to  be  too  soft  about  the 
heart,  in  a  world  like  this,  so  full  of  rascals  that  need  the  knock- 
jugs  cf  a  hard  and  heavy  Land.  Yet,  ef  a  man  ought  to  feel 
soft  about  th3  heart,  jest  now,  that  man's  me.  It's  a  sad  tnitli, 
Jake,  I  was  once  jist  on  the  point  of  axing  you  and  Maiy  !  I 
was ;  for  I  did  love  her,  as  I  ha'n't  seen  woman  to  love  from 
that  day  to  this ;  and  but  for  Edward  Conway  ! " 

"  That  bloody  villain  !  That  thief — that  murderer !  Ha  1 
ha  !  But  I  will  have  him  yet,  John  Bannister  !  I  was  a  fool  to 
be  frightened  away,  jist  when  I  had  my  hand  at  his  throat,  and 
nothing  to  stop  me.    There  he  lay,  still  and  ready  for  the  knife ! 

15* 
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Ho  !  John,  jist  there  !  I  think  I  see  him  now  i  Stretched  out, 
his  eyes  shut,  his  breast  open,  and  nobody  looking  on " 

"  Stop,  Jacob  Clarkson,  God  was  a-looking  on  all  the  time — 
and  Mary  Clarkson  was  a  looking  on  1 — and  what  sent  her  thar 
jest  at  that  moment?  Who  but  God!  And  what  did  he  send 
her  thar  for,  but  to  stop  you  from  doing  a  wrong  thing  ?  Look 
you,  Jake  Clarkson,  y<  i.  know  I  don't  often  stop  to  think  or  to 
feel  when  fighting's  going  on.  I'm  as  quick  to  kill  as  the  quick- 
est dragoon  in  all  Tarleton's  brigade.  That-  is,  I'm  quick  to  kill 
when  it's  the  time  for  killing.  But  there's  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  I  ain't  quick  to  kill  a  man  that's  a-sleepuig,  and  him  too,  so 
cut  up  already,  that  it's  a  chanee  ef  he  ain't  got  enough  to  biury 
him.  I'm  a-thinking,  Jacob  Clarkson,  that  God  has  jest  given 
you  a  good  warning,  that  you  must  do  your  killing  in  fair  fight, 
and  not  by  stealing  to'  a  man's  bedside  when  he's  sleeping,  and 
he  pretty  well  chopped  up  already.  I  reckon  you'll  be  the  man 
to  kill  Ned  Conway  yet,  ef  what  he's  got  don't  finish  him ;  and 
ef  it  does,  you're  only  to  thank  God  for  taking  an  ugly  business 
off  your  hands.  When  I  look  upon  Mary,  thar,  it  puts  me  out 
of  the  idea  of  killing  al top  ether.  I'm  sure  I  wish  peace  was 
everywhere.  Lord  save  us  from  a  time  like  this,  when  a  poor 
child  like  that  runs  into  the  way  of  hai.d  blows  and  bloody 
■we'pons.  It  makes  my  heart  sort  o'  wither  up  within  me  only 
to  think  of  it." 

But  Clarkson  was  not  much  impressed  by  the  grave  opimons 
of  his  companion.  He  had  always  respected  the  straightforward 
character  and  manly  judgment  of  the  woodi  an ;  and  there  was 
something  very  plausible,  to  the  superstitio-:iS  mind,  in  the  case 
presented  at  the  outset  of  the  woodman's  .-ijjeejh. 

"  Sure  enough  !  sure  enough  !"'  said  the  old  cnan ;  "  how  could 
she  come,  jest  at  the  moment  1  was  going  to  kill  him,  if  God 
didn't  mean  that  I  shouldn't  do  it  jest  then !  But  if  he  gets 
well  again,  John  Bannister — " 

"  Kill  him  then— I'm  cl'ar  for  that !  I'll  kill  him  myself  then 
ef  nobody  comes  before  me  witli  a  better  right.  You've  got  a 
sort  of  claim  to  the  preference." 

We  need  not  pursue  the  conference.  One  question  which 
went  to  tlie  very  heart  of  John  Bannister,  and  which  he  evaded, 
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was  uttered  by  the  father,  as,  in  passing  his  hands  through  tlie 
unbound  portions  of  her  hair,  he  felt  them  clammy  with  her 
blood.     The  revelation  of  her  physical  injuries  was  new  to  hii-i. 

"  Oh,  Grod,  John  Bannister !  she  bleeds  !  Her  bead  is  hurt. 
Here!  jest  here  !  I  didn't  mind  the  bandage  bef'^re.  She 
didn't  die  a-  nateral  death.  The  cruel  villain  has  killed  her. 
He's  got  tired  of  her  and  killed  her." 

"  Oh,  no !  no  !,  Jacob  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  with  an  agita- 
tion of  voice  and  manner  which  betrayed  his  secret  pangs. 
"  No,  I  reckon  not !  He's  not  able  to  hurt  anybody.  I  reckon 
— I'm  sure — she  got  hurt  by  accident.  I'll  answer  for  it,  the 
man  that  struck  Mary  Clarkson,  would  have  sooner  cut  his  light 
hand  ofif  than  ha'  done  such  a  thing.  'Twas  accident !  I'm 
siu-e  'twas  accident!" — and  with  these  words  the  poor  fellow 
went  aside  among  the  trees  and  wept  like  a  child  as  he  thought 
over  the  cruel  haste  of  his  own  fierce  spirit  and  too.  heavy  hand. 

"  God  forgive  me,  for  not  speaking  out  the  truth,  which  is  a 
sort  of  lie-telling  after  all.  But  how  could  I  tell  Jake  Olarksop 
that  'twas  the  hand  of  John  Bannister  that  shed  the  blood  of 
his  child  t     It's  woful  enough  to  feel  it." 

To  bury  the  dead  from  his  sight  became  the  last  duty  of  the 
father.  John  Bannister  wi.s  for  carrying  the  body  to  the  family 
vault  of  the  Middleton's  and  laying  it  there  by  dawn  of  day. 
But  to  this  Clarkson  instantly  dissented. 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  the  Middletons  are  great  people,  and  the 
Olarksons  are  poor  and  mean.  We  never  mixed  with  'em  in 
life,  and  there's  no  reason  we  should  mix  in  death." 

"  But  you  don't  know  Miss  Flora,  Jacob  Clarkson." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  her." 

"  She's  so  good.  She'd  be  glad,  I'm  sure,  if  we  was  to  put 
her  there.  She's  been  tending  poor  Mary  as  if  she  was  her 
own  sister." 

"  She  has,  eh  ?  I  thank  her.  I  believe  she's  good  as  you 
say,  John.  But,  somebody  might  come  after  her,  and  shut  me 
out  of  the  vault  when  they  please.  They  wouldn't  like  me  to 
go  there  to  see  Mary  when  I  wish,  and  wouldn't  let  'em  put  me 
beside  her.  No !  no !  we'll  put  her  in  the  ground  beside  the 
river.     I  know  a  place  for  her  already,  and  there's  room  for  me 
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She  was  bom  in  the  Congaree,  and  she'll  sleep  sweetly  beside 
it.  If  you  live  after  me,  John,  put  me!  there  with  her.  It's  a 
little  smooth  hill  that  always  looks  fresh  with  grass,  as  if  God 
smUed  upon  the  spot  and  a  good  angel  'lighted  there  in  the 
night-time.  Go,  John,  and  try  and  find  a  shovel  in  the  fields 
3omewher3.  We've  got  no  colSn,  but  we'll  wrap  the  child  np 
in  pine  bark  and  moss,  and  she  won't  feel  it  any  colder.  (Jo, 
and  let  me  sit  down  with  her  by  ourselves.  It's  a  long  time, 
you  know,  since  I  talked  with  hei-,  and  then  I  talked  cross  and 
harsh.  I'll  say  nothing  to  vex  her  now.  Go,  get  the  shovel, 
if  you  can,  and  when  you  come  back,  we'll  take  her,  and  I'll 
show  you  where  to  dig.  By  that  time  we'll  have  day  to  help 
us." 

Bannister  departed  withou.  a  word,  and  left  the  father  with 
his  dead.  We  will  not  intrude  upon  his  sorrows;  but,  when 
the  whole  history  of  the  humble  pair  is.  considered,  no  sight 
could  be  more  mournful  than  to  behold  the  two — there,  in 
that  lonely  and  darksome  maze  of  forest — at  midnight — the 
flickering  firelight  cast  upon  the  pallid  features,  almost  trans- 
parent, of  the  fair,  dead  girl,  while  the  father  looked  on,  and 
talked,  and  wept,  as  if  his  tears  could  be  seen,  and  his  excuses 
and  self-reproaches  heard,  by  the  poor  child  that  had  lovei  so 
warmly,  and  had  been  so  hardly  dealt  with  by  all  whom  she 
had  ever  loved.  Conway  had  ruined  her  peace  and  happiness ; 
her  father  had  driven  her  from  her  home ;  and  he,  who  had 
never  wilfully  meant,  or  said,  hei:  wrong,  had  inflicted  the  fatal 
blow  which  had  deprived  her  of  life — perhaps,  the  stroke  of 
mercy  and  relief  to  a  crushed  and  wounded  sph-it  such  as  hers ! 
Truly,  there  was  the  hand  of  a  fate  in  this — that  fate  that 
surely  follows  the  sad  lapses  of  the  wilful  heart !  Hers  was 
Vather  weak  than  wilful ;  but  weakness  is  more  commoiily  the 
cause  of  vice  than  wilfulness;  and  firmness  is  one  of  those 
moral  securities,  of  inappreciable  value,  without  which  there  is 
little  virtue. 
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Meanwhile,  the  alarm  had  been  given  at  Brier  Park,  and 
tlie  whole  house  was  in  commotion.  Watson  Gray  was  the  first 
to  stumble  up,  and  into  consciousness,  upon  the  flight  of  Mary 
Clarkson ;  simply  because  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  flying  footsteips  of  her  father.  But  several 
moments  had  elapsed  after  her  departure,  before  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  was  made,  and  the  pursuit,  which  was  then  offered, 
appears  to  have  taken  a  wrong  direction.  Certainly,  they  did 
not  find  the  place  of  her  concealment,  nor  the  traces  of  her 
flight. 

Yet  no  pains  were  spared  to  do  so.  The  circumstances  were 
mysterious  and  exciting  ; — to  Flora  Middleton,  particularly  so. 
She  reproached  herself,  though,  certainly  without  justice,  for 
having  left  the  poor  girl  in  the  custody  of  a  drowsy  servant ; 
and  her  self-chidings  were  by  no  means  lessened  when  the 
minds  of  all  at  the  barony  appeared  to  settle  down  in  the  belief 
that,  in  her  delnium,  the  poor  girl  had  wandered  off  to  the  river 
banks  and  cast  herself  into  its  waters.  Thus,  a  second  time, 
was  the  innocent  Congaree  made  to  bear  the  reproach  of  parti- 
cipating in,  and  promoting,  the  destruction  of  the  same  unhappy 
life. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  outlaw,  the  feelings,  if  less  solemn  and 
tender,  were  surely  not  less  grave  and  serious.  To  Watson 
Gray,  the  mere  death  of  the  poor  victim  of  his  confederate, 
would  have  been  of  very  small  importance.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
he  would  have  felt  that  it  was  a  benefit — a  large  step  gained 
toward  the  more  perfect  freedom  of  his  principal.  But  there 
were  some  circumstances  that  compelled  his  apprehensions. 
Who  had  been  in  the  chamber  ?     What  heavy  feet  were  they 
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that   trampled   upon   him? — and  why  was   that  strange  and 
formidable  knife  restJ  ig  beside  the  person  of  the  outlaw  ] 

That  somebody,  fiam  the  apartment  of  Mary  Olarkson,  had 
been  in  that  of  Edward  Conway,  was  soon  apparent  from  the 
discovery  of  the  little  lamp  which  the  former  had  carried,  and 
•vhich  had  fallen  from  her  hands  upon  the  couch  of  the  latter, 
m  the  moment  when  she  saw  her  father's  face.  This  had  been 
recognised  by  the  servants,  and  the  fact  made  known  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  search.  But,  though  Gray  felt  certain  that  Mary 
had  been  in  the  room,  he  felt  equally  certain  that  there  had 
been  another  also.  It  was  possible  that,  in  her  delirium,  the 
poor  girl  may  have  carried  the  knife  as  well  as  the  light,  and 
that  she  may  have  meditated  the  death  of  her  betrayer: — all 
that,  was  natural  enough ;  but  Gray  felt  sure  that  a  heavier  foot 
had  trampled  upon  his  neck  and  breast. 

Naturally  of  a  suspicious  temper,  his  fears  were  confirmed, 
when,  issuing  from  the  house  at  the  first  alarm,  he  found  his 
guards  either  withdrawn,  or  straggling  toward  their  posts  in  al- 
most helpless  inebriety.  Their  condition  led  him  to  recall  the 
stoiy  of  the  surgeon.  The  description  which  the  latter  gave  of 
the  stranger  who  had  penetrated  to  the  breakfast-room — his 
garments  of  blue  homespun,  and  the  huge  knife  which  he  car- 
ried— tended,  in  considerable  degree,  to  enUghten  him  on  the 
subject.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  to  the  knife 
which  had  been  found  on  the  bed,  and  the  latter,  so  far  con- 
firmed the  identity  of  it  with  the  one  which  the  supposed  ghost 
was  seen  to  carry,  as  to  say  that  the  one  was  equally  large  of 
size  with  the  other ;  but  the  former  was  incomparably  more 
bright.  He  handled,  with  exceeding  caution,  the  dark  and 
dingy  instrument,  and  rc-delivered  it,  with  fingers  that  seemed 
glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  unpleasant  contact. 

Seeing  the  surprise  of  the  scout  at  such  seeming  apprehen- 
sion, he  began  a  long  discourse  about  contagion,  infection,  and 
the  instinctive  dread  which  he  had  of  all  cutaneous  disorders ; 
to  all  of  which  Gray  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  a  wandering  eye. 
The  outlaw  had  been  wakened  by  the  unavoidable  noise  of  the 
search,  and  had  heard  with  some  surprise  and  interest  the  cu*- 
cumstances  which  were  detailed  to  him  by  Gray. 
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"How  strange!"  he  exclaimecl.  "Do  you  know  I  had  the 
sweetest  sleep,  m  which  I  dreamed  that  Mary  and  myself  were 
walking  over  the  old  rice-dam  on  the  Santee,  and  I  began  to 
feel  for  her  just  as  I  felt  then,  when  I  first  knew  her,  and  she 
seemed  twice  as  lovely,  and  twice  as  intelligent.   How  strange  !" 

Gray  had  judiciously  suppressed  some  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  events  of  the  evening.  He  had  concealed 
the  knife  entirely,  and  forbore  stating  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
everybody  else,  everything  which  related  to  the  supposed  intru- 
sion of  some  stranger  into  the  household. 

"You  have  found  her.  Gray?"  said  {he  outlaw,  when  the 
foi-iner  returned  from  the  search. 

"  No  !  she  is  nowhere  in  the  grounds." 

"  Indeed  !  could  she  have  wandered  to  the  river  V 

"  That  is  what  they  all  think." 

"  But  you  1" 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think." 

"Why  should  you  npt  think  with  them?" 

"  I  should,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  strength 
enough  for  that.  The  river  is  a  mile  off;  and  she  was  evidently 
sinking  fast  when  I  saw  her  this  evening." 

"Where,  then,  do  you  think  her?" 

"  Somewhere  at  Jiand.  In  some  outhouse,  or  some  hole  or 
corner — 01%  possiMy,  in  some  ditcli,  or  close  nest  of  bushes, 
where  we  can't  find  her  by  night." 

"Good  God!  and  she  has  probably  perished  there — and 
thus!" 

Gray  was  silent,  and  the  outlaw  felt  the  returning  paugs  of 
that  remorse  which  most  probably  would  have  remained  unfelt, 
except  during  the  present  period  of  his  own  inability. 

"  Poor,  poor  Mary.  I  would,  Gray,  that  I  could  live  over 
some  things — some  moments — -of  the  past!" 

"  Do  not  let  it  afflict  you  so  much.  It  can't  be  helped,  and 
these  things  are  common  enough." 

Ay,  common  enough,  indeed.  Nothing  more  common  than 
human  misery.  Nothing  more  common  than  the  human  guilt 
which  causes  it.  And  how  coolly  do  Ave  urge  the  commonness 
of  both,  by  way  of  reconciling  our  souls  to  their  recurrence] 
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The  pliilosopliy  of  Watson  Gray  is,  unhappily,  of  a  very  com- 
mon description. 

"  Yes,  yes.  But  such  a  catastrophe !  You  have  been  look- 
ing for  her?" 

"  Yes,  for  the  last  two  hours." 

"  But  you  will  go  again.     You  must.  Gray." 

"With  the  daylight,  I  intend  to  do  so." 

"  That's  well.  See  to  her,  for  God's  sake,  Gray,  and  if  she 
lives,  let  her  last  moments  be  easy.  If  all's  over,  see  her  care- 
fully buried  .  .  .  It's  an  ugly  business.  Would  I  were  free  of 
that !  I  know  not  any  blood  that  I  would  sooner  wish  to  wash 
from  my  hands  than  hers." 

"  That  should  be  the  wish  of  Clarence  Conway,  not  yours," 
said  Gray,  taking  the  literal  sense  of  the  outlaw's  expression. 

"Ah,  Gray,  the  blow,  the  mere  blow,  is  a  small  matter.  If  I 
were  free  from  the  rest,  I  think  nothing  more  would  trouble  me. 
The  last  drop  ran  the  cup  over — but  who  filled  it  to  the  brim  ? 
who  drugged  it  with  misery  ?  who  made  the  poor  wretch  drink 
it,  persuading  her  that  it  was  sweet  and  pure  1  Ah,  Gray,  I 
fear  I  have  been  a  bad  fellow,  and  if  there  were  another  world 
hereafter — a  world  of  punishments  and  rewards!" 

"Your  situation  would  be  then  changed,  perhaps,"  was  the 
brutal  sneer  of  Graj',  "  and  every  pri^dlege  which  you  had  in 
this  life  would  then  be  given  up  to  her.  Perhaps  you'd  better 
sleep,  captain  ;  sickness  and  want  of  sleep  are  not  good  helps  to 
a  reasonable  way  of  thinking." 

"  Gray,  I  suspect  you're  a  worse  fellow  than  myself,"  re- 
sponded the  outlaw,  with  a  feeble  effort  at  a  laugh.  "  Ten  to 
one,  the  women  havp  more  to  complain  of  at  your  hands  than 
they  ever  had  at  mine." 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps.  But  I  think  not.  The  little  I 
know  of  them  makes  me  fancy  that  they're  a  sort  of  plaything 
for  grow;n  people.  As  long  as  they  amuse,  well  and  good,  and 
when  they  cease  to  do  so,  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  them  the 
bettor.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  thought  diflPerently.  That 
is,  I  didn't  think  at  all.  I  had  a  faith  in  love.  I  had  a  similar 
faith  in  sweetmeats  and  sugar-plums.  I  liked  girls  and  confec- 
tionery;   and — perhaps  you  never  knew  the  fact  before— I 
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married  one  young  woman,  not  very  much  unlike  your  Mary 
Clarkflon ' 

*'  The  devil  you  did  !"  exclaimed  the  outlaw. 

"The  devil  I  did  marry!"  returned  the  other,  gravelj. 
"You  speak  the  very  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  She 
proved  worse  than  a  devil  to  me.  I  trusted  her  like  a  fooi, 
as  I  was,  and  she  abused  me.  She  ran  off  with  my  best  horse, 
in  company  with  an  Indian  trader,  whom  I  took  into  my  cabin, 
fed  and  physicked.  He  seized  the  first  opportunity,  after  he 
got  well,  to  empty  my  house,  and  relieve  it  of  some  of  its 
troubles.  But  I  didn't  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  I 
wasn't  thankful.  I  gave  chase,  and  got  my  horse  back — that 
was  everything,  perhaps — just  after  they  had  left  Augusta." 

"  And  you  let  the  woman  go,  eh  ?" 

"  I  left  her  with  him,  where  T  found  them ;  and  they  liked 
the  spot  so  well,  that  I  think  any  curious  body  that  would  seek 
might  find  them  there  to  this  day.  I  have  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  has  been  more  quiet  with  him  than  she  ever  was 
with  me.  I  don't  believe  they  ever  c[uarrelled,  and  when  she 
was  my  wife  we  were  at  it  constantly." 

"You're  a  famous  fellow,  Gray!"  exclaimed  the  outlaw,  as 
he  listened  to  a  narrative  of  crime  which  was  only  remarkable, 
perhaps,  from  the  coolness  with  which  the  chief  actor  related  it. 

"  No,  captain,  not  famous.  To  be  famous  is  about  the  last 
thing  that  I  desire ;  and  I'm  thinking  you  don't  much  care 
about  it.  But  you'd  better  sleep  now.  Take  all  the  rest  you 
can,  and  don't  mind  anything  you  hear.  You'll  want  all  your 
strength  and  sense,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it,  if  you  wish  to  get 
what  you  aim  at.'' 

'  No  doubt :  I'll  do  as  you  counsel.  But  see  after  the  pooi 
girl  by  daylight." 

"  Yes,  yes !  we'll  take  all  the  care  that's  needful,"  was  the 
response. 

To  stifle  the  remorse  of  his  superior.  Gray  had  taken  a  way 
of  his  own,  and  one  that  was  most  Buccessfdl.  The  cold  sneer 
is,  of  all  other  modes,  the  most  effectual  in  influencing  the  mind 
which  does  not  receive  its  laws  from  well-grounded  principles 
Bow  many  good  purposes  have  been  parried  by  a  sneer  !     How 
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many  clever  minds  have  faltered  in  a  noble  aim  by  the  sarcasm 
of  the  witling  and  the  worldling !  How  difficult  is  it  for  the 
young  to  withstand  the  curling  lip,  and  the  malignant  half-smile 
«f  the  audacious  and  the  vain  !  Gray  knew  his  man ;  and,  in 
his  narration,  he  had  probably  shown  a  degree  of  contumelious 
ijidifference  to  the  character  of  woman,  and  the  ties  of  love, 
which  he  did  not  altogether  feel.  It  served  his  turn,  and  this 
was  all  that  he  desired  of  any  agent  at  any  time.  He  turned 
from  gazing  on  the  outlaw,  with  such  a  smile  as  showed,  how- 
ever he  might  be  disposed  to  toil  in  his  behalf,  he  was  still  able 
to  perceive,  and  to  despise,  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  latter. 

Leaving  the  chamber,  he  descended  to  the  area  in  front  of 
the  dwelling,  and  drew  together,  without  noise,  the  file  of  sol- 
diers that  had  been  left  with  him  by  Rawdon.  These  were 
now  tolerably  sobered ;  and,  having  taken  pains  to  see  that 
their  aims  were  in  good  condition, — for  it  may  be  said  here 
that  the  smallest  part  of  Gray's  purpose  and  care  was  to  find 
the  girl  whom  it  was  his  avowed  object  to  seek, — he  led  them 
forth  into  the  adjoining  thicket  about  an  hour  before  the  dawn 
of  day. 

Of  the  reputation  of  Gray  as  a  woodsman  we  have  been 
already  more  than  once  informed,  and  the  suspicions  which  he 
entertained  were  such  as  to  make  him  address  all  his  capacity 
to  the  contemplated  search.  His  little  squad  were  cautioned  with 
respect  to  every  movement ;  and,  divided  into  three  parties  of 
four  men  each,  were  sent  forward  to  certain  points,  with  the 
view  to  a  corresponding  advance  of  all,  at  the  same  moment, 
upon  such  portions  of  the  woods  as  seemed  most  likely  to  harbor 
an  enemy.  Spreading  themselves  so  as  to  cover  the  greatest 
extent  of  surface,  yet  not  be  so  remote  from  each  other  as  to 
prevent  co-operation,  they  went  forward  under  the  circumspect 
conduct  of  their  leader,  with  sure  steps,  and  eyes  that  left  no 
euspicious  spot  unexamined  on  their  route. 

The  day  was  just  begun.  The  sun,  rising  through  the  dim 
vapory  haze  that  usually  hangs  about  him  at  the  beginning  of 
his  pathway  in  early  summer,  shed  a  soft,  faint  beauty  upon  a 
gentle  headland  that  jutted  out  upon  the  Oongaree,  and  cm 
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pelled  its  currents  to  tum  aside  from  the  direct  route,  making  a 
sweep  around  it,  most  like  the  curve  of  a  crescent.  Some 
thirty  steps  in  the  background  was  a  clump  of  massive  trees, 
the  principal  of  which  were  oak  and  hickory.  They  grew 
around  one  eminent  pine  that  stood  alone  of  all  its  species,  as  it 
was  alone  in  its  height  and  majesty.  At  the  foot  of  this  tree, 
and  under  the  cathedral  shelter  of  the  oaks,  John  Bannister  was 
busy  in  throwing  out  the  earth  for  the  spot  chosen  by  Clarkson 
for  his  daughter's  grave.  The  father  sat  at  a  little  distance  in 
the  background,  his  child's  head  lying  in  his  lap.  The  labors 
of  Bannister  had  been  severe,  apd  he  would  not  suffer  the  old 
man  to  assist  him.  The  earth  was  rigid,  and  the  innumerable 
roots  of  the  contiguous  trees  traversed,  in  every  direction,  the 
spot  chosen  for  the  grave.  Fortunately  the  stout  woodsman 
had  secured  an  axe  as  well  as  a  shovel,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
arm  at  length  succeeded  in  the  necessary  excavation. 

To  remedy,  as  far  as  he  might,  the  want  of  a  coifin,  the  worthy 
fellow  had  stripped  the  rails  from  the  neighboring  fences,  and  he 
now  proceeded  to  line,  with  them,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
grave.  These  were  in  turn  lined  with  pine  bark  and  green  moss, 
and  the  couch  of  death  was  spread  with  as  much  care  and  ten- 
derness, under  the  cheerless  circumstances,  as  if  wealth  had 
brought  its  best  offerings,  and  art  had  yielded  its  most  ingenious 
toils  in  compliance  with  the  reqfuisitions  of  worldly  vanity. 

Bannister  was  yet  in  the  grave,  making  these  dispositions, 
when  Watson  Gray,  with  his  soldiers,  advanced  upon  the  party. 
To  old  Clarkson  the  task  had  been  assigned  of  keeping  watch. 
It  was  physically  impossible  that  Bannister  should  do  so  while 
dfeep  buried  and  toiling  in  the  earth.  The  old  man  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  pale  features  of  his  child, 
and  too  full  of  the  strife  within  his  heart,  to  heed  the  dangers 
from  without ;  and  so  cautious  had  been  the  approach  of  Gray 
and  uis  party,  that  they  were  upon  the  sufferer  before  he  could 
rise  from  his  feet  or  make  the  slightest  effort  to  relieve  himself 
from  his  burthen. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Bannister  that,  being  in  the  grave  and 
stooping  at  the  time,  he  was  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
remained  unseen  at  the  time  when  Clarkson  was  taken.    But, 
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hearing  strange  voices,  he  immediately  conjectured  the  approach 
of  enemies,  and  cautiously  peering  above  the  grave,  beheld  at  a 
glance  the  danger  which  threatened  him.  He  saw  Watson  Gray, 
conspicuous,  and  standing  directly  above  the  person  of  Clarkson, . 
whose  daughter's  head  still  lay  in  his  lap.  One  of  his  hands 
was  pressed  upon  her  bosom,  as  if  he  felt  some  apprehension 
that  she  would  be  taken  from  him.  On  either  hand  of  Gray  he 
beheld  a  group  of  soldiers,  and  a  glance  still  further,  to  the  right 
and  left,  showed  that  they  were  so  placed  as  to  present  them- 
selves on  every  side  between  him  and  the  forest.  His  flight 
seemed  entirely  cut  off.  But  the  coolness  and  courage  of  the 
woodman  did  not  leave  him  in  the  emergency.  He  had  already 
resolved  upon  his  course,  and  rising  rapidly  to  the  surface,  he 
became  visible  to  his  enemies.  The  voice  of  Watson  Gray  was 
heard  at  the  same  instant,  calling  to  him  to  surrender. 

"Good  quarter.  Supple  Jack  ! — be  quiet  and  take  it.  Ton 
can't  get  off.     You're  surrounded." 

The  tone  of  exultation  in  which  the  rival  scout  addressed  him, 
made  it  a  point  of  honor  with  Bannister  to  reject  his  offer,  even 
if  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  assurance  of  safety 
meant  nothing.  He  well  knew,  in  those  days,  what  the  value 
of  such  an  assurance  was ;  for  Tarleton,  Rawdon,  and  Oom- 
wallis,  had  long  since  shown  themselves  singularly  reckless  of 
all  pledges  made  to  "  the  poor  bodies  who  were  out"  in  the  re 
bellion  of  '76. 

"  Make  terms  when  you've  got  me,  Watson  Gray,"  was  the 
scornful  answer  of  the  scout.  "  The  only  quarters  I  ax  for  is  my 
own,  and  I'll  save  them  when  I've  got  'em." 

"  If  you  run,  I  shoot !"  cried  Gray  threateningly.  "  Look ;  my 
men  are  all  around  you." 

"  I  reckon  then  I'll  find  'em  in  the  bottom  of  the  Congaree ;" 
was  the  fearless  answer,  as  the  scout  leaped  for  the  river  bank 
with  the  speed  of  an  antelope. 

"Shoot!"  cried  Gray — "Shoot  him  as  he  runs!  Fire! 
.Fire !" 

The  volleys  rang  on  every  side,  but  the  fugitive  remained 
erect.  He  had  reached  the  river  bank.  He  seemed  unhurt. 
His  enemies  pressed  forward  in  pursuit ;  and  the  scout  clapping 
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his  open  palms  together  above  his  head,  plunged  boldly  into  the 
stream,  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

Bannister  eould  swim  like  an  otter,  and  with  head  under  wa- 
ter almost  as  long.  But  once  he  rose  to  breathe,  and  his  ene- 
mies, who  waited  for  his  re-appearance  with  muskets  cocked, 
now  threw  away  their  fire  in  the  haste  with  which  they  strove 
to  take  advantage  of  his  rising.  When  he  next  became  visible, 
he  was  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  bade  them  defiance.  A  bit- 
ter laugh  answered  to  their  shout  as  he  turned  away  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  and  disappeared  in  the  distant  thickets. 

Gray  had  lost  his  prey  a  second  time,  and  he  turned,  with  no 
good  humor,  to  the  prisoner  with  whom  he  had  been  more  suc- 
cessfdl. 

"  Who  are  you — what's  your  name  ?" 

"Jacob  Clarkson!" 

"  Ha !  you  are  then  the  father  of  this  girl  V 

"  Yes  !"  was  the  sad  reply  of  the  old  man,  as  his  head  sank 
upon  his  breast. 

"  Do  you  know  this  knife  V  demanded  Gray,  showing  the 
knife  which  had  been  found  at  the  bedside  of  Morton. 

"  It  is  mine." 

"  Where  did  you  lose,  or  leave  it  1" 

"  I  know  not.     I  dropped  it  somewhere  last  night." 

"Where — at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Middletonl" 

"  It  may  be — I  was  there  !" 

"  You  were  in  the  chamber  of  Captain  Morton  !" 

"  Not  that  I  know  on,"  was  the  reply. 

"Beware!  You  cannot  deceive  me.  You  stood  beside  his 
bed.  You  went  there  to  murder  him.  Confess  the  truth  : — did 
you  not  ?" 

"  No  !"  cried  the  old  man,  starting  to  his  feet.  "  I  did  go  there 
to  murder  a  man,  but  God  forbid  it.  I  couldn't,  though  he  was 
laying  there  before  me.  She  come  between.  She  made  me 
stop,  or  I'd  ha'  killed  him  in  another  moment.  But  it  was  Ed- 
ward Conway  that  I  would  have  killed.  I  know  nothing  about 
Captain  Morton." 

"  Ha !  I  see  it.  Hither,  Sergeant  Bozman.  Tie  this  fellow's 
hands  behind  him." 
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"Hands  off!"  cried  the  old  man,  witk  a  sudden  show  of  figh. 
— "Hands  off,  I  tell  you !  I  must  first  put  her  in  the  ground," 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble  about  that.  We'll  see  it  done," 
said  Gray. 

"  I  must  see  it  too,"  said  the  old  man  resolutely. 

The  resolution  he  expressed  would  have  been  idle  enough  had 
Gray  been  disposed  to  enforce  his  wishes;  but  a  few  moments' 
reflection  induced  him,  as  no  evil  consequence  could  possibly  en- 
sue from  the  indulgence,  to  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  prisoner. 

"The  old  rascal!"  he  exclaimed — "let  him  stay.  It's  per- 
haps only  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  see  it ;  and  as  they  have 
got  the  grave  ready,  put  her  in  at  once." 

"  Stay  !"  said  the  father,  as  they  were  about  to  lift  the  body. 
"  Stay  I  —  only  for  a  minute  !"  and  while  the  soldiers,  more  in- 
dulgent perhaps  than  their  leader,  gave  back  at  his  solicitation, 
the  father  sank  to  the  ground  beside  her,  and  the  tones  of  his 
muttered  farewell,  mingled  with  his  prayer — though  the  words 
were  undistinguishable — were  yet  audible  to  the  bystanders. 

"Now,  I'm  ready,"  said  he,  rising  to  his  feet.  "Lay  her 
down,  and  you  may  tie  me  as  soon  after  as  you  please." 

The  burial  was  shortly  over.  No  other  prayer  was  said. 
Old  Clarkson  watched  the  sullen  ceremonial  to  its  completion, 
and  was  finally,  without  stmggle  or  sign  of  discontent,  home 
away  a  prisoner  by  his  inflexible  captor. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

GLIMrSBS    OF    COMING    BVENTB. 

The  outlaw  did  not  hear  of  Mary  Clarkson's  death  without 
some  emotion ;  but  the  duration  of  his  remorse  was  short.  He 
soon  shook  himself  free  from  its  annoyances,  and  in  a  week 
more  it  was  forgotten.  Of  the  arrest  of  old  Clarkson,  his  own 
previous  danger  from  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  several  other 
details,  connected  with  his  proceedings,  Watson  Gray  did  not 
suffer  his  principal  to  know  anything.  His  main  object  was  to 
get  his  patient  up  and  on  his  legs  again,  foreseeing  that  a  time 
was  approaching,  when  a  sick  bed  could  be  no  security  for  either 
of  them  in  a  region  to  be  so  shortly  winnowed  with  the  sword  of 
an  enemy.  His  scouts  occasionally  arrived,  bringing  him  re- 
ports of  the  condition  of  the  country :  of  the  prospects  of  Raw- 
don's  army,  and  of  the  several  smaller  bodies  under  Greene, 
Sumter,  Marion,  and  Pickens. 

These  reports  counselled  him  to  make  all  speed.  He  did  not 
press  the  outlaw  with  the  intelligence  which  he  thus  obtaimed, 
for  fear  that  their  tendency  might  be  to  increase  his  anxiety,  and 
discourage  rather  than  promote  his  cure.  To  this  one  object, 
his  own  anxious  efforts  were  given,  without  stint  or  interruption, 
and,  every  precaution  was  taken,  and  every  measure  adopted  by 
which  the  recovery  of  his  patient  might  be  effected.  No  nurse 
could  have  been  more  devoted,  no  physician  more  circumspect, 
no  guardian  more  watchful.  The  late  attempts  of  Clarkson  had 
given  him  a  mean  opinion  of  the  regulars  who  had  been  left  to 
take  care  of  the  barony ;  and  to  watch  them  was  the  most  irk- 
some, yet  necessary  duty,  which  he  had  undertaken.  But  he 
went  to  his  tasks  cheerfully,  and,  with  this  spirit,  a  strong  man 
may  almost  achieve  anything. 

The  tidings  which  were  sometimes  permitted  to  reach  the  earf 
of  Flora  Middleton,  were  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  to  that 
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maiden  She  heard  frequently  of  Clarence  Conway,  and  always 
favorably.  Now  he  was  harassing  the  tories  on  the  upper  Sa- 
luda, and  now  driving  them  before  him  into  the  meshes  of  Pick 
ens  among  the  Unacaya  mountains.  The  last  tidings  in  respect 
to  him  which  reached  her  ears,  were  also  made  known  to  Wat- 
son Gray  by  one  of  his  ninners ;  and  were  of  more  particular 
importance  to  loth  of  them  than  they  were  then  fcdly  aware  of. 
It  was  reported  that  a  severe  fight  had  taken  place  between 
Conway's  Blues  and  the  Black  Riders.  The  latter  were  be- 
p;niled  into  an  ambush  which  Conway  had  devised,  after  the  or- 
dinary Indian  fashion,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  in  which  twen- 
ty-three of  the  Black  Riders  were  sabred,  and  the  rest  dispersed. 
Gray  did  not  greatly  regret  this  disaster.  He  was  now  anxious 
(■0  be  free  of  the  connection,  and,  perhaps,  he  conceived  this 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  them,  to  be  quite  as  eligible,  and,  cer- 
!  ainly,  as  effectual  as  any  other. 

"  That  fellow,  Stockton,  with  his  sly  second,  Darcy,  are  the 
only  chaps  that  might  trouble  us.  They  suspect  us  j  they  know 
something,  perhaps;  and  if  Conway  has  only  cut  them  up, 
along  with  the  twenty-three,  we  shall  coimt  him  as  good  an  al- 
ly as  the  best." 

Such  was  his  only  reflection  as  he  communicated  this  news  to 
the  outlaw,  bis  principal. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  latter,  "  but  why  was  there  no  lucky  I  alle^ 
to  reward  the  conqueror.  That  hopefiil  brother  of  mine  seetn,s 
to  own  a  charmed  life,  indeed.  I  know  that  he  goes  into  the 
thick  of  it  always,  yet  he  seldom  gets  even  his  whiii.'irs  singeJ. 
The  devil  takes  care  of  him  surely.  He  has  proper  fiiends  iu 
that  quarter." 

-"  We  needn't  care  for  him,  captain,  so  long  as  Rawdon  hes 
between  us.  If  you  were  only  up  now,  and  able,  we  could  wh!}< 
off  the  lady,  and  every  hair  of  a  negro,  and  take  shipping  be- 
fore they  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  or  guess  what  we  are  dri- 
ving at." 

"Ay,  if  I  were  only  up  !"  groaned  the  outlaw  writhing  upon 
his  couch.     "  But  that  '  if '  is  the  all  and  everything." 

"  But  you  are  better.  You  are  much  stronger.  I  think  this 
last  week  has  done  wonders  for  you ;  and,  but  for  the  weakness, 
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sad  the  gashes  in  your  face — "  The  speaker  paused  without  fin- 
ishing the  sentence. 

"Very  comely,  no  doubt :  they  will  strike  a  lady  favorably, 
eh  ?     Do  you  not  think  thsy  improve  my  looks  wonderfully  1" 

There  was  something  of  bitterness  in  the  affected  indifference 
with  which  the  outlaw  made  this  comment.  The  other  made  no 
reply,  and  did  not  appear  to  heed  the  tone  of  complaint. 

"  Give  me  the  glass,  Gray,"  continued  the  outlaw. 

He  was  obeyed ;  the  mirror  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  he 
subjected  his  visage  to  a  lon^  scrutiny. 

"Nothing  so  shocking,  after  all.  My  mouth  is  something 
enlarged,  but  that  will  improve  my  musical  ability.  I  shall  be 
better  able  to  sing  '  Hail  Britannia,'  in  his  majesty's  island  of 
Jamaica,  or  the  '  Still  vex'd  Bermoothes,'  to  one  or  other  of 
which  places  we  mus';  make  cur  way.  Besides,  for  the  look  of 
the  thing,  what  need  I  care  1  I  shall  be  no  longer  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  my  wife  is  in  duty  bound  to  think  me  comely.  Eh, 
what  say  you.  Gray  t" 

"  Yes,  surely ;  and  Miss  Middleton  don't  seem  to  be  one  to 
care  much  about  a  body's  looks.'' 

••  Don't  you  believe  it,  Gray.  She's  a  woman  like  the  rest ; 
and  they  go  by  looks.  Smooth  flowing  locks,  big,  bushy  whis- 
kers, and  a  bold,  death-defying  face  will  do  much  among  a  regi- 
ment of  women.  I've  known  many  a  sensible  woman — sensible 
I  mean  for  the  sex — seek  a  fool  simply  because  he  was  an  ass 
so  monstrous  as  to  be  unapproachable  by  any  other,  and  was, 
therefore,  the  fashion.  The  ugliness  is  by  no  means  an  objec- 
tion, provided  it  be  of  a  terrible  sort.  I  don't  know  but  that 
success  at  first  is  as  likely  to  attend  the  hideous  as  the  aand- 
some ;  that  is,  if  it  be  coupled  with  a  good  wit  and  a  rare 
audacity." 

"  The  notion  is  encouraging,  certainly ;  and  I  reckon  there's 
something  in  it — though  I  never  thought  of  it  before. ' 

'  There  is  !  It  is  a  truth  founded  upo'j  a  fiist  experience  of 
the  woman  heart.    Beauty  and  the  Beast 'S  a  frequent  alliance." 

"  I  reckon  that  was  the  secret  of  the  snake  getting  the  better 
of  Mother  Eve  in  the  garden." 

"Yes :  the  snake  was  as  bold  and  subtle  as  he  was  ugly.    The 

If 
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boldness  and  subtleness,  reconciled  the  woman  to  the  beast ;  «,a: 
once  reconciled,  to  behold  without  loathing,  she  soon  discoverer 
a  beauty  in  his  very  ugliness.  If  not  handsome,  therefore,  b', 
hideous  ;  if  you  wish  to  succeed  with  woman  : — the  more  hide- 
ous (the  wit  and  audacity  not  being  wanting)  the  more  likely  tr 
be  successful.  The  game  were  i^uiti  sm-e  if,  to  the  wit  ann 
boldness,  you  could  add  some  social  Jis<inctions —  wealth  or  no- 
bility for  examjjle.  A  title,  itself,  is  a  thing  of  very  great  beauty. 
Now  were  I  a  lord  or  baronet — a  count  or  marquis — you  might 
slash  my  cheeks  with  half  a  score  more  of  such  gashes  as  these, 
and  they  would,  in  no  degree,  affect  my  fortune  with  the  fair. 
In  that  is  my  hope.  I  must  buy  a  title  as  soon  as  I  have  my 
prize,  and  then  all  objections  will  disappear.  Still,  I  could  have 
wished  that  that  d — d  spiteful  brother  r.'  mine  had  subjected  u;e 
to  no  such  necessity.  He  might  have  slashed  hip  or  thijh,  and 
gratified  himself  quite  as  much  in  those  quarters." 

"Let  us  carry  out  our  project,  and  you  have  yom  revenge!" 

"Ay,  and  there's  consolation  in  that  for  worse  hm-ts  than 
these.  But  hear  you  nothing  yet  from  below  ?  What  from 
Pete  1  If  the  boats  fail  us  at  the  proper  timg,  we  shall  bo  in 
an  ugly  fix." 

"  They  will  not  fail  us.  Everything  now  depends  on  you.  If 
you  can  stir  when  the  time  comes " 

"  Stir — I  can  sth  now.  I  mean  to  try  my  limbs  before  the 
week's  out,  for,  as  the  fair  Flora  forbears  to  come  and  see  me, 
I  shall  certainly  make  an  effoi-t  to  go  and  see  her.  Has  the 
poison  touched,  think  you?  Does  she  feel  it — does  she  be- 
lieve it  ?" 

The  cntlaw  referred  to  the  slander  which  Gray  had  insinuated 
against  Clarence  Conway. 

"No  doubt.  She's  so  proud  that  there's  no  telling  where  it 
hurts  hbr.  and  she'll  never  tell  herself;  but  I  know  from  the 
flashing  ot  her  eye,  after  I  said  what  I  did  about  Colonel  Con 
way  and  Mary  Clarkson,  that  she  believed  and  felt  it.  Besides 
captain,  I  must  tell  you,  that  she's  asked  after  you  more  kindly 
and  more  frequently  of  late.     She  always  asks  " 

"  Ha  !  that's  a  good  sign  ;  well  ?" 

"  I  said  you  were  more  unhappy  than  sick.     Thai  you'd  got 
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over  the  body  hurts,  I  had  no  doubt.  But  then,  I  told  her  whai 
an  awful  thing  to  fight  with  one's  brother,  and  how  much  you 
Mttkatf" 

«  Ha !     Well,  and  then  ?" 

"  She  sighed,  but  said  nothing  more,  and  soon  after  went  out 
of  the  room." 

"  Good  seed,  well  planted.  I  shall  cultivate  the  plant  care- 
fully.    I  fancy  I  can  manage  that." 

"Psho! — Here's  the  surgeon,"  said  Gray,  interrupting  him 
with  a  whisper,  as  Mr.  Hillhouse  appeared  at  the  entrance. 

The  surgeon  had  forgotten,  or  forgiven,  the  slight  to  which 
his  patient  had  previously  subjected  him.  He  was  not  a  person 
to  remember  any  circumstance  which  might  be  likely  to  dispar- 
age him  in  his  own  esteem.  Besides,  his  head  was  now  running 
upon  a  project  which  made  him  disposed  to  smile  upon  all  man- 
kind.    We  will  allow  him  to  explain  his  own  fancies. 

"  Mr.  Conway,  good  morning.  I  trust  you  feel  better.  Nay, 
1  see  you  do.  Your  eyes  show  it,  and  your  color  is  warming ;  — 
a  sign  that  your  blood  is  beginning  to  circulate  eq^ually  through 
your  system.     Suffer  me  to  examine  your  pulse." 

"  I  feel  better,  sir,  stronger.  I  trust  to  get  fairly  out  of  my 
lair  in  a  week.     I  shall  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  do  so." 

"  You  are  better,  sir ;  but  do  nothing  rashly.  A  week  may 
produce  great  results.  There  are  but  seven  days  in  a  week,  Mr 
Conway — but  a  poor  seven  days — yet  how  many  events — 
how  many  fates — how  many  deeds  of  good  and  evil,  lie  in  that 
space  of  time.  Ah  !  I  have  reason  to  say  this  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  A  week  here,  sir,  at  this  barony,  has  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  my  life."     A  sigh  followed  this  speech. 

"  Indeed  !     And  how  so,  pray  !" 

"  You  see  in  me,  Mr.  Conway,  a  man  who  has  lived  a  great 
deal  in  a  short  space  of  time.  In  the  language  of  the  ancient 
poet — Ovid,  it  is — my  life  is  to  be  told  by  events,  and  not  by 
lingering  years.  It  is  a  book  crowded  with  events.  I  have 
passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  life  in  Europe. 
India,  and  America.  I  have  ate  and  drank,  marched  and  fought 
— played  the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of  business — stood 
in  my  friend's  grave,  and  often  at  the  edge  of  my  own  ; — saved 
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life,  taken  life ;  and  practised,  suffered,  and  enjoyed,  all  thingB, 
and  thoughts,  and  performances,  which  are  usually  only  to  be 
known  to  various  men  in  various  situations.  But,  sir,  one 
humbling  accident — the  trying  event,  which  usually  occurs  to 
every  other  man  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  has  hitherto,  by 
the  special  favor  of  a  benign  providence,  been  withheld  from 
mine !" 

"Ah,  sir,  and  what  may  that  be?"  demanded  the  outlaw. 

"  I  have  never  loved,  sir — till  now.  Never  known  the  pang, 
and  the  prostration-^ the  hope  and  the  fear — the  doubt  and  the 
desire — till  the  fates  cast  me  upon  the  banks  of  the  Congaree ! 
Melancholy  conviction !  that  he  who  has  survived  the  channs 
of  Europe  and  India — who  has  passed  through  the  temptations 
of  the  noble  and  the  beautiful,  the  wealthy  and  the  vain,  of 
those  beguiling  regions — should  here  be  overtaken  and  over- 
come by  the  enemy  in  the  wild  woods  of  America." 

"  Indeed !  It  is  indeed  a  most  dreadful  catastrophe  !  Gray, 
hand  the  doctor  a  chair,  a  glass  of  water,  and  if  you  have  any 
Jamaica " 

''No,  no  ! — I  thank  you,  no  ! — I  will  take  the  chair  only." 

"And  pray,  sir,"  said  the  outlaw  with  a  mock  interest  in  the 
subject — "when  did  you  suffer  from  the  first  attack,  and  who 
do  you  suspect  of  bewitching  you  ?" 

"  Suspect  of  bewitching  me  ! — a  good  phrase  that ! — I  like 
it.  My  suspicions,  sir,  as  well  as  yours,  should  naturally  be 
strong  that  I  am  the  victim  of  a  sort  of  witchcraft ;  for,  how 
else  should  a  man  fall  so  suddenly  and  strangely  in  a  strange 
land,  who  has  stood  unshaken  by  such  affections,  through  such 
a  life  as  mine  t" 

"  Very  true  !  a  very  natural  reflection,  sir.  But  you  have  not 
said  who  you  suspect  of  this  cruel  business." 

"  Ah,  sir,  who  but  the  fair  damsel  of  this  very  house.  What 
woman  is  there  like  unto  her  in  all  the  land  V 

"Ha!     Is  it  possible  !" 

"  Possible  ! — why  not  possible  ?"  demanded  the  surgeon.  "  Is 
she  not  young,  and  fair,  and  rich  in  goods  and  chattels,  and  who 
80  likely  to  practise  sorcery  ?" 

"  True,  true !  — but  doctor,  are  you  aware  that  you  are  not 
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the  onlj  victim  1     She  has  practised  with  perhaps  greater  suc- 
cess on  vithers.' 

"  Indeed  !     Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  sir  !" 

"  Nay,  I  can  only  speak  from  hearsay.  My  friend  here,  Mr. 
Gray,  can  tell  you  more  on  the  subject.  The  story  goes — but 
I  must  refer  you  to  him.  Gray,  take  a  ramble  with  Mr.  Hill- 
house,  and  see -if  you  can  not  match  his  witchcraft  case  with  one 
or  more,  much  worse,  if  possible,  than  his  own,  and  springing 
from  the  same  fruitful  source  of  mischief.  Let  him  see  tl.at  he 
does  not  lack  for  sympathy." 

Gray  took  the  hint,  and  the  surgeon  readily  t'.cc#pt>-.d  the  in- 
vitation to  a  walk,  in  which  the  former  continued  to  give  to  his 
companion  a  very  succinct  account  of  the  duel  between  the 
brothers,  and  the  engagement  supposed  to  he  existing  between 
Glareuce  and  Flora.  The  artful  confederate  of  the  outlaw, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  a  person  so  supremely  vain  and  silly 
as  the  surgeon,  might  be  made  to  believe  anything,  and  could 
scarcely  keep  secret  that  he  heard,  arranged  his  materials 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  fight  between  the 
brothers  arose  in  consequence  of  the  cruel  treatment  which 
Mary  Clarkson  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  younger.  A 
purely  magnanimous  motive  led  the  elder  brother  into  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Conway,  your  patient,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
Colonel  Conway  was  courting  Miss  Middleton,  pursued  him,  only 
to  reproach  him  for  his  breach  of  promise  to  the  poor  creature. 
The  proud  stomach  of  Colonel  Conway  couldn't  bear  that,  and 
he  drew  upon  Mr.  Conway  and  wounded  him  in  the  face  before 
he  could  put  himself  in  preparation.  The  poor  girl  who  had 
been  following  the  colonel,  everywhere,  in  boy's  clothes,  ran  be- 
tween them,  and  got  her  death,  there's  no  telling  by  whose 
hands.  And  so  the  case  stands,  at  present.  Mr.  Conway,  your 
patient,  if  course  wouldn't  speak  against  his  brother ;  and  I 
s'pose,  the  marriage  will  go  on  between  him  and  Miss  Flora, 

unless she  may  have  changed  her  mind  since  you've  come 

to  the  barony." 

"Ah!  ha!"  said  the  surgeon.  "  You've  enlightened  me  very 
much,  Mr.  Watson  Gray.     I'm  greatly  your  debtor.     You  are  a 
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man  of  sense.  I  thank  you,  sir — I  thank  you  very  much 
Suppose  we  return  to  the  mansion.  I  am  anxious  to  cliange 
these  garments." 

"  Change  them,  sir  !     What,  your  dress  ?" 

The  blunt  mind  of  Gray  couldn't  perceive  the  asgocifttion  of 
ideas  taking  place  in  the  brain  of  his  companion. 

Yes,  I  -wish  to  put  on  a  dove-colored  suit.  The  dress  which 
I  now  wear,  does  not  suit  the  day,  the  circumstances,  nor  my 
present  feelings." 

"  What,  sir  1"  demanded  Gray  in  feigned  astonishment.  "  Have 
you  got  a  change  for  every  day  in  the  week  ?  I  have  but  one 
change  in  all." 

The  surgeon  turned  upon  the  speaker  with  a  look  which 
plainly  said :  — 

"  Impertinent  fellow,  to  venture  upon  such  an  oflFensive  com- 
parison." 

He  contented  himself,  however,  with  remarking :  — 

"  The  wants  of  men,  my  good  friend,  diflFer  according  to  their 
moral  natures,  the  moods,  and  changes  of  mind  by  which  they 
are  governed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  two  suits  will  be  ample 
enough  for  your  purposes ;  but  for  me,  I  have  always  striven  to 
make  my  costume  correspond  with  the  particular  feeling  which 
affects  me.  My  feelings  are  classed  under  different  heads  and 
orders,  which  have  their  subdivisions  in  turn,  according  to  the 
degree,  quality  and  strength  of  my  several  sensibilities.  Of  the 
first  orders,  there  are  two — pleasure  and  pain;  under  these 
heads  come  cheerfulness  and  sadness ;  these  in  turn  have  their 
degrees  and  qualities — under  the  first  is  hope,  under  the  second, 
fear — then  there  are  doubts  and  desires  which  follow  these; 
and  after  all,  I  have  omitted  many  still  nicer  divisions  which  I 
doubt  if  you  could  well  appreciate.  I  have  not  spoken  of  love 
and  hate — nor  indeed,  of  any  of  the  more  positive  and  em- 
phatic passions  — but,  for  all  of  which  I  have  been  long  provided 
with  a  suitable  color  and  costume." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you've  got  a  change  suitable 
for  every  one  of  these  1"  said  the  woodman  with  some  astonish- 
ment. 

"  You  inquire,  Mr.  Gray,  with  the  tone  of  one  who  will  not 
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be  likely  to  believe  any  assuranee.  Oblige  me  by  witnessing 
for  yourself.  I  had  arranged  to  examine  my  wardrobe  this 
very  noon,  as  a  sort  of  mental  occupation,  with  which  I  relieve 
the  tedium  of  repose,  and  bad  weather,  and  unpleasant  anticipa- 
tions. Do  me  the  favor  to  assist  me  in  this  examination.  We 
may  probably  gather  from  it  some  usefiil  lessons,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  explain,  what  is  at  present  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, the  singular  propriety  of  my  principles.  You  shall  be 
able,  when  you  have  heard  my  explanation,  to  know,  from  the 
dress  I  wear,  what  particular  condition  I  am  in  that  day.  A 
man's  costume,  if  properly  classed,  is  a  sort  of  pulse  for  his  tem- 
per. This  morning,  when  I  rose,  under  the  influence  of  one  set 
of  moods,  I  put  on  a  meditation  costume.  I  am  in  a  brown 
dress  you  see.  That  shows  that,  when  I  put  it  on,  I  was  in 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  '  brown  study.'  Circumstances,  the 
ground  of  which  you  can  not,  perhaps,  conjecture,  prompt  me 
to  go  back  and  change  it  for  one  of  a  dove  color.  You  may 
perhaps  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  hereafter. 

"  I  reckon  it's  something  about  love,  that  dove  color,"  said 
Gray  bluntly.     "  Dove  and  love  always  go  together." 

"  Ah,  you  are  quick.  You  are  naturally  an  intelligent  person, 
I  suspect.  You  will  comprehend  sooner  than  I  expected.  But 
come  and  see — come  and  see." 

"  This  fool  will  do  us  excellent  service,"  said  the  outlaw,  when, 
at  his  return,  Watson  Gray  recounted  the  events  of  the  interview. 

"  He  will  go  to  Flora  Middleton  in  his  dove-colored  small- 
clothes, and  find  some  way  of  letting  her  know  what  a  scamp 
Clarence  Conway  is,  and  what  a  martyr  I  have  been  to  the 
cause  of  innocence  betrayed.  You  did  not  let  him  guess  that  I 
had  a  hankering  after  Flora  myself?" 

"  Surely  not :  I  just  let  him  know  enough  of  the  truth  to  lie 
about.  A  fool  can  do  an  immense  deal  of  mischief  with  the  tail- 
end  of  a  truth." 

"  Which  is  always  slippery,"  said  the  outlaw.  "  Well  mis- 
chief can  do  us  no  harm.  In  this  case,  it  is  our  good — it  works 
for  us.  Let  him  kill  Clarence  Conway  off  in  her  esteem,  find 
lie,  certainly,  is  not  the  thing  to  be  afraid  of.  But  did  you 
really  count  his  breeches  V 
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"  No,  God  help  me  !  I  shook  mjself  free  from  him  as  soon 
as  I  could.  I'd  as  soon  pry  among  the  petticoats  of  my  grand- 
mothers. But  he  had  an  enormous  quantity.  I  reckon  he's  used 
up  all  his  pay,  ever  since  he  began,  in  this  sort  of  childishness." 
The  conjectures  of  the  outlaw,  as  respects  the  course  of  the 
exquisite,  were  soon  realised.  But  a  few  days  had  elapsed 
when  he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  pursue  Flora  as 
he  saw  her  taking  her  way  through  the  grounds  in  the  direction 
of  the  river.  His  toilet,  however,  was  not  completed  when  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  person  through  the  window ;  and  the 
task  of  completing  it — always  one  of  considerable  pains  and 
duration — enabled  her  to  get  considerably  the  start  of  him. 
She  had  passed  the  sentinels,  who  were  sauntering  at  their  sta- 
tions, and  had  reached  the  lonely  vault  where  her  ancestors 
reposed.  The  solemn  shadows  of  the  wood  by  which  it  was 
encircled  pleased  her  fancy ;  and  the  united  murmurs  of  the 
pine-tops  and  the  waters  of  the  Congaree,  as  they  hurried  on  at 
a  little  distance  below,  beguiled  her  thoughts  into  the  sweet 
abodes  of  youthful  meditation. 

■Flora  Middleton  was,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  a 
maiden  of  deeper  character  and  firmer  qualities  than  usually 
distinguish  her  age ;  perhaps,  indeed,  these  characteristics  are 
not  often  possessed  in  equal  degree  among  her  sex.  Firmness 
of  character  usually  implies  a  large  share  of  cheerfulness  and 
elasticity ;  and  these  also  were  attributes  of  her  mind.  Her 
life,  so  far,  had  been  free  from  much  trial.  She  had  seldom 
been  doomed  to  suffering.  Now,  for  almost  the  first  time,  the 
shadows  of  the  heart  gathered  around  her,  making  her  feet  to 
falter,  and  bringing  the  tears  into  her  eyes.  The  supposed 
infidelity  of  Clarence  Conway  had  touched  her  deeply — more 
deeply  than  even  she  had  at  first  apprehended.  When  she 
first  heard  the  acciTsation  against  him,  and  saw  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  poor  girl  whom  she  believed  to  be  destroyed  by 
his  profligacy,  she  said,  in  the  fervor  of  virtuous  indignation 
which  prevailed  in  her  mind  :  — 

"  I  will  shake  him  off  for  ever,  and  forget  that  I  ever  knew 
him !" 

But  the  resolution  was  more  easily  taken  than  kept.     Each 
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Bubsequeut  hour  had  increased  the  difficulties  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion; and,  in. the  seeming  death  of  her  hopes  alone,  she  discov- 
ered how  entirely  her  heart  had  found  its  life  in  their  preserva- 
tion. When  she  believed  the  object  of  her  attachment  to  be 
worthless — then,  and  not  till  then,  did  she  feel  how  miserable 
its  loss  would  make  her  heart.  Perhaps,  but  for  the  very  firm- 
ness of  character  of  which  we  have  spoken,  she  would  neither 
have  made  nor  maintained  such  a  resolution.  How  many  are 
the  dependent  hearts  among  her  sex,  who  doubt,  mistrust,  fear, 
falter — and  yet,  accept!  —  who  dare  not  reject  the  unworthy, 
becaase  they  can  not  forbear  to  love. 

Flora  Middleton  felt  the  pain  of  the  sacrifice  the  more  deeply 
in  consequence  of  the  sonviction,  wt.ijh  her  principles  forced 
upon  her,  that  it  must  yet  be  made.  Could  she  have  faltered 
with  her  pride  and  her  T)rinciples,  she  would  net  have  foun^  the 
pain  so  keen.     But  eiifc  yr.a,s  resolute. 

"No!  no!"  she  murmured  to  herself,  as  all  the  arguments 
of  love  were  arrayed  before  her  by  the  affection? — "  No  !  no  ! 
though  it  kill  me  to  say  the  words,  yet  I  will  say  them. 
Clarence  Conway,  we  are  sundered — separated  for  ever!  I 
might  have  borne  much,  and  witnesoed  much,  and  feared  much, 
but  irot  this.  This  crime  is  too  much  for  the  most  devoted  love 
to  bear." 

She  was  suddenly  startled  from  her  meditations  by  a  slight 
whistle  at  a  little  distance.     This  was  followed  by  a  voice. 

"  Hist !"  was  the  gentle  summons  that  demanded  her  atten- 
tion from  the  thicket  on  the  river-banks,  as  she  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  grounds.  Her  first  feminine  instinct  prompted 
her  to  fly ;  but  the  masculine  resolution  of  her  mind  emboldened 
her,  and  she  advanced  toward  the  spot  whence  the  summons 
proceeded.  As  she  approached,  a  head,  and  then  the  shoulders 
of  a  man,  were  elevated  to  the  surface,  as  if  from  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  and  a  closer  approximation  proved  the  stranger  to  be  an 
old  acquaintance. 

"John  Bannister!"  exclaimed  the  maiden. 
"  Yes,  Miss  Flora,  the  very  man — what's  left  of  him." 
" '  What's  left  of  him,'  John  Bannister  ?     Why,  what's  the 
matter  1  are  you  hurt  ?" 

16* 
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"No,  no,  Miss  Flora — I  say  'what's  left  of  me,' only  be 
cause,  you  see,  I  don't  feel  as  ef  I  am  altogether  a  parfect  c  an 
when  I  have  to  dodge  and  shirk  about,  not  able  to  find  mj 
friends,  and  always  in  a  sort  of  scatteration  of  limbs,  for  fea: 
that  my  enemies  will  find  me.  I  am  pretty  well  to  do  in  healtl 
at  this  present,  thanks  be  to  God  for  all  his  marcies ;  though, 
when  you  saw  me  last,  I  reckon  you  thought  I  was  in  a  bad 
fix.  But  I  give  'em  the  slip  handsomely,  and  used  their  own 
legs  in  coming  off." 

"  How  was  it.  Bannister  ]  .  .  .  But  come  up.  You  must  be 
standing  rather  uncomfortably  there." 

"  Pretty  well-off,  thank  ye.  There's  a  dug-out  under  me. 
and  as  I've  only  a  word  cr  tivo  to  say,  I  needn't  git  up  any 
higher  to  say  it." 

"  Well,  as  you  please ;  but  how  did  you  make  your  escape 
frcm  the  British,  John  ?" 

"  Ah,  that's  a  long  story.  Miss  Flora,  and  there's  no  needces- 
sity  for  telling  it,  any  how.  Some  other  time,  when  the  war's 
over,  and  every  mar.  san  be  brave  a  bit,  without  danger,  I'll  let 
you  know  the  sarcumstancsc.  But  jest  now,  what  I  come  for 
is  Co  give  you  warning.  Ycu've  got  a  sly  rascal  as  ever  lived  in 
your  house,  at  this  present,  that  never  yet  was  in  any  one  pla«e 

80  long  without  ic-z'g  mischief — one  Watson  Gray " 

"Why,  he's  attending  on  Mr.  Conway." 
"  It's  a  pair  on  'em,  I  tell  you.  That  Watson  Gray's  aftei 
mischief,  and  it's  a  mischief  that  has  you  in  it.  But  don't  be 
scared.  I  want  to  let  you  know  that  there's  one  friend  always 
at  your  sarvice,  and  nigh  enough  to  have  a  hand  in  any  business 
that  consams  his  friends.  If  anything  happens,  do  you  see,  jest 
you  hang  a  slip  of  white  stuff — any  old  rag  of  a  dress  or  hand- 
kerchief— on  this  bluff  here,  jest  where  you  see  me  standing, 
and  I'll  see  it  before  you've  gone  fur,  or  I'm  no  scout  fit  for  the 
Oongaree.  Ef  there's  danger  to  you,  there's  help  too  ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  help  of  a  good  rifle  and  a  strong  arm  can  go — and 
I  may  say.  Miss  Flora,  without  familiarity,  a  good  friend — 
dang  my  buttons  ef  you  sha'n't  have  it." 

"  But,  John,  from  what  quarter  is  this  danger  to  eome  ?  What 
>8  it  ?  how  will  it  come  V 
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"  Ah,  that's  the  danger.  You  might  as  well  at  in  what  shape 
Satan  will  come  next.  But  the  d — 'b  in  your  house,  that's 
enough.  Be  careful,  when  he  flies,  he  don't  carry  off  much  more 
than  he  brought  in.  Maybe  you'll  see  a  man,  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day,  coming  to  Watson  Gray's.  He's  about  my  heft,  but  jest 
with  one  half  the  number  of  arms.  He's  a  stout  chap,  poor  fel- 
low, to  be  cut  short  in  that  way.  Now,  you  can  trust  him.  Ef 
he  says  to  you  •  Come,'  do  you  come.  Ef  he  says  '  Stay,'  then 
do  you  stay ;  for  he's  honest,  and  though  he  seems  to  be  work- 
ing for  Watson  Gray,  he's  working  handsomely  ae-Ln  him.  You 
can  trust  him.  He's  our  man.  I  convartei  him  to  a  good 
onderstniiding  of  the  truth  of  liberty  ;  but  I  had  to  make  every 
turn  of  it  clear  to  him  before  he'd  believe.  We  had  two  good 
argyments  to  ^ry  the  case ;  but  I  throw'd  him  the  last  time,' and 
he's  been  sensible  to  the  truth  ever  sence.  'Twas  him  that 
helped  me  out  of  the  British  clutches  t'other  day.  But  we 
won't  talk  of  that.  Only  you  jest  believe  him,  and  hang  out 
the  white  flag,  here  under  the  bluflf,  ef  ever  you  need  a  friend's 
sarvice." 

"  You  confound  and  confuse  me  only,  John  Bannister,  by  what 
you  have  said.  I  believe  that  you  mean  me  well,  and  that  you 
think  there  is  some  danger ;  and  I  am  willing  to  trust  you.  But 
I  don't  like  this  half-confidence.  Speak  out  plainly.  What  am 
I  to  fear  ?  I  am  a  woman,  it's  true,  but  I  am  not  a  coward.  I 
think  I  can  hear  the  very  worst,  and  think  about  it  with  toler- 
able courage  afterward ;  nay,  assist  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  your 
deliberations." 

"  Lord  love  you.  Miss  Elora,  ef  I  was  to  tell  you  the  little, 
small,  sneaking  signs,  that  makes  a  scout  know  when  he's  on 
trail  of  an  inimy,  you'd  mout-be  only  laugh.  You  wouldn't  be- 
lieve, and  you  couldn't  onderstand.  No,  no !  jest  you  keep 
quiet  and  watch  for  the  smoke.  As  soon  as  you  see  the  smoke, 
you'll  know  there's  a  fire  onder  it ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
jest  when  you  see  anything  onderhand  going  on — scouts  run- 
ning this  way,  and  scouts  running  that,  and  Watson  Gray  at  the 
bottom  of  all  ard  busy — then  you  may  know  brimstone's  going 
to  bum,  aad  maybe  gunpowder.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  that 
same  Watson  Gray.     Suspicion  him  afore  all.     He's  a  cunning 
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sarpent  that  knows  how  to  hide  under  a  green  bush,  and  look 
like  the  yallow  flow'r  that  b'longs  to  it." 

"Tou  said  something  about  Mr.  Conway — Mr.  Edward  Con- 
way, John  ?" 

He's  another  sarpent.     But " 

The  head  of  the  scout  sank  below  the  bank.  He  had  disap- 
peared, as  it  were,  in  the  bottom  of  the  river ;  and  while  Flora 
Middleton  trembled  from  apprehension,  lest  he  had  sunk  into 
the  stream,  she  was  relieved  by  the  accents  of  a  voice  at  some 
little  distance  behind  her,  as  of  one  approacliing  from  the  house 
She  turned  to  encounter  Mr.  Surgeon  EUlhouse,  now,  in  Lia 
dove-colored  small-clothes. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

THE    RETURN    OF   THE   BLACK    RIDERS. 

The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  business  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  has  probably  conjectured  the  sort  of  answer  which  he 
received  from  the  heiress  of  Middleton  Barony.  His  dove- 
colored  garments,  and  rose-color  address,  availed  him  little; 
though,  it  may  be  added,  such  was  the  fortunate  self-complai- 
sance of  the  suitor,  that,  when  he  retired  from  the  field,  he  was 
still  in  considerable  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  answer  which  he 
had  received.  It  was  still  a  question  in  his  mind  whether  he 
had  been  refused  or  not. 

According  to  his  usual  modes  of  thinking,  his  doubts  were 
reasonable  enough.  He  had  taken  more  than  ordinary  pains  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  form  of  application  which  he  intended  to 
use.  His  fine  sayings  had  been  conned  with  great  circumspec- 
tion, and  got  by  rote  with  the  persevering  diligence  of  a  school- 
boy or  a  parrot.  He  had  prepared  himself  to  say  a  hundred 
handsome  phrases.  The  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  various 
odors  of  the  flowers,  had  been  made  to  mingle  in  a  delicate 
adaptation  to  his  particular  parts  of  speech,  in  all  the  best  gracei 
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of  that  Euphuism  of  which,  among  his  own  clique,  he  had  been 
usually  recognised  as  the  perfect  master.  He  knew  that  Lady 
Belle  would  have  turned  up  her  eyes  to  h3aven,  in  new-bom 
ecstasies,  had  he  but  spoken  his  pretty  speeches  to  her;  and 
those  of  Lady  Grace  would  have  been  filled  with  tears  of  a  simi- 
lar delight.  How  could  he  bring  himself  to  believe  that  they 
had  been  thrown  away  on  the  unpractised  auditories  of  the  maid 
of  Congaree  1 

The  more  he  asked  himsel;  this  question,  the  more  difficult 
became  his  belief,  and  by  the  time  that  he  reached  his  chamber, 
he  was  convinced  that,  at  the  most,  he  had  only  suffered  an 
evasion — such  an  evasion  as  dandies  are  apt  to  practise  upon 
their  tailors,  when  they  .^void,  withimt  refusing,  payment — such 
an  evasion  as  a  cunning  damsel  might  practise  upon  her  lover, 
lest  a  too  sudden  concession  might  cheapen  the  value  of  her 
charms.  So  consoling;  was  this  new  conviction,  that  he  deter- 
mined, in  discardino-  his  dove-colored  small-clothes,  not  to  put  on 
his  "Nightshade/," — so  he  called  his  "Despondency"  or  "Dis- 
appointment-dress ;"  but  to  select  a  dark  orange-tuited  gannent 
— his  "  Pleasant-sadness" — as  more  certainly  expressive  of  min- 
gled hope  and  doubt,  than  any  other  color.  The  serious  exami- 
nation which  took  place  in  his  mind,  and  of  his  wardrobe,  before 
liis  choice  was  determined,  served,  beneficially,  to  sustain  his 
sensibilities  under  the  shock  which  they  had  necessarily  suffered. 
That  evening  he  was  pleasingly  pensive,  and  his  eloquence  was 
agreeably  enlivened  by  an  occasional  and  long-drawn  sigh. 

Flora  Middleton  did  not  suffer  this  "Mosca"  to  afflict  her 
thoughts.  Naturally  of  a  serious  and  earnest  character,  she  had 
other  soui-ccs  of  disquietude  which  effectually  banished  so  light 
an  object  from  her  contemplation ;  and  nothmg  could  so  com- 
pletely have  mystified  the  surgeon,  as  the  calm,  unmoved,  and 
utterly  unaffected  manner  with  which  she  made  the  usual  inqui- 
ries at  the  evening  table. 

"Does  your  coffee  suit  you,  Mr.  Hillhouse?  Is  it  sweet 
enough  ?" 

"  "Would  all  things  were  equally  so,  Miss  Middleton.  We 
might  dispense  with  the  sweet  in  the  coffee,  could  we  escape 
from  the  bitter  of  life." 
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"  I  should  think,  sir,  that  you  had  not  been  compelled  to  drink 
much  of  it ;  or  you  have  swallowed  the  draught  with  wonderful 
resignation." 

"  Alas  ! — have  I  not !"  and  he  shook  his  smooth,  sleek  locks 
mournfully,  from  side  to  side,  as  if  nobody  had  ever  known  such 
a  long  continued  case  of  heart  ache  as  his  own.  But  Flora  did 
not  laugh.  She  was  in  no  mood  for  it ;  and  though  the  frequent 
niaiseries  of  the  surgeon  might  have  provoked  her  unbounded 
merriment  at  another  time,  her  heart  was  too  full  of  her  own 
doubts  and  difficulties  not  to  deprive  her,  most  effectually,  of 
any  such  disposition  now. 

The  next  day  she  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  sudden  arri- 
val of  a  man  at  the  barony,  whom  sLo  instantly  recognised  as 
the  person  meant  by  John  Bannister  when  he  spoke  to  her  the 
day  before.  His  frame  was  large  and  muscular,  like  that  of 
Bannister,  but  he  was  deficient  in  one  of  his  arms.  She  fancied, 
too,  that  he  watched  her  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  as  he 
passed  her  on  the  staircase,  making  his  way  to  the  apartment  of 
the  invalid,  and  his  attendant.  Gray.  It  was  evident  that  Ban- 
nister had  some  intimate  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on 
among  her  inmates,  and  this  was  another  reason  why  her  own 
anxieties  should  increase,  as  she  remembered  the  warnings  to 
watchfulness  which  the  worthy  scout  had  given  her'.  She  was 
well  disposed  to  confide  in  him.  Strange  to  say,  though  she 
knew  him  chiefly  as  the  friend  of  Clarence  Conway,  and  had 
every  present  reason  to  believe  in  the  faithlessness  and  unwor- 
thiness  of  the  latter,  her  confidence  in,  and  esteem  for,  John 
Bannister,  remained  entirely  unimpaired.  The  wonder  was  that 
Conway  should  have  so  entirely  secured  the  affections  of  such  a 
creature.  This  wonder  struck  Flora  Middleton,  but  she  had 
heard  of  such  instances,  and  it  does  not  seem  unnatural  that 
there  should'  be  still  some  one,  or  more,  who,  in  the  general 
belief  in  our  unworthmess,  should  still  doubt  and  linger  on,  anJ 
love  to  the  very  last.  "We  are  all  unwilling  to  be  disappointed 
in  our  friends,  not'  because  they  are  so,  but  because  it  is  our 
judgment  which  has  made  them  so.  Bewildered,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart,  that  seamed  ominous  of  approaching  evil,  Flora 
retu-ed  to  her  chamber  with  an  aching  head,  while  our  old  ac- 
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quaintance,  Isaac  Muggs,  the  landlord,  was  kept  in  busy  consul- 
tation with  the  outlaw  and  his  confidant. 

"We  pass  over  all  such  portions  of  the  conference  as  do  not 
promise  to  assist  us  in  our  narrative ;  and  the  reader  may  fancy 
for  himself  the  long  ejaculations,  which  the  landlord  uttered,  at 
finding  his  old  associate  and  captain  reduced  to  his  present  con- 
dition;—ejaculations,  which  were  increased  in  length  and  lugu- 
briousness,  in  due  proportion  with  the  treachery  which  Muggs 
meditated,  and  of  which  he  had  already  been  guilty. 

"  Enough,  enough  of  your  sorrow,  good  Isaac,"  said  the  out- 
law with  some  impatience  :  "  these  regrets  and  sorrows  will  do 
for  a  time  when  we  have  more  leisure,  and  as  little  need  of  them. 
Give  me  good  news  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Your  good 
wishes  I  can  readily  understand  without  your  speaking  them." 

Muggs  professed  his  readiness  to  answer,  and  Watson  Gray 
conducted  the  inquiry  ;  Morton,  assisting  only  at  moments,  when 
moved  by  a  particular  anxiety  upon  some  particular  point. 

"  Did  you  meet  Brydone  before  you  separated  from  Rawdon's 
army?" 

"  Tes  :  he  joined  tis  at  Ninety-Six." 

"  He  told  you  the  plan." 

"Tes." 

"  You  are  willing  ?     You've  got  the  boats  1" 

"  I  can  get  them." 

"When — in  what  time?" 

"  Well,  in  four  days,  I  reckon,  if  need  be." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  I  reckon,  I  may  say  so.     I'm  pretty  sartin." 

Here  Morton  turned  upon  the  couch,  and  half  raised  himself 
from  it. 

"  Look  you,  Muggs,  you  speak  with  only  half  a  heart.  You 
seem  scared  at  something.  What's  the  matter  with  yon,  man  1 
are  you  not  willing  ?" 

"  Yes,  cap'in,  I'm  willing  enough.  Why  sliouldu't  I  be  wil- 
ling ?     I'll  do  all  that  you  ax  me." 

"  That  is  you'll  get  the  boats  in  readiness,  here,  at  the  land- 
ing, within  four  days  ;  but,  are  you  willing  to  fly  yourself?  You 
are  not  fool  enough  to  fancy  that  the  rebels  will  let  you  remain 
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lere  when  the  army's  gone,  to  enjoy  what  you've  despoiled 
hem  of." 

"  No  great  deal,  cap'in,  I  reckon." 

"  Ay,  hut  there  is  Muggs  !  You  cannot  deceive  me,  though 
rou  may  the  rest.  I  know  your  gains,  and  a  word  of  mine 
vould  send  them  flying  much  more  rapidly  than  they  were  ever 
srought  together.  Do  not  provoke  me,  man,  to  speak  that 
yord." 

"  Well,  cap'in,  I  dont  want  to  provoke  you.  Don't  I  tell  you 
;hat  I'll  do  all  you  wish." 

"  Ay,  hut  you  seem  d d  lukewarm  about  it,  Muggs ;  and 

jTOu  have  not  said  whether  you  are  willing  to  join  our  fortunes 
)r  not.  Now,  you  join  us,  heart  and  soul,  body  and  substance, 
3ne  and  all,  or  we  cut  loose  from  you  at  once.  You  are  in  our 
power,  Muggs,  and  we  can  destroy  you  at  a  moment's  warning. 
But  it's  neither  our  policy  nor  wish  to  do  so.  You  can  help  us 
materially,  and  we  are  willing  to  help  you  in  return.  Bounty 
lands  await  you  in  the  West  Indies.  You  will  live  with  old 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  with  your  guineas " 

"  Mighty  few  of  them,  I  reckon,  cap'in,"  said  Muggs. 

"  Few  or  many,  you  can  only  save  them  by  flight.  Are  you 
ready  1  Beware  how  you  answer  !  Beware  !  You  must  go 
with  us  entirely,  or  not  at  all." 

An  acute  observer  might  have  seen,  while  the  outlaw  was 
speaking,  an  expression  of  sullenness,  if  not  resistance,  in  the 
face  of  the  landlord,  which  did  not  argue  the  utmost  deference  for 
the  speaker,  and  seemed  to  threaten  an  outbreak  of  defiance.  But 
if  Muggs  felt  any  such  mood,  he  adopted  the  wiser  policy  of 
suppressing  it  for  the  present. 

"  'Swounds,  cap'in,"  he  exclaimed,  with  more  earnestness  than 
he  had  before  shown  in  the  interview — "  You  talk  as  if  you  was 
jub'ous  of  me, — as  if  I  worn't  your  best  friend  from  the  begin- 
ning. I'm  willing  to  go  with  you,  I'm  sure,  wherever  you  think 
it  safest ;  but  you're  mistaken  if  you  think  I've  got  so  much  to 
lose,  and  so  much  to  carry  away.  Mighty  little  it  would  be,  if 
the  rebels  did  find  every  guinea  and  shilling  in  my  keeping." 

"  Pshaw,  Muggs,  you  cannot  blind  me  with  that  nonsense 
Ii«i  your  guineas  few  or  many,  it  is  enough  that  you  know  where 
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to  carry  them,  and  how  to  keep  them  in  safety.  And  now,  what 
of  Rawdon  1     Where  did  you  leave  him  t" 

"  At  Ninety-Six." 

"  He  had  beaten  Greene  ?" 

"  Run  him  off  from  the  siege  only." 

"  Well :  what  next.  ,  Does  Rawdon  leave  a  garrison  at  Nine- 
ty-Six V 

"  I  reckon  not.  There  was  some  talk  that  he  means  to  sarve 
it  as  he  sarved  Camden.  Burn  the  town  and  tear  up  the  stock- 
ade." 

"  As  I  thought.  That's,  certainly,  his  proper  policy.  Well ! 
was  the  troop  still  with  Rawdon  t" 

"  No  :  they  were  gone  after  Conway,  somewhere  above  upon 
the  Ennoree." 

"May  they  find  him,  and  batter. -out  each  other's  brains  at  the 
meeting,"  was  the  pious  and  fraternal  wish  of  the  outlaw. 

"  And  now,  Muggs,"  he  continued,  "  the  sooner  you  take 
your  departure  the  better.  Get  your  boats  ready,  yourself  and 
guineas,  and  be  at  the  landing  here,  at  midnight,  four  days 
hence." 

''So  soon!"  said  Gray.  "Do  you  think,  captain,  you'U  be 
able  by  that  tiihe  ?" 

"  Ay !  able  for  anything.  I  must  be  able.  This  flight  of 
Rawdon  will  render  mine  necessary,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible." 

"  But  he  has  not  fled  yet  ?" 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  A  retreat  in  his  condition,  is  only  another  word 
for  a  flight.  But  if  he  does  not  yet  fly,  he  will  have  to  do  so, 
before  very  long.  He  is  preparing  for  it  now,  and  I  have  for 
some  time  past  been  aware  of  the  approaching  necessity.  He 
must  not  descend  the  country  before  I  do,  that  is  certain  ;  and 
if  I  can  descend  the  Santee  in  boats,  I  can  endure  a  wagon  the 
rest  of  the  way,  to  the  head  of  Cooper  river.  The  rest  is  easy. 
The  important  object  is  to  secure  faithful  boatmen ;  and  with 
you,  Muggs,  and  a  few  others,  upon  whom  I  can  rely,  I  have 
no  doubts,  and  no  apprehensions." 

The  landlord  was  dismissed  upon  his  secret  mission.  Watson 
Gray  conducted  him  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  lay  the 
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identical  boat  in  which  our  friend  John  Bannister  had  approached 
the  shore  in  seeking  the  interview  with  Flora  Middleton.  It 
was  huddled  up  in  the  green  sedge  and  bushes  at  the  edge  of 
the  river  swamp,  and  thus  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  pas- 
sing spectator.  Before  parting,  Gray  gave  his  final  instructions 
to  the  landlord,  in  which  he  contemplated  every  matter  essen- 
tial to  the  journey,  and,  perhaps,  conducted  the  affair  with  less 
offence  to  the  feehngs  of  the  latter  than  had  been  the  case  on 
the  part  of  the  outlaw.  Scarcely  had  Watson  Gray  gone  from 
sight,  before  Bannister  emerged  from  the  swamp  thicket  and 
joined  the  other. 

"  He's  a  cute  chap,  that  same  Watson  Gray,  as  ever  beat 
about  a  thicket  without  getting  into  the  paws  of  a  black  bear  at 
rutting  season.  I'm  a  thinking  ef  the  man  was  decent  honest,  I'd 
sooner  have  him  in  a  troop  of  mine,  than  any  man  I  knows  on. 
He's  a  raal  keener  for  a  sarch.  I'd  reckon  now,  Isaac  Muggs, 
from  the  way  he  slobber'd  you  over  in  talking,  that  he  was  a 
meaning  to  swallow  you  when  all  was  done.  It's  the  way  with 
the  big  snakes,  when  the  mouthful  is  a  leetle  big  at  the  begui- 
ling." 

"I  repkon  that's  his  meaning.  Supple  Jack, — I'm  jub'ous 
that's  what  both  he  and  the  cap'in  are  a  conjuring." 

"  And  I  am  thinking,  Muggs,  that  he  was  a  trying  to  ease  off 
something  that  he  said  to  you  before,  which  went  agin  the  grain, 
and  made  the  teeth  grit." 

"  'Twan't  him  that  said  it — 'twas  the  cap'in." 

"A  pair  on  'em — both  sarpents, — mou't-be,  different  kinds 
of  sarpent ;  but  the  bite  of  a  rattle  or  a  viper,  is,  after  all,  the 
bite  of  a  sarpent ;  and  it  don't  matter  much  which  a  man  dies 
of,  when  both  can  kill.  But  what  made  the  captain  graze  agin 
your  feelings  ]" 

"  Why,  he's  a  trying  to  make  a  scare  of  me  about  staying 
here,  when  he's  gone.  He  says  there's  no  safety  for  me  among 
the  rebels." 

"  I  reckon,  Isaac  Muggs,  there's  an  easy  answer  for  all  that. 
You've  jest  got  to  p'int  to  me,  and  say,  '  That  'ere  man  convart- 
ed  me  by  strong  argyment,'  and  I  reckon  nobody'U  be  so  bold 
(tB  to  touch  you  after  that." 
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"  He  threatened  me  too  ; — and  I  to  be  the  first  to  advise  him 
to.make  long  tracks  from  the  troop  !" 

"  I'm  mighty  sorry  you  ever  gin  him  such  advice,  Isaac," 
said  Bannister,  rebukingly. 

"  Yes  :  but  though  he  made  b'lieve  that  he  was  angiy,  and  all 
that,  now,  to-night,  he  tells  me  how  he's  been  getting  ready  a 
long  time  for  a  start." 

"  I  Wlieve  him  !  Indeed,  I  knows  as  much  !  Well,  I'm  wil- 
ling that  he  should  get  away,  Isaac  Muggs,  without  any  hurt  to 
hair  or  hide.  For,  though  he  desarves  hanging  and  quartering 
as  much  as  ever  man  desarved  it,  yet  he's  come  of  the  same 
blood,  half  way,  with  Clarence  Conway ;  and  for  his  sake,  I'm 
willing  to  let  Ned  Conway  get  clear  of  the  hanging.  I  shouldn't 
be  so  mighty  anxious  to  help  him  out  of  the  way  of  a  bullet,  for 
that's  the  business  of  a  soldier,  to  die  by  shot  or  steel,  and  it 
don't  disgrace  him,  though  it's  hurtful  to  his  feelings.  I'd  help 
to  find  the  boat  for  him  myself,  and  send  him  on  his  way,  ef  he 
was  content  to  git  off  with  his  own  hide  in  safety.  But  when 
he's  after  his  villany  to  the  last — when  I  know  that  he  wants 
to  carry  off  another  Oongaree  gal,   and,  this  time,  agin  her 

will " 

"  I'm  a-thinking,  Supple,  that  you're  clean  mistaken  in  that. 
Neither  him  nor  Gray  said  a  word  about  it." 

"  Not  to  you,  Isaac.  They'd  ha'  been  but  small  sodgers  if 
they  had.  No  !  no  !  They  know'd  that  twa'n't  the  way  to  get 
their  business  done,  to  make  it  more  difficult.  They  were  rather 
jub'ous  of  you,  you  say  yourself,  though  all  they  pretended  to 
want  of  you  was,  jest  to  carry  off  the  cap'in.  Would  it  ha' 
made  it  any  easier  to  tell  you  that  they  wanted  you  to  help  to 
carry  off  the  young  woman  from  her  friends  and  family ;  and,  as 
I'm  thinking,  to  stop  also  in  their  way  down  and  clean  the  plan- 
tation of  his  father's  widow  of  all  it's  niggers  1  No !  no  1  Isaac ! 
They  know  how  to  play  the  game  better  than  that.  They  tell 
you  they  play  for  high  and  low,  only ;  but  watch  them  well, 
and  they'll  make  their  Jack  too,  and  try  mighty  hard  to  count 
up  game !  But,  the  game's  in  our  hands  now,  Isaac :  at  least, 
I'm  a-thinking  so.  As  for  you  and  your  guineas — I  don't  ax 
you  how  many  you've  got — but  jest  you  do  as  I  tell  you,  and 
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I'll  answer  for  their  safety.  We'll  get  the  boats  and  the  hands 
between  us,  and  we'll  have  'em  all  ready  when  the  time  comes, 
and  if  the  gal  is  to  be  whipped  off,  it  won't  make  it  less  pleasant 
to  us  to  have  the  handling  of  her.  Do  you  cross  the  river  now, 
and  be  sure  and  put  the  boat  high  up  in  the  creek.  I'll  keep 
on  this  side  a  leetle  longer.  I  have  a  leetle  matter  of  business 
here." 

"  You're  mighty  ventersome,  Supple." 

"  It's  a  sort  o'  natur',  Isaac.  I  always  was  so.  A  leetle 
dance  on  the  very  edge  of  the  dangerous  place,  is  a  sort  of 
strong  drink  to  me,  and  makes  my  blood  warm  and  agreeable. 
I'll  jest  scout  about  the  woodg  here  and  see  who's  waking  and 
who's  sleeping ;  and  who's  a-tween  sleeping  and  waking  like 
myself." 

The  first  attentions  of  Jack  Bannister  were  paid  to  the  sleep- 
ing. He  watched  the  progress  of  his  comrade,  until  his  little 
barge  had  disappeared  from  sight  in  the  distance,  then  made  his 
way  with  the  intensity  of  a  natural  affection,  to  the  lonely  spot 
where  his  hands  had  dug  the  grave  for  Mary  Olarkson,  and 
where  her  body  had  been  laid.  Here  he  paused  a  few  moments 
in  silent  meditation,  then  proceeded  to  the  dense  thicket  to 
which,  on  the  night  when  she  fled  from  the  barony,  he  bore  her 
inanimate  person. 

When  he  reached  the  spot,  he  kindled  his  light,  and  drew 
from  a  hollow  tree  a  hatchet  and  rude  saw  which  had  been 
formed  from  an  old  sabre,  the  teeth  of  which  had  been  made  by 
hacking  it  upon  some  harder  edge  than  its  own.  He  then  pro. 
duced  from  another  place  of  concealment  sundry  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, upon  which  he  had  already  spent  some  labor,  and  to  which 
his  labor  was  again  addressed.  Gradually,  a  long,  slender,  and 
not  ungracefully  wrought  shaft  of  white  wood  appeared  beneath 
his  hands,  into  which  he  morticed  the  arms  of  a  cross,  with  a 
degree  of  neatness,  and  symmetry,  which  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  the  toils  of  a  better  artist,  under  the  more  certain 
guidance  of  the  daylight.  This  little  memento,  he  was  evidently 
preparing,  in  silence  and  seclusion,  and  with  that  solemnity 
which  belongs  to  the  pure  and  earnest  affection,  for  the  lonely 
grave  which  he  had  just  visited.    With  a  fond  toil,  which  with- 
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held  no  care,  and  spared  no  effort,  he  now  proceeded — his  more 
heavy  task  being  finished — to  a  portion  of  his  work  which,  per- 
haps, was  the  most  fatiguing  of  all  the  labors  of  love  which  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself.  This  was  to  cut  into  the  wood  the 
simple  initials  of  the  poor  girl  for  whom  the  memorial  was  in- 
tended; Our  worthy  woodman  was  no  architect,  and  the  rude 
Gothic  letters  which  his  knife  dug  into  the  wood,  may  perhaps 
have  awakened,  subsequently,  the  frequent  smile  of  the  irrev- 
erent traveller.  He  possibly  anticipated  the  critjcisms  of  the 
forward  schoolboy,  as  he  murmured,  while  sweating  over  his 
rude  labors — 

"  It's  a  precious  small  chance  for  I'arning  that  Jack  Bannister 
ever  got  upon  the  Oongaree ;  but  it's  the  best  that  I  can  do  for 
poor  Majy,  and  I'd  ha'  been  willing  to  give  her  the  best  of  me 
from  the  beginning.  But  twa'n't  ordered  so  by  Providence,  and 
there's  no  use  for  further  talk  about  it.  If  I  hadn't  used  a  man's 
we'pon  upon  her,  I'd  be  a-mighty  deal  more  easy  now,  but  God 
knows,  'tw;asn't  meant  for  her — 'twasn't  any  how  from  the  heart 
— and  'twas  nateral  that  a  man  should  strike,  hard  and  quick, 
when  he  finds  another  jumping  out  upon  him  from  the  bush. 
Who'd  ha'  thought  to  find  a  gal  in  man's  clothes,  jest  then  too, 
in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  1  But  the  Lord's  over  all,  and  he 
does  it  for  the  best.  That  sorrow's  done  with,  or  ought  to  be 
done  with ;  and  the  sensible  person  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  look 
out  and  prepare  only  for  them  that's  yet  to  come.  This  board 
IS  a  sort  of  line  between  them  old  times  and  the  coming  ones ; 
and  these  two  letters  shall  say  to  Jack  Bannister,  nothing  more 
than — 'Look  for'a'd,  Jack;  there's  no  use  in  looking  back!' 
Yet  everybody  can  make  'em  out,  though  they  may  read  quite 
another  lesson.  They'll  laugh,  may  be  at  such  printing.  It's 
bad  enough,  sartin ;  but  it's  the  best  I  could  do.  Tl-ere's  a 
mighty  ugly  lean  about  that  'M.,' jest  as  if  it  was  a  tumbling 
for'a'd  upon  the  'C— yet  I  thought  I  had  got  the  two  running 
pretty  even  together.  "Well,  there's  no  helping  it  now.  It 
must  stand  till  the  time  comes  when  I  can  pay  the  stonecutter 
to  do  a  good  one." 

From  his  horn,  he  filled  with  powder  the  lines  which  he  had 
cut  in  the  wood,  and  then  ignited  it,     The  blackened  traces 
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made  the  simple  inscription  sufEciently  distinct,  and  the  gooi 
fellow,  shouldering  his  i-ude  monument,  bore  it  to  the  grave,  a/nd 
drove  it  down  at  the  head  of  the  inmate. 

He  had  not  well  finished  this  work,  before  he  fancied  that  he 
heard  foreign  sounds  mingling  suddenly  with  the  muimurs  of 
the  Congaree,  as  it  plied  its  incessant  way  below.  He  listened, 
and  the  murmurs  deepened.  He  went  forward,  cautiously, 
through  the  wood,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  discerned  the 
advance  of  0,  body  of  men,  all  well  mounted,  whom,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  he  discerned  to  be  the  Black  Eiders. 

John  Bannister  was  not  a  man  to  be  alarmed  easily ;  but  he 
retreated,  and  stole  into  the  cover  of  a  bay,  the  thicket  of  which 
he  knew  was  not  penetrable  by  cavalry.  Here  he  crouched  in 
silence,  and  the  formidable  band  of  outlaws  slowly  wound  along 
in  silence,  through  the  forest,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
thicket  in  which  he  lay  concealed. 

A  new  care  filled  his  bosom,  as  he  beheld  their  progress  in 
the  direction  of  the  barony.  He  had  no  means  of  contending 
with  such  a  force,  and  where  was  Clarence  Conway  1  Feeling 
for  his  commander,  and  sympathizing  with  his  affections,  the 
first  thought  of  Bannister  had  reference  to  the  new  dangers 
which  beset  the  path  'of  Flora  Middleton.  He  was  surprised, 
however,  to  perceive  that  the  banditti  came  to  a  halt  but  a  little 
distance  from  him.  They  alighted,  the  words  of  command  were 
passed  along  in  whispers,  and  in  ten  minutes  they  prepared  to 
bivoaac. 
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"  Well,  it's  mighty  strange,  I'm  thinking,  that  they  don't  go 
for'a'd.  They're  as  cautious  and  scary,  now,  as  ef  the  whole  of 
Sntiiter's  rigiinent  was  at  the  Park.  They're  after  some  new 
miBuhief  that's  more  in  want  of  a  night  covering  than  any 
they've  ever  done  hefore.  Well,  we'll  see!  There's  Watson 
Gray  with  his  coi-poral's  guard  at  the  house ;  and  here's  the 
Blacfc.  Riders  here ;  and  if  the  two  git  together,  it's  precious 
little  that  John  Bannister  can  do,  with  the  help  of  Isaac  Muggs, 
and  he  with  one  hand  only.  Ef  I  could  work  poor  Jake  Clark- 
iion  out  of  theu-  fingers,  he'd  make  a  third,  and  no  small  help 
he'd  give  us  in  a  straight  for'a'd,  up  and  down  fight.  But,  I'm 
juh'ous  he  stands  a  bad  chance  in  the  grip  of  Watson  Gray. 
Ef  I  could  git  round  now  to  the  barony,  and  show  reason  to 
Miss  Flora  to  slip  off  to  the  river,  I  wouldn't  wait  for  Ned  Con- 
way to  stir ;  but  I'd  hide  her  away  in  the  Congaree,  where  the 
swamp-fox  himself  couldn't  find  her.  But  then  there's  no  hope 
of  that.  There's  a  strange  way  of  thinking  among  young 
women  that's  never  had  the  blessing  of  a  husband,  as  ef  it 
wouldn't  be  so  decent  and  ailicate  to  trust  a  single  man  under 
such  sarcmnstances ;  which  is  mighty  foolish  !  But  something 
must  be  done,  and  John  Bannister  must  be  in  the  way  of  doing 
it.  Lord  love  us!  —  ef  he  would  only  send  Clarence  now,  with 
jfty  of  his  troop,  among  these  bloody  black  refugees !" 

The  course  of  John  Bannister's  thoughts  may  be  traced  in 
he  above  soliloquy.  The  good  felloiv  felt  the  difficulties  of  his 
own  position ;  though,  it  is  clear,  that  apprehension  for  himself 
was  the  last  subject  in  his  mind ;  the  only  one  which  awakened 
no  anxiety,  and  called  forth  little  consideration.  To  rescue 
Flora  Middleton  was  his  sole  object.  He  knew  the  desires  of 
Edward  Conway  for  that  maiden,  and  naturally  concluded  that 
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the  arrival  of  Ms  troop  would  give  him  the  power  to  accomplish 
his  wishes,  even  hy  violence,  if  necessary.  It  was  therefore  a 
reasonahlc  occasion  for  surprise  and  conjecture,  when  he  found 
the  outlaws  taking  thei^  halt  and  supper  on  the  skirts  of  the 
barony,  and  in  profound  silence  and  secrecy.  That  they  should 
keep  aloof  from  their  captain,  when  nothing  lay  in  the  way  to 
prevent  or  retard  their  reunion  with  him,  was  naturally  calculated 
to  mystify  the  scout.  He  little  knew  the  character  and  extent 
of  those  malign  influences,  which  prevailed  among  that  wild  and 
savage  body,  unfavorable  to  their  ancient  leader. 

It  was  with  increasing  concern  and  interest  that  Bannister,  in 
following  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  outlaws,  found 
them  about  to  throw  a  line  of  sentinels  between)  the  grounds  of 
the  barony  and  the  river  landing.  This  measure  denoted  certain 
suspicions  which  they  entertained,  as  he  fancied,  of  the  practices 
in  which  he  had  been  recently  engaged ;  and  it  became  neces- 
sary that  he  should  find  means  to  apprise  his  comrade,  Muggs, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Oongaree,  of  the  danger  that  awaited 
any  undue  exposure  of  his  person  in  his  future  crossings  to  and  fro. 

"A  long  swim!"  muttered  the  faithful  scout,  with  a  slight 
shiver,  as  he  surveyed  the  river ;  "  ar.d  rather  a  eol(?  swim,  too, 
at  midnight ;  but  I'll  have  to  do  it.  1?  I  do-r>'^,  -they'll  i^ddle 
poor  Isaac's  belly  with  bullets,  when  he'f  i?iinking  of  nothing 
worse  to  put  in  it  than  his  breakfast.  But  I  must  dodge  about 
the  house  first  and  see  what's  a-going  on  in  that  quarter.  It 
seems  mighty  strange  that  they  shocldn't  have  made  themselveB 
known  to  their  captain.  What's  tj  be  afeard  of?  But  rogueo 
is  always  a  myster'ous  and  jrjb'ous  sort  of  things.  A  rascal 
never  goes  straight  to  his  busnieds.  If  he  has  to  shake  hands 
with  you  he  does  it  with  a  sort  of  twist,  and  a  twirl,  and  some- 
times a  squint,  that  looks  every  which  way  but  the  right  one. 
Now,  it's  reasonable  that  a  good  scout  should  shy  off,  and  dodge, 
and  make  himself  as  squat  and  small,  under  a  bush,  as  he  nater- 
ally  can,  and  as  a  big  body  will  let  him.  But  when  the  game's 
a  straight-for'a'd  one — when  there's  no  dangers  nor  no  iniity, 
and  only  one's  own  affairs  to  see  after — it's  a  sign  of  a  rogue 
all  over  that  he  shirks.  It  shows  that  he  shirks  from  the  love 
of  the  thing,  and  not  because  it's  a  needcessity." 
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John  Bannister  did  not  suffer  his  moral  philosophy  to  keep 
him  inactive.  He  was  one  of  those  who  philosophize  yet  go 
forward — a  race  of  which  the  world  has  comparatively  few.  In 
obedience  to  his  determination,  as  expressed  above,  he  stole 
through  the  ways  which  had  bei,n  snfliciently  traversed  by  his 
feet  to  be  familiar,  whi'tli  led  him,  without  detection,  to  the 
grounds  immediately  about  the  mansion.  At  the  front  door  of 
the  dwelling,  wln'ch  was  closed,  he  saw  one  sentinel  on  duty. 
But  he  yawned,  emphatically  and  loud,  more  than  once  while 
the  scout  watched  him ;  and  by  his  listless  movements  seemed 
evidently  weary  enough  of  his  post  to  leave  it  to  itself  at  the 
first  seasonable  summons.  The  most  perfect  military  subordi- 
nation was  not  preserved  by  him  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  along 
the  court.  He  sang,  and  whistled,  and  soliloquized ;  and,  not 
unfrequently,  relieved  the  dull  measured  step  of  the  sentinel  by 
the  indulgence  of  such  a  gavotte  as  a  beef-eating  British  soldier 
of  the  "  prince's  own"  might  be  supposed  capable  of  displaying 
in  that  period  of  buckram  movement. 

"  He'd  hop  higher  and  dance  a  mighty  sight  better,"  mur- 
mured John  Bannister,  as  he  beheld  the  "  signior  of  the  night" 
in  this  grave  exercise,  "  ef  he  was  only  on  the  '  liberty'  side  of 
the  question.  He  gits  a  .shilling  a  day,  and  a  full  belly  ;  but  he 
ain't  got  the  light  heart  after  all.  Give  me  a  supper  of  acoms, 
b'iled  or  unb'iled,  in  the  Santee  swamp,  before  all  his  hot  bread  ; 
if  so  be,  the  cause  I'm  a-fighting  for  can't  give  me  a  better  heart 
to  dance  than  that.  Lord !  he  can  no  m^re  shake  a  leg  with 
the  Congaree  Blues  than  he  can  sight  a  rifle !" 

Contenting  himself  with  this  comparison,  and  the  brief  survey 
which  had  induced  it,  he  turned  away,  and,  traversing  the  set- 
tlement, came  to  the  out-house  in  which,  once  before,  he  had 
seen  the  guard  busy  in  their  gaming  practices.  A  light  glim- 
mering through  the  log  chinks  apprized  him  of  the  presence 
there  of  an  occupant ;  and,  approaching  cautiously,  and  peeping 
through  an  aperture  in  the  rear  of  the  mud  structure,  he  was 
Btmck  with  the  sight  of  an  object,  to  him,  of  very  painful  inte- 
rest. This  was  Jake  Clarkson,  very  securely  fastened  with 
ropes,  which  confined  both  his  hands  and  feet. 

The  old  man  leaned,  rather  than  sat,  against  the  wall  of  one 
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Bection  of  the  building.  A  dull  composure,  which  seemed  tliat 
of  a  mortal  apathy,  overspread  the  poor  fellow's  couiitenauce. 
His  eyes  were  half  closed,  his  mouth  drawn  down,  yet  open,  and 
the  listlessness  of  death,  if  not  its  entire  unconsciousness,  pre- 
vailed in  the  expression  of  all  his  features. 

Four- of  the  British  soldiers  were  present  in  the  apartment; 
two  of  them  stretched  at  length  upon  the  floor,  seemingly  asleep, 
and  the  other  two,  busy  to  themselves,  playing  languidly  at 
their  favorite  game,  which  they  relieved  by  a  dialogue  carried 
on  suflBciently  loud  to  enable  Bannister  to  leam  its  purport. 
From  this  he  gathered  enough  to  know  that  the  improvement 
of  Edward  Conway  was  such  as  to  promise  them  a  change,  for 
which  they  pined,  from  the  dull  monotonous  recurrence  of  the 
same  unexciting  duties,  to  the  adventures  of  the  march,  and  all 
those  circumstances  of  perpetual  transition,  which  compensate 
the  rover  for  all  the  privations  which  he  must  necessarily  un- 
dergo in  leaving  his  early  homestead. 

But  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  Bannister  were  fixed  on  the 
prisoner  only.  The  pressure  of  surrounding  foes  only  made  him 
the  more  anxious  to  gather  together  and  secure  his  friends ;  and 
thinking  of  poor  Mary  was  also  calculated  to  make  him  eagerly 
desirous  to  recover  her  father.  This  desire  grew  more  keen  and 
irresistible  the  more  he  watched  and  reflected,  and  it  was  with 
some  diflSculty  that  he  restrained  his  lips  from  the  impetuous 
assertion  of  his  detennination  to  release  him  from  his  bonds  or 
peiisli.  This  resolve,  though  not  expressed  aloud,  was  stiU  the 
occasion  of  a  brief  soliloquy. 

"  Dang  my  buttons,  ef  I  don't  try  it !  If  there's  time  it  can 
be  done,  and  there's  no  harm  in  trying.  A  rifle  in  Jake's  hands 
is  a  something  that  acts  as  well  as  speaks ;  and  if  so  be,  we're 
to  have  trouble,  a  bullet  from  a  twisted  bore  is  a  mighty  good 
argyment  in  clearing  the  track  for  the  truth.  It's  a  sort  of  axe- 
stroke,  leading  the  way  for  the  grubbing-hoe." 

Ten  minutes  after,  and  Jake  Clarkson  was  roused  from  his 
stupor  by  the  slight  prick  of  a  sharp  instrument  from  behind 
him.  The  nervous  sensibility  of  the  old  man  had  been  pretty 
well  blunted  by  time,  trial,  and  misfortune ;  and  he  neither 
started  nor  showed  the  slighest  symptom  of  excitement.    BuJ 
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bis  eyes  grew  brighter,  his  mind  was  brought  back  to  the  world 
in  which  his  body  lingered  still,  and  a  lively  apprehension  was 
awakened  within  him,  lest  the  gambling  soldiers  should  see,  or 
hear,  the  hand  that  he  now  felt  was  busy  in  the  effort  to  extri- 
cate him  from  his  bonds.  He  did  ]iot  dare  to  stir  or  look;  but 
he  was  already  conscious  that  the  couteau  de  cliasse  of  the  wood- 
man, fastened  to  a  long  stick,  had  been  thrust  through  the  crev- 
ices of  the  logs,  and  was  busily  plied  in  sawing  asunder  the 
cords  that  fastened  his  arms.  These  had  been  tied  behind  the 
prisoner,  and  he  prudently  kept  them  in  that  position,  even 
though,  in  a  few  moments  after,  he  felt  that  their  ligatures  had 
yielded  to  the  knife. 

The  workman  ceased  from  without.  His  task,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  effected  by  him,  seemed  to  be  ended  ;  but  the  feet  of  , 
the  prisoner  were  still  secvired.  The  friendly  assistant  seemed 
to  have  disappeared.  A  full  half  hour  elapsed  and  Jake  heard 
nothing.  The  soldiers  still  kept  at  their  game,  and  the  prisoner, 
exhausted  with  the  excitement  of  his  new  hope,  leaned  once 
more  against  the  wall. 

In  doing  so  he  again  felt  the  sharp  prick  of  the  knife-point. 
Cautiously,  but  with  nerves  that  trembled  for  the  first  time,  he 
availed  himself  of  one  of  his  freed  hands  to  possess  himself  of 
the  instrument ;  which  now,  separated  from  the  handle,  had 
been  left  by  the  scout  for  the  farther  benefit  of  the  prisoner. 
He  clutched  it  with  strange  delight.  The  momentary  impulse 
almost  moved  him  to  spiing  to  his  feet,  and  bound  upon  the 
guard  with  the  most  murderous  determination.  But  the  prudence 
of  his  friend's  course  from  without,  was  not  wasted  upon  him, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  quietly  securing  the  knife  behind 
him,  placing  his  hands  in  the  same  position  in  which  his  cords 
had  previously  secured  them,  and,  with  new  hopes  in  his  bosom, 
preparing  to  wait  the  proper  moment  when  he  might  safely  pro- 
ceed to  finish  the  work  of  his  emancipation. 

Satisfied  that  he  had  done  all  that  he  could,  at  this  time,  for 
the  rescue  of  Clarkson,  the  scout  took  his  way  back  to  the  river, 
the  banks  of  which  he  ascended  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then, 
without  reluctance,  committed  liimself  to  the  stream.  Half-way 
across,  the  rocks  afforded  him  a  momentaiy  resting-place,  from 
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which  he  surveyed,  with  a  mournful  satisfaction,  the  white  cross 
which  his  hands,  hut  a  little  while  before,  had  reared  upon  the 
grave  of  Mary  Olarkson.  It  stood  conspicuous  in  sight  for  several 
miles  along  the  river. 

The  still  hours  of  the  night  were  speeding  on ;  and  the  mur- 
mur of  the  river  began  to  be  coupled  with  the  sudden  notes  of 
birds,  along  its  banks,  anticipating  the  approach  of  the  morning, 
A  sense  of  weariness  for  the  first  time  began  to  oppress  the 
limbs  of  the  woodman,  and  it  needed  a  strong  and  resolute  men- 
tal effort  to  prevent  him  from  yielding  to  sleep  upon  the  slippery 
black  rock  which  gave  him  a  temporary  resting-place  in  the 
bosom  of  the  stream.  Plunging  off  anew,  he  reached  the  op- 
posite banks,  fatigued  but  not  dispuited.  Here,  he  soon-trans- 
ferred the  duties  of  the  watch  to  his  comrade.  To  the  landlord 
he  briefly  communicated  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  the  necessary  advice  for  caution. 

Meanwhile,  a  spirit  equally  anxious  and  busy,  pervaded  the 
breasts  of  some  few  in  the  encampment  of  the  Black  Eiders. 
The  watches  had  been  set,  the  guards  didy  placed,  and  the 
sentinels,  being  made  to  form  a  complete  cordon  around  the 
barony.  Lieutenant  Stockton,  acting  as  captain,  went  aside,  in 
consultation  with  his  apt  coadjutor,  Ensign  Darcy.  The  tone 
and  language  of  the  former  were  now  much  more  elevated, 
more  confident  and  exulting,  than  usual.  The  realization  of 
his  desires  was  at  hand.  He  had  met  the  approbation  of  Lord 
Eawdon,  in  the  conduct  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  troop  during  the  late  march,  and  nothing  seemed 
wanting  to  his  wishes  but  that  his  immediate  superior  should  be 
no  longer  in  his  way.  To  supersede  him,  however,  was  not 
easy,  since  the  personal  grounds  of  hostility  which  Stockton  felt 
could  not  be  expressed  to  their  mutual  superior ;  and  these  were 
such  as  to  lead  the  former  to  desire  something  beyond  the  mere 
command  of  the  troop  which  he  had  in  charge. 

It  was  necessary  not  merely  to  degrade  but  to  destroy  his 
principal.  The  humiliating  secret  which  Edward  Morton  pos- 
sessed, to  his  detriment,  was  equally  an  occasion  for  his  hate 
and  fear ;  and  all  his  arts  had  been  exercised  to  find  some  pre- 
text for  putting  out  of  his  way  a  person  whose  continued  life 
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threatened  him  with  constant  and  humiliating  exposure.  Oir 
cumstances  had  co-operated  with  the  desires  of  the  conspirators. 
Tlie  secret  of  Edward  Morton  had  been  betrayed.  It  was 
known  that  he  desirsd  to  escape  from  the  troop  ; — that  lie  was 
planning  a  secret  flight  to  the  city  ; — that  he  had  already  sent 
off  considerable  treasure ;  and,  that  he  awaited  nothing  but  a 
partial  recovery  of  his  strength,  and  the  arrival  of  certain  boats 
which  had  been  pledged  to  him  by  the  landlord,  Muggs,  to  put 
his  project  in  execution. 

In  thus  proceeding,  he  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  confede- 
racy— the  fearful  oath  which  bound  the  outlaws  together — 
an  oath  taken  in  blood ;  and  the  violation  of  which  incurred  all 
the  penalties  of  blood.  No  wonder  that  Stockton  exulted.  His 
proceedings  were  now  all  legitimate.  His  hate  had  a  justifiable 
sanction,  according  to  the  tenets  of  his  victim,  equally  with  him- 
self. It  was  the  law  of  the  troop.  It  was  now  indeed  his  duty 
to  prosecute  to  the  death  the  traitor  who  would  surrender  all  of 
them  to  destruction ;  and  the  only  remaining  security  left  to 
Morton  was  the  rigid  trial  to  which  his  band  was  sworn.  The 
bloody  doom  which  his  treachery  incurred,  was  to  be  inflicted 
only  after  the  fullest  proofs  that  it  was  justly  merited.  In  this 
lay  his  only  chance  of  safety,  and  this  chance"  rested  upon  a 
slender  foundation.  One  of  his  special  and  most  trusted  agents 
had  been  bought  over  by  the  machinations  of  Darcy,  and  had 
betrayed  him.  He  had  involved  another  of  the  band  in  his 
developments,  and  this  other  had  confessed.  Two  witnesses 
concurring  against  him  and  the  proof  was  held  to  be  conclusive ; 
and  of  these  two  witnesses  Stockton  was  now  secure. 

But  other  considerations  were  involved  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  parties.  Edward  Morton  they  knew  to  be  a  desperate  man. 
Watson  Gray  was  a  man  to  be  feared  as  well  as  hated.  These 
were  in  possession  of  a  strong  brick  dwelling,  with  probably  a 
dozen  musketeers  under  arms,  and  commanded  by  Rawdon  to 
obey  them  in  every  particular. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Stockton,  to  come  to  blows 
under  such  circumstances.  Some  artifice  was  necessary  to  effect 
his  objects.  To  get  the  soldiers  out  of  the  way,  to  baffle  Gray, 
and  secure  possession  of  Edward  Morton,  was  the  design  which 
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they  had  resolved  upon,  and  this  required  considerable  manage, 
ment,  and  excessive  caution  in  their  approach.  Besides,  one  of 
their  witnesses  was  absent  on  a  scout,  and  to  declare  their  pur- 
pose, until  he  T\as  present  to  maintain  it  by  his  oath,  would  have 
been  premature  and  imprudent.  It  was  also  their  object  to 
capture  the  landlord,  Muggs,  whose  proposed  agency  in  securing 
the  boats  for  the  flight  of  Edward  Morton  was  known  to  the 
conspirators  through  the  individual  who  had  first  betrayed  his 
employer  to  his  enemies.  Hence  the  watch  which  had  been  set 
upon  the  river-landing,  and  which  had  compelled  Bannister  to 
swim  the  stream  that  night. 

These  matters  formed  the  subjects  of  deliberation  between 
the  two  conspirators.  Their  successes,  so  far,  made  them  san- 
guine of  the  future ;  and  the  rich  rewards  which  it  promised 
them,  made  them  equally  joyfiil.  The  treasures  of  their  captain 
were  to  be  equally  divided  between  themselves,  and  we  find 
them  accordingly  quite  as  busy  in  counting,  as  in  securing  their 
chickens. 

"  Pete  Flagg  has  charge  of  the  negroes,  over  two  hundred 
already,  and  there  are  those  from  the  place  of  his  stepmother, 
which  he  planned  to  take  oflF  with  him  in  these  boats  of  Muggs. 
I  know  where  to  go  for  his  guineas — ay,  to  lay  my  hands  upon 
the  vault ;  but  we  must  get  the  memorandum  acknowledgment 
which  I  reckon  he  has  about  him,  from  John  Wagner,  who 
keeps  his  money.  There  must  be  three  thousand  guineas  at  the 
least." 

"  We  share  equally,"  said  Stockton,  with  eager  eyes.  "  That 
of  course  is  understood." 

"  Yes  :  but  there  should  be  a  private  paper  between  us,"  said 
Darcy. 

"  What  need  ?  we  know  each  other." 

"  Ay,  but  the  best  friends  can  not  be  too  cautious.  I  have 
drawn  out  a  little  memorandum  which  we  can  both  sign  to- 
morrow." 

"Agreed;  I'm  willing.  But  no  witnesses,  Darcy — that  would 
ruin  all." 

"  Yes — that's  the  d— 1,    Let  the  troop  once  know  what  wfl 
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count  upon — and  our  chance  would  be  as  bad,  or  even  worse 
than  his.     We  should  hang  with  him  !" 

"  Him  we  have  !  Him  we  have !  I  would  Brydone  were 
here.  I  long  for  the  moment  to  wind  up  our  long  account  of 
hate.  It  will  be  the  sweetest  moment  of  my  life  when  I  com- 
mand them  to  drag  him  to  the  tree." 

"Be  patient — don't  let  your  hate  risk  our  gains.  We  can 
get  nothing  by  working  rashly.  These  eight  or  ten  soldiers 
that  he  has  here  would  make  desperate  fight.  That  scoundrel, 
Gray,  must  have  suspected  us  when  he  asked  Rawdon  for 
them." 

"Well,  well — he'll  have  his  turn  also." 

"  I  doubt  we'll  have  to  fix  him  along  with  the  captain.  He's 
a  bird  out  of  the  same  nest." 

"  I  shall  be  willing.     I  have  no  love  for  him." 

"  Did  you  tell  Brydone  when  to  meet  you  here  ?" 

"Yes  ! — that's  all  arranged  !" 

"  By  that  time  we  ought  to  have  possession  of  the  captain." 

"  Ay,  then  or  never.  We  must  have  him  and  all  things  in 
readiness  by  the  time  Brydone  comes.  Are  you  sure  of  the 
men  1     Is  there  none  doubtful  1" 

"  None.  There's  a  few  milk-hearted  fellows  only,  but  they're 
of  the  scary  sort.  They'll  ofier  no  opposition  when  they  find  so 
many  against  them." 

"  Be  sure  of  them,  also,  if  you  can.  I'd  even  give  something 
to  make  all  sure.  There  must  be  no  bungling  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. If  there  is,  and  he  has  any  chance  to  talk,  he  is  so  d — d 
artful  of  tongue,  that  he'd  work  courage  into  the  most  cowardly 
heart.     I  fear  him  still." 

"  I  do  not.  I  know  them,  and  I  know  him"  replied  the 
subordinate.  "  His  day  is  done.  He  hasn't  the  same  power 
over  them  that  he  had  of  old,  and  the  late  profits  have  enlight- 
ened them  considerably  on  the  subject  of  your  better  manage- 
ment." 

"  Yes,  those  guineas  were  good  arguments,  I  think." 

"  Famous.  But  the  better  is  to  be  shown.  His  treachery  is 
the  best.  Let  them  but  know  conclusively  that  his  purpose  is 
to  give  them  up,  break  thp  law,  and  leave  them— perhaps. 
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betray  them  into  Sumter's  clutches — and  there  will  be  but  one 
voice  among  them,  and  that  will  be,  'Death  to  the  traitor!'  " 

"  So  be  it.  To-morrow  night  we  have  him,  and  with  the  rise 
of  another  sun  he  dies." 

"  Yes,  if  Brydone  comes  in  time  for  the  trial." 

"' Brydone  or  not,  Darcy — he  dies." 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

BAGATELLE    BEFORE    BUSINESS. 


This  will  suffice  to  show  the  policy  of  the  confederates 
Their  plans  of  treachery  were  nearly  complete,  and  they  were 
weaving  them  with  the  silent  industry  and  circumspection  of  the 
spider,  who  already  sees  and  has  chosen  his  victim. 

Little  did  Edward  Morton  fancy,  at  this  moment,  the  web 
that  environed  and  the  dangers  which  threatened  him.  He 
himself  was  busy  in  his  own  plans  of  similar  treachery.  His 
wounds  were  healing  fast,  his  strength  returning,  and  with  his 
strength  came  back  the  old  passions  of  evil  which  had  hereto- 
fore inflamed  his  heart  to  its  own  debasement.  The  mournful 
fate  of  the  poor  Mary  Olarkson  had  already  passed  from  his 
thought,  and  almost  from  his  memory ;  and,  if  remembered  at 
all,  it  was  only  in  connection  with  the  new  feeling  of  freedom 
which  he  felt  in  her  absence.  Her  death  he  now  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  Providential  interference,  by  which  he  was  relieved  of  a 
burden  at  the  auspicious  moment  when  it  must  have  become 
more  burdensome  than  ever. 

Circumstances  seemed  to  favor  him  on  every  hand  ;  and  the 
influence  of  mind  upon  matter  was  never  more  favorably  shown 
than  in  the  improvement  of  his  health  and  strength,  under  the 
agreeable  sensations  which  he  experienced  from  a  review  of  all 
the  promising  results  which  seemed  to  await  only  his  recovery. 
In  a  few  days  his  bark,  richly  freighted,  was  to  bear  him  away 
to  a  region  of  security  and  peace,  in  which,  free  from  all  haras 
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sing  dangers  -wbioh  had  so  long  attended  his  progress,  he  was 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  toils,  and  taste  the  luxuries  of  a  fresh 
and  long-desired  delight.  He  would  shake  himself  free  from 
his  old  connections — a  wish  long  since  entertained ;  he  would 
fly  with  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  from  the  foes  whom  he 
feared  and  hated — to  the  peace  for  which  he  had  yearned, 
and  to  that  affluence  which  a  mercerary  appetite  for  gain  had 
already  accumulated  in  abundance. 

No  wonder,  then,  that,  revelling  in  these  convictions,  he 
laughed  and  sang  at  intervals,  as  Watson  Gray  and  himself 
discussed  their  mutual  plans  and  glowing  expectations.  The 
skies  never  seemed  to  look  down  more  propitiously  bright  than 
upon  their  joint  wishes  and  performances;  and  even  Watson 
Gray,  habitually  stem  and  composed  in  his  bearing  and  de- 
meanor, condescended  to  join  in'  his  principal's  merriment,  and  to 
minister  to  his  mirthful  mood,  by  a  relation  of  such  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  surgeon's  wooing  as  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 

We  have  seen  the  share  which  Gray  had  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  Hillhouse.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  Flora  Middle- 
ton  would  scorn  such  a  suitor.  He  had  already  beheld  the 
indifference — to  call  the  feeling  by  its  most  innocent  epithet — 
with  which  she  regarded  him ;  and  he,  as  well  as  the  outlaw, 
knew  enough  of  human,  or  rather  woman  nature,  to  be  sure  that 
the  result  of  his  application  would  be  at  once  amusing  and 
unsuccessful.  Gray  recounted,  for  the  benefit  of  his  superior, 
the  preparatory  toils  which  Hillhouse  had  undergone  at  his  toi- 
let— partly  in  his  presence — in  detennining  upon  the  colors  of 
his  suit,  the  style  and  pattern  of  his  dress,  and  the  manner, 
audacious  or  subdued,  in  which  he  should  make  his  first  ap- 
proaches. In  choosing  his  costume,  he  seemed  disposed  to 
realise  the  pictorial  satire  with  which  the  ancient  artists  used  to 
describe  the  self-perplexity  of  the  Englishman  in  putting  on  his 
clothes:  — 

"I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here. 
Musing  in  ray  mind  what  garment  I  shall  wear ; 
Now  I  shall  wear  this,  and  now  I  shall  wear  that. 
And  now  I  shall  wear  —  I  can  not  tell  what." 

The  reader  is  aware  that  the  dove-colored  suit  was  triumph' 

17* 
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ant;  but  lie  does  not  so  well  know  the  pecoliar  air  which 
marked  the  carriage  of  the  suitor.  Watson  Gray  had  seen  him 
depart,  and  had  beheld  him  on  his  return.  We  know,  that  by 
the  time  Hillhouse  got  back  to  the  house,  he  had  fairly  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  unqualified  rejection  of  Flora  Middleton 
had  been,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  that  ordinary  mode  of 
evasion  among  the  sex,  of  the  uses  of  which  none  of  them  are 
wholly  ignorant,  and  with  which  they  simply  mean  to  heighten 
the  value  of  their  subsequent  concessions. 

Thus  assured,  his  countenance  wore  nothing  of  discomfiture 
in  its  expression.  Nay,  so  perfectly  triumphant  did  it  seem, 
that  Gray,  who  could  "not  altogether  believe  that  the  world 
possessed  any  instance  of  such  thoroughly  self-blinding  vanity, 
began  to  tremble  lest  Flora,  with  that  weakness  of  the  sex 
which  makes  them  miracles  of  caprice  upon  occasion,  had,  it 
her  unhappy  moments,  been  over-persuaded  and  had  yielded. 
Staggered  for  an  instant  by  this  apprehension,  he  was  left  but  a 
little  while  in  doubt.  When  Hillhouse  gave  the  tenor  of  her 
answer.  Gray  laughed  outright,  and  hurried  away  to  share  the 
pleasure  with  his  superior.  The  surgeon  followed  him  to  the 
chamber  of  the  outlaw,  as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  adopting 
the  symbol  of  a  fitting  sentiment  for  the  new  change  which  he 
contemplated  in  his  garments ;  and,  without  intending  any  such 
favor,  he  delighted  the  invalid  by  a  candid  revelation  of  the 
events  which  had  just  taken  place,  and  which  he  deemed  to  be 
so  favorable  to  his  desires. 

"May  you  always  be  so  fortunate!"  was  the  generous  wish 
of  the  outlaw,  as  the  surgeon  concluded  his  narrative. 

"  Thank  you.  You  arc  too  good.  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be. 
But,  in  truth,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  a  country  girl — a  mere 
rustic,  as  she  is — should  be  able  to  practise  those  arts  which 
belong  only  to  fashionable  life  V 

"An  instinct — an  instinct,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Well,  'pon  my  affections,  I  think  so." 

"  They're  all  alike,  Mr.  HUlhouse — high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  city -bred  and  country-bred — they  all  know  how  to  baffle 
the  ardent,  and  stimulate  by  bafOing." 

"  It  will  somewhat  reconcile  me  to  the  event,"  said  the  sur- 
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geoii.  "  I  had  my  apprehensions  about  the  poor  girl's  bearing 
in  good  society.  I  should  have  felt  the  awkwardness  of  bringing 
into  the  upper  circles  the  unsophisticated  damsel  of  the  woods, 
such  as  she  seemed  to  be  at  first ;  but  now " 

"The  instinct  of  the  sex  will  usually  supply  the  want  of 
training — it  will  save  you  every  annoyance ;  but,  even  were  it 
otherwise,  Mr.  Hillhouse,  how  charming  would  it  have  been  to 
have  shown  her  in  the  fine  world  as  the  beautiful  savage  from 
the  Oongaree !" 

'  "rad.  yes  !     I  never  thought  of  that.'' 

'•  An  aboriginal  princess." 

"  Like  Powkerliorontas  !  Ay,  I  have  heard  of  that  princess. 
She  was  a  Virginian  princess.  My  ol^  friend,  Sir  Marmaduke 
Mincing,  told  me  all  her  history — how  she  had  fought  her 
father,  and  rescued  the  captain — what  was  his  name? — But  no 
matter — It  was  something  very  low  and  vulgar.  She  married 
him ;  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had  seen  her,  said  she  had 
really  a  very  human  countenance,  and  was  quite  like  a  woman ; 
but" — lifting  his  hands  in  horror — "her  feet?  They  were 
monstrous.  They  were  four  feet,  rather  than  two.  Ha,  ha ! 
four  feet !  Do  you  take  me  with  you,  Captain  Conway  ?  Foui 
feet  rather  than  two  !" 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  roared  Gray  ;  and  Conway  also  echoed  the 
laughter  of  the  surgeon,  but  it  was  rather  at  himself  than  his  wit. 

"  But  the  feet  of  your  princess  here.  Miss  Middleton,  are  really 
very  good,  and  rather  small  teet,  Mr.  Hillhouse  They  wil' 
occasion  no  fright !" 

"  Ah,  true,  quite  respectable  as  feet — quite  respectable  !  She 
will  do ;  and  your  idea,  sir,  that  she  would  be  so  distingue,  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  la  helle  sauoage,  reconciles  all  objec- 
tions wonderfully.  I  think  much  better  of  the  young  creatun 
than  before.-    I  do,  really." 

"No  doubt  you  should;  but  Mr.  Hillhouse — not  to  interrupt 
the  pleasantness  of  your  dreams — let  me  remark  that  war  and 
love  do  not  enjoy  the  same  camping  ground  long,  as  they  do  not 
often  employ  the  same  weapons.  The  one  is  very  apt  to  scare 
away  the  other.  You,  sir,  have  little  time  to  lose.  Are  you 
aware  that  Lord  Sa«iion  is  in  full  retreat  ?" 
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"  lletreat — from  what  V 

•'  The  enemy — the  rebels.  He  has  been  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate Ninety-Six." 

"  Evacuate  !  what  an  unpleasant  word  !" 

"  You'll  find  it  so,  unless  you  proceed  in  your  attack  with  in- 
creased vigor.  You  will  soon  be  compelled  to  evacuate  Brier 
Park,  leaving  la  belle  sauvage  to  the  care  of  other  savages  not 
Ko  beautiful,  and  possibly  something  more  dangerous." 

"  You  discompose  my  nerves,  Captain  Conway.  May  I  learn 
if  all  this  be  true — be  certain?" 

"  Too  true  :  ask  Mr.  Gray.  He  brings  me  the  intelligence. 
He  has  just  received  it." 

"  Sure  as  a  gTjn,''  said  Gray. 

"  And  with  quite  as  startling  a  report,"  continued  the  outlaw. 
"  What  you  do  will  need  to  be  done  quickly.  You  must  press 
the  siege." 

"  Night  and  day,"  added  Watson  Gray. 

"  You  can't  stop  for  regular  approaches,"  continued  Morton. 
"  Remember  you  have  nothing  but  field-works  to  contend 
with " 

"  And,  for "  added  the  surgeon,  nibbing  his  hands  with  a 

gentle  eagerness. 

"  Sap  and  storm  at  the  same  moment,  Mr.  Hillhouse.  You 
must  go  through  and  over  the  works  both ;  or  expect  to  raise 
the  siege  very  shortly.  I  doubt  if  you  have  three  days  left  you. 
Lord  Eawdon  will  be  on  his  way  for  the  Eutaw  before  that 
time." 

"  My  dear  friend !  you  rejoice  while  you  alai-m  me.  I  will 
not  suffer  any  delay.     But  haste  is  so  vulgar." 

"  Except  in  flight." 

"  Ah  !  even  there  ;  one  can  not  dispose  his  garments  well,  and 
the  face  is  flu.shed,  and  the  manner  is  flurried.  But  there  are 
cases  of  necessity " 

"  Imperative  necessity !" 

"  Yes ;  when  we  have  to  dispense  with  ordinary  niles  of  con- 
duct." 

"  All  active  movements  are  of  this  sort,  whether  they  contem- 
plate flight  or  assault,     Your  affair  cou bines  both.     You  jnust 
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make  your  attack  shortly,  for  your  retreat  must  soon  follow  that 
of  his  lordship." 

"Trae,  most  true!" 

"  And  how  lionorable  is  it  to  carry  off  a  prisoner  even  in 
flight!" 

'  It  softens  the  necessity — it  takes  the  shame  from  defeat." 

"  It  redeems  it,"  said  the  outlaw  ;  "  and  such  a  prisoner,  too ! 
Ah !  Mr.  Hillhouse,  you  are  certainly  a  man  to  be  envied." 

"  My  dear  captain,  you  do  most  certainly  flatter  me.  But  I 
was  born  under  a  fortunate  star.  I  have  been  thus  fortunate 
always,  and  particularly  among  the  sex.  Remind  me  to  relate 
to  you  some  curious  successes  which  I  have  had.  But  not  now. 
I  must  leave  you  now.  Forgive  me  that  I  am  thus  abrupt.  But 
I  go  in  obedience  to  your  counsel.  I  go  to  prepare  for  the  war. 
By  the  way,  those  metaphors  of  yours  were  well  carried  on.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  recall  them  at  the  first  leisure ;  those,  in  which 
you  spoke  of  the  prosecution  of  my  present  purpose,  by  sap  and 
storm,  and  so  forth.  I  suspect,  captain,  that  you,  too,  have  been 
rather  a  fortunate  person,  in  your  own  experience,  among  the 
women.  But,  your  field  has  not  been  a  difficult  one.  Women 
are  very  accessible  in  America,  though  I  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  my  old  friend,  but  present  enemy,  the  Marquis  de  Chas- 
tellux,*  who  says  that  a  Frenchman  may  do  anything  with  the 
women  of  your  country." 

"Does  he  say  that? — the  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  the  outlaw, 
with  a  burst  of  provincial  indignation. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  surgeon,  "  had  he  said  Englishman  for 
I^renchman,  there  would  have  been  some  reason  in  it ;  though 
it  isn't  every  Englishman,  either,  of  whom  such  a  thing  might 
be  said." 

The  outlaw  and  his  comrade  both  looked  serious.  The  reply 
of  the  former  was  made  with  some  effort  at  composure,  and  the 
"wreathed  smile"  upon  his  hps  was  the  result  of  some  stniggle 
with  his  sterner  passions. 

"  No,  sir ;  the  instances  are  not  frequent,  I  suspect.     But  the 

'  For  what  the  Muiqiiis  does  say,  see  his  "  Travels  in  North  America,"  New 
Vurk  edition,  p.  260.     The  sample  of  complaisance  is  very  French  and  omu 

»ina.  . 
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opinion  may  naturally  be  entertained  in  its  full  extent  by  one 
who  has  been,  and  is  destined  to  be,  so  unifoi-mly  successful 
everywhere." 

"  Thank  you,  captain — you  are  too  flattering.  But  I  confess 
—  I  have  had  my  s_;cesses — I  have,  Heaven  knows!" — with 
an  air  of  profound  humility,  as  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
apartment. — "  Heaven  knows,  I  have  had  successes  which  might 
well  turn  the  heads  of  wiser  men  than  myself." 

"The  iipe  ! — the  monstrous  ape  !"  exclaimed  Morton,  "was 
there  ever  such  au  ape!" 

"  A  long-eared  ass  !"  muttered  his  more  rude  companion ;  "  a 
long-eared  ass,  if  ever  there  was  one  !  If  Miss  Flora  don't  pull 
his  ears,  it  won't  be  because  she  don't  see  'em." 

"  No !  It's  devilisli  strange  that  such  a  fellow  should  pre- 
serve  his  follies  amidst  all  his  changes,  and  while  pursuing  a  life 
which,  more  than  any  other,  would  be  likely  to  lop  off  the  affec- 
tations and  conceits  of  boyhood." 

"  Well,  I  reckon,"  said  Gray,  "  he's  just  like  a  great  many 
others,  who  know  they  can't  pass  for  wise  men,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  pass  anyhow.  A  fool  would  rather  you'd  see  him  as  a 
fool  than  not  see  him  at  all." 

"  Egad  !"  exclaimed  Morton,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new 
idea,  "  Egad !  I  think  I'll  see  this  fellow  at  his  follies.  I'll 
make  an  effort.  Gray,  to  get  down  stairs  this  very  afternoon." 

"  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Gray. 

"  Ay,  but  I  will !  I  feel  strong  enough  for  it,  and  a  change 
of  objects  will  do  nie  good.  I  long  to  feast  my  eyes,  also,  upon 
the  charms  of  the  fail  Flora.  Zoinids !  had  it  been  Clarence 
Conway,  who  lay  sick  and  wounded  in  her  dwelling,  wliat  a  dif- 
ference !  She'd  have  deigned  him  a  glance  before  this  !  She'd 
have  sat  beside  his  bed,  a>id  her  hand  would  have  been  in  his, 
and  she  would  have  played  with  his  liaii-,  and  her  long  locks 
would  have  floatp.d  upon  his  cheek  !  Damnation  !  that  fortune 
should  thus  smile  upon  one,  and  blast  the  other  always !  Thus 
has  it  been  from  our  cradle.  By  heavent,  Gray,  I  tell  you,  Ihal 
man  —  boy  and  man — ay,  wiien  he  was  but  a  brat  of  an  infant 
— a  squeaking,  squalling,  unconscious  brat  of  an  infant — this 
jilting  Jezebel,  >.alled  Fortune,  shov  ered  her  gold  and  jeweln 
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about  him  even  then,  and  has  chuig  to  him  ever  since,  with  a 
constancy  havdly  ever  known  to  any  of  her  sex.  All  around 
seemed  to  toil  in  his  behalf,  everything  tended  to  his  benefit ; 
ay,  even  when  I  toiled  in  his  despite,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
curse  the  vain  labor  which  redounded  only  to  his  good  !  and  I — " 
"  You've  had  your  good  fortune,  too,  captain !"  said  Gray, 
condolingly. 

"  Have  1 !"  cried  the  other,  dashing  the  mirror,  upon  which  he 
had  looked  at  that  moment,  into  fragments  at  his  feet ;  "  have  I, 
indeed  1  I  must  read  it  in  these  gashes,  then  !  I  must  feel  it 
in  this  feebleness ;  in  these  wounds  which  fetter  my  activity 
now,  when  safety,  life,  success,  eyery thing,  depends  upon  my 
strength  and  freedom  !  No,  no  !  Gray  ;  my  good  fortune  is  yet 
to  come !" 

"  Dbn't  distrust  Fortmie,  captain.  I'm  thinking  she's  been 
your  friend  quite  as  much  as  his.  She's  helped  him  in  some 
things,  perhaps ;  but  how  is  he  any  the  better  for  them  1  ^  As 
for  Miss  Flora  doing  for  him  what  she  wouldn't  do  for  you,  that's 
all  in  my  eye.  I  reckon  that  she  looks  on  him  now  a  little 
blacker  than  she  ever  looked,  or  ever  will  look,  on  you.  Well, 
what  next  ?  After  all  his  fortunate  gettings,  where  is  he  1  And 
after  all  your  misfortunes,  where  are  you  ?  Why,  he's  just  on 
the  brink  of  losing  everything,  and  you  are  just  that  nigh  to 
getting  all  that  he  loses,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more." 

'  Would  it  were  now  !  — would  I  were  sure.  But,  Gray,  I 
have  my  fears,  my  doubts.  Past  experience  teaches  me  that 
good  fortune  is  never  more  doubtful,  than  when  it  wears  the 
sweetest  and  most  promising  countenance.  We  have  to  depend 
upon  others.  That  is  always  the  great  drawback  to  a  man's 
chances.  Should  that  fellow,  Muggs,  now  fail  us  with  his 
boats." 

''  Don't  you  fear.     He  will  not  fail." 
"And  Flora !     God  !  could  I  be  sure  of  that !" 
"And  what's  to  hinder  1     The  one  answers  for  the  other." 
"Ay,  not  much  to  hinder,  if  we  use  violence.     Main  force 
may  carry  her  off,  and  shall,  unless  she  yields  readily ;  but  I 
tell  you,  Gray,  I'd  give  half  that  I'm  worth — half  of  all  my 
spoils — but  to  be  spared  this  one  necessity ." 
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"  What,  captain,  you're  not  getting  mealy-mouthed  in  the 
business.     Your  conscience  ain't  troubling  you,  sure  1" 

"  No  !  It's  not  that  I  have  any  scruples  ;  but  I  -would  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  a  willing  prize,  Gray !  That,  that  is  every- 
thing!" 

"  Lord  knows,"  rejoined  the  other  with  a  yawn,  "  you  had  a 
willing  prize  enough  in  Mary  Olarkson." 

"  Speak  not  of  her.  Gray,"  said  the  other  in  half-faltering 
accents — "  not  now  !  not  now  ''' 

"  She  was  a  willing  prize,  and  one  you  were  willing  enough 
to  get  rid  of.  Give  me  the  prize  that  don't  consent  in  a  huiTy 
— that  gives  me  some  trouble  to  overcome.  I  wouldn't  give  a 
shilling  for  a  wagon-load  of  that  fruit  that  drops  into  the  mouth 
the  moment  it  opens  for  it." 

"  Nor  I.  Nor  is  that  what  I  mean,  Gray ;  I  mean  onty  that 
I  should  like  to  forbear  absolute  violence.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  opposition  _  or  the  difficulty,  if  I  could  win,  by  my  ovm  wit, 
wisdom,  attractions — win  through  her  sympathies,  and  not  by 
strife.  And  I  must  still  try  for  this.  I  wiU  see  Flora  this 
very  evening.  I  will  get  down  to  the  supper-table.  I  am 
strong  enough  for  it ;  and  I  will  see  for  myself  how  she  manages 
this  silly  witling.  The  truth  is,  Gray,  I'm  not  altogether  satis- 
fied that  she  will  feel  that  scorn  for  the  fellow  that  we  feel. 
We  judge  of  a  man  according  to  his  own  manliness ;  but  this  is 
not  the  mode  of  judging  among  women.  They  look  at  the 
streamers  of  the  ship,  and  her  gaudy  paint ;  while  men  look  to 
see  if  her  timbers  are  good ;  if  she  follows  the  helm,  if  she  is 
taut,  and  trim,  and  steady  upon  the  wave.  I  believe  that  where 
it  depends  upon  a  woman's  heart — where  her  affections  are 
firmly  enlisted — she  will  be  true  to  the  death,  and  in  spite  of 
death  ;  but,  when  the  matter  is  referable  only  to  the  judgment. 
I  lose  all  confidence  in  her.  She  is  then  to  be  watched  nar- 
rowly, and  guided  cautiously,  and  kept  from  the  breakers, 
among  which  she  otherwise  would  be  sure  to  run.  Now,  Flora 
Middleton  is  a  woman  whose  mind  will  take  a  large  share  in  her 
affections.  She'll  hardly  suffer  her  feelings  to  get  entirely  be- 
yond the  control  of  her  judgment ;  and  it  mfty  be  advisable 
that  I  should  assist,  at  her  next  conference  with  this  gudgeon,  m 
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order  to  help  him  somewhat  in  the  exposure  of  his  more  ridicu' 
lous  (j^ualities." 

"  It  don't  need,  captain.  I  reckon  she's  seen  'em  all  for  her- 
self, long  before  this.  You'd  better  not  go  down.  Better  keep 
all  your  strength  for  the  time  when  you'll  need  it  all." 

"  What !  man  !  Do  you  think  I  could  fail  then  ?  Impos- 
sible !  No  !  no  !  Gray.  You're  getting  quite  too  timid  to  be  a 
safe  counsellor,  and  I'm  resolved  to  have  a  glance  at  Flora 
Middleton  this  evening,  though  I  die  for  it.  I  think  the  sight 
of  her  will  give  me  new  strengtb  and  spirit.  Besides,  man,  it  is 
time  that  I  should  try  my  experiment  upon  her.  If  you  are 
right — if  she  believes  that  Clarence  Conway  has  been  doing 
those  evil  deeds  which  I  need  not  acknowledge,  and  has  dismissed 
him  for  ever  from  her  regards — then  this  is  the  very  time  to 
urge  my  claims  and  be  successful.     Personally,  there  is  very 

little  difference  to  the  eye  between  us ;  unless  these  d d 

scars  !  Ha !  didn't  you  let  her  know  that  they  were  got  iight- 
ing  with  Clarence  in  defence  of  injured  innocence,  and  all  that ! 
If  so,  they  will  not  seem  so  very  uncomely.  There  is  yet  an- 
other circumstance,  Gray :  I  flatter  myself  that  the  contrast 
between  myself  and  her  present  suitor,  the  surgeon,  even  in  his 
dove-colored  breeches,  will  hardly  be  against  me.  Is  not  that 
something — are  not  all  these  things  something  ?  If  I  can  -pcr- 
iuade  her,  we  diminish  some  of  our  labor,  and  several  of  our 
diiBcuities  ;  and  that  must  be  tried  Jirst.  I  must  play  the  lover 
as  well  as  I  can,  before  I  play  the  conqueror.  I  must  7^00  my 
bride,  before  I  resort  to  the  last  mode  of  winning  her." 

"  You'd  better  keep  your  bed  two  days  longer." 

"Pshaw!,  get  me  some  proper  clothes.  I  wish  I  had  the 
pick  of  the  surgeon's  wardrobe,  for,  of  a  trath.  Gray,  I  have 
but  little  choice  of  my  own.  I  suspect  my  small  clothes  are  of 
all  colors,  with  the  blood  and  dust  of  that  last  bmsh ;  but,  no 
matter  about  the  stains  here  and  there ;  if  yon  can  only  get  me 
tolerably  trim.  I  .should  rather  be  as  unlike  my  popinjay  rival 
as  possible.  On  such  an  occasion." 

The  outlaw  kept  his  resolution,  in  spite  of  all  the  exhortations 
of  his  comrade ;  and  that  evcnhig,  surprised  the  family,  and  the 
snrgeou,  Hillhouse,  not  the  least,  by  liLs  sudden  entry  into  the 
talie  a  matierer. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

A   VISION. 

Edwakd  Morton,  could  lie  have  always  kept  liia  blood  i« 
abeyance,  would  have  made  a  first-rate  politician.  He  had 
superior  cunning,  but  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  too  much  ear- 
nestness. He  yielded  himself  quite  too  much  up  to  his  subject. 
Ho  could  not  tamper  and  trifle  with  it.  His  impetuosity  de- 
feated his  caution ;  and,  in  every  respect  in  which  he  failed, 
he  could  reproach  himself  only  as  the  true  cause  of  his  failure. 
The  stuff  which  he  had  expressed  in  conversation  with  Watson 
Gray,  about  the  influence  of  fortune,  did  not  deceive  himself. 
He  knew  better,  whenever  he  permitted  himself  to  think  grave- 
ly, and  speak  honestly ;  but  men  get  into  a  habit  of  deceiving 
themselves  while  seeking  to  deceive  others ;  and  fortune  has 
always  been  compelled  to  bear  the  whining  reproaches  of  man- 
kind whenever  their  own  wits  go  a-blundering.  Pride  makes 
them  unwilling  to  admit  the  fault  to  be  in  themselves,  and  fer 
tune  is  a  good-natured  damsel,  who  seldom  resents  the  imputa 
tions  cast  upon  her.  They  clamor  accordingly,  and  without 
fear,  at  her  expense ;  and  grow  familiar  with  the  language  of 
unprofitable  and  unintended  declamation.  It  scarcely  needs  that 
we  should  remark  how  unfrequently  they  make  acknowledg- 
ments of  her  bounty.  When  successful,  it  is  their  own  excellent 
art,  audacious  courage,  admirable  skill,  and  manly  accomplish- 
ment, that  achieve  the  conquest ;  and  the  smile  which  denotes 
their  satisfaction  with  all  the  world,  betrays  first  the  gratifying 
conviction  that  they  themselves  are  good  against  all  the  world. 

Edward  Morton  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  his  own  defect 
of  character.  He  know  his  impetuosity  of  blood,  and  he  feared 
it.  It  was  necessary  to  guard  particulai-ly  against  that,  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  Flora  Middleton.  Of  this  he  had  previous 
oxpciionce.      He  knew  her  acnttmesf  oJ"  intellect.     The  very 
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simplicity  of  lier  own  character,  and  the  directness  and  almost 
masculine  frankness  of  her  temper,  made  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  elude  her  analysis.  Besides,  she  already  suspected  him. 
This  he  knew.  He  had  every  reason  to  suppose,  in  addition, 
that  the  late  close  intercourse  between  herself  and  Clarence 
(jonway,  however  brief,  had  enabled  the  latter  to  afford  her 
some  information  of  the  true  state  of  their  mutual  feelings  and 
int(!rests. 

But,  in  due  proportion  with  the  small  amount  of  knowledge 
which  he  ])ossossed,  was  the  reasonable  apprehension  which  he 
entertained  of  the  extent  of  what  she  know.  She  might  knov/ 
much  or  little.  He  had  every  reason  to  fancy  that  she  knew 
all ;  and  his  chief  hope  lay  in  the  fruitful  falsehoods  which  his 
M'ily  coadjutor  had  taken  occasion  to  plant  within  her  mind.  If 
these  falsehoods  had  taken  root — if  they  floiirished — perhaps 
tlie  difficulty  would  not  be  great  to  makts  her  doubt  all  the  as- 
sertions of  his  brother. 

"If  she  believes  him  this  villain—  well!  She  will  believe 
more.  She  will  believe  that  he  has  slandered  me — nothing  can 
be  more  natural — and  if  one  task  be  well  ])erformed,  it  will  not 
be  hard  to  effect  the  other.  But  I  rawat  be  wary.  She  is  as 
keen-eyed  as  a  Imngry  eagle — looks  far  and  deep.  One  ha.sty 
word — one  incautious  look  —  and  her  sharp  wit  detects  the  error, 
and  all  must  be  begun  anew.  I  must  be  cool  now,  or  never. 
With  everything  at  stake,  I  must  school  my  blood  into  subjec-t 
tion,  if,  indeed,  I  have  not  already  lost  enough  to  make  tlie 
pains- taking  unnecessary." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  such  the  hopes,  upon  which  he 
founded  his  new  purposes  of  deception.  The  surprise  of  all  par- 
ties was  great,  and  openly  expressed,  as  he  suddenly  entered 
the  supjwr-room.  But  the  outlaw  saw  with  pleasure  that  the 
surprise  of  the  ladies  did  not  seem  coupled  with  any  coldness  or 
dissatisfaction.  It  has  not  been  necessary  for  us  to  say,  before, 
tliat  Mrs.  Middleton  had  visited  the  invalid  in  his  chamber.  She 
had  done  all  the  duties  of  hospitality  and  humanity.  He  had 
accordingly  no  cause  of  complaint.  He  could  have  no  reason  to 
expect  the  like  attendance  from  the  young  lady  ;  and  the  gentle 
courtesy  of  the  latter  would  have  convhiced  onie  even  more  .sus- 
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picious  than  Morton,  that  she  had  no  hostile  feehng  whatsoever 
at  work  against  him. 

The  inquiries  of  both  -A'ere  kind  and  considerate.  He  was 
requested  to  occupy  the  sofa  entirely,  and  to  place  himself  at 
ease  upon  it ;  a  permission  which  had  the  effect  of  transfening 
the  reluctant  person  of  the  surgeon  to  a  contiguous  chair.  Tha 
deportment  of  this  person  had  been  productive  of  far  more  sur- 
prise to  the  ladies,  than  the  appearance  of  the  outlaw.  Flora 
Middlcton  had  informed  her  grandmother  of  the  suit  which  she 
li:id  rejected  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  greatly  to  the  wonder  of  the 
one,  and  the  consternation  of  the  other,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  witness,  in  his  deportment,  the  language  of  confident 
assurance;  —  of  a  success  and  exultation,  in  tone  and  manner, 
as  unequivocal  as  ever  betrayed  themselves  in  the  action  of  a 
triumphant  lover.  His  smirkings  were  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  and 
the  old  lady  looked  to  the  young  one,  and  the  young  one  re- 
turned the  glance  with  equal  vexation  and  hewildennent. 

The  arrival  of  Morton  had  the  effect  of  bringing  some  relief 
to  tlie  females  of  the  part}',  and  possibly  to  diminish,  in  some 
degree,  the  impertinent  self-complaisance  of  the  sui'geon.  For 
this,  the  ladies  were  grateful  to  the  outlaw ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  greater  benignity  of  the  reception  which  they  bestowed  upon 
the  latter.  But  still  there  was  quite  enough  of  pleased  impu- 
dence, manifest  in  the  visage  of  Hillhouse,  even  after  the  com- 
*ing  of  Morton  ;  and  when  the  first  courtesies  which  followed  his 
entrance  were  fairly  ended,  he  took  occasion  to  say  something 
on  the  subject  to  this  happy  person. 

"  Really,  Mr.  nillhouse,  I  am  surprised  at  the  unusual  degree 
of  lijippinoss  which  your  countenance  exhibits  this  evening. 
What  is  it  makes  you  so  peculiarly  happy.  Have  you  good 
news  from  the  army  ?  Is  his  lordship  about  to  relieve  you.  Do 
you  think  of  Charleston  and  the  next  Meschianza?" 

The  surgeon  simpered,  smiled  anew,  and  looked  with  most 
provoking  evvprcssemcnt  at  Flora  Middleton.  Before  he  could 
frame  the  intricate  and  exquisite  reply  which  he  was  meditating, 
that  young  lady  availed  herself  of  the  occasion,  to  prove,  as  well 
she  might,  that  she  was  no  willing  party  to  the  peculiar  happi- 
ness'whiclt  bis  countenance  oxpi-essed 
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"1  thank  you  for  that  question,  Mr.  Conwa}'  —  I  was  about 
to  make  tlie  same  inquiry ;  for,  really,  I  never  saw  a  gentleman 
put  on  so  suddenly  the  appearance  of  so  much  joy.  I  fancied 
that  Mr.  Hillhouse  must  have  had  a  fairy  gift,  as,  you  know, 
happens  to  us  all  in  childhood ;  and  then  again,  I  doubted,  for 
there  are  reasons  against  such  a  notion.  But,  in  truth,  I  knew 
not  what  to  think,  unless  it  be  that  it  is  surely  no  earthly  joy 
which  has  produced,  or  could  produce,  so  complete  an  expres- 
sion of  delight  in  the  human  face.  I  declare,  Mr.  Ilillliouse,  I 
should  be  glad  for  manima'.s  sake — if  for  the  sake  of  no  one 
else — that  you  would  let  us  know  what  it  is  that  makes  you  so 
supremely  happy.  There's  nothing  pleases  old  people  so  much, 
you  know,  as  the  innocent  pleasures  of  young  ones." 

"Ah,  Miss  Flora,  do  you  then  ask?  It  is,  indeed,  no  earthly 
'  joy  which  has  made  me  happy." 

"You  are  then  really  happy?"  said  Conway. 

"  Really,  and  in  truth,  I  may  say  so.     A  dream " 

"  What !  and  is  it  a  dream  only  ?  Well,  I  thought  as  much," 
exclaimed  Flora. 

"  Nay,  Miss  Middleton,  life  itself,  for  that  matter,  is  a  sort  of 
dream.  But,  in  ordinary  speech,  mine  is  not  a  dream.  I  have 
had  a  vision " 

"A  vision  !"  exclahned  Conway. 

"A  vision,  sir  !"  said  the  old  lady,  putting  on  her  spectacles, 
and  looking  around  the  room. 

"  A  vision  !  Do  you  see  it  now,  Mr.  Hillhouse  1  Where  ? 
What  was  it  like  ?"  The  demand  of  Flora  was  made  with  all 
the  girlish  eagerness  of  one  who  really  beheved  in  the  prophetic 
faculty  of  the  present  seer. 

"Yes,  what  was  it  like,  Mr.  Hillhouse  ?"  asked  the  outlaw,  "  I 
am  very  curious  to  licar !  a  vision  !" 

"Like!"  exclaimed  the  surgeon,  "like!  like  an  opening  of 
heaven  upon  me.  A  sudden  revelation  of  delight,  a  cloud  of 
glory  ;  and  the  shape  within  was  that  of — a  woman  !" 

"  Dear  me  ! — only  a  woman  !"  exclaimed  Morton,  aflfectedly. 

"Only  a  woman,  sir!"  cried  the  surgeon,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
foiindest  gallantry;  "and  what  lovelier  object  can  one  see  in 
thj?  nsible  creation-^upon  the  earth  cr  in  the  sky " 
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"  Or  the  waters  under  the  earth." 

"  Nay,  I'm  not  so  deep  in  the  world,  Mr.  Conway,"  said  the 
surgeon ;  "  but  when  you  ejaculate  in  wonder,  sir,  because  my 
vision  of  unspeakable  delight  takes  the  shape  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman " 

"What's  the  color  of  her  eyes — and'  hair,  Mr.  Hillhousel" 
was  the  interruption  of  Conway.  "  Give  us  now  a  just  descrip- 
tion, that  we  may  judge  for  ourselves  what  sort  of  taste  you 
have  in  matters  of  beauty." 

Hillhouse  looked  to  Flora  Middleton  with  au  expression 
which  said,  as  plainly  as  a  look  could  say — "  Behold  with  me! 
The  vision  is  again  before  us  !" 

Flora  Middleton  rose  from  her  chair.  She  seemed  to  antici- 
pate the  words ;  and  the  scorn  and  vexation  which  overspread 
her  features,  became  evident  to  all  persons  in  the  room,  except, 
perhaps,  the  single  obtuse  individual  who  had  provoked  them. 
She  Avas  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when  the  sudden  and 
hurried  words  of  Edward  Morton  arrested  her,  with  a  new  occ* 
sion  of  wonder,  more  legitimate  than  that  which  the  surgeor 
entertained. 

"  By  heavens,  Mr.  Hillhouse,  I  too  have  a  vision,  and  one  faj 
less  lovely,  I  think,  than  yours.  Pray,  look  to  that  door,  if  you 
please.  There  was  a  strange  visage  at  it  but  a  moment  ago 
Look!  look! — a  man,  not  a  woman;  and  one  not  from  heaven- 
I  should  think,  though  it  may  be " 

Before  the  surgeon  could  reach  the  door,  or  Morton  could  fin- 
ish the  sentence,  a  dark  figure  entered  the  room,  confronted  the 
party,  and  taking  from  his  face  a  black  mask,  with  which  it  wac 
covered  displayed  to  the  anxious  gaze  of  the  outlaw  his  own  late 
lieutenant,  and  always  bitter  enemy.  Captain  Stockton.  The 
latter  had  heard  what  Morton  said,  and  concluded  his  speech 
perhaps,  in  the  most  fitting  manner. 

"  From  hell,  you  would  say,  would  you !  and  you  are  right, 
sn-.  I  came  from  hell,  and  I  am  come  for  you.  You  are  pre. 
pared  for  travel,  I  trust !" 

The  behavior  of  Morton  was  equally  fearless  and  dignified. 
He  had  ^  gaine  to  play  jn  the  eyes  of  Flora,  and  a  difficult  part 
to  act  in  more  eyes  than  hnr3.     His  agitation  had  not  been  cod 
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cealed,  at  the  first  sudden  exhibition  which  Stockton  had  made 
of  his  hostile  visage  at  the  entrance ;  but,  when  the  person  of 
tlie  intruder  was  no  longer  doubtful,  his  firmness  came  back  to 
him ;  and  no  person,  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  could  have 
looked  down  with  more  indifference  than  he,  upon  its  awful 
abysses.  He  raised  himself  with  composure  from  the  sofa,  and 
directing  the  eyes  of  Stockton  to  the  ladies,  calmly  remarked — 

"  Whatever  you  may  be,  and  whatever  your  purpose,  as  a 
man,  remember  wheve  you  are,  and  be  civil  to  the  ladies." 

He  was  answered  by  a  grin,  and  yell  of  mingled  exultation 
and  malice. 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  I  will  remember.  Don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  for- 
get them,  or  yourself,  or  even  that  pink-looking  gentleman  in 
the  corner,  who  smells  so  sweetly,  and  looks  so  frightened.  Ha  ! 
ha !  Did  you  ever  know  the  devil  to  forget  any  of  his  flock. 
Ladies,  you  know  me,  or  you  should.  You  will  know  me  soon 
enough.  I  am  old  Nick,  himself,  you  may  be  sure  of  that, 
though  I  go  by  several  names.  My  most  innocent  one  is  per- 
haps the  most  familiar  to  you.  1  am  the  captain  of  the  Black 
Riders.  Do  you  deny  that  ?"  he  demanded,  at  the  close,  turning 
full  upon  Edward  Morton. 

It  did  not  need  that  the  latter  should  answer  this  inc[uiry,  for 
the  alarm  which  this  bold  annunciation  produced,  prevented  his 
words  from  being  heard  by  any  ears  but  those  of  the  intruder. 

"You  may  be  the  devil  himself,  for  anything  I  know  or 
care." 

"  Indeed  1  you  are  bold.  But  we  shall  see.  You  will  find  me 
a  worse  person  to  deal  with,  perhaps.  You  arc  my  prisoner : 
remember  that." 

"I  know  not  that!"  exclaimed  Morton,  rising  with  evident 
pain  from  the  sofa,  upon  which  he  had  sunk  but  a  minute  before, 
and  looking  the  defiance  which  he  had  no  means  to  enforce. 
His  attitude  was,  however,  threatening;  and  drawing  a  pistol 
from  his  belt,  the  intruding  outlaw  levelled  it  full  at  the  head  of 
his  superior.  The  eye  of  Morton  did  not  shrink.  His  gaze 
was  undaunted.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  was  discomposed.  At 
that  instant  Watson  Gray  suddenly  entered  the  apaitment, 
strode  between  them,  and  confronted  Stockton  with  a  weapon 
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like  his  own.  At  the  same  time  he  thrust  another  into  the 
hands  of  Morton. 

"  There  are  two  to  play  at  this  game,  Stockton,"  was  the  cool 
remark  of  Gray.  "  Ladies,  leave  the  room,  if  you  please.  We 
need  no  witnesses  :  and  you,  sir,  unless  you  can  kill  as  well  as 
cure,  you  may  as  well  follow  the  ladies." 

This  was  addressed  to  the  surgeon. 

"  I  have  no  weapon,"  was  his  answer. 

"  Pshaw  !  look  to  the  fireplace.  A  brave  man  never  wants  a 
weapon." 

Hillhouse  possessed  himself  of  the  poker  with  sufficient  reso- 
lution ;  but  he  evidently  looked  with  great  dissatisfaction  upon 
the  prospect  before  liim,  of  soiling  his .  dove-colored  suit  in  an 
unexpected  iiuUe.  Meanwhile  the  ladies  had  disappeared,  and 
the  only  social  influence  which  might  have  prevented  bloodshed 
was  necessarily  removed  in  their  departure. 
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"  WiKAT  does  all  this  mean,  Stockton?"  demanded  Gray. 

"  What  you  see.  The  meaning's  plain  enough,  Watson  Gray," 
was  the  insolent  rp,ply. 

"  Ay,  I  see  well  enough  that  you  are  disposed  to  murder  your 
superior ;  but  on  what  pretence  ?  How  will  you'  ansnver  to 
Lord  Rawdon  for  this  insubordination — this  mutiny  ?  for  it  is  no 
less.  Captain  Morton  has  the  commission  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
He  is  j'our  commander." 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  the  property  of  the  troop,  also." 

"Well,  what  then — suppose  we  allow  that?" 

"  That  is  enough.    He  is  a  ti-aitor  to  them." 

"Ha!— a  traitor!" 

"Yes  I  a  base,  dishonest  traitor." 

'How?  in. what  way  is  he  a  traitor?' 
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"  He  is  sAvorn  to  be  true  to  tliem." 

"Well — if  to  be  mangled  in  their  battles  is  to  be  true  to 
them,  he  certainly  has  been  true  a  long  tijne." 

"Mangled  in  /A«V  battles !"  quoth  the  other,  with  a  sneer. 
"  Mangled  in  his  own.  Had  he  been  fighting  their  battles,  with 
less  regard  to  his  own,  he  would  have  escaped  his  mangling. 
'  Tell  that  to  the  marines.'  We  know  better.  We  know  that 
he  is  a  traitor  to  his  comrades.  He  has  sold  them  for  a  price, 
and  has  abandoned  them  to  their  enemies.  His  life  is  forfeit  by 
his  own  laws." 

"  This  is  a  mere  fetch,  Stockton.  There  is  no  ground  for 
sxich  pretence.  You  are  the  enemy  of  Captain  Morton.  We 
all  know  that  of  old.  You  are  contriving  it  against  him  to 
destroy  him.  Beware !  You  know  me  quite  as  well  as  I  know 
you.  I  tell  you,  that  if  you  go  one  inch  on  either  hand  from 
tlie  right,  your  neck  stretches  on  the  gallows  in  the  sight  of  all 
Charleston  !" 

"  Pshaw !  Watson  Gray.  You  don't  hope  to  frighten  me  at 
this  time  of  day  with  your  big  words.  I  know  what  I'm  about. 
Captain  Morton  is  a  traitor  to  the  troop,  and  we'll  prove  it.  He 
is  false  to  his  oath,  and  will  be  made  to  answer  all  its  penalties." 

"  That's  well  enough  ;  but  what  gives  you  the  right,  till  the 
tiling's  proved,  to  lift  pistol  to  his  head  ?" 

"  The  thing's  proved  already." 

"  What !  without  a  trial  1" 

"  We've  two  witnesses  against  him." 

"Where  are  they  ?  We'll  hear  them — not  you.  You  are  a 
little  too  fast." 

"  You  shall  hear  them  both.  You  shall  hear  me  too.  I  am 
now  the  captain  of  the  troop.  They  have  made  me  so  by  their 
fi-ee  voices.  He  is  nothing,  now,  but  one  of  us — a  common 
soldier,  under  suspicion,  and  waiting  for  his  sentence." 

"  Look  you,  Stockton  :  I'm  better  used  to  acting  than  talking. 
I  know  you  of  old,  and  I  see  you're  bent  to  kill  your  captain, 
whether  or  no.  You're  hungering  to  step  into  his  shoes :  but 
the  moment  you  pull  trigger  on  him,  that  moment  I  pull  trigger 
on  your  There'^  two  to  one.  Take  your  chance  now  for  life  ; 
for  I'm  getting  angi-y." 

18 
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"  Twii  to  one,  indeed  !  Look  at  the  windows,  man,  and  you'll 
see  ticciilij  to  one,"  was  the  triumphant  response  of  Stockton. 

Gray  looked  as  he  was  hidden,  so  did  the  surgeon  Hillhouse, 
but  Morton  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  those  of  his  lieutenant. 

"  Well,  do  you  see  ?  are  you  satisfied  ? .  There  is  no  chance 
for  yon,"  said  the  latter. 

"  I  see  only  what  I  expected  to  see,"  was  the  answer  of 
Gray.  "  I  did  not  look  to  see  you  venture  here  without  good 
backing.  I  knew  you  too  well  for  that.  These  twenty  men 
are  enough  to  eat  us  up.  But,  before  you  can  get  help  from 
them,  we'll  make  mince-meat  of  you.  You  are  a  fool  if  you 
think  otherwise." 

Stockton  looked  upon  his  destined  victim  with  equal  rage  and 
disappointment. 

"  What !  you  refuse,  then,  to  surrcuJcr  him  to  me  1" 

"  We  do." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see  what  wc  can  do  with  a  few  more  pistols," 
replied  the  raflian,  and  with  these  words  he  prepared  to  leave 
the  room.  But  Gray  placed  himsp-Lf  between  him  and  the 
entrance. 

"Stay,"  said  he — "  noi  so  fast.  Youvc  got  mto  the  cane- 
brake  with  the  bear.  You  must  ask  permission  when  you  wahI 
to  leave  it." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  keep  me  V 

"  Yes ;  you  shall  be  a  hostage  for  the  rest.  We  must  hav« 
terms  between  us,  Richard  Stockton,  before  we  let  you  off." 

"  What  terms  V  demanded  the  other,  angrily. 

"  Where's  onr  guard  1" 

"  Fastened  up  in  the  loghouse,  where  they're  all  drunk." 

"They  must  be  released  ;  and  you  must  answer  to  Lord  Haw- 
don  for  making  his  soldiers  drunk  and  incapable,  while  on  duty 
at  a  British  military  post." 

''  Who  says  I  made  them  drunk  ]" 

"  I  say  so." 

"  Y"ou  can  not  prove  it." 

"  Y'ou  shall  see.  If  I  can  prove  that  one  of  your  troopers 
did  it,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  show  that  you  did  not 
employ  that  trooper  in  doing  it." 
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'■"Watson  Gray,  I  will  have  satisfaction  out  of  you  for  this." 

"All  in  good  time,  Stockton.  You  don't  suppose  that  I'm 
likely  to  dodge  from  a  difficulty  with  you  or  any  man  1  But  it's 
useless  for  you  to  ride  your  high  horse  across  mj  path.  By  the 
Eternal,  man.  I'll  tilt  you  into  the  ditch  in  the  twinkle  of  a 
mosquito  !" 

"  You  talk  boldly ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  you're  not  alto- 
gether safe  from  this  charge  against  Morton.  You're  suspected 
of  treason  to  the  troop,  as  well  as  he." 

"  Tsha,  tsha,  tsha  !  Catch  old  birds  with  chaff !  Look  you, 
Stockton :  don't  j'ou  suppose  you  can  carry  this  matter  as  you 
please,  cither  by  scare  or  shot.  We're  up  to  you  any  how. 
Now,  look  you  :  if  you  think  that  either  Captain  Morton  or 
myself  wants  to  escape  from  trial,  you're  mistaken.  But  we'll 
have  a  fair  trial,  or  none  at  all." 

"  Well,  won't  we  give  him  a  fair  trial  ]" 

"  No  :  not  if  you  begin  it  with  the  pistol." 

"  I  only  want  to  make  him  a  prisoner.'' 

"  Well,  you  sha'n't  have  your  wishes  in  that — not  while  I 
can  stand  ready  with  such  a  muzzle  as  this  close  upon  yours. 
Now,  hear  me.  Give  orders  to  Ensign  Darcy,  whose  little  eyes 
I  see  dancing  at  that  glass  there,  and  who's  at  the  bottom  of  all 
your  mischief — give  him  orders  to  let  our  men  loose  from  the 
loghouse,  and  send  them  here  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  let  him 
draw  his  own  men  off  from  the  house.  When  that's  done,  we'll 
come  to  terms  about  the  trial." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  other,  and  he  made  a  new  movement  as 
if  to  take  his  departure,  but  the  wily  Gray  was  still  on  the 
alert. 

"No  !  no  !— my  good  fellow  ! — You  must  stay  as  a  hostage, 
lieutenant,  'til  the  matter's  all  arranged.  You  can  speak  to 
Darcy  from  where  you  stand — through  the  pane  as  well  as  if 
your  arm  was  round  his  neck." 

The  vexation  of  Stockton  may  be  imagined.  He  strove  vain- 
ly to  suppress  it.  He  was  compelled  to  submit.  Darcy  was 
summoned,  and  would  have  entered,  with  his  men  following,  but 
Watson  Gray's  prompt  accents  warned  him,  that,  if  he  came 
not  alone,  he  would  bring  down  on  the  head  of  his  confederate 
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the  bullets  of  himself  and  Morton.  Sharing  the  chagnn  of  his 
superior,  Darcy,  accordingly,  made  his  appearance  alone,  and 
received  his  instnictions. 

When  he  had  drawn  off  his  followers,  and  disappeared  him- 
self, Gray  persuaded  M^orton  to  retire  to  his  chamber  with  the 
assistance  of  the  surgeon.  This  measure  had,  perhaps,  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  former.  The  efforts  which  he  had 
made  to  sustain  himself,  as  well  in  the  interview  with  the  ladies, 
as  in  that  unexpected  one  which  followed  it; — and  the  excite- 
ment which  the  latter  necessarily  occasioned,  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted him.  Nothing  but  the  moral  stimulus  derived  from  his 
mind— its  hate,  scorn,  defiance  —  sustained  him  so  far  from  faint- 
ing on  the  spot ;  and  this  support  did  not  maintain  him  much 
longer.     He  did  faint  when  he  reached  his  own  apartment. 

"And  now,  Stockton,"  said  Gray,  when  they  were  alone  to- 
gether—  "what's  all  this  d — d  nonsense  stuff  about  Captain 
Morton's  treachery  and  mine  ?  Out  with  it,  man,  that  we  may 
know  the  game.'' 

"  No  nonsense  stuff,  I  assure  you.  The  proof  is  strong 
enough  against  him,  and  brushes  your  skirts  also." 

"  Proof  indeed.  You  see,  I  don't  stop  to  let  you  know,  lieu- 
tenant, that  I  look  upon  you  as  a  man  that  will  contrive,  wher- 
ever you  can,  against  the  captain.  I  know  that  you  hate  him 
— you  can't  deny  it, — though  it's  the  strangest  thing  to  me  why 
you  should  hate  a  man  who  has  never  given  you  any  cause  for 
hate,  and  has  always  treated  you  well  and  kindly." 

"Indeed!  Do  you  really  think  so!"  exclaimed  the  other 
bitterly.  "Well,  I  shall  understand,  that, -to  knock  a  man  over 
with  the  butt  of  your  pistol,  and  send  him  afterward  under 
guard  to  prison,  with  a  recommendation  for  the  halbirds,  is  a 
way  to  treat  well  and  kindly.'' 

"  Pshaw  !     Is  that  all  V 

"  All !  ay,  and  enough  too  !" 

"  My  good  fellow,  you  ought  to  be  grateful  that  he  didn't  set 
you  a  swinging  from  the  first  tree.  I  heard  of  that  affair,  and 
was  sorry  for  it ;  but  you  deserved  all  you  got,  and  something 
more.  He  might  have  hung  you  without  trial,  or  shot  you  down 
where  you  stood.     You  were  in  absolute  mutiny." 
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"  We'll  say  no  more  about  that,  Watson  Gray.  He's  had  his 
chance,  and  I'll  have  mine.  So  far  from  it's  being  nonsense 
stuff  which  is  against  him,  the  proof  of  his  treachery  is  clear  as 
noonday." 

"  Well,  prove  it,  and  he  must  stand  his  fate.  All  he  asks, 
and  all  that  I  ask,  is  a  fair  trial.  But  what  is  the  sort  of  treach- 
ery that  he's  been  doing  1" 

''  Making  arrangements  to  fly  and  leave  the  troop  in  the  lurch. 
Getting  boats  to  carry  off  the  plate  and  negroes  from  Middleton 
barony  and  other  places,  without  letting  the  troop  come  to  a 
share.  You  can't  deny  that's  death  by  our  laws — rope  and 
bullet!'' 

"  Granted :  but,  again,  I  ask  you,  where's  the  proof?" 

"  Brydone  ! — Ha!  you  start,  do  you?  You  didn't  expect 
that  V 

"  Start! — a  man  may  well  start  at  hearing  of  such  a  false- 
hood from  the  lips  of  a  fellow  like  Brydone,  who  was  always 
counted  one  of  the  truest  fellows  we  ever  had." 

"  Yes  ;  you  didn't  think  he'd  desert  you,  eh  1" 

"Desert! — Look  you,  Stockton,  I  don't  believe  that  Bry- 
done ever  said  such  a  word.     Did  you  hear  him  yourself?" 

"Yes— I  did." 

"  Where  is  he  ?     Bring  him  before  me." 

"  Time  enough.  He's  not  here  with  us  at  present.  But  he'll 
be  here  sooner  than  you  wish." 

"Ah  !" — and  the  scout  paused,  while  his  brow  gathered  into 
deep,  dark  folds  which  indicated  the  pressure  of  accumulating 
thoughts.  He  suddenly  recovered  his  composure,  and  turning, 
with  a  quiet  smile  upon  his  more  blunt  companion,  he  pro- 
ceeded :  — 

"  Stockton,  I  sec  your  game.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am 
now  convinced  that  you  have  no  such  proof,  and  that  Brydone 
never  told  you  anything  hurtful  to  the  captain.  If  so,  didn't 
you  know  that  he  was  to  have  a  fair  trial? — Why  didn't  you 
bring  your  only  witness  ?  and  did  not  you  also  know,  that,  by 
the  laws,  no-  one  could  be  found  guilty  but  by  two  witnesses  1 
Now,  you  only  speak  of  one " 

"  Ay,  ay  !  but  there's  another,  Watson  Gray.    Don't  suppose 
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I  got  BO  far  ahead  of  common  sense  in  this  business  as  to  Utum- 
ble  in  that  matter.  No  !  no  !  I  hate  Ned  Morton  too  much  — 
too  thoroughly  and  bitterly — to  leave  my  desire  for  revenge  to 
a  doubtful  chance.  Tlie  whole  matter  was  cut  and  dry  before 
wc  came  down  from  '  Ninety-Six.'  We  have  two  witnesses  of 
liis  guilt." 

"Well,  who's  the  other!"  asked  Gray  with  .seeming  indiifcr- 
cnee. 

"Isaac  Muggs!" 

"  What  Isaac,  the  oue-armed  !  But  you  don't  call  him  a  man, 
surely — he's  only  part  of  a  man  !" 

"  You  don't  mean  to  stand  for  sucli  an  argument  as  that  1" 
demanded  Stockton  gravely. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  responded  the  other  with  a  laugh.  "Let  him  go 
foi-  what  he's  worth.  But " — here  his  indifference  of  man- 
ner seemed  to  increase,  as,  yawning,  he  inquired — 

"  But  when  are  these  witnesses  to  be  here  1  When  may  we 
confront  them  1" 

"  Sooner  than  you  wish,"  was  the  reply.  "  We  look  for  Bry- 
done  to-morrow,  by  the  dawn  ;  and  as  for  Isaac  Muggs,  we  ex- 
pect to  catch  him  very  soon  after,  if  not  before.  We  hope  to 
be  in  readiness  along  the  river  banks,  to  see  whether  he  brings 
up  the  boats  which  are  fit  to  carry  such  a  valuable  cargo,  as 
you've  got  ready  here  to  put  in  them." 

"  Ah  ! — so  you've  got  the  Congaree  under  guard,  have  you?" 
demanded  the  other  with  the  same  seeming  indifference  of 
manner. 

"  It  will  be  somewhat  difficult  for  him  to  find  you  without 
first  finding  us,"  replied  Stockton  with  a  chuckling  sort  of  tri- 
umph. 

"  So  much  for  Isaac,  then.  I  suppose  he  brings  Brydone 
along  with  him  ?"  was  the  carelessly  expressed  inquiry  of  Gray. 

"  No  !  no  !  He  will  be  more  certain  to  arrive,  and  comes  more 
willingly.  Rawdon  despatched  him  below  with  a  letter  to  Colo- 
nel Stewart,  at  Fairlawn,  and  he  will  be  here  too  soon  for  your 
liking.  He  comes  bj'  the  road.  Do  not  think  we  ventured  up- 
on this  business  without  preparation.  We  made  nice  calcula- 
tions and   timed  everything  to  the  proper  moment.     Brydone 
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sleeps  to-iiiglit  at  Miutiu's  tavern,  so  we  may  expect  him  here 
by  sunrise.  We'll  he  ready,  at  all  events,  for  the  trial  by 
twelve  o'clock  to-morrow.  At  least  we  can  take  his  testimony 
and  wait  for  Muggs.     But  I  calculate  on  both  before  that  time." 

"Watson  Gray  seemed  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought.  His 
diirk  bushy  brows  were  bent  down  almost  to  the  concealment  of 
his  eyes. 

'•  It  seems  to  worry  you  !"  said  Stockton  with  a  sneer. 

"  Worry  me  !  No  !  no  !  Stockton,  you're  only  worrying  your- 
self. I  was  thinking  of  a  very  different  matter,"  replied  the 
other  with  a  good-natured  smile. 

"  Well,  do  you  say  that  you^ll  be  ready  for  the  trial  then?" 

"We're  ready  naw ;  ready  always  for  fair  play.  But  you 
must  draw  off  your  troop." 

"Very  well.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  for  I  can  draw  'em 
on  again  at  a  moment's  warning.  If  you  don't  keep  faith  you'll 
sweat  for  it.  I'm  agreed  to  anything  that  don't  prevent  the 
trial.     Where  shall  it  be — here?" 

"  Here  !     Oh,  no  !     To  have  your  sixty  men  rushing  upon  us 
at  close  muzzle-quarters  !     No,  no  !    We'll  have  it  in  the  woods, 
near  the  river,  where  my  half-score  of  muskets  may  be  covered 
;)y  the  trees,  and  be  something  of  a  match  for  your  troop.     Be 
sides,  the  women,  you  know  !" 

"  Well,  I'm  willing.  There's  a  clayey  bluff  just  above,  facing 
the  liver-bend.  There's  something  of  an  opening,  and  I  reckon 
it's  a  sort  of  graveyard.  I  see  a  new  grave  there  and  a  cross 
upon  it.     Let  the  trial  be  there." 

"  A  new  grave  and  a  cross  upon  it !"  mused  the  other.  "That 
must  be  Mary  Olarkson's  grave  ;  but  the  cross  I  Ah  !  perhaps 
Miss  Flora  had  that  done.  She's  a  good  girl!  Well,  I'm 
agreed.    Let  it  be  there — just  at  the  turning  of  the  sun  at  noon." 

"  Keep  your  word,  Gi-ay,  and  the  worst  enemy  of  Ned  Mor- 
ton  " 

"Yourself!" 

"  The  same  !  His  worst  enemy  can  ask  nothing  more.  If 
w=i  don't  convict  him " 

"You'll  swallow  the  Congaree  !" 

"You  may  laugh  now,  but  I  doubt  if  you  will  to-morrow,- 
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and  I  know  that  Ned  Morton  will  be  in  no  humor  to  laugh,  un- 
less he  does  so  because  he  likes  dancing  in  air  much  better  than 
most  people." 

"  Well,  well,  Stockton ;  we  shall  soon  see  enough.  To-mor- 
row's never  a  day  far  oflp,  and  here  comes  Darcy  to  relieve  you. 
But  as  for  your  hanging  Ned  Morton,  why,  man,  your  own  troop 
will  hardly  suffer  it." 

"  Ha !  will  they  not  I  Is  that  your  hope  1"  said  Stockton, 
with  an  exulting  sneer. 

"  Perhaps  !"  replied  the  the  other,  with  a  smile. 

The  entrance  of  Darcy  arrested  the  conference. 
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The  business  of  the  two  had  reached  its  close  before  the 
return  of  Darcy  with  the  British  guard  which  he  had  released. 
Some  other  matters  were  adjusted  between  them,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Stockton  was  at  length  permitted  to  depart,  while  Watson 
Gray,  at  the  same  moment,  received  from  Darcy  the  still  half 
drunken  soldiery.  It  may  be  supposed  that  neither  Stockton 
nor  Darcy  was  altogether  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
their  expedition.  The  game  was  fairly  in  their  hands  ;  but  the 
precipitation  of  Stockton,  arising  from  a  too  great  feeling  of 
security,  and  a  desire  to  exult  over  his  threatened  victim,  led  to 
that  exposure  of  his  own  person  of  which  Watson  Gray  so  read- 
ily availed  himself.  The  reproaches  of  the  subordinate  were  not 
spared. 

"  But  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,"  said  Stockton.  "  He  is 
Btill  GUI'S.     He  is  pledged  to  appear  at  the  trial." 

"  Ay,  but  suppose  he  does  not  come  1" 

"  Then  the  delay  follows,  and  no  worse  evil.  We  have  men 
enough,  surelj-,  to  pull  the  old  house  about  his  ears." 
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"With  the  loss  of  half  of  them!  A  deal  hargaiu,"  replied 
the  dissatisfied  lieutenant. 

Not  so  had  either.  We  can  starve  them  out  in  three  daye. 
But  there's  no  fear  that  Gray  will  not  keep  his  word.  They 
will  come  to  the  trial.  They  flatter  themselves  that  we  shall 
see  nothing  of  Isaac  Muggs,  whom  they've  sent  away,  and  I 
told  them  of  no  other  witness  than  Brydone.  I  said  nothing  of  , 
that  skulk,  Joe  Tanner.  He  and  Brydone  arc  enough,  and 
knowing  the  absence  of  Muggs,  they'll  come  boldly  on  the 
ground,  and  walk  headlong  into  the  trap  we've  set  for  them." 

"  It's  well  you've  had  that  caution,  Stockton ;  for,  of  a  truth, 
you  have  so  far  played  your  cards  most  rashly.  We've  got 
desperate  men  to  deal  with,  and  that  Watson  Gray  has  got  more 
sense  in  one  little  finger  than  you  carry  in  your  whole  body." 

"  That's  not  so  civil,  Mr.  Darcy." 
,  "  No  !  but  it's  true  ;  and  when  you're  trifling  with  the  game 
of  both  of  UB,  it's  necessary  to  jerk  you  up  suddenly  with  a  sharp 
truth  now  and  then,  by  way  of  a  curb  to  your  paces.     There's 
another  matter  that  your  proceeding  has  spoiled,  Stockton." 

"  What  was  that  1" 

"  The  gutting  of  the  house." 

"  Oh  !  that  follows,  of  course. 

"  A  bird  in  the  hand,  you  know.  They  may  have  time  now 
to  hide  away  the  valuables." 

"  It  will  be  a  close  hole  that  our  boys  can't  creep  into. 
Where  they've  gone  we  can  follow.  But  there's  no  doubt, 
Darcy,  that  I've  given  up  one  chance  which  befriended  us.  It's 
only  putting  off  for  to-morrow  what  might  have  been  done  to- 
4ay.  Our  appetite  will  be  only  so  much  the  keener  for  the 
delay.     Did  you  see  Miss  Middleton?" 

"Ay — did  I  not!"  replied  Darcy.  "Look  you,  Stockton,  I 
stipulate  for  /lei:  You  must  not  think  to  swallow  all — rank, 
revenge,  riches — and  still  yearn  for  beauty.  She  must  go  to 
my  share  of  the  booty." 

"  Yours  !  Pooh,  Darcy  I  what  should  give  you  an  amorous 
tooth  1  Don't  think  of  it,  my  good  fellow.  I've  set  my  mind 
npon  her.  It's  a  part  of  my  revenge.  She's  the  game  that's 
turned  Ned  Morton's  head — it  was  to  disgrace  him  before  hex 
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that  made  me  Llunder — and  unlesj  I  show  him  that  she,  too,  m 
at  my  mercy,  my  triumph  will  he  ouly  half  complete." 

Darcy  muttered  something  about  the  "  lion's  share,''  and  his 
muttering  reminded  Stockton  that  he  was  too  valuable  an  assist- 
aut  to  be  trifled  with. 

"  Pshaw  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  let  us  not  squabble  about  a  woman. 
,  I  don't  care  a  shilling  about  her.  But  she's  common  stock,  you 
know.     It  must  be  according  to  the  will  of  the  troop." 

We  forbear  listening  to  other  heads  of  their  private  arrange- 
ments. They  proceeded  to  rejoin  their  men  and  to  see  about 
the  disposition  of  their  sentinels,  in  secrecy,  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  wherever  they  thought  it  probable  that  a  boat  could 
efPect  a  landing.  They  did  not  bestow  a  very  close  watch  along 
the  land  side,  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  house,  for 
they  well  knew  that  Morton  could  not  escape,  in  his  present 
condition  of  feebleness,  by  any  but  a  water  conveyance.  Ho 
was  their  chief  object,  and  they  regarded  his  fate  as  now  una- 
voidable. 

The  safety  of  the  landlord,  Muggs,  it  has  been  already  seen, 
was  secured  by  the  persevering  and  sleepless  efforts  of  his  new 
comrade,  John  Bannister.  When  the  latter  had  swam  the  river, 
and  joined  him  on  the  other  side,  the  two  laid  themselves  quietly 
down  to  sleep  in  a  place  of  security,  having  resolved  to  get  up 
at  an  early  hour,  before  dawn,  and,  urging  their  boat  up  stream 
with  united  paddles,  keep  oil  the  same  side  of  the  river  until 
they  could,  without  detection,  cross  to  that  on  which  the  enemy 
lay.  Their  aim  was  to  reach  a  point  above  the  usual  landing 
places  of  the  barony,  and  out  of  the  reach,  accordingly,  of  the 
line  of  sentinels,  each  of  which  John  Bannister  had  beheld  when 
he  was  placed. 

The  worthy  scout  was  resolved  to  do  all  that  he  might,  at  any 
risk,  for  tlie  safety  of  Flora,  and  for  lier  rescue  from  the  ruthless 
villains  by  whom  her  house  was  surrounded.  He  did  not  con- 
jecture the  state  of  affairs  between  the  former  captain  of  the 
Black  Eiders  and  his  troop ;  and  did  not  fancy  that  there  was 
any  cause  of  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  Edward  Conway, 
though  such  a  conviction  would  have  given  him  but  little  nn- 
flasriness. 
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At  the  appointed  hour  he  awakened  his  companion,  stmck  a 
light,  reloaded  his  rifle,  the  flint  of  which  he  carefully  examined  ; 
and,  having  put  himself  and  Muggs  in  as  good  condition  for  a 
conflict  as  possible,  he  sho.ved  his  canoe  up  the  stream. 

The  work  was  hard,  but  they  achieved  it.  They  plied  their 
paddles  vigorously,  until  they  were  enabled,  with  the  help  of 
the  current,  to  round  the  jutting  headland  where  slept  the  re- 
mains of  Mary  Clarkson.  They  had  scarcely  pulled  into  shore 
when  they  were  startled  by  the  sudden  rising  of  a  human  figure 
from  the  earth,  out  of  the  bosom  of  which,  and  almost  at  their 
feet,  he  seemed  to  emerge.  Bannister  pushed  back  from  the 
shore,  but  the  friendly  voice  of  Jake  Clarkson  reassured  him. 
He  had  effected  his  escape,  in  the  general  drunkenness  of  the 
soldiery,  though  how  that  had  been  brought  about,  he  could  tell 
but  little.  Those  who  had  dragged  their  cups,  had  evidently 
confounded  him  with  the  rest,  for  they  furnished  him  with  a 
portion  of  the  potent  beverage  also.  Of  this  he  drank  nothing, 
and  the  consequence  of  his  sobriety  was  his  successful  effort  at 
escape.  In  the  darkness,  he  had  been  enabled  to  feel  his  way 
to  the  spot  where  his  daughter  slept. 

He  could  give  no  further  explanation  ;  nor  did  Bannister  an- 
noy him  on  the  subject.  He  was  content  with  the  acquisition 
of  a  stout  fellow,  whose  aim  was  deadly,  and  who  had  contrived 
to  secure  his  rifle  from  loss  in  all  his  several  mischances.  This 
Le  still  carried  upon  his  arm,  and  Bannister  contented  himself 
with  instracting  him  to  get  it  in  readiness. 

"  See  to  the  flint  and  priming,  daddy  Jake,  for  the  time's 
Becoming  when  I  wouldn't  have  you  miss  fire  for  the  best  pole- 
boat  on  the  Congaree." 

If  there  was  toil  among  these  honest  fellows,  and  among  the 
outlaws  in  the  neighborhood  of  whose  camp  they  were  hovering, 
there  was  toil  and  anxiety  also  in  the  dwelling,  to  whicli,  though 
with  difi'erent  feelings,  the  eyes  of  both  these  parties  were  di- 
rected. Sleepless  and  prayerful  were  the  hours  which  the  fair 
ladies  of  the  mansion  passed  after  that  wild  and  fearful  inter- 
ruption which  they  experienced  in  the  progress  of  the  evening 
meal.  But,  in  the  chamber  of  Edward  Morton,  a  more  stern 
and  immovable  sentiment  of  apprehension  prevailed  to  increase 
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the  gloom  of  his  midnight  watch,  and  to  darken  the  aspects  of 
the  two  who  sat  there  in  solemn  conference. 

Watson  Gray,  though  he  naturally  strove  to  inhise  a  feeling 
of  confidence  into  the  mind  of  his  superior,  could  not,  neverthe- 
less, entirely  divest  his  thoughts  of  the  somhre  tinge  which  they 
necessarily  took  from  his  feelings,  in  considering  the  events 
which  the  coming  day  was  to  bring  forth.  There  was  some- 
thing excessively  humbling  to  a  man  like  Edward  Morton,  iu 
the  idea  of  ever  being  tried  for  treachery  by  those  whom  he  had 
so  often  led  ;  —  and  to  be  placed  for  judgment  before  one  whom 
he  so  heartily  despised  as  Stockton,  was  no  small  part  of  the 
annoyance.  The  assurances  which  Watson  Gray  gave  him  did 
not  touch  this  part  of  his  disquietude.  The  simple  assurance  oJ 
his  ultimate  release  could  not  materially  lessen  the  pang  which 
he  felt  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  disgrace  of  such  a 
situation. 

"  Life  or  death.  Gray,"  he  said,  "  is  after  all  a  trifling  matter. 
I  have  the  one  here,"  touching  the  hilt  of  a  dirk  which  he  had 
just  placed  within  his  bosom,  "  or  here,"  and  his  fingers  rested 
on  the  handle  of  the  pistol  which  lay  beside  him  on  the  bed. 

"Either  of  these  will  secure  me  from  the  indignity  which  this 
base  scoundrel  would  delight  to  fasten  upon  me ;  and,  as  for 
life,  I  believe  I  love  it  no  more  than  any  other  soldier  who 
knows  the  condition  of  the  game  he  plays  and  the  value  of  the 
stake  he  lays  down.  But,  to  be  hauled  up  and  called  to  an- 
swer to  such  a  scamp,  for  such  a  crime,  is,  really,  a  most  shock- 
ing necessity.  Can't  we  mend  the  matter  no  way  1  Can't  we 
tamper  with  some  of  the  men  ?  There  are  a  few  whom  you 
could  manage.  There's  Butts,  both  the  Maybins,  Joe  Sutton, 
Peters,  and  half  a  dozen  more  that  were  always  devoted  to  me, 
though,  perhaps,  among  the  more  timid  of  the  herd.  If  you 
could  manage  these ;  if  you  could  persuade  them  to  join  us  kei-e, 
with  your  bull-head  British  allies,  we  should  be  able  to  make 
fight,  and  finish  the  copartnership  in  that  manlier  way.  By 
Heaven,  I'm  stirred  up  with  the  notion  !  You  must  try  it !  I 
shall  be  strong  enough  for  anything  when  the  time  comes ;  and 
I  feel,  that  in  actual  conflict  with  that  villain  Stockton,  I  could 
not  help  but  hew  him  to  pieces.    Bring  us  to  this  point.  Gray ! 
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Work,  work,  man,  if  you  love  me  !  If  your  wits  sleep,  wake 
them.  Now  or  never  !  Let  them  save  me  from  this  d — enable 
situation  and  bitter  shame." 

The  confederate  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

"No  doubt  if  we  could  get  at  these  fellows,  or  any  half  dozen 
in  the  troop,  thi.-y  might  be  bought  over  or  persuaded  in  some 
way  to  desert  to  us ;  but  do  you  not  see  that  the  difficulty  is  in 
getting  at  them  ?  Were  I  to  venture  among  them,  I  should  be 
served  just  as  I  served  Stockton  to-night.  I  should  be  ham- 
pered hand  and  foot,  with  no  such  chance  of  making  terms  of 
escape  as  he  had.  No,  captain,  I  see  no  way  to  avoid  the  trial. 
You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  tlial.  But  I  don't  see  that 
you  will  have  anything  more  to  apprehend.  Muggs  is  out  of  the 
way,  and  won't  be  back  in  three  days.  He's  safe.  One  wit- 
ness is  not  enough,  and  as  for  Brydone — " 

"D — nhim!  D — n  him  !  The  double-dyed  traitor !  And 
he  was  paid  so  well  too  !" 

"  That  was  the  mistake,  I'm  thinking.  He  got  too  much  for 
that  last  business.  He  considered  it  the  last  job  that  you'd 
ever  give  him,  and  he  immediately  cast  about  for  a  n&w  em- 
ployer.    He's  got  him,  but  I  do  not  think  he'll  keep  him  long." 

"May  they  cut  each  other's  throats!"  was  the  devout  prayer 
of  the  outlaw,  to  which  Gray  responded  with  a  deliberate 

"Amen!" 

What  was  further  said  between  the  two  that  night,  was  of  the 
same  temper  and  concerned  the  same  business.  Their  hopes 
and  fears,  plans  and  purposes,  so  far  as  Watson  Gray  deemed 
it  essential  that  his  principal  should  know  them,  underwent,  as 
it  was  natural  they  should,  a  prolonged  examination.  But  Gray 
felt  that  the  outlaw  would  need  all  his  strength  for  whatever 
events  might  follow,  and  determined,  therefore,  upon  leaving 
him  to  repose.  Besides,  he  had  some  schemes  working  in  his 
mind,  which  he  did  not  declare  to  his  principal,  and  which  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  discuss  entirely  to  himself 

He  had  already  taken  care  that  his  score  of  men,  by  this  time 
quite  sobered,  should  be  strictly  cautioned  on  the  subject  of  their 
watch  for  the  night,  and  so  placed,  within  the  dwelling,  as  to  baffle 
any  atten.pt  at  surprise  or  assault  from  without.     The  soldiers 
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did  not  now  need  mucli  exhortation  to  vigilance.  They  had 
already  had  some  taste  of  the  fruits  of  misbehavior,  as  in  their 
beastly  incapability  of  resentment,  the  outlaws  had  amused 
themselves  with  a  rough  pastime  at  their  expense,  in  which 
cuffs  and  kicks  were  the  most  gentle  courtesies  to  which  the 
victims  were  subjected. 

Having  exhorted  them,  with  every  possible  counsel  and  argu- 
ment. Gray  summoned  the  surgeon,  Hillhouse,  to  a  brief  confer- 
ence, and  assigned  to  him  certain  duties  of  the  watch  also. 
Though  a  frivolous,  foolish  person,  be  was  temperate,  and  the 
chief  object  of  Gray  was  to  keep  the  soldiers  from  any  exce.ss 
during  an  absence  which,  it  seems,  he  meditated,  but  which  he 
did  not  declare  to  them,  or  to  his  associate,  Morton.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  intimate  to  Mr.  Hillhouse  what  havoc  the  Black 
Riders  would  make  if  they  could  once  lay  hands  upon  his  varie- 
gated wardrobe,  to  secure  all  the  future  vigilance  of  that  gen- 
tleman. 

All  matters  being  arranged  to  his  satisfaction.  Gray  stole  forth 
at  midnight  from  the  mansion,  none  knowing  and  none  suspect- 
ing his  departure  ;  and,  with  the  practised  arts  of  a  veteran  scout, 
he  contrived  to  take  from  the  stables  the  fleetest  horse  which 
they  contained.  Him  he  led,  as  quietly  as  he  could,  into  the 
woods  which  lay  to  the  west,  and  remote  equally  from  the  en- 
campment and  sentinels  of  the  Black  Eiders.  Their  watch  was 
maintained  with  strictness,  but  only  on  the  river  side;'  and,  un- 
interrupted, Gray  soon  succeeded  in  placing  himself  in  full  cover 
of  the  forests,  and  oiit  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy's  sen- 
tinels. He  kept  within  the  cover  of  the  woods  only  so  long  as 
sufficed  for  safety ;  then,  hurrying  into  the  main  road,  he  pm'- 
sued  his  way  down  the  country,  at  a  rapid  canter. 

The  object  of  Watson  Gray,  in  part,  may  be  conjectured,  by 
a  recurrence /to  that  portion  of  the  dialogue  which  he  had  with 
Stockton,  in  which  the  latter  accounted  for  the  absence  of  Bry- 
done,  the  most  important  witness  whom  he  could  array  against 
the  fidelity  of  Captain  Morton.  He  determined  to  go  forth, 
meet  Brydone,  and  bribe,  or  dissuade  him  from  his  meditated 
treachery.  He  had,  if  the  reader  will  remember,  wormed  out 
of  the  les^  acute  and  subtle  Stockton,  the  cause  of  Brydone's  ab- 
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seiice ;  the  route  which  he  would  take,  aiitl  the  probable  time 
of  his  anival  in  the  morning.  To  keep  liim  back  from  the  ap 
preaching  trial  he  believed  to  be  more  important  than  he  allowed 
to  appear  to  Morton.  He  knew  that  their  enemies  would  not 
be  able  to  secure  the  testimony  of  Muggs,  the  landlord,  within 
the  allotted  time,  even  if  they  succeeded,  finally,  in  securing  his 
person; — and  he  did  not  doubt  that  Stockton  was  prepared 
with  some  other  witness,  of  whom  he  said  nothing,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  delude  the  defendant  into  the  field.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  case,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  the  confer- 
ence between  Stockton  and  his  more  subtle  confederate,  Darcy. 

"At  all  events,"  soliloquized  the  scout,  "  at  all  events,  it  will 
be  the  safe  policy  to  keep  Brydone  out  of  the  way.  I  must 
send  him  on  another  journey.  He  sleeps  at  Martin's  tavern. 
Let  me  see  ; — Martin's  is  but  fourteen  miles.  He  can  ride  that 
at  a  dog-trot  in  three  hours.  He  will  probably  start  at  day- 
light, and  calculate  to  take  his  breakfast  at  the  barony.  That 
ie  Stockton's  calculation.  I  must  baffle  him.  Biydone  must  put 
o£F  eating  that  breakfast." 

Watson  Gray  did  not  continue  his  horse  at  the  same  pace  at 
which  he  started.  He  drew  up,  after  the  first  five  miles,  and 
suffered  him  to  trot  and  walk  alternately.  He  had  not  gone 
more  than  seven,  when  day  broke  upon  the  forests,  and  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  scout  were  then  set  to  their  best  uses,  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  road  upon  which  he  travelled.  By  the  time  the  sun 
rose  he  had  gone  quite  as  far  as  he  intended.  It  was  not  a  part 
of  his  policy  to  be  seen  at  Martin's  tavern ;  or  seen  at  all,  by 
any  one,  who  might  reveal  the  fact  hereafter  that  he  had  gone 
upon  the  same  road  over  which  Brydone  was  expected. 

No  man  was  better  able  to  foresee,  and  provide  against  aU 
contingencies,  than  Watson  Gray.  His  eveiy  step  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  close  calculation  of  its  probable  effects  for  good  and 
evil.  He  quietly  turned  into  the  woods,  when  he  had  reached 
a  thicket  which  promised  him  sufficient  concealment  for  his  pur- 
poses. Here  he  re-examined  his  pistols,  which  were  loaded, 
each,  with  a  brace  of  bullets.  He  stin-ed  the  priming  with  his 
finger,  rasped  the  flints  slightly  with  the  horn  handle  of  his 
knife,  and  adjusted  the  weapons  in  his  belt  for  convenient  use. 
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He  did  not  dismount  from  his  saddle,  but  took  care  to  place  liim. 
self  in  such  a  position,  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  thicket,  as  to 
remain  unseen  from  below  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  path 
was  so  unobstracted  from  above  as  to  permit  him  to  emerge 
suddenly,  without  obstruction  from  the  undergrowth,  at  any  mo- 
ment, into  the  main  track. 

In  this  position  he  was  compelled  to  wait  something  longer 
than  he  had  expected.  But  Watson  Gray,  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, was  as  patient  as  the  grave.  He  was  never  troubled  with 
that  fidgety  peevishness  which  afflicts  small  people,  and  puts 
them  into  a  fever,  unless  the  winds  rise  from  the  right  quarter 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  desired  to  blow.  He  could 
wait,  not  only  without  complaint  or  quenilousness ;  but  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  wait,  just  as  certainly  as  to  perform.  To  suf- 
fer and  to  endure,  he  had  sufficient  common  sense  philosophy  to 
perceive,  was  equally  the  allotment  of  life. 

His  patience  was  sufficiently  tested  on  the  present  occasion 
He  waited  fully  two  hours,  and  with  no  greater  sign  of  discon- 
tent, than  could  be  conjectured  from  his  occasionally  transfeniag 
his  right  and  then  his  left  leg  from  the  stirrup  to  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle,  simply  to  rest  the  members,  as  they  happened  to  be 
more  or  less  stiffened  by  the  want  of  exercise.  All  the  while, 
his  eyes  keenly  pierced  the  thicket  below  him,  and  his  ears 
pricked  up,  like  his  steed's,  which  he  also  cautiously  watched, 
with  the  habitual  readiness  of  a  practised  woodman.  At  length 
the  tedium  of  his  situation  was  relieved.  The  tramp  of  a  horse 
was  heard  at  a  small  distance,  and  as  the  traveller  came  up  to 
the  thicket,  Watson  Gray  quietly  rode  out  beside  him. 

"Ha!  Watson  Gray!"  exclaimed  the  new-comer,  who  was 
the  person  expected. 

"  The  same,  Joe  Brydone,"  was  the  answer  of  Gray,  in  tones 
which  were  gentle,  quiet,  and  evidently  intended  to  soothe  the 
alarm  of  the  other ;  an  alarm  which  was  clearly  conveyed  in 
his  faltering  accents,  and  in  the  sudden  movement  of  his  bridle 
hand,  by  which  his  steed  was  made  to  swerve  away  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road. 

If  his  object  was  flight,  it  did  not  promise  to  be  successfiu 
for  the  powerful  and  fleet  ai  imal  bestrode  by  Gray  left  him  n* 
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hope  to  escape  b.y  miming  from  his  unwelcome  companion 
This  he  soon  perceived  ;  and,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  friend 
ly  accent  of  Grj  ly's  voice,  was  content  to  keep  along  with  him 
at  the  same  pace  which  he  was  pursuing  when  they  encountered. 
But  his  looks  betrayed  his  disquiet.  He  had  all  the  misgivings 
of  the  conscious  traitor,  apprehensive  for  his  treasonable  secret. 
On  this  head  Gray  did  not  leave  him  very  long  in  doubt. 
"  I've  been  looking  for  you,  Brydone." 
"Ah  !  why — what's  the  matter?" 

"Nay,  nothing  much,  I  reckon,  only — you're  expected  at  the 
barony." 

"  I  know  : — I'm  on  my  way  there  now." 
"  Ned  Morton  expects  you !" 
"Who:  the  captain?"  with  some  surprise. 
•'  Yes !  a  base  charge  is  made  against  him  by  that  scoundrel 
Stockton,  and  he  wants  you  to  disprove  it." 
"  What's  that  ?"  demanded  the  other. 

"  Why,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  the  captain  has  been 
making  preparations  to  desert  the  troop,  in  violation  of  his  oath." 
"  Well,  but  Gray,  that's  the  truth,  you  know,"  said  Brydone 
with  more  confidence. 

"  How  !  I  know  ! — I  know  nothing  about  it." 
"  Why,  yes  you  do.     Didn't  you  send  me  yourself  to  Isaac 
Muggs,  and  tell  me  what  to  say  and  do  ?" 

"  Brydone,  you're  foohsh.  If  I  sent  you,  didn't  I  pay  you 
for  going ;  and  isn't  it  a  part  of  our  business  that  you  should 
keep  the  secret  if  you  keep  the  money  ?  You  got  paid  for  go- 
ing, and  got  paid  for  keeping  the  secret ;  and  now  we  expect 
you  to  go  up  and  prove  this  fellow  Stockton  to  be  a  liar  and  an 
ass." 
"  I  can't  do  it.  Gray,"  said  the  other,  doggedly. 
"  And  why  not  ?  There  are  more  guineas  to  be  got  where 
the  last  came  from." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  you  shall  see.     I  promise  you  twenty  guineas,  if  you 
wiU  swear  to  the  truth,  as  I  tell  it  to  you,  on  this  trial." 

'  I  can't,  Gray.     I've  told  the  truth  already  to  Captain  Stock- 
ton and  to  more  than  him." 
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"  But  you  were  under  a  mistake,  Brydoae,  my  good  fellow 
Don't  be  foolish  now.  You  will  only  be  making  a  lasting  enemy 
of  Captain  Morton,  who  has  always  been  your  friend,  and  who 
will  never  forget  your  treachery,  if  you  appear  in  this  business 
against  him." 

"  His  enmity  won't  count  for  much  when  they've  tried  hun, 
Gray.     He  must  swing." 

"  But  mine  will  count  for  something.  Would  you  be  making 
an  enemy  of  me,  also  ?  If  you  go  forward  and  swear  against 
him,  you  swear  against  me  too." 

"  I  can't  help  it — it's  the  truth." 

"  But  where's  the  necessity  of  telling  the  truth  at  this  time 
of  day  1  What's  the  use  of  beginning  a  new  business  so  late 
in  life  1  You've  told  Stockton,  it  seems  ;  go  forward  then,  and 
downface  him  that  you  never  told  him  a  word  on  the  subject, 
and  I  will  be  your  security  for  twenty  guineas." 

"  I  can't ; — I  told  Lieutenant  Darcy  also,  and  several  others." 

"  Ah  !  that's  bad — that's  very  bad.  My  dear  Brydone,  that's 
unfortunate  for  all  of  us." 

"  I  don't  see  how  it's  unfortunate  for  more  than  him,"  said 
Brydone,  with  recovered  coolness. 

"  Why  yes,  it's  a  loss  to  you  ;  a  loss  of  money,  and,  perhaps, 
something  as  valuable.  But  there's  yet  a  way  by  which  you 
may  mend  it,  and  prevent  the  loss.  You  shall  have  the  twenty 
guineas,  if  you'll  just  take  the  back  track  down  the  country, 
and  be  gone  for  five  days.  I  don't  care  where  you  go,  or  what 
you  do  in  the  meantime,  so  that  you  don't  come  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  barony." 

"  I  can't  think  of  it,"  said  the  other  obstinately. 

Watson  Gray  regarded  him  earnestly,  for  a  few  moments,  be- 
fore he  continued. 

"  How  a  fellow  of  good  sense  will  sometimes  trifle  with  his 
good  fortune,  and  risk  everything  on  a  blind  chance.  Joe  Bry- 
done, what's  got  into  you,  that  you  can't  see  the  road  that's 
safest  and  most  profitable  1" 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  replied  the  other  with  a  grin  of  the  coolest 
self-complaisance. 

He  was  answered  by  a  smile  of  Gray,  one  of  that  sinister 
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kind  which  an  observing  man  would  shudder  to  behold  in  the 
countenance  of  a  dark  and  determined  one. 

"Brydone,"he  said,  "let  me  give  you  some  counsel — the 
last,  perhaps,  I  shall  ever  give  you.  You're  in  the  way  of  dan- 
ger if  yoij  go  up  to  the  barony.  There  will  be  hot  fighting  there 
to-day.  Captain  Morton's  friends  won't  stand  by  and  see  him 
swing,  to  please  a  cowardly  scamp  like  Stockton.  You  can 
save  yourself  all  risk,  and  a  good  share  of  money  besides,  by 
taking  the  twenty  guineas,  and  riding  down  the  road." 

"Ah,  ha!  Watson  Gray! — but  where  then  would  be  my 
share  at  the  gutting  of  the  barony  1" 

"  The  share  of  a  fool,  perhaps,  whose  fingers  are  made  use  of 
to  take  the  nuts  from  the  fire." 

"  No  more  fool  than  yourself,  Watson  Gray ;  and  let  me  tell 
you  to  look  to  yourself  as  well  as  the  captain.  There's  more 
halters  than  one  in  preparation." 

"Ah,  do  you  say  so?"  replied  Gray,  coolly,  as  the  other 
jerked  up  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and  prepared  to  ride  forward 

"  Yes  !  and  I  warn  you  that  you  had  better  take  the  road  doum 
the  country,  rather  than  me.  Your  chance  isn't  so  much  better 
than  that  of  Ned  Morton,  that  you  can  stand  by  and  see  him 
hoisted,  without  running  a  narrow  chance  of  getting  your  neck 
into  the  noose.  Now,  take  my  word,  for  what  I'm  telling  you— 
you've  given  me  what  you  call  good  advice ;  I'll  give  you  some 
in  return.  Do  just  what  you  wanted  me  to  do.  Turn  your 
horse's  head  and  ride  down  the  country,  and  don't  trust  yourself 
within  a  day's  ride  of  the  barony.  By  hard  pushing,  you'll  get 
to  Martin's  in  time  for  breakfast,  while  I'll  ride  for'a'd  and  take 
mine  at  the  barony." 

"  You  are  very  considerate,  Joe  — very.  But  I  don't  despair 
cf  convincing  you  by  the  sight  of  the  twenty  guineas.  Gold 
is  so  lovely  a  metal,  that  a  handful  of  it  persuades  where  all 
human  argument  will  fail ;  and  I  think,  that  by  giving  you  a 
sufficient  share  of  it  to  carry,  you  will  stop  long  enough,  before 
you  go  on  with  this  cruel  business.  You  certainly  can't  find 
any  pleasure  in  seeing  your  old  friends  hung ;  and  when  it's  to 
your  interest,  too,  that  they  should  escape,  it  must  be  the  worst 
sort  of  madness  in  you  to  go  forward." 
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"Tou  may  put  it  up.  I  won't  look.  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Watson  Gray  —  I  know  very  well  what's  locked  up  in  Middle- 
ton  barony.  I  should  he  a  pretty  fool  to  take  twenty  gnineas, 
when  I  can  get  two  hundred."       ' 

Meantime,  under  the  pretence  of  taking  the  money  from  his 
bosom,  Gray  had  taken  a  pistol  from  his  belt.  This  he  held  ir 
readiness,  and  within  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  head  of  Brydone. 
The  latter  had  pushed  his  horse  a  little  in  the  advance,  while 
Gray  had  naturally  kept  his  steed  in  while  extricatmg  the 
pistol. 

"  Be  persuaded,  Brydone,"  continued  Gray,  with  all  the  gen- 
tleness of  one  who  was  simply  bent  to  conciliate ;  "  only  cast 
your  eyes  round  upon  this  metal,  and  you'wUl  be  convinced. 
It  is  a  sight  which  usually  proves  very  convincing." 

But  the  fellow  doggedly  refused  to  turn  his  head,  which  he 
continued  to  shake  negatively. 

"No,  no!"  he  answered;  "it  can't  convince  me,  Watson 
Gray.  You  needn't  to  pull  out  your  purse  and  waste  your 
words.  Put  up  your  money.  I  should  be  a  blasted  fool  to  give 
up  my  chance  at  Middleton  barony,  and  Ned  Morton's  share, 
for  so  poor  a  sum  as  twenty  guineas." 

"  Fool !"  exclaimed  Gray,  "  then  die  in  your  folly  !  Take 
lead,  since  gold  won't  suit  you :"  and,  with  the  words,  he  pulled 
trigger,  and  drove  a  brace  of  bullets  through  the  skull  of  hia 
wilful  companion.  Brydone  tumbled  from  his  horse  without  a 
groan. 

"  I  w;ould  have  saved  the  ass  if  he  would  have  let  me,"  said 
Gray,  dismounting  leisurely ;  and,  fastening  his  own  and  the 
horse  of  the  murdered  man  in  the  thicket,  he  proceeded  to  lift 
the  carcass  upon  his  shoulder.  He  carried  it  into  the  deepocl- 
part  of  the  woods,  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  the  roadside, 
and,  having  first  emptied  the  pockets,  cast  it  down  into  thi 
channel  of  a  little  creek,  the  watery  ooze  of  which  did  not  suf- 
fice to  cover  it.  The  face  was  downward,  but  the  back  of  his 
head,  mangled  and  shattered  by  the  bullets,  remained  upward 
and  visible  through  the  water.  Prom  the  gai-ments  of  Brydone 
lie  gleaned  an  amount  in  gold  almost  as  great  as  that  which  he 
had  tendered  him  ;  and,  with  characteristic  philosophy,  he  thub 
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soliloquized  while  he  counted  it  over  and  transferred  it  to  his 
own  pockets. 

"  A  clear  loss  of  forty  guineas  to  the  foolish  fellow.  This  is 
all  the  work  of  avarice.  Now,  if  his  heart  hadn't  been  set  upon 
gutting  the  barony,  he'd  have  seen  the  reason  of  everything  I 
said  to  him.  He'd  hare  seen  that  it  was  a  short  matter  of  life 
and  death  between  us.  Him  or  me !  Me  or  him !  Turn  it 
Avhich  way  you  will,  like  '  96,'*  it's  still  the  same.  I  don't  Hke 
to  use  bullets  when  other  arguments  will  do :  but  'twas  meant 
to  be  so.  There  was  a  fate  in  the  matter — as  there  is  pretty 
much  in  all  matters.  He  wasn't  to  listen  to  arguments  this 
time,  and  I  was  to  shoot  him.  He  was  a  good  runner  —  and 
that's  as  much  as  could  be  said  of  him  —  but  a  most  conceited 
fool.  .  .  .  Well,  our  reckoning's  over.  He's  got  his  pay  and  dis- 
charge, and  Stockton's  lost  his  witness.  I  was  fearful  I'd  have 
to  shoot  him,  when  I  set  out.  The  foolish  fellow !  He  wouldn't 
havfe  believed  it  if  I  had  told  him.  With  such  a  person,  feeling 
is  the  only  sort  of  believing :  a  bullet's  the  only  thing  to  con- 
vince a  hard  head.    He's  got  it,  and  no  more  can  be  said." 
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The  probable  and  ultimate  task  which  Watson  Gray  had 
assigned  to  himself  for  performance,  on  quitting  the  barony 
that  morning,  was  fairly  over ;  but  the  murderer,  by  that  san- 
guinary execution,  did  not  entirely  conclude  the  bloody  work 
which  he  had  thus  unsci-upulously  begun.  He  was  one  of  those 
professional  monsters,  whose  brag  it  is  that  they  make  a  clean 
finish  of  the  job,  and  leave  behind  them  no  telltale  and  unneces- 

*  The  two  numbers  which  composa  the  name  of  the  old  state  district  of 
Ninety-Six,  expressing  the  same  quantity  when  viewed  on  either  side,  sug- 
gested to  one  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  a  grave  argument  for  contin- 
uing the  name,  when  a  change  was  contemplated,  and  effected,  for  that  section 
of  country.  A  better  argument  for  its  preservation  was  to  be  found  in  the 
distinguished  shai-e  which  it  had  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
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sary  chips  which  they  might  readily  put  out  of  sight.  He  had 
no  scruples  in  pocketing  the  money  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  garments  of  Brydone ;  but  he  knew  that  the  horse  of  tho 
murdered  man  could  be  identified  ;  and  accordingly,  though  with 
much  more  reluctance  than  he  had  manifested  in  the  case  of  his 
master,  he  decreed  to  the  animal  the  same  fate.  He  brought 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  thrown  the  body,  and  despatched 
him  in  like  manner,  by  putting  a  brace  'of  bullets  through  his 
head.  Then,  with  all  the  coolness  of  the  veteran  ruffian,  he 
reloaded  his  weapons  where  he  stood,  and,  having  done  so, 
returned  quietly  to  the  spot  where  his  own  steed  had  been 
fastened. 

But  the  "  fate"  about  which  Watson  Gray  had  soliloquized, 
after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  ruffian,  was  disposed  to  be  partic- 
ularly busy  that  day  and  in  that  neighborhood.  The  gratuitous 
killing  of  the  horse,  though  designed  to  increase  the  securities 
of  the  murderer,  helped  really  to  diminish  them.  The  report 
of  his  last  pistol  had  awakened  other  echoes  than  such  as  were 
altogether  desirable ;  and  he,  who  had  so  lately  sent  his  fellow- 
creature  to  his  sudden  and  fearfid  account,  was  soon  aroused  to 
the  necessity  of  seeking  measures  for  his  own  life  and  safety. 

He  had  left  the  plain  which  he  had  made  memorable  by  his 
evil  deed,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  behind  him,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  mellow  note  of  a  bugle  in  his  rear.  A  faint 
answer  was  returned  from  above,  and  he  now  began  to  fear  that 
his  path  was  beset  by  cavalry.  Could  it  be  that  Stockton  had 
got  some  intimation  of  his  departure  from  the  barony,  and, 
suspecting  his  object,  had  set  off  in  pursuit  1  This  was  the 
more  obvious  interpretation  of  the  sounds  which  alarmed  him. 
This  was  the  most  natural  suspicion  of  his  mind. 

He  stopped  his  horse  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  edge  of  the 
road,  and  partly  in  the  cover  of  the  wood,  undetermined  whether 
to  dismount  and  take  the  bushes,  or  boldly  dash  forward  and 
trust  to  the  fleetness  of  his  steed.  But  for  the  difficulty  of 
hiding  the  animal,  the  former  would  have  been  the  best  policy. 
He  chose  a  middle  course  and  rode  off  to  the  left,  into  the  forest, 
at  as  easy  a  pace  as  was  possible.  But  he  had  not  gone  a  hun- 
dred yards  before  he  espied  the  imperfect  outlines  of  three 
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norsemen  in  a  group,  on  the  very  line  he  was  pursuing.  They 
were  at  some  distance,  and  did  not,  probably,  perceive  him 
where  he  stood.  Drawing  up  his  reins,  he  quietly  turned  about, 
and  endeavored  to  cross  the  road  in  order  to  bury  himself  in 
the  woods  opposite  ;  but,  in  crossing,  he  saw  and  was  seen  by  at 
least  twenty  other  horsemen. 

The  brief  glimpse  which  was  afforded  him  of  these  men 
showed  him  that  they  were  none  of  Stockton's,  but  did  not  les- 
sen, in  any  degree,  his  cause  of  apprehension,  or  the  necessity 
of  his  flight.  The  pale-yellow  crescent  which  gleamed  upon 
their  caps  of  felt  or  fur,  and  their  blue  uniforms,  apprized  him 
that  they  were  the  favorite  troopers  of  Clarence  Conway ;  and 
the  wild  shout  which  they  set  up  at  seeing  him,  too  plainly  told 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  were  resolved  to  dash  upon  their 
prey.  Gnashing  his  teeth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  growled  in  loud  soliloquy,  as  he  drove  the  spurs  into 
his  chai'ger's  sides,  and  sent  him  headlong  through  the  woods. 

"  Hell's  curses  on  such  luck.  Here,  when  all  was  as  it  should 
be,  to  have  him  cross  the  track.  It  will  be  too  late  to  get  back 
to  the  captain !" 

At  this  time,  the  apprehensions  of  Watson  Gray  seemed  en- 
tirely given  to  his  superior.  The  idea  of  his  own  escape  being 
doubtful,  did  not  once  seem  to  cross  his  mind.  He  looked  up  to 
the  sun,  which  was  now  speeding  rapidly  onward  to  his  meridi- 
an summits,  and  muttered, 

"  Eight  good  miles  yet,  and  how  many  twists  and  turns  be- 
side, the  d — ^1  only  knows  !  Would  to  Heaven  that  Stockton 
would  only  come  into  the  woods  now.  There  could  be  no  more 
pretty  or  profitable  game  for  us,  than  to  see  his  rascals,  and 
these,  knocking  out  each  other's  brains.  Where  the  deuce  did 
Conway  spring  from  ?  He's  after  Stockton,  that's  clear  ;  but 
what  brought  him  below  ?  Not  a  solitary  scoundrel  of  a  runner 
in  all  last  week,  to  tell  us  anything — no  wonder  that  we  knock 
our  skulls  against  the  pine  trees." 

Such  were  his  murmurings  as  he  galloped  forward.  The  pur- 
suit was  begun  with  great  spirit,  from  several  quarters  at  the 
same  time ;  betraying  a  fact  which  Gray  had  not  before  expect- 
ed, and  which  now  began  to  awaken  his  apprehensions  for  his 
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own  safety.  He  was  evidently  environed  by  his  foes.  TherA 
had  been  an  effort  made  to  sun'ound  him.  This,  he  quickly 
conjectured  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  which  he 
himself  had  given,  by  the  use  of  firearms,  in  his  late  performances. 

"  So  much  for  firing  that  last  pistol.  It  was  not  needftd. 
What  did  I  care  if  they  did  find  the  horse  afterward.  Nobody 
could  trouble  me  with  the  matter.  But  it's  too  late  for  wisdom. 
I  must  do  the  best.     I  don't  think  they've  closed  me  in  quite." 

But  they  had.  The  veiy  first  pistol-shot  had  been  reported 
to  Conway  by  one  of  his  scouts,  and  the  troop  had  been  scat- 
tered instantly,  with  orders  to  take  a  wide  circuit,  and  contract 
to  a  common  centre,  around  the  spot  whence  the  alarm  had  aria- 
en.  The  second  shot  quickened  their  movements,  and  their  ob- 
ject was  facilitated  by  the  delay  to  which  Gray  was  subjected 
in  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Brydone,  and  in  the  search  which 
he  afterward  made  of  the  pockets  of  his  victim.  He  soon  saw 
the  fruits  of  his  eiTor — of  that  which  is  scarcely  an  error  in  a 
sagacious  scout — that  Indian  caution  which  secures  and  smooths 
everything  behind  him,  even  to  the  obliteration  of  his  own  foot- 
steps. 

He  had  ridden  but  a  few  hundred  yards  farther,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  foe  was  still  in  front  of  him.  Two  of  the  "  Con- 
garee  Blues,"  well  mounted  and  armed,  were  planted  directly  in 
his  track,  and  within  twenty  paces  of  each  other.  Both  were 
stationary,  and  seemed  quietly  awaiting  his  approach. 

A  desperate  fight,  or  a  passive  surrender  was  only  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  a  ruse  de  guerre.  The  chances  of  the  two  former  seem- 
ed equally  dubious.  Watson  Gray  was  a  man  of  brawn,  of  great 
activity  and  muscle.  He  would  not  have  thought.it  a  doubtfal 
chance,  by  any  means,  to  have  grappled  with  either  of  the  foes 
before  him.  He  would  have  laughed,  perhaps,  at  the  absurdity 
of  any  apprehensions  which  might  be  entertained  in  his  behalf, 
in  such  a  conflict.  But  with  the  two,  the  case  was  somewhat 
different.  The  one  would  be  able  to  delay  him  sufficiently  long 
to  pennit  the  other  to  shoot,  or  cut  him  down,  at  leisure,  and 
without  hazard.  Surrender  was  an  expedient  scarcely  more 
promising.  The  Black  Rideis  had  long  since  been  out  of  the 
pale  of  mercy  along  the  Oongaree ;  and  the  appeal  for  quarter, 
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on  the  part  of  one  wearing  their  uniform,  would  hcve  been  an- 
swered by  short  shrift  and  sure  cord. 

But  there  was  a  ruse  which  he  might  practise,  and  to  which 
he  now  addressed  all  his  energies.  He  lessened  the  rapidity  of 
his  motion,  after  satisfying  himself  by  a  glance  behind  him,  that 
he  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  rear  purs-ait.  He  was 
now  sufficiently  nigh  to  those  in  front  to  hear  t^j.-ir  voices. 
They  charged  him  to  surrender  as  he  approached ;  and,  with  a 
motion  studiously  intended  for  them  to  see,  he  returned  the  pis- 
tol to  his  belt,  which  before  he  had  kept  ready  in  his  hand. 
This  was  a  pacific  sign,  and  his  reply  to  the  challenge  confirm- 
ed its  apparent  signification. 

"Good  tei-ms — good  quarter — and  I'll  surrender,"  was  his 
eply. 

"Ay,  ay  J  —  you  shall  have  terms  enough,"  was  the  answer  j 
and  the  young  dragoon  laughed  aloud  at  the  seeming  anxiety 
with  which  the  fugitive  appeared  to  int^ist  upon  the  terms  of 

safety.     Gray  muttered  between  his  teeth 

"  He  means  good  rope  ;  but  he  shall  laugh  t'other  side  of  his 
mouth,  the  rascal !" 

Maintaining  an  appearance  studiously  pacific,  and  giving  an 
occasional  glance  behind  him,  as  if  prompted  by  terror.  Gray 
took  especial  care  to  carry  his  horse  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
farthest  trooper,  who  was  placed  on  the  right  of  his  comrade, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  some  twenty  paces  from  him.  By  this 
movement  he  contrived  to  throw  out  one  of  the  troopers  alto- 
gether, the  other  being  between  Watson  Gray  and  his  comrade. 
Approaching  this  one  he  began  drawing  up  his  steed,  but  when 
almost  up,  and  when  the  dragoon  looked  momentarily  to  see  him 
dismount,  he  dashed  the  spurs  suddenly  into  the  animal's  sides, 
gave  him  free  rein,  and  adding  to  liis  impetus  by  the  wildest 
halloo  of  which  his  lungs  were  capable,  he  sent  the  powerful 
steed,  with  irresistible  impulse,  full  against  the  opposing  horso 
and  horseman.  The  sword  of  the  trooper  descended,  but  it  was 
only  while  himself  and  horse  were  tumbling  to  the  ground.  A 
moment  more,  and  Watson  Gray  went  over  his  fallen  opponent 
with  a  bound  as  free  as  if  the  inteiTuption  had  been  such  only 
as  a  rush  offers  to  the  passage  of  the  west  wind, 
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But  a  new  prospect  of  strife  opened  before  hie  path  almosi 
the  iD6<;c-,nt  after.  One  and  another  of  Conway's  troop  appear 
ed  at  i-jmost  every  interval  in  the  forest.  The  pursuing  party 
were  pressing  forward  with  wild  shouts  of  rage  and  encourage- 
ment fr(^m  behind,  and  a  darker  feeling,  and  far  more  solemn 
conviction  of  evil,  now  filled  the  mind  of  the  outlaw. 

"  A  life's  only  a  life,  after  all.  It's  what  we  all  have  to  pay 
one  day  or  another.  I  don't  think  I  shortened  Joe  Brydone's 
very  much,  and  if  the  time's  come  to  shorten  mine,  I  reckon  it 
wouldn't  be  very  far  off  any  how.  As  for  the  captain,  he  don't 
know,  and  he'll  be  blaming  me,  but  I've  dine  the  best  for  him. 
It's  only  on  his  account  I'm  in  this  hobble.  I  could  easily  have 
managed  Stockton  on  my  own.  Well,  neither  of  us  knows  who's 
to  be  iirst ;  but  the  game  looks  as  if  'twas  nearly  up  for  me.  It 
won't  be  the  rope  though,  I  reckon.  No  !  no  !  I'm  pretty  safe 
on  that  score." 

The  dark  impressions  of  his  mind  found  their  utterance,  in 
this  form,  in  the  few  brief  moments  that  elapsed  after  the  dis- 
covery of  his  new  enemies.  They  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
await  his  coming  forward,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  dra- 
goon whom  he  had  foiled  and  overthrown.  They  were  advan- 
cing briskly  upon  him  from  every  side.  Ho  would  willingly  have 
awaited  them  without  any  movement,  but  for  the  rapidly  sound- 
ing hoofs  in  the  rear.  These  drove  him  forward ;  and  he  de- 
rived a  new  stimulus  of  daring,  as  he  discovered  among  the  ad- 
vancing horsemen  the  person  of  Clarence  Conway  himself. 

Watson  Gray  had  imbibed  from  his  leader  some  portion  of 
the  hate  which  the  latter  entertained,  to  a  degree  so  mortal,  for 
his  more  honorable  and  fortunate  brother.  Not  that  he  was  a 
man  to  entertain  much  malice.  But  he  had  learned  to  sympa- 
thize so  much  with  his  confederate  in  crime,  that  he  gradually 
shared  his  hates  and  prejudices,  even  though  he  lacked  the  same 
fiery  passions  which  would  have  provoked  theu'  origination  in 
himself.  The  sight  of  Clarence  Conway  aroused  in  him  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  desire  of  escape.  Of  escape,  indeed, 
he  did  not  now  think  so  much.  But  the  desire  to  drag  down 
with  him  into  the  embrace  of  death  an  object  of  so  much  anxi- 
ety and  hate,  and  frequent  vexation,  was  itself  a  delight ;  and 
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the  thought  begat  a  hope  in  liis  mind,  which  left  hi-n  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  all  the  dangers  which  might  have  threaten- 
ed himself.  He  saw  Conway  approaching,  but  he  did  not  now 
wait  for  his  coming.  To  remain,  indeed,  was  to  subject  him  to 
the  necessity  of  throwing  away  his  resources  of  death  and  of 
defence,  upon  the  less  worthy  antagonists  who  were  closing  up 
from  behind.  Accordingly,  drawing  both  pistols  from  his  belt 
he  dropped  the  reins  of  his  horse  upon  his  neck,  and  gave  him 
the  spur. 

"  Beware !"  cried  Conway  to  the  troopers  around  him,  as  he 
saw  this  action — "the  man  is  desperate." 

He  himself  did  not  seem  to  value  the  caution  which  he  ex- 
pressed to  others.  He  dashed  forward  to  encounter  the  des- 
perate man,  his  broadsword  waving  above  his  head,  and  forming, 
in  their  sight,  the  crescent  emblem  of  his  followers.  With  loud 
cries  they  pressed  forward  after  his  footsteps ;  but  the  splendid 
charger  which  Conway  bestrode,  allowed  them  no  chance  of  in- 
terposition. The  resolute  demeanor,  and  reckless  advance  of 
Conway,  probably  saved  his  life.  It  drew  the  precipitate  fire 
of  Watson  Gray,  and  probably  disordered  his  aim.  The  bullet 
shattered  the  epaulette  upon  Conway's  shoulder,  and  grazed 
the  flesh,  but  scarcely  to  inflict  a  wound.  Before  he  could  use 
the  second,  a  henchman  of  Conway's,  a  mere  boy,  rode  up,  and 
shivered  the  hand  which  grasped  it  by  a  shot,  almost  sent  at 
hazard,  from  a  single  and  small"  pistoL  which  he  carried.  In  an- 
other moment  the  sweeping  sabre  of  Conway  descended  upon 
the  neck  of  the  outlaw,  cutting  through  the  frail  resistance  ot 
coat  and  collar,  and  almost  severing  the  head  from  the  shoulders. 
The  eyes  rolled  wildly  for  an  instant — the  lips  gasped,  and 
slightly  murmured,  and  then  the  insensible  frame  fell  heavily 
to  the  earth,  already  stiffened  in  the  silent  embrace  of  death. 
The  space  of  time  had  been  fearfully  short  between  his  own 
fate,  and  that  which  the  murderer  had  inflicted  upon  Brydone. 
His  reflections  upon  that  person,  may  justify  us  in  giving  those 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Clarence  Conway,  as  the  victim  was 
identified. 

"  Watson  Gray  !"  said  he,  "  a  bad  fellow,  but  a  great  scout. 
Next  to  John  Bannister,  there  was  not  one  like  him  on  the 
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Congaiee.  But  he  was  a  wretch — a  bad,  bloody  Wretch; — he's 
gone  to  a  irsadful  and  terrible  account.  Cover  him  up,  men,  as 
soon  as  you  have  searched  him.  Lieutenant  Monk,  attend  to 
this  man'c  burial,  and  join  me  below.  We  must  see  what  he 
has  been  about  there.     Tou  say  two  pistol  shots  were  heard  1" 

"  Two,  sir,  about  ten  minutes  apart." 

"  Such  a  man  as  Watson  Gray,  never  uses  firearms  without 
good  cause — we  must  search  and  see." 

Dividing  his  little  force,  Conway  gave  the  order  to  "  trot," 
and  the  troop  was  soon  under  quick  motion,  going  over  the 
ground  which  they  so  recently  traversed.  The  search  was  keen, 
and,  as  we  may  suppose,  successful.  The  body  of  Brydone  and 
that  of  his  horse  were  found,  but,  as  he  was  unknown,  it  excited 
little  interest.  That  he  was  a  Black  Rider,  and  an  enemy,  was 
obvious  from  his  dress ;  and  the  only  subject  of  marvel  was,  why 
Watson  Gray  should  murder  one  of  his  own  fraternity.  It  was 
midday  before  Clarence  Conway  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
Middleton  barony,  and  this  mental  inquuy  was  one  for  which  he 
coxild  find  no  plausible  solution  until  some  time  after  he  had  ar- 
rived there.    Let  us  not  anticipate  his  arrival. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

BUCKLING   ON    ARMOR. 


It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  disappearance  of  Watson 
Gray  caused  some  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  his  principal ;  but 
when,  hour  after  hour  elapsed,  yet  brought  neither  sign  nor  word 
which  could  account  for  his  absence,  or  remedy  its  evil  conse- 
quences, the  uneasiness  of  the  outlaw  naturally  and  propor- 
tionally increased.  The  fearful  hour  was  speeding  onward  to 
its  crisis,  as  it  seemed,  with  more  than  the  wonted  rapidity  of 
time.  The  aspect  of  events  looked  black  and  threatening. 
Wounded  and  feeble,  wanting  in  that  agent  who,  in  his  own 
prostration,  was  the  eye,  and  the  wing,  and  the  arm,  of  his  re- 
solves, Edward  Morton  could  not  shake  off  the  gathering  cloadg 
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of  apprehension  which  hung  heavy  about  his  soul.  He  hafl 
risen  at  the  first  blushing  of  the  day,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  servant,  contrived  to  put  on  his  gai-ments.  The  sword  which 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  wield — certainly,  with  no  efficiency — 
was  buckled  to  his  side; — but  his  chief  reliance,  in  the  event  of 
a  last  struggle,  lay  in  his  pistols,  of  which  an  extra  pair  had 
been  provided  by  "Watson  Gray,  the  moment  he  discovered  the 
probable  danger  of  his  superior. 

As  the  day  advanced,  and  Gray  did  not  appear,  the  outlaw 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  those  preparations,  the  chief  duty  of 
which  now  promised  to  devolve  upon  him  ;  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty, descending  to  the  lower  story  of  the  house,  he  proceeded 
to  drill  his  men  in  anticipation  of  the  worst.  He  had  already 
resolved  not  to  go  further,  unless  Gray  made  his  appearance  in 
season  and  counselled  the  measure.  He  had,  from  the  first,  been 
opposed  to  the  trial ;  though  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
the  arrangement  had  been  most  favorable,  at  the  time,  which 
liis  confederate  could  hope  to  make.  He  was  now  more  thor- 
oughly confirmed  than  ever  in  his  determination  to  keep  his 
defences,  and  convert  the  mansion-  house  into  a  stronghold, 
■which  he  would  surrender  only  with  his  life. 

The  surgeon,  Hillhouse,  was  present,  with  a  double  share  of 
resolution,  to  second  his  resolve.  The  picture  which  Watson 
Gray  had  judiciously  presented  to  his  mind,  the  nigjit  before,  of 
the  Backing  of  his  various  wardrobe,  by  the  sable  mutineers,  had 
been  a  subject  of  sleepless  meditation  to  him  the  whole  night, 
and  had  imbued  him  with  a  bitter  disposition,  to  kill  and  destroy, 
all  such  savage  levellers  of  taste  and  fortime  as  should  cross  his 
path  or  come  within  shooting  distance  from  the  windows.  His 
person  was  decorated  with  more  than  usual  care  and  fastidious- 
ness that  morning.  He  wore  a  rich  crimson  trunk,  that  shone 
like  flame  even  in  the  darkened  apartments.  Tliis  was  tapered 
off  with  stockings  of  the  softest  lilac ;  and  the  golden  buckles 
which  glittered  upon  his  shoes,  also  served  to  bring  "  a  strange 
brightness  to  the  shady  place."  His  coat,  worn  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  reached  the  barony,  was  of  the  rich  uniform 
of  the  British  Guards  Altogether,  Surgeon  Hillhouse  in  his 
present  equipments,  n  ade  a  most  imposing  figure.    His  per 
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son  was  not  bad,  though  his  face  was  monstrous  ugly ;  and 
he  possessed  a  leg  which  was  symmctiy  itself.  He  measured 
at  annual  periods,  the  knee,  the  calf,  and  the  ankle,  and  by  a 
comparison  with  every  other  handsome  leg  in  the  army,  he  had 
been  ahle  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  was  the  perfect  standard. 
It  did  not  lessen  the  military  effect  of  his  appearance,  though 
somewhat  incongraous  with  his  display  in  other  respects,  that 
he  wore  a  common  belt  of  sable  strapped  about  his  waist,  in 
which  were  stuck  half  a  dozen  pistols  of  all  sizes.  He  had  a 
taste  in  this  weapon,  and  had  accumulated  a  moderate  assort- 
ment, most  of  which  were  richly  wrought  and  inlaid  with  bits 
of  embossed  plate,  of  gold  and  silver ;  carvings  and  decorations 
which  took  the  shapes  of  bird,  beast,  and  flower,  according  to 
the  caprice  or  fancy  of  their  owner ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  artist 
himself.  The  more  serious  and  stem  outlaw  met  this  display 
with  a  look  of  scorn  which  he  did  not  seek  to  suppress,  but 
which  the  fortunate  self-complaisance  of  the  other  did  not  suffer 
him  to  see. 

"  You  don't  seem,  Mr.  Hillhouse,"  he  observed,  as  they  met, 
"  to  anticipate  much  trouble  or  danger  in  this  morning's  work." 

"  Ah  sir !  and  why  do  you  think  so  ?"  demanded  the  other 
with  some  cmiosity. 

"  Tour  garments  seem  better  adapted  for  the  ball-room  and 
the  dance,  than  for  a  field  of  blood  and  battle.  Ton  may  be 
shot,  and  scalped,  or  hung,  sir,  in  the  course  of  the  morning." 

"  Tiiie,  sir,  and  for  that  reason,  I  have  dressed  myself  in  this 
fashion.  The  idea  of  this  extreme  danger,  alone,  sir,  prompted 
me  to  this  display.  For  this  reason  I  made  my  toilet  with  ex- 
treme care.  I  consumed,  in  my  ablutions,  an  entire  section  of 
my  famous  Chinese  soap.  You  perceive,  sir,  in  the  language 
of  the  divine  Shakspere" — stroking  his  chin  complacently  as 
he  spoke — "'I  have  reaped  the  stubble  field  also — my  chin 
was  never  smoother;  and,  in  the  conviction,  sir,  that  I  might 
be  called  upon  this  day,  to  make  my  last  public  appearance,  I 
have  been  at  special  pains  to  prepare  my  person  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, for  the  inspection  of  the  fortunate  persons  who  will 
make  the  final  disposition  of  it.  To  die  with  dignity,  and  to 
appear  after  deatl  with  grace,  has  been  the  reflection  which  ha? 
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occupied  my  mind  this  morning,  as  I  made  my  toilet.  My  med- 
itations wei-e  necessarily  of  a  melancholy  complexion.  If  these 
rogues  are  to  inherit  my  wardrobe,  let  me  make  as  much  use 
of  it  as  I  can.  I  may  probably  secure  this  suit  to  myself  by 
dying  in  it  like  a  man." 

The  outlaw  scarcely  heard  these  forcible  reasons — certainly 
he  did  not  listen  to  them.  He  was  already  busy  in  disposing, 
to  the  best  advantage,  of  his  half  score  of  muskets.  The  house 
was  one  of  comparatively  great  strength.  It  was  of  brick,  built 
for  service,  and  had  been  more  than  once  defended  against  the 
assaults  of  the  Oongarees.  With  an  adequate  force  it  might 
have  been  held  against  any  assailants,  unless  they  brought  ar- 
tillery. But  the  little  squad  of  Edward  Morton  was  wretchedly 
inadequate  to  its  defence,  even  against  the  small  force  of  Stock- 
ton. It  required  all  of  his  skill,  courage,  and  ingenuity,  to  make 
it  tolerably  secure.  He  now  more  than  ever  felt  the  absence  of 
Watson  Gray.  The  readiness  of  resource  which  that  wily  ruf- 
fian possessed,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  productive  of  very 
important  assistance.  Even  if  the  garrison  could  hold  out 
against  assault,  they  could  not  hope  to  do  so  against  famine. 
The  provisions'  of  the  plantation  were  already  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Black  Eiders. 

The  outlaw  surveyed  his  prospects  with  sufficient  misgivings. 
They  were  deplorable  and  discouraging  enough.  But  he  never 
once  thought  of  faltering.  His  soul  felt  nothing  but  defiance. 
His  words  breathed  nothing  but  confidence  and  strength.  He 
laughed — he  even  laughed  with  scorn — when  HUlhouse  said 
something  of  a  capitulation  and  terms. 

"  Terms,  sir!  ay,  we'll  give  and  take  terms — such  terms  as 
lie  at  the  point  of  these  bayonets,  and  can  he  understood  from 
the  muzzle  of  gun  and  pistol.  Terms,  indeed !  Why  do  you 
talk  of  terms,  sir,  when  we  can  beat  and  slay  the  whole  gang 
of  them  in  twenty  minutes !  Let  them  approach  and  give  us  a 
mark  at  all,  and  what  chance  can  they  have,  with  their  pistols 
only,  against  these  muskets  ?  Eeally,  Mr.  Hillhouse,  for  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  rank  in  his  majesty's  army,  I  am  surprised  that 
you  should  hold  such  language.  If  you  dread  the  result,  sir — ' 
you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  house  this  very  moment.     Go,  sir, 
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to  a  place  of  safety,  if  you  can  find  it ;  or  make  your  own  terms 
with  our  enemies,  as  you  or  they  please.  Try  it,  and  you'll  find 
that  your  fine  clothes  will  be  one  of  the  best  arguments  for 
hanging  you  to  the  first  tree; — the  Black  Eiders  have  long 
since  learned  that  the  finest  bird  is  to  be  first  plucked.  We 
shall  remain  where  we  are,  and  probably  inherit  your  wardrobe 
after  all." 

The  surgeon  was  abashed  and  confounded  for  the  moment 
He  had  not  often  been  compelled  to  listen-  to  such  language ; 
nor  did  the  outlaw  intend  it  so  much  for  the  ears  of  the  person 
whom  he  addressed  as  for  those  who  listened  around  him.  He 
knew  the  value  of  big  words  and  bluster,  in  a  time  of  doubt  and 
danger,  to  the  uninformed  and  vulgar  mind.  He  felt  that 
nothing  could  be  hoped  for,  at  the  hands  of  his  small  party,  if 
any  of  them  were  suffered  to  flinch  or  falter.  He  knew  the 
importance  of  all  that  he  himself  said ;  but  the  surgeon  did  not 
once  suspect  it.  He  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  and,  after 
a  brief  delay,  his  wounded  pride  found  utterance. 

"  Really,  sir — Mr.  Conway — your  language  is  exceedingly 
objectionable.  I  shall  be  constrained  to  notice  it,  sir ;  and  to 
look  for  redress  at  your  hands  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

"Any  time,  sir — now — when  you  please — only  don't  afiSict 
me  with  your  apprehensions.  If  you  can  not  see,  what  is  clear 
enough  to  the  blindest  mole  that  ever  ploughed  up  a  plain  field, 
that  these  scoundrels  stand  no  sort  of  chance  against  us,  in  open 
assault — no  words  of  mine,  or  of  any  man,  can  make  you  wiser. 
Like  EiUgely,  you  would  surrender,  I  suppose,  at  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  pine  log." 

A  hearty  laugh  of  the  soldiers  attested  the  inspiriting  influences 
which  they  had  imbibed  from  the  confident  bearing  and  words 
of  Morton,  and  their  familiarity  with  an  anecdote  which,  but  a 
little  time  before,  had  provoked  much  mirth  in  both  parties  at 
the  expense  of  a  provincial  officer,  in  the  Britisli  army,  served 
to  increase  their  confidence.*     It  may  be  supposed  that  this 

**  3o!onel  Rugely  had  command  of  a  British  stockade  near  Camden,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  an  hundred  men.  It  was  summoned  by  Colonel  William 
Washington.  ' '  Washington  was  without  artillery  ;  but  a  pine  log,  which  wa» 
m^^eniously  he\tn  and  arranged  so  as  to  '«^temble  a  Beld-piece,  enfoi'ced,  to  tht 
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burst  of  merriment  did  not  diminish  the  anger  of  Hillhouse  ;  but 
he  contented  himself  with  saying  that  he  should  "  bide  his  time." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,  in  this  respect,"  said  Morton,  "  we  have 
neither  of  us  any  time  for  private  squabbles.  Do  your  duty  man- 
fully to-day,  Mr.  Hillhouse,  and  if  we  survive  it,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  apologise  to  yon  to-morrow,  or  give  yon  whatever  satisfaction 
will  please  you  best.  But  now  to  work.  These  shutters  must 
be  closed  in  and  secured." 

The  lower  story  was  completely  closed  up  by  this  proceeding. 
The  shutters,  of  solid  oak,  were  fastened  within,  and,  ascending 
to  the  upper  story,  Morton  disposed  his  men  in  the  different 
apartments,  with  strict  warning  to  preserve  the  closest  watch 
from  the  windows,  at  every  point  of  approach.  Having  com- 
pleted his  disposition  of  the  defences,  he  requested  an  interview 
with  the  ladies  of  the  house,  which  was  readily  granted.  The 
outlaw  and  surgeon  were  accordingly  ushered  into  an  antecham- 
ber in  which,  amidst  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  events  going  on 
below,  the  ladies  had  taken  refuge.  The  gentlemen  were  re- 
ceived with  kindness.  At  such  moments — moments  of  sudden 
peril  and  unexpected  alarm — the  human  ties  assert  their  supe- 
riority, over  the  forms  of  society  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  edu- 
cation, through  the  medium  of  our  fears ;  and  even  the  suspicions 
which  the  ladies  might  have  had,  touching  the  character  of  Ed- 
ward Morton — whom  they  knew  only  as  Edward  Conway — 
and  the  contempt  which  they  felt  for  the  fopperies  of  Hillhouse, 
gave  way  entirely  before  the  pressuig  and  mutual  necessities 
which  prevailed  to  the  probable  danger  of  the  whole. 

But,  in  truth,  the  appearance  of  the  outlaw,  at  that  moment 
of  his  own  superior  peril,  was  well  calculated  to  command  the 
admiration  even  of  those  who  loved  him  not.  Man  never  looks 
so  noble  as  when  he  contends  calmly  with  the  obvious  danger — 
when,  aware  of  all  its  worst  characteristics,  he  yet  goes  forth  to 
the  encounter,  with  a  stern  deliberate  purpose,  which  sustains 

commandpi-  of  the  post,  the  propriety  of  gurrendering,  at  the  first  summons  of 
the  American  colonel.     This  harmless  piece  of  timber,  elevated  a  few  feet  from 
the  earth,  was  invested  by  the  apprehension  of  the  garrison  with  such  formida- 
ble power,  that  they  were  exceedingly  glad  t    find  a  prompt  acceptance  of  thei 
•ubmiision."-  History  of  South  Carolina,  p    187. 

19» 
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him  unshrinking  to  the  last,  and  suffers  him,  at  no  moment,  to 
seem  palsied,  weak,  or  indecisive.  Edward  Morton  wore  the  as- 
pect of  this  fii-mness,  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies.  They  knew 
that  he  was  the  destined  victim  whom  the  Black  Riders  professed 
to  seek,  and  seek  only ;  — they  knew  not  exactly  why — hut  their 
conjecture,  naturally  enough,  in  the  ahsence  of  more  certain 
reasons — assumed  it  to  he  in  consequence  of  his  Americanism. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  to  be  the  foe  of  the  Black 
Riders  was,  in  all  hkelihood,  to  be  the  friend  of  virtue  and  the 
right ;  and  as  he  stood  before  them,  erect  for  the  first  time  after 
weeks  of  painful  sickness  and  prostration — more  erect  than 
ever — with  a  demeanor  that  did  not  presume  in  consequenceof 
his  situation — nor  challenge,  by  doubtful  looks  and  tremulous 
tones,  that  sympathy  which  might  well  be  asked  for,  but  never 
by,  "the  brave  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate;" — he 
insensibly  rose  in  the  estimation  of  both,  as  his  person  seemed 
to  rise  nobly  and  commandingly  in  their  sight. 

His  voice  was  gentle  and  mournful — in  this,  perhaps,  he  did 
not  forbear  the  exercise  of  some  of  his  habitual  hypocrisy.  He 
did  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  the  keen  glances  of  Flora  Mid- 
dleton  were  upon  him ;  and  like  most  men  of  the  world,  he 
never  forgot  that  policy  which  casts  about  it  those  seeds  which, 
as  they  ripen  into  fruit — whatever  the  degree  of  probability — 
the  same  hand  may  gather  which  has  sown. 

"  Ladies,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  my  presence  has  brought 
danger  to  your  house." 

The  venerable  lady  replied,  promptly :  — 

"1  trust,  Mr.  Conway,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  your  fol- 
lowers, you  will  be  able  to  keep  the  danger  from  it." 

"  Alas,  madam,  I  must  not  disguise  from  you  the  trath :  we 
are  as  one  to  ten  only  ;  we  may  slay  many  of  the  assailants,  but 
if  they  are  led  by  ordinary  courage,  they  may  eat  through  these 
walls  in  our  spite.  I  have  one  hope — that  Watson  Gray,  who 
left  the  house  last  night,  will  return  in  season,  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  baffle  them  in  their  attempts.  All  that  can  be  done 
now  will  be  to  keep  off  the  'noment  of  danger — to  parry  for  a 
while,  and  protract  as  long  as  we  can,  the  storm  which  will 
come  at  last." 
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"  Mr.  Conway,  I  would  not  disparage  your  judgment  or  your 
ralor ;  but  the  late  General  Middleton,  when  scarcely  at  your 
years,  beat  off  three  hundred  Congarees  from  the  very  threshold 
of  this  dwelling." 

The  outlaw  modestly  replied,  with  a  bow  of  the  head  :  — 

"  We  will  do  what  we  can  do,  Mrs.  Middleton ;  but  we  have 
a  poor  squad  of  ten  men  in  all,  not  including  Mr.  Hillhouse  and 
myself.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Hillhouse  will  do  his  duty  as 
becomes  him " 

"  As  becomes  a  gentleman  fighting  in  the  presence  of  the 
fairest  lady " 

Morton  continued  his  speech  in  season  to  interrupt  some  stilt- 
ish  common-place  of  the  surgeon,  which  could  only  have  been 
disgusting  to  the  ladies. 

"  As  for  myself,  you  know  my  condition.  I  can  die — I  need 
not,  I  trust,  say  that,  no  man  could  feel  it  hard  to  do  so,  under 
such  circumstances  as  prevail  over  us  at  present — but  I  have 
little  strength  to  make  my  death  expensive  to  our  enemies. 
There  is  one  thing,  Mrs.  Middleton,  that  I  have  deferred  speak- 
ing to  the  last." 

He  hesitated,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  sadly  for  a  moment 
upon  the  face  of  Flora,  then,  as  he  met  her  glance,  they  were 
instantly  averted. 

"What  is  that,  sir?"  demanded  the  old  i*dc 

"  It  is  this,  madam :  there  is  one  proceeding  by  which  it  is 
yet  possible  to  aveit  from  yiur  dwelling  the  strife  which  will 
shortly  threaten  it." 

"  In  God's  name,  sir,  let  it  he  resorted  to '' 

"If  it  be  right — if  it  be  proper,  only,  mother,"  cried  Flora, 
earnestly,  putting  her  hand  upon  the  wrist  ef  her  grandmother. 

"  Certainly — surely,  my  child,"  was  the  reply.  "  Peace  and 
safety  are  tc  be  purchased  only  by  jnst  conduct.  Speak,  Mr. 
Conway,  what  is  the  alternative  ?" 

"  Professedly,  madam,  these  ruffians  seek  me  alone,  of  all  this 
household.  I  am  the  sole  object  cf  then*  hate — the  victim 
whom  they  have  singled  out  for  their  special  vengeance.  Were 
I  in  their  hands " 

"  Surely.  Mr.  Conway,  you  would  not  think  so  meanly  of  my 
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mother  and  myself,"  was  the  hasty  interruption  of  Flora  Middle- 
ton,  "  as  to  fancy  that  we  conld  he  pleased  at  your  giving  up 
any  security,  however  partial,  such  as  our  house  affords  you, 
hecause  of  the  possible  annoyance  to  which  we  might  be  sub- 
jected on  account  of  this  banditti.  I  trust  that  you  will  be 
able  to  defend  the  house,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  so  to 
the  last." 

The  outlaw  seemed  to  catch  fire  at  the  manner  of  the  geji- 
erous  girl.  Her  own  flashing  eyes  were  full  of  a  flame  to 
impart  enthusiasm  to  the  dullest  spirit ;  and  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  more  genuine  feeling  of  zeal  than  was  usual  with  him  :  — 

"  And,  by  heavens,  I  will !  You  have  stifled  the  only  doubts 
which  I  had  of  the  propriety  of  making  your  house  my  castle. 
I  need  not  say  to  you  that  the  hostility  of  these  scoundrels  to  me 
is,  perhaps,  little  more  than  a  pretence.  Even  were  I  given  up  to 
them,  and  in  their  hands,  they  would  probably  sack  your  dwel- 
ling, They  are  just  now,  I  suspect,  released  from  nearly  all 
restraint  and  subjection,  and  about  to  fly  the  country.  Lord 
Rawdon  has  gone,  or  is  on  his  way  below,  by  another  route, 
with  all  his  forces ;  and  the  men  of  Sumter,  Lee,  and  Marion, 
are  pressing-  at  the  heels  of  his  lordship.  Perhaps  I  speak  with 
literal  accuracy  when  I  say  that  your  safety  depends  on  mine. 
If  I  fail  to  make  good  the  house  ngainst  these  Black  Riders — 
you  already  know  their  character — I  tiemble  for  you!  Your 
safety  shall  be  no  less  in  my  thoughts,  during  t'JB  conflict,  than 
my  own ;  and  I  repeat,  once  more,  my  readiness  to  die  before 
outrage  and  violence  shall  cross  your  threshold." 

"We  thank  you,  sir — from  the  bottom  jf  our  hearts,  we 
thank  you,  Mr.  Conway " 

Morton  bowed,  as  he  interrupted  the  strain  of  feminine  ao- 
kjiowledgment :  — 

"  Let  me  now  beg  you  to  seek  the  garret ;  there  you  will  be 
in  tolerable  safety.  If  we  do  not  again  meet,  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that  I  spared  neither  limb  nor  life  in  yovu-  behalf.  I 
may  fall,  but  I  will  not'  falter." 

"  God  be  with  you,  Mr.  Conway !"  was  the  ejaculation  of 
both  ladies.  A  blush  tinged  the  cheek  of  the  outlaw — a  trem- 
ulous emotion  pasped  through  his  veins.     When,  before,  bad 
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tlie  pnre  of  the  purer  sex  uttered  such  an  invocation  in  his 
behalf? 

"Can  it  be  an  omen  of  ill," — such  was  his  reflection  —  "that 
it  is  spoken,  a^  it  would  seem,  in  the  last  moment  of  my 
career  ?" 

"  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Middleton ;  I  thank  you" — to  Flora,  but 
he  did  not  speak  her  name.  The  direction  of  his  eye  indicated 
the  person  to  whom  he  spoke.  His  look  «ind  air  were  not  una- 
droit.  He  still  remembered  I-.i.:;  policy;  and  Flora  Middleton 
fancied,  as  she  turned  away,  tl  at  she  had  not  often  seen  a  no- 
bler-looking personage.  The  contrast  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Hillhouse,  perhaps,  helped  to  strengthen  this  impression.  A 
grave  monkey  is,  of  all  objects,  the  most  lugubrious,  and  the 
plain  statements  of  the  outlaw  had  suddenly  made  the  surgeon 
very  grave.  He  really  did  not  imagine  that  things  were  in  so 
deplorable  a  condition.  Thinking  over  them  rendered  him  for- 
getful of  his  fine  sayings.,  and  the  attempt  which  he  made  to 
throw  some  pathos  into  his  parting  address  to  the  ladies,  was 
ridiculous  without  being  easy,  and  elaborate  and  strained  with- 
out being  free  or,  graceful.  When  th(!y  had  gone,  Mr.  Hillhouse 
found  a  more  ready  tongue,  and  once  more  began  to  intimate 
ths  propriety  of  terms  and  a  flag  of  truce. 

In  India,  once,  an  affair  of  the  Sepoys — very  much  like  the 
present — a  sort  of  mutiny  and  insuR'cction — " 

"  No  more  of  this  nonsense,"  said  Motion,  with  the  old  habit 
of  command  which  belonged  to  the  captain  of  the  fierce  ban- 
ditti by  which  he  was  now  threatened.  "  It's  time,  Mr.  Hill- 
house, to  be  a  man,  if  you  ever  hope  to  be  like  one.  Do  you 
hear  that  trumpet,  sir  1  It  is  a  summons — it  opens  the  busi- 
ness. You  talk  of  terms  and  overtures — how  do  you  like  the 
idea  of  making  them  from  the  balcony  of  yonder  porch  ?  What ! 
it  does  not  please  you  ?  Yet  it  must  be  done.  Musketeers, 
to  the  windows  !  Cover  the  approach  to  the  porch,  and  shoot 
as  I  bid — see  that  no  man  comes  within  pistol-shot.  I,  myself, 
will  parley  with  these  scoundrels. 

The  door  of  the  great  passage-way  which  divided  the  dwel- 
ling centrallv  was  thrown  open,  and  the  outlaw  presented  bim- 
seif  in  the  balcony  to  the  eyes  of  the  Black  Riders,  who  bad 
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assembled,  some  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  in  detached  groups, 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  building.  A  yell  of  ferocious  exulta- 
tion hailed  his  appearance  from  below,  and  attested  the  excited 
feelings  of  malicious  hate  with  which  they  had  been  wronghl 
upon  to  regard  their  ancient  leader. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

THE   SIEGE   AND   STORM. 


A  SMILE  of  mixed  bitterness  and  derision  passed  over  the  lips 
of  the  outlaw,  as  he  hearkened  to  the  rude  but  mighty  uproar. 

"  Dogs  !"  he  muttered,  "  there  was  a  time  when  I  would  have 
made  you  crouch  beneath  the  lash  to  your  proper  attitude!  — 
and  I  may  do  so  yet.     I  am  not  wholly  powerless  eveii  :;.ow  i"' 

As  they  shouted,  an  involuntary  movement  was  made  by 
several  among  them.  They  rushed  toward  him,  as  if  their 
purpose  had  been  to  approach  him  with  determined  violence. 
Several  of  them  were  dismounted,  and  these,  waving  their  pis- 
tols aloft,  were  evidently  disposed  to  bring  themselves  within 
the  necessary  distance  which  should  permit  of  the  certain  use 
of  their  weapon.  But  Morton,  in  the  intervals  of  their  clamor, 
suffered  them  to  hear  his' brief,  stem  command  to  the  musketeers, 
whom  they  might  behold  at  the  windows,  to  be  in  readiness  and 
watchful. 

"  Shoot  down  the  first  scoundrel  that  advances  with  arms. 
Take  good  aim  and  spare  none,  unless  I  -bid  ye." 

This  order  produced  a  pause  in  their  career.  Some  incerti- 
tude seemed  to  prevail  among  them,  and,  at  length,  Morton 
distinguished,  beneath  a  tree  in  the  distance,  the  persons  of 
Stockton,  Darcy,  and  two  others,  who  were  evidently  busy  in 
the  work  of  consultation.  He  himself  quietly  took  his  seat 
upon  one  of  the  benches  in  the  balcony,  and  patiently  waited 
the  result  of  this  deliberation.  His  pistols,  broad-mouthed  and 
long,  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  were  ready  ia  his  hand  and  bel*. 
and  all  well  loaded  with  a  brace  of  balls. 
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Meanwhile,  his  resolute  appearance,  placid  manner,  and  the 
indifference  which  his  ])nsition  displayed,  were  all  provocative 
of  increased  clamors  and  commotion  among  the  crowd.  Thej- 
were  evidently  lashing  themselves  into  fury,  as  does  the  bull 
when  he  desires  the  conflict  for  which  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
blinded  and  maddened.  Cries  of  various  kinds,  but  all  intended 
to  stimulate  their  hostility  to  him,  were  studiously  repeated  by 
the  emissaries  of  his  successor.  Not  the  least  influential  were 
those  which  dilated  upon  the  spoils  to  be  gathered  from  the 
contemplated  sack  of  the  barony — an  argument  which  had 
most  probably  been  more  potent  than  any  other  in  seducing 
them  away  from  their  fealty  to  the  insubordinate  desires  of 
Stockton. 

Morton  watched  all  these  exhibitions  without  apprehension, 
though  not  without  anxiety ;  and  when  he  turned,  and  gave  a 
glance  to  his  few  followers  within  the  house — drilled  men,  stub- 
born and  inflexible,  who  could  easier  die,  under  the  command 
to  do  so,  than  obey  the  impulse  to  flight  without  hearing  the 
"  retreat"  sounded,  but  who  had  no  other  resources  of  mind  and 
character  beyond  the  dogged  resolution  taught  by  their  military 
life — his  heart  misgave  him.  He  felt  what  he  himself  might 
do  in  command  of  the  Black  Riders  against  such  defenders  as 
he  then  possessed ;  and  he  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the 
probable  result.  One  hope  yet  remained.  It  was  that  Wat- 
son Gray  was  somewhere  busy  in  his  behalf.  His  eyes  often 
stretched  beyond  the  park,  in  the  direction  of  the  high  road,  in 
the  vain  hope  to  see  his  confederate,  with  some  hastily-gathered 
reci-uits,  n)  arching  to  his  rescue.  At  that  very  moment  Gray 
wag  quivering  in  the  few  brief  agonies  of  death,  which  he 
endured  under  the  sabre  of  Clarence  Conway. 

The  dehberations  of  Stockton  and  his  confederates  were  soon 
at  an  end,  and  with  them  the  doubts  of  the  outlaw.  Stockton 
himself  made  his  appearance  in  tlie  foreground,  bearing  a  white 
handkerchief  fastened  to  a  sapling.  His  offensive  weapons  he 
ostentatiously  spread  out  upon  the  earth,  at  some  distance  from 
'  the  mansion,  when  he  came  fairly  into  sight.  His  course,  which 
was  intended,  to  inspire  confidence  in  himself  among  his  follow 
ers,  had  been  dictated  by  Darcy. 
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"  They  must  see  that  you're  as  bold  as  Ned  Morton.  He 
comes  out  in  full  front,  and  you  must  do  no  less.  You  must  go 
to  meet  him.     It  will  look  well  among  the  men." 

There  were  some  misgivings  in  Stockton's  mind  as  to  the 
probable  risk  which  he  incurred ;  nor  was  Darcy  himself  en- 
tirely without  them.  Morton  they  knew  to  be  desperate ;  'and 
if  he  could  conjecture  their  intentions  toward  him,  they  could 
very  well  understand  how  gladly  he  would  avail  himself  of  the 
appearance  of  Stockton  to  extinguish  the  feud  in  his  blood. 
The  idea,  in  fact,  crossed  the  mind  of  Morton  himself. 

"  That  scoundrel !" — he  muttered  as  Stockton  approached 
him — "  is  the  cause  of  all.  Were  he  out  of  the  way — and  a 
single  shot  does  it ! — but,  no  !  no  !  —  he  has  put  down  his  arms; 
and  then  there's  that  base  scoundrel  Darcy  in  the  background. 
Were  I  to  shoot  Stockton,  he  would  bring  out  another  of  these 
blood-hounds  to  fill  his  place.  I  should  gain  nothing  by  it. 
Patience !  Patience  !  I  must  bide  my  time,  and  wait  for  the 
turn  of  the  die." 

Meanwhile,  Stockton  advanced,  waving  aloft  his  symbol  of 
peace.  Morton  rose  at  his  approach,  and  went  forward  to  the 
railing  of  the  balcony. 

"  Well," — he  demanded — "  for  what  purpose  does  Lieutenant 
Stockton  come  ?" 

"  Captain  Stockton,  if  you  please.  He  comes  to  know  if  you 
are  ready  to  deliver  yourself  up  for  trial  by  the  troop,  as  was 
agreed  upon  by  Watson  Gray  yesterday." 

"  Let  Watson  Gray  answer  for  himself,  Captain  or  Lieutenant 
Stockton.  He  will  probably  be  upon  your  backs  with  CoflSn's 
cavalry  in  twenty  minutes.  For  me,  su-rah — hear  the  only  an- 
swer I.  make.  I  bid  you  defiance ;  and  warn  you  now  to  get 
to  your  covert  with  all  expedition.  You  shall  have  five  minutes 
to  return  to  your  confederates;  if  you  linger  after  that  time — 
ay,  or  any  of  your  crew — you  shall  die  like  dogs.     Away  !" 

The  retort  of  Stockton  was  that  of  unmeasured  abuse.  A 
volume  of  oaths  and  execrations  burst  from  his  lips ;  but  Morton 
resuming  his  seat,  cried  to  the  musketeers — 

"  Attention — make  ready — take  aim  !" 

Enough  was  effected,  without  making  necessary  the  final 
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commaud,  to  "  fire."  Stockton  took  to  his  lioels,  in  most  undig- 
nified retreat ;  and,  stumbling  before  be  quite  regfuned  tlio  shel- 
ter of  the  wood,  fell,  head  foremost,  nnd  was  stretched  at  full 
length  along  the  earth,  to  the  merriment  of  some  and  the  vexa- 
tion of  others  among  his  comrades. 

The  fury  of  the  conspirator  was  increased  by  this  event ;  and 
he  proceeded,  with  due  diligence,  to  commence  the  leaguer.  His 
corps  were  suddenly  commanded  to  disappear  from  the  open 
ground  ;  and  when  Edward  Morton  saw  them  again,  they  were 
in  detached  parties,  preserving  cover  as  well  as  they  could, 
along  the  edges  of  the  park,  the  aveime,  a  small  thicket  of  sas- 
safras and  cedar  that  lay  along  the  northern  skirts  of  the  man- 
sion-house, and  such  of  the  outhouses  and  domestic  offices,  as 
could  bring  them  near  enough  to  act  upon  the  defenders  without 
exposure  of  themselves. 

The  body  thus  distributed  was  formidably  numerous  when 
compared  with  that  of  Morton.  His  estimate  made  them  little 
less  than  sixty  men.  Immediately  in  front,  though  beyond  the 
sure  reach  of  musketry,  Stockton,  himself,  prepared  to  take  his 
stand,  surromided  by  some  half  dozen  of  his  troop ;  and  among 
these,  to  the  increased  annoyance  of  Morton,  he  saw  one  who 
imslnng  a  rifle  from  his  shoulder.  At  this  sight  he  at  once  with- 
drew from  the  balconj',  secured  the  door,  and  commanded  his 
musketeers  to  sink  from  sight,  and  avoid  unnecessary  exposure. 
The  warning  was  just  in  season.  In  the  very  instant  while,  he 
spoke  the  glass  was  shattered  above  his  own  head,  and  the  sliarp, 
clear  sound  which  accompanied  the  event  attested  the  peculiar 
utterance  of  the  rifle. 

"  A  little  too  much  powder,  or  a  young  hand,"  said  Mortfu 
coolly.     "  Give  me  jour  musket,  one  of  you?" 

He  took  his  place  at  the  window,  detached  the  bayonet  from 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  soldier. 

"But  for  the  steel" — meaning  the  bayonet — "the  smooth 
bore  would  be  a  child's  plaything  against  that  rifle.  But  I  have 
made  a  musket  tell  at  a  hundred  yards,  and  may  again.  We 
must  muzzle  that  rifle  if  we  can." 

The  gun  was  scarcely  lifted  to  the  eyes  of  the  speaker  before 
its  dull,  heavy,  roar  was  lieard.  awakening  all  the  echoes  of  the 
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surrounding  woods.  The  men  nished  to  the  window,  and  as  the 
smoke  lifted,  they  perceived  that  the  party  of  Stockton  was  dis- 
persed, while  one  man  stood,  leaning,  as  if  in  an  attitude  of  suf- 
fering, against  a  tree.  The  rifle,  however,  appeared  in  another 
hand  at  some  little  distance  off.  Morton  shook  his  head  with 
dissatisfaction,  as  he  recollected  that  while  there  were  fifty  men 
in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  to  whom  the  rifle  was  a  familiar 
weapon,  to  disarm  one,  or  a  dozen,  w<ts  to  do  little  or  nothing 
for  his  own  and  for  the  safety  of  his  party.  In  a  few  moments 
after,  sudden  cries  and  a  discharge  of  firearms  from  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  hnilding  betrayed  the  beginning  of  the  strife 
where  Mr.  Hillliouse  commanded. 

"Keep  as  well  covered  as  you  can,  men ;  but  watch  well 
that  they  do  not  close  in  ■with  you.  You  are  but  twelve  feet 
above  them,  and  at  that  distance  a  pistol  is  quite  as  dangerous 
as  a  musket.  I  leave  you  for  an  instant  only,  to  look  at  the 
rear." 

There,  he  found  Hillhouse,  doing  his  duty  as  bravely  as  if  ho 
had  no  fine  uniform  at  hazard. 

"  You  take  a  needless  risk,"  said  Morton,  as  lie  beheld  him 
flashing  one  of  his  pretty,  but  trifling  weapons,  at  the  invaders, 
and  exposing,  the  whiie,  his  enth'e  person  to  their  aim.  "  There 
will  be  time  enough  for  that  when  they  are  pressing  through 
the  breach." 

"  They  are  at  it  now,"  said  the  other,  i\ith  a  momentary  for- 
getfulness  of  all  his  circuitous  phraseologies.  "  They've  got 
ladders,  and  are  trying  to  momit." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  the  outlaw,  drawing  his  sabre  from  the 
sheath,  and  pushing  Hillhouse  aside,  with  a  seeming  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  own  wounds  and  infirmities.  lie  approached  the 
\vindow,  and  saw  the  truth  of  the  surgeon's  representations.  A 
squad  of  the  Black  Eiders  had,  indeed,  pressed  forwai-d  to  the 
wall  sufiiciently  nigh  to  plant  against  it,  the  rack,  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  stables ;  and  which  furnished  them  a  solid 
and  sufficient  ladder  to  cany  up  two  men  abreast.  Hillhouse, 
in  his  haste  had  suffered  the  four  musketeers  who  had  been  al- 
lowed him,  for  the  defence  of  the  rear,  to  firo  siuiultaneously, 
and,  in  the  interval  i-equii-ed  by  them  to  reload  their  pieces,  the 
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}»>dder  had  been  planted,  and  half  a  dozen  sable  fornis  were  al' 
ready  darting  npward,  upon  its  nmgs. 

"  Reload,  instantly  !"  Morton  cried  to  the  musketeers.  "  Keep 
your  small  pistols  for  close  conflict,  Mr.  Hillhouse — they  are  fit 
for  nothing  better." 

The  now  cool,  observing  outlaw,  receded  a  moment  from  the 
window,  while  a  blazo  of  pistol-shot  from  without,  shivered  the 
gla,ss.  lie  awaited  this  discharge,  only,  to  advance,  and  with 
better  aim,  to  level  a  brace  of  jiistols  at  the  same  moment, 
among  his  foes,  just  when  the  ladder  was  most  darkened,  and 
ti'Smblhig,  with  their  forms. 

Of  the  foremost  assailants,  wlicn  the  broad  muzzles  met  their 
glance,  one  dashed  resolutely  forward  up  the  ladder,  but  received 
the  bullet  through  his  brain  and  tumbled  headlong  backward ; 
while  the  other,  with  loss  audacity,  endeavoring  to  retreat,  was 
forced  onwai'd  by  those  behind  him.  He  had  the  alternative 
only,  of  throwing  himself  over,  which  he  did  at  tlie  risk  of  a 
broken  neck ;  and  the  bullets  of  the  remaining  pistol,  which 
Morton  had  drawn  from  his  belt,  were  expended  upon  the  rest 
of  the  scaling  party,  by  whom  they  were  utterly  iniexpected. 

This  discharge  had  the  effect  of  clearing  the  ladder  for  an 
instant ;  and  Morton,  commanding  two  of  the  musketeers,  who 
had  now  reloaded,  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  by  a  close 
watch  from  an  adjoining  window,  endeavored,  with  the  aid  of 
the  remaining  two,  to  draw  the  ladder  up,  and  into  the  window 
against  which  it  rested.  But  the  weight  of  the  massive  frame 
was  infinitely  beyond  their  strength  ;  and  the  outlaw  contented 
himself  with  cutting  away  the  rungs,  which  formed  its  steps, 
with  his  sabre,  as  far  as  his  arm  could  reach.  He  had  not  fin- 
ished this  labor  ere  he  was  summoned  to  the  front.  There,  the 
enemy  had  also  succeeded  in  drawing  the  fire  of  the  musketeers  ; 
and  then,  closing  in,  had  effected  a  permanent  lodgment  beneatli 
i'nv  porch  below. 

This  was  a  disaster.     Under  the  porch  they  were  most  effec- 
tually sheltered  from  any  assault  from  above,  and  could  remain 
entirely  out  of  sight,  unless  they  themselves  determined  other- 
wise.    How  many  of  them  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  cover,  • 
could  not  be  said  by  the  soldiers.    Thfiir  conjecture,  however. 
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represented  it  at  ten  at  least — a  force  fully  equal  to  that  wliicli 
was  engaged  in  the  defence. 

The  brow  of  Morton  grew  darker  as  he  discovered  this  cir- 
cnmstance.  The  net  of  the  fates  was  evidently  closing  aroinul 
him  fast ;  and,  for  a  moment,  he  gazed  anxiously  over  the  dis- 
tant stretch  of  the  road,  in  the  fond  hope  to  see  Watson  Gray 
riding  in  to  his  succor.  But  he  turned  away  in  hopelessness  at 
last.  His  despondency  did  not,  howe^■cr,  lead  to  any  relaxation 
of  his  courage,  or  of  that  desperate  detennination,  which  he  en- 
tertained, to  make  the  figlit  as  terrible  to  his  foes  as  their  hos- 
tility threatened  to  be  terrible  to  liini.  A  momentary  cessation 
of  the  strife  appeared  to  hnvo  taken  ])lace.  The  outlaws,  who 
were  beneath  the  balcony,  reiriained  perfectly  quiescent. 

"  They  can  do  nothing  there,  imlcss  we  let  them.  Now,  men, 
do  you  keep  your  amis  ready.  Throw  away  no  shot  at  the 
cracking  of  a  pistol.  What  should  it  matter  to  you  if  the  fools 
snap  their  i)uppies  all  day  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards.  Lot  iv) 
more  of  them  join  these  below  the  porch,  if  you  can  help  it — 
let  none  of  these  get  away  if  bullets  can  stop  their  flight;  but 
do  not  all  of  you  fire  at  once.  Keep  one  half  of  your  ir,nskeln 
always  in  reserve  for  the  worst." 

While  giving  these  instractions,  Morton  was  prepared  in  get- 
ting his  own  weapons  in  readiness.  The  strife  once  tsgmi,  with 
the  loss  of  men  to  the  assailants,  coidd  not,  lie  well  knew,  come 
to  an  indefinite  or  sudden  cpnclusion.  There  was  to  bo  more  of 
it,  and  his  chief  apprehensions  now  arose  from  the  party  which 
had  foiind  lodgment  under  the  portico  below.  I'o  the  lower 
story  he  despatched  one  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  instructed  to 
remain  quiet,  in  the  under  passages  of  the  house,  in  order  to 
make  an  early  report  of  any  movements  which  might  take  place 
in  that  quarter. 

He  had  scarcely  adopted  this  precaution  before  tlie  clamors  of 
battle  were  again  renewed  in  the  part  where  Hillhouse  was  sta- 
tioned. Twenty  shots  were  fired  on  both  sides,  without  inter- 
mission, in  as  many  seconds,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  deep 
groan  and  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  in  the  adjoining  room,  stnick 
cold  to  the  heart  of  Morton.  He  could  ill  afford  to  lose  any  one 
of  his  small  aiTay     He  hurried  ;c  the  scene  of  operations,  and 
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foiiud  that  one  of  \he  soldiers  had  fallen.  He  still  lived,  hut 
the  wound  was  in  his  bosom  ;  and  a  hui-ried  inspection  showed 
it  to  be  from  tlic  fatal  rifle.  The  ragged  orifica,  wrought  by  the 
pecuhar  revolutions  of  the  deadly  twist,  was  large  enough  to 
have  received  a  small  fowl  egg.  The  dying  man  looked  up  to 
tlie  outlaw,  as  if  to  ask  if  there  was  any  hope.  So  Morton  un- 
derstood the  appealing  inquiry  in  his  eyes,  and  he  answered  it 
with  soldierly  frankness. 

"  Make  your  peace  with  God,  my  good  fellow ;  it's  all  over 
with  you.     You'll  ho  dead  in  five  minutes." 

The  man  groaned  once,  shivered  fearfully,  then  turned  upon 
his  face.  His  arms  were  once  stretched  out — his  fingers  en- 
deavored to  grasp  the  floor,  then  relaxed,  then  stifiened,  and  ho 
lay  unconscious  of  the  rest.  He  was  dead.  Morton-  stepped 
over  his  body  and  took  a  hurried  glance  at  the  window. 

"  We  have  shot  three  of  them,"  said  Hillhouse. 

"  Would  it  were  thirty  !  But  all  will  not  do.  Are  you  loaded, 
men,  and  ready  ?" 

"  Yes  !"  was  the  answer  of  all. 

"  Then  keep  ready,  but  keep  out  of  sight.  Wait  till  they 
mount  the  ladder,  expend  no  more  shot,  but  rely  on  the  push  of 
the  bayonet.  There  are  four  of  you,  and  they  have  but  the  one 
ladder.  The  rifle  can  not  be  used  while  they  are  on  it,  and  at 
no  other  time  need  you  show  yourselves." 

Such  were  the  hurried  directions  of  the  outlaw,  which  were 
interrupted  by  the  renewal  of  the  conflict.  Once  more  they 
were  upon  the  ladder,  but,  this  time,  the  clamors  arose  also  in 
front.     The  attack  was  simultaneous  in  both  quarters. 

"  Oh,  for  twenty  muskets,  but  twenty," — cried  the  now  thor- 
oughly aroused  Morton,  as  he  made  his  -wiy  once  more  to  the 
little  squad  which  he  had  left  in  front — "  and  dearly  should  tliey 
pay  for  this  audacity !  Nay,  if  I  only  had  my  own  strength  !" 
he  murmured,  as  he  leaned,  half  fainting,  against  the  door-lintel 
in  the  passage. 

A  new  assault  from  another  quarter,  aroused  him  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  increasing  dangers,  and  stimulated  him  anew 
with  the  strength  to  meet  it.  The  thunders  of  an  axe  were 
heard  against  the  lower  door  of  the  entrance,  and  from  the  por- 
tico where  the  party  had  previously  found  a  lodgment. 
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'  This  was  what  I  ftared  !  The  trial,  tlie  danger,  is  here  at 
iast !  But  the  game  is  one  at  which  both  of  us  may  do  mischief. 
L  must  be  there  to  meet  them.  Heaven  send  that  Stockton 
may  be  the  first  to  find  entrance  !" 

The  soldier  now  appeared  from  below  giving  him  the  infor- 
mation, which  he  no  longer  needed,  of  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened from  that  quarter.  The  cheering  reply  of  Morton  sent 
him  down  again. 

"  Ay,  ay,  back  to  your  post !  You  shall  have  help  enough 
before  they  get  in — before  you  need  it." 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  house  he  drew  all  the  soldiers 
with  the  exception  of  three.  One  of  these  kept  his  place  in  the 
front,  the  other  two  in  the  rear,  where  the  attempt  had  been 
made  to  force  an  entrance  by  means  of  the  ladder.  These  sta- 
tions were  left  under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon.  The  greater 
danger  was  now  below.  He  considered  the  efforts  of  those 
above  to  be  feints  simply. 

"  Mr.  Hillhouse,  you  have  only  to  be  wary.  Your  two  bay- 
onets, with  your  own  pistols,  will  keep  down  all  your  enemies. 
But,  should  you  apprehend  otherwise,  draw  the  musket  from 
the  front  of  the  house  to  your  assistance.  There  is  perhaps  less 
likelihood  of  assault  from  that  quarter.  Below  the  struggle 
must  be  made  hand  to  hand.  The  passage  is  narrow,  and  six 
stout  men  may  be  able  to  keep  it  against  twenty.  Farewell,  su: 
— be  firm — I  may  never  see  you  again." 

The  surgeon  bad  some  tender  philosophy,  gleaned  from  hia 
usual  vocabulary  of  common-places,  to  spend,  even  at  such  a 
moment,  and  Morton  left  him  speaking  it. 

He  hunied  down  stairs  with  the  six  soldiers,  whom  he  sta- 
tioned in  the  passage-way,  but  a  little  m  the  back-ground,  iu 
order  that  they  should  not  only  escape  any  hurt  from  the  flying 
fragments  of  the  open  door  as  it  should  be  hewn  asunder,  but 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  banditti  might  be  allowed  to  pen- 
etrate and  crowd  the  opening.  Meanwhile  the  strokes  of  the 
axe  continued  with  little  interval.  The  door  was  one  of  those 
ancient,  solid  structures  of  oak,  doubled  and  plated  with  riba 
which,  in  our  day,  might  almost  be  employed  for  beams  and 
rafters.     It  had  been  constructed  wiih  some  reference  to  a  siege 
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from  foes  who  used  no  artillery  ;  and  its  strengtli,  tliouglj  it  did 
not  baiHe,  yet  breathed  not  a  few  of  the  assailants,  before  ii 
yielded  to  the  final  application  of  the  axe.  As  the  splinters 
flew  around  them,  Morton  wiped  the  heavy  and  clammy  dewa 
from  his  forehead.  Cold  chills  were  upon  him,  and  yet  he  felt 
that  there  was  a  burning  fever  in  his  brain.  The  excitement 
was  too  great; — the  transition  from  the  bed  of  woimds  and 
sickness,  he  felt,  must  work  the  most  fatal  effects  even  if  he  sur- 
^•ived  the  struggle.  But  the  solemn  con\'iction  had  at  length 
reached  his  soul  that  he  was  not  to  survive.  The  awful  truth 
had  touched  his  innate  mind,  that,  in  a  few  hours,  he  must  be  a 
portion  of  the  vast,  the  infinite,  the  strange  eternity. 

'•  Surely  !  I  shall  not  find  it  hard  !"  was  the  audible  speech 
which  this  conviction  forced  from  him.  He  started  at  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice.  Thought  was  painful  and  torturing.  The 
pause  which  had  been  allowed  him,  left  him  only  to  agony ;  and 
he  longed  for  the  coming  on  of  the  strife,  and  the  reckless  con- 
flict, to  relieve  him  by  their  terrible  excitements,  from  thoughts 
and  feelings  still  more  terrible. 

This  relief,  dreadful  as  it  threatened  to  be,  was  now  at  hand. 
The  massive  bolts  which  secured  the  frame-work  of  the  door 
were  yielding.  Some  of  the  panels  were  driven  in — and  the 
soldiers  were  preparing  to  lunge  away,  through  the  openings,  at 
the  hearts  of  the  assailants.  But  this,  Morton  positively  forbid. 
In  a  whisper,  he  commanded  them  to  keep  silent  and  in  the 
background.  Their  muskets  were  levelled,  under  his  direction, 
i-ather  under  breast  height,  and  presented  at  the  entrance ;  and, 
n  this  position,  he  awaited,  with  a  stillness  like  that  which  pre- 
,edes  the  storm,  for  that  moment  when  he  might  command  all 
nis  bolts  to  be  discharged  with  the  unerring  certainty  of  fate. 

JMomcnts  now  bore  with  them  the  awful  weight  of  hours  ;  the 
impatient  murmurs  deepened  from  without ;  the  strokes  of  the 
axe  became  redoubled ;  and  the  groaning  timbers,  yielding  at 
every  stroke,  were  already  a  wreck.  Another  blow,  and  the 
work  was  done  !  Yet,  ere  the  dreadful  certainty  yawned  upon 
tliem — ere  the  chasm  was  quite  complete — a  wild  chorus  of 
yells  above  stairs — the  msh  of  hurrying  footsteps — the  shrieks, 
and  the  shot — announced  to  the  gloomy  outlaw,  below,  the  oc- 
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cuiTeuce  of  some  new  disaster.  His  defences  were  driven  in 
above ! 

A  troop  of  the  outlaws  had,  in  fact  ah-eady  effected  their  en- 
trance. They  had  literally  clambered  up  the  slender  columns 
of  the  portico  in  front — the  sentinel  placed  in  that  quarter  hav- 
ing been  Just  before  withdrawn  to  the  rear  by  Hillhouse,  who 
ile<?med  that  he  would  be  more  useful  there,  and  under  his  com- 
mand. This,  with  a  vanity  natural  to  such  a  person,  he  desired 
to  make  as  respectable  as  possible.  Lifting  one  of  the  sashes, 
without  being  heard  in  the  din  which  prevailed  below,  they  had 
ft-Aind  their  way  silently  into  the  apartment.  Stealing  cautiously 
along  the  passage,  they  had  come  upon  the  surgeon,  while  him- 
self and  little  squad  were  most  busy  with  the  assailants  from 
without.  The  skirmish  between  them  had  been  short.  The 
first  notice  that  Hillhouse  had  of  his  danger,  was  from  the  pistol- 
shot  by  which  he  was  stricken  down.  His  men  turned  to  meet 
theu'  new  enemies,  and  in  the  brief  interval  that  ensued,  other 
foes  dashed  up  the  ladder,  through  the  window,  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  conflict  tiiere. 

Hillhouse  was  not  so  much  hurt  as  not  to  be  conscious,  before 
sinking  into  insensibility,  that  the  outlaws  were  already  stripping 
him  of  his  gorgeous  apparel.  His  scarlet  coat  had  already  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  owner. 

Meanwhile  the  work  was  going  on  below.  Morton,  when  he 
heard  the  uproar  above,  readily  divined  the  extent  of  his  mis- 
fortune. But  he  was  not  suffered  to  muse  upon  it  long.  His 
own  trial  was  at  hand.  Tlie  door  was  finally  driven  from  all 
its  fastenings,  there  was  no  longer  any  obstruction,  and  the  liv- 
ing tide  poured  in,  as  Morton  fancied  they  would,  in  tumultuous 
masses.  Then  came  the  awful  order  from  his  lips  to  "  fire !" 
It  was  obeyed  by  the  first  file  of  three  men,  kneeling;  tlie  re- 
maining three  followed  the  example  a  moment  after;  and  yells 
of  anguish  ensued,  and  mingled  with  the  first  wild  shouts  of  tri- 
umph of  tlie  assailants ! 

It  was  a  moment  of  mixed  \mm  and  terror  !  Perhaps,  if  they 
could  have  recoiled,  tliey  would  have  done  so.  But  this  was 
now  a  physical  impossibility.  The  crowd  m  the  rear  pressed 
forward  and  wedged  tlieir  comrades  who  were  iu  the  foreground ; 
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while  the  bayonet  plied  busily  among  ttiem.  But  what  could 
be  done,  in  that  way,  by  six  men  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  with 
six  times  their  number.  The  strife  was  dreadftil,  biit  short. 
Man  after  man  of  the  outlaws,  was  spiked  upon  the  dripping 
steel ;  but  the  mass,  unable  to  retreat,  were  driven  forward,  mad 
and  foaming,  iinder  the  feeling  of  desperation  which  now  filled 
their  hearts.  They  had  now  ceased  to  think  or  fear,  and  rushed 
like  the  wild  bull  upon  the  ready  bayonets.  The  soldiers  Aveiit 
down  under  the  sheer  pressure  of  their  croAvding  bodies.  The 
Black  Riders  darted  among  and  over  them,  searching  each  heart 
separately  witli  their  knives ;  and  the  only  strife  which  now  re- 
mained was  from  the  unavoidable  conflict  among  themselves  of 
their  jostling  and  conflicting  forms.  The  hoarse  accents  of 
Stockton  were  now  heard,  pre-eminent  above  the  uproar,  giving 
his  final  orders. 

"  Take  Ned  Morton  alive,  my  merry  fellows.  He  owes  a  life 
to  the  cord  and  timber.     Save  him  for  it  if  you  can." 

Morton  had  reserved  himself  for'  this  moment. 

"Ye  have  tracked  the  tiger  to  his  den  !"  he  muttered,  in  tlie 
shadow  of  the  stairway,  where  he  had  taken  his  position,  partly 
concealed  in  the  obscurity  of  the  passage.  The  crisis  of  his  fate 
was  at  hand.  The  party  from  above  were  now  hoard  hurrying 
downward,  to  mingle  in  the  7nelec  below ;  and  he  levelled  his 
pistols  among  the  crowd  in  the  direction  of  Stockton's  voice, 
and  fired — and  not  without  effect.  He  was  now  too  deliberate 
to  throw  away  his  bullets.  One  of  them  passed  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  who  was  in 
the  advance  ;  while  the  other  prostrated  in  death  one  of  his  most 
forward  followers. 

Stockton  screamed  with  mingled  pain  and  fury,  and  with 
sabre  lifted,  darted  upon  his  foe.  Feebly  slioiiting  his  hate  iui  ', 
defiance,  Morton  also  lifted  his  sword,  which  he  had  leaned  on 
the  steps  beside  him  for  greater  convenience,  and  advanced  gal- 
lantly to  meet  the  mffian.  They  :„  et,  and  the  whole  remaining 
strength  of  Morton,  treasured  up  tor  this  very  crisis,  was  thrown 
into  his  arm.  But  the  tasks  througi  which  he  had  already  gone 
had  exhausted  him.     The  Ihnb  fell  ?ierveles8  by  his  side,  and 
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ere  the  blow  of  Stockton  descendp.J,  lie  had  sunk  down  in  iittei 
insensibility  at  the  feet  of  his  opponent. 

The  conflict  was  ended.  The  pledge  made  to  the  ladies  of 
the  mansion  had  been  fully  redeemed  by  its  defenders.  Not 
one  of  them  remained  unhurt ;  and  the  greater  number  were 
already  stiffened  in  the  unrelaxing  grasp  of  death.  The  otit- 
laws  had  paid  dearly  for  their  victory.  No  less  than  sixteen  of 
the  assailants  had  been  slain ;  and  the  arts  of  Stockton,  Avhicli 
liad  originally  won  them  over  to  his  designs,  and  made  them 
hostile  to  their  ancient  leader,  now  derived  additional  support 
from  the  sanguinary  feeling  which  had  been  induced  by  the 
bloody  struggle  in  their  minds.  They  were  now  reconciled  to 
that  decree  which  determined  that  Morton  should  be  their  vic- 
tim. They  needed  no  more  persuasion  to  resolve  that  he  should 
die  upon  the  gallows. 

The  first  impulse  of  Stockton,  as  he  straddled  the  inanimate 
body  of  the  man  whom  he  so  much  feared  and  hated,  was  to 
spurn  it  with  his  foot — the  next  to  make  his  fate  certain  by  a 
free  use  of  his  sword  upon  it ;  but  the  cold  malignity  of  his  char- 
acter prevailed  to  prolong  the  life  and  the  trial  of  his  enemy. 
The  utter  impotence  of  Morton  to  do  further  harm,  suggested  to 
Stockton  the  foi-bearance  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
displayed.  It  was  with  some  pains  only,  and  a  show  of  resolu- 
tion  such  as  Morton  had  usually  employed  to  hold  them  in  sub- 
jection, that  he  was  enabled  to  keep  back  his  followers,  who,  in 
their  blind  rage,  were  pressing  forward  with  the  same  murderous 
purpose  which  he  had  temporarily  arrested  in  his  own  bosom. 
With  a  more  decided  malignity  of  mood,  he  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  tlieir  bloody  impulses. 

"Away!"  he  cried,  "get  a  hurdle,  or  something  that  will 
take  him  out  without  much  shaking !  He  has  life  enough  in 
him  yet  tor  the  gallows  !" 

A  shoui  seconded  with  approbation  the  dark  suggestion,  and 
the  crowd  rushed  away  to  procure  the  necessary  conveyance. 
A  door,  torn  from  ai.  '.  uthouse,  answered  this  purpose ;  and  the 
Btill  breathing,  but  inotionless  form  of  Edward  Morton,  was  lifted 
upon  it.  Unhappilyj  he  wakened  to  consciousness  in  a  few  mo 
meuts  after  leaving  the  tnreshold  of  the  dwelling.     The  purei 
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atmosphere  witliout  revived  him ;  and  his  eyes  opened  to  en- 
counter the  biting  scorn,  and  the  insulting  triumph,  of  the 
wretches  he  had  so  lately  ruled.  His  ears  were  filled  with  the 
gross  mockeries  of  those  whom  his  bloody  resistance  had  stimu- 
lated to  new  hate  and  a  deeper  ferocity  of  temper. 

A  bitter  pang  went  keenly  through  his  he-art ;  but  he  had  still 
a  hope.  He  had  kept  one  hope  in  reserve  tor  some  such  occa- 
sion. Long  before,  when  he  first  commenced  that  dark  career 
of  crime,  the  cruel  fruits  of  which  he  was  about  to  reap,  he  had 
provided  himself  with  a  dagger — a  small,  stout,  but  short  instru- 
ment—  which  he  hid  within  his  bosom.  This  instniment  he 
devoted  to  the  one  particular  purpose  of  taking  his  own  life. 
He  had  decreed  that  it  should  be  sacred — not  to  employ  lan- 
guage illegitimately — to  the  one  work  of  suicide  only.  But 
once,  Indeed,  he  had  almost  violated  his  resolve.  The  same 
instrument  he  had  proffered  to  poor  Mary  Olarkson,  in  a  mood, 
and  at  a  moment  of  mockery,  scarcely  less  bitter  than  had  fallen 
to  his  own  lot.  The  remembrance  of  the  circumstance  touched 
him  at  this  instant,  and  humbled,  in  some  degree,  the  exulting 
feeling  which  was  rising  in  his  breast,  at  the  recollection  of  his 
resource.  But  he  did  exult,  nevertheless.  He  felt  that  the 
dagger  was  still  about  him,  hidden  within  the  folds  of  his  vest ; 
and,  with  this  knowledge,  he  was  better  able  to  meet  the  vin- 
dictive glance  of  his  foe,  who  walked  beside  the  litter  on  which 
the  outlaws  were  bearing  him  to  the  wood. 

"Bring  him  to  the  Park!"  commanded  Stockton.  "He  wil^ 
hang  there  more  conspicuously,  as  a  warning  for  other  traitors." 

"  No  !  No  !  — not  there  !"  said  Darcy,  interposing,  "  the  ladies 
can  see  him  from  tlie  house." 

"Well,  and  a  very  good  sight  it  is,  too!"  replied  the  other 
brutally ;  "  they've  seen  him  often  enough  dancing  on  the  earth 
I  fancy ;  it  may  be  an  agreeable  change  to  behold  him  dancing 
in  air  awhile." 

A  few  serious  words,  however,  whispered  in  his  ears  by  Darcy, 
prevailed  with  Stockton  to  effect  a  change  in  his  brutal  resolu- 
tion ;  and  the  cavalcade  took  its  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
woods  where  the  encampment  of  the  Black  Eiders  for  the  night 
had  been  made.  It  was  intended  that  there  the  crowning  scene 
of  hate  and  punishment  should  take  place. 
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HATE    BAFFLED    BY   JUISTICK. 

Mmamwuilh,  what  had  been  the  condition  of  mind  of  tho 
ladies  in  the  dwelhng?  They  had  heard  the  greater  part  of 
the  bloody  struggle  going  on  below — the  shots,  the  shouts,  the 
groans  and  shrieks,  and  all  the  infernal  clamors  of  that  strife  of 
moral  feelings  and  physical  passions,  in  which  man,  alone,  of  all 
the  animals,  is  ])ermitted  to  indulge.  Tlie  rending  of  bolt  and 
bar  had  also  boon  audible,  and  they  readily  conjectured  all  the 
I'est.  They  finally  knew  that  the  ban-lers  were  forced ;  and 
when  the  first  rusli  of  the  strife  was  over,  and  the  silence  of 
ileath  prevailed  for  tlio  Jirst  time  below,  then  did  they  feel  as- 
sured that  death  himself  was  there,  surrounded  by  all  his  melan- 
choly trophies. 

How  terrible  was  then  that  silence  !  For  the  first  time  during 
Am  whole  period  of  their  suspense,  did  Flora  Middleton  yield 
herself  up  to  prayer.  Before,  she  could  not  kneel.  While  the 
storm  raged  below,  her  soul  secnned  to  be  in  it ;  she  could  not 
divert  it  to  that  calmer,  holier  cotitemplation,  which  invests  the 
purpose  with  purity,  and  lifts  the  eye  of  the  worshipping  spirit 
to  the  serene  courts  of  Heaven.  Her  father's  spirit  was  then 
her  own,  and  she  felt  all  its  stimulating  strength.  She  felt  that 
she  too  could  strike,  should  there  be  occasion ;  and  when,  at  one 
moment,  the  clamor  seemed  to  be  approaching,  her  eye  kindled 
with  keener  fire,  as  it  looked  round  the  dim  attic  in  which  they 
had  sought  refuge,  as  if  in  search  of  some  weapon  which  might 
defend  it. 

"It's  all  over!"  at  length  she  exclaimed,  when  the  silence 
had  continued  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  "  They  have  left  the 
house,  mother." 

"  Do  not  trust  to  go  out  yet,  my  child,"  was  the  ansAver  of  the 
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grandmother.  "I  fear  some  trick,  some  clanger; — for  wliy 
should  they  leave  us  undisturbed,  so  long." 

"Hark!  mother! — there  is  a  noise  below." 

"  Yes ;  I  think  so  !     I  hear  it !" 

"  A  footstep  ! — I  should  know  that  footstep  !  A  voice  !  It 
is — it  must  be  the  voice  of  Clarence  Conway." 

The  keen  sense  of  the  interested  heart  had  not  deceived  the 
maiden.  Clarence  Conway  was,  indeed,  within  the  dwelling. 
With  limbs  that  trembled,  and  a  heart  that  shuddered  as  lie  ad- 
vanced, the  young  commander  trod  the  avenues  of  the  dwelling 
which  bore  such  bloody  proofs,  at  every  footstep,  of  the  fearful 
conflict  which  we  have  faintly  endeavored  to  describe.  The 
victims  were  all  unknown  to  him,  and  their  uniforms,  those 
equally  of  the  British  and  the  banditti,  did  not  awaken  in  him 
any  syjnpathy  in  their  behalf  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem 
tliat  enemies  aloue  had  fallen,  and  the  inference  was  natural 
enough  that  they  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
friends  to  tlie  country. 

But  how  should  the  patriots  have  assailed  the  enemy  in  tin 
dwelling  whicli,  hitherto,  among  all  the  Americans,  had  been 
considered  sacred  ?  Even  though  it  had  been  made  their  place 
of  retreat  and  refuge,  such,  he  would  have  preferred  it  to  re- 
main, sooner  than  its  peaceful  and  pure  sanctuary  should  have 
been  dishonored  by  such  unholy  tokens.  But  the  more  serious 
concern  which  troubled  him,  arose  from  his  apprehensions  for 
Flora  and  her  grandmother.  He  hurried  through  the  several 
chambers,  calling  on  their  names.  Well  might  his  voice  thicken 
with  a  husky  hon-or,  as  he  heard  the  responses  onlj-  of  the 
deserted  apartments,  in  so  many  mocking  echoes.  At  length, 
when  be  was  most  miserable,  and  when,  in  his  further  search  in 
the  upper  chambers,  he  dreaded  lest  he  should  happen  on 
their  mangled  remai.^s.  his  ear  recognised,  or  he  fancied, 
an  .'j-iswer  in  those  ttnes  which  wore  thon  -loubly  dear  to  his 
senses. 

"  Flor-*,  .^nar  r?'.ori !"  he  criod  aloud,  but  with  a  i.ipidily  of 
utterance  which  almost  made  his  syllables  incoherent,  lest  he 
should  somehow  lose  the  repetition  of  the  sweet  assurance  which 
he  bad,  so  fiiutly  heard  before.      The  door  of  the  attic  wa". 
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thrown  open  in  the  next  instant,  and  the  voice  of  the  maiden 
siunraoned  him  to  her  presence. 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  with  a  fervor  which  could  not  be 
put  aside ;  which  no  mere  looks  of  reserve  could  discourage  or 
repulse  ;  nay,  under  circumstances  of  relief  to  the  maiden  which 
wrought  in  her  mind  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  his  supposed 
perfidy. 

"Thank  God,  you  are  safe!"  was  his  fervent  ejaculation; 
'  but  tell  me,  dear  Flora,  what  means  the  horrible  carnage  which 
has  taken  place  below  ?" 

"  Oh,  Clarence — your  brother!  Is  he  not  there — is  he  not 
among  the  slain  ?" 

"No!  he  is  not  among  them — what  of  him]  I  see  none 
among  the  slain  but  British  and  swoni  enemies." 

"  Then  they  have  made  him  prisoner — the  Black  Riders — 
thej'  made  the  assault  upon  the  house  because  he  was  in  it; 
their  avowed  purpose  being  to  execute  death  upon  him  as  a 
lebol." 

A  sad  smile  passed  over  the  lips  of  Clarence,  as  he  heard 
these  words,  and  his  liead  was  shaken  with  a  mournful  doubt. 

"  lie  has  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  Flora  !"  ho  rcjdicd,  "  but 
where  are  they  ?  How  long  is  it  since  this  dreadful  affair  took 
place." 

"  Scarce  an  hour.  The  horrible  strife  I  seem  to  hear  now. 
To  my  senses  it  is  scarcely  ended." 

"  Enough !  I  must  believe  you  then.  I  must  fall  upou  these 
bloodhounds  if  I  can.  Farewell,  dear  Flora — farewell,  for  a 
little  while." 

"  But  your  brother — remember.  Colonel  Conway,  that  he  m 
your  brotlier !" 

"  Colonel  Conway  !"  exclaimed  the  young  soldier,  with  a  sur- 
prise that  was  greatly  increased  as  he  beheld  the  looks  of  the 
speaker,  now  suddenly  cold  and  frozen. 

"  There  is  soinetldi.g  wrong,  Fl -.rf.,  I  perceive ;  and  it  all 
comes  from  tar.t  same  brother,  whose  r6'.r,.tionship  you  ."ri,  jt- 
anxious  to  hare  me  r?memb<;r.  Would  to  G:d  that  he  Vad  rt- 
mcrobercd  it.  But  I  will  oaT'j  Jiim  if  I  can.  You  may  be  right 
—he  may  be- in  da?ige.v.     Thogr;  bloody  wfetcliofi  -t.-onld  not 
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make  much  difference  between  friend  and  foe,  in  their  love  of 
strife  and  plunder.  But  meet  me  not  with  such  looks  when  I 
return." 

"  Fly,  if  you  would  save  him.  I  tremble,  Colonel  Conway, 
lest  you  should  be  too  late !" 

"  Colonel  Conway,  again  !  Flora  Middlcton,  you  have  again 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  slanderer.  There  must  be  an  ex- 
planation of  this,  dear  Flora." 

"There  shall  be,  but  fly  now,  if  yon  would  be  of  service — 
if  you  would  lessen  the  difficulties  of  that  explanation." 

"  Be  it  so !  I  leave  you.  Flora,  but  will  leave  a  few  trusty 
men  to  rid  yoiir  dwelling  of  these  bloody  tokens.  Meanwhile, 
spare  yourself  the  sight ;  keep  your  present  place  of  retreat, 
till  you  hear  my  voice.     Farewell." 

"  Farewell !" — the  word  was  uttered  by  Flora  with  emphatic 
feiTor.  From  her  heai-t  she  wished  him,  of  all  others,  to  fare 
well  !  She  looked  with  a  longing,  lingering  gaze  after  his  noble 
form,  so  erect,  so  commanding,  so  distinguished  in  all  its  move- 
ments, by  the  governing  strength  of  a  high  and  fearless  soul 
within. 

"  Can  such  a  presence  conceal  such  baseness  !"  she  murmured, 
as  she  returned  to  the  attic.  "  Can  it  be,  dear  mother?"  was 
the  apparently  unmeaning  expression  which  fell  involuntarily 
from  her  lips,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  bitter  anguish  in  the 
bosom  of  the  maternal  lady. 

ClaKence  Conway  immediately  set  his  troop  in  motion.  He 
detached  his  more  triisty  scouts  in  advance.  At  the  moment  of 
leaving  the  house,  he  had  no  sort  of  intelligence  which  could 
designate  the  position  of  the  Black  Riders,  or  even  assure  him 
of  their  near  neighborhood.  Not  an  individual  was  to  be  seen 
around  the  dwelling.  The  slaves  of  the  plantation,  at  the  first 
approach  of  the  conflict,  took  flight  to  the  swamp-thickets ;  and 
in  these  they  would  remain  until  long  after  the  storm  had  over- 
blown. 

Conway  moved  forward  therefore  with  the  greatest  caution. 
He  might  be  entering  an  ambuscade,  and  certainly  had  reason 
to  apprehend  one.'in  consequence  of  tho  sudden  flight  of  the 
banditti  from  tlie  mansion-house  before  they  h^id  sacked  it.    Tho 
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idea  that  Edward  Conway  had  anythuig  really  to  fear  from 
those  whom  he  too  well  knew  to  be  his  coiifedei'ates,  was  some- 
thing of  an  absurdity,  which  he  found  little  difficulty  in  dismis- 
sing from  his  mind.  He  rejoiced,  at  tlie  first  moment  of  receiv- 
ing the  intelligence,  that  his  brother  lived  —  that  he  liiid  survived 
the  fiercer  conflict  which  had  taken  place  betv\een  them. 

But,  an  instant  after,  and  he  .almost  regretted  that  such  was 
the  case.  It  was  his  duty  to  pursue  him  as  a  public  enemy, 
and  one  of  a  cast  so  atrocious  that,  he  well  know,  if  taken,  his 
life  would  probably  be  required  by  the  hands  of  the  summary 
avenger.  The  stem  justice  which  in  those  days  required  blood 
for  blood,  had  long  since  selected  the  fierce  chief  of  the  Black 
Riders  as  a  conspicuous  victim  for  the  gallows ;  and  Clarence 
Conway,  as  a  means  to  avoid  this  cruel  possibility,  issued  the 
sanguinaiy  orders  to  his  troop  to  show  no  quarter.  The  ten- 
dercst  form  of  justice  called  for  tlieir  extcrmiiuition  in  the  short- 
est possible  manner. 

This  resolve  was  made  and  the  command  given,  after  he  had 
been  advised  by  the  sconts  tliat  the  enemy  were  collected  in 
force  upon  an  open  groimd  on  the  river  bluff,  a  short  mile  aud  a 
half  above.  The  scouts  reported  tliat  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
appeared  among  tliem,  but  tliey  could  not  approach  sufficiently 
nigh  to  ascertain  its  particular  occasion  ;  having  retiimed,  in 
obedience  to  orders,  as  soon  as  they  had  traced  out  the  enemy's 
place  of  retreat.  They  also  conveyed  to  Conway  the  further  in- 
telligence that  they  might  have  gone  much  nearer  i\'ith  impu- 
nity— that  the  foe,  so  far  from  forming  an  ambush,  had  not,  in 
fact,  taken  the  usual  precautions  against  attack — had  not  thrown 
out  an}'  sentinels,  and  might  be  surprised  with  little  difficulty. 

Upon  hearing  this,  Clarence  Conwaj'  gave  orders  for  a  divis- 
ion of  his  force  into  three  equal  parties ;  one  of  which  was  de- 
spatched to  make  a  circuit,  and  gain  a  point  above  them  on  the 
river ;  a  second  was  ordered  to  traverse  the  river  banks  from 
below  ;  while  he,  himf-elf,  leading  on  tlie  third  division,  was  to 
burst  suddenly  upon  them  from  the  forest — the  nearest  point 
from  which  the  attack  could  be  made. 

These  orders  had  scarcely  been  given,  before  the  sound  of  a 
rifle  was  heard,  iu  the  direction  of  the  spot  where  the  outlaws 
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were  assembled,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  confused  clamor,  as 
of  many  voices.  Tliis  hurried  the  movement.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  that  shot  ?  Did  it  indicate  alarm  among  the  enemy  ? 
Were  they  apprized  of  his  approach  ?  Clarence  Conway,  in  all 
his  conjectures,  made  no  sort  of  approach  to  the  real  nature  of 
that  one  lifle-sliot,  and  yet  it  was  of  some  importance  to  him  and 
to  his  feelings.  It  rendered  a  portion  of  his  task  less  irksome, 
and  far  less  difficult. 

Silently,  he  led  the  way  for  his  division — not  a  bugle  sounded 
—  scarce  a  word  was  spoken^  and  the  jjarties  separated  on  their 
several  courses,  with  no  more  noise  than  was  unavoidable,  from 
the  regJilar  and  heavy  tread  of  their  horses'  feet.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  them,  perhaps,  that  the  banditti  which  they  sought 
were  only  too  busy  in  their  own  purposes  to  be  heedful  of  their 
foes  mitil  it  was  too  late.     But  let  us  not  anticipate. 

The  Black  Riders  lia<l  borne  their  victim,  with  slow  steps, 
upon  his  litter,  to  the  spot  which  had  been  chosen  for  his  last 
involuntary  act  of  expiation.  Their  advance  was  preceded  by 
that  of  our  old  friend,  the  watchful  scout,  John  Bannister.  Anx 
ions,  to  the  last  degree,  for  the  safety  of  the  ladies  of  the  bar- 
ony, he  had  tracked  the  steps  of  the  outlaws  to  the  asr.ault  upon 
the  dwelling — following  as  closely  upon  their  heels  as  could  be 
justified  by  a  prudential  regard  to  his  own  safetj'.  He  had  be- 
held so  nnich  of  the  conflict  as  could  be  comprehended  bj'  one 
who  was  compelled  to  miiintain  his  watch  from  a  distant  covert 
in  the  woods.  Tlie  cause  of  the  fight,  and  the  parties  to  it,  were 
ei^uaUy  inscrutable  to  him ;  ajid  this,  too,  added  not  a  little  to 
the  anxiety  whieli  filled  hLs  mind.  This  anxiety  grew  to  agony 
when  he  fliscovcred  that  the  defences  of  the  dwelUng  were 
Ijruken  down,  and  the  house  in  the  possession  of  the  banditti. 
The  fate  of  Flora  Middleton  was  in  their  hands,  and  he  was  im- 
potent to  serve  or  save  her.  Ilis  anguish  was  truly  indescriba- 
ble, as  it  was  nearly  insupportable. 

But  he  was  suddenly  aroused  from  its  indulgence,  when  he 
beheld  the  crowd,  "as,  leaving  the  house,  it  advanced  through 
the  gi-ounds  to  the  very  spot  in  the  woods  in  which  he  had  made 
his  hiding-place.  It  became  necessary  to  decamp ;  and  as  he 
Bped  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  cance  in  the  cus- 
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tody  of  the  landlord  and  Jacob  Clai-kson,  he  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  liiid  that  they  c.onthmed  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Somewhat  wondei-ing  at  this,  and  at  their  brief  delay  in  the 
dwelling  which  they  had  entered  after  so  obstinate  a  conflict, 
he  ordered  Mnggs  to  put  himself,  Clarkson  and  the  canoe,  into 
close  cover,  while  he,  advjincing  somewhat  upon  the  higher 
grounds  before  tliPTii,  could,  from  a  place  of  concealment,  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  prescribe  the  farther 
conduct  of  his  own  attendants. 

Ho  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  Black  liidors  brought  their 
prisoner  to  the  \ery  s})ot  where  the  body  of  j\rary  Clarkson  lay 
buried.  The  fainting  form  of  the  outlaw  chief  was  leaned 
agamst  the  head-board  which  the  devoted  Bannister  liad  raised 
to  her  memory ;  and,  as  the  anguish  following  the  transfer  of 
his  body  to  the  ground  from  the  door  on  which  it  had  been 
borne,  caused  Morton  to  open  his  eyes,  and  restored  iiim  to  con- 
wiousness,  the  letters  "  M.  C."  mot  his  first  glance ;  hut  their 
import  remained  imconjectured.  He  had  not  much  time  allowed 
him  for  conjectures  of  any  kind.  His  implacable  foe,  Stockton, 
stood  before  him  with  looks  of  hate  and  triumph  which  the 
prostrate  man  found  it  difficult  to  endiii'e,  but  utterly  impossible 
to  avoid. 

"  It  is  all  over  with  you,  Ned  Morton,"  s.aid  the  f  thcr.  "  Will 
you  beg  for  your  life — will  you  supplicate  me  for  mercy?'' 

A  smile  of  scorn  passed  over  the  lips  of  tho  outlaw. 

'  My  life  is  not  in  yom'  hands,"  he  repliei^ ;  "  and.  if  it  wjre, 
it  should  be  thnce  forfeit  before  I  shoiil^  acknowledge  your 
power  and  ask  your  mercy.  I  bid  yen  defi.".nco  to  the  last.  I 
look  upon  you  without  fear,  tl.ough  yntk  uDsup]'T>!3S<5d  loathing, 
as  I  quit  the  world ;  and,  in  this  w.^J•,  do  I  hr^Cl".  all  your 
I  '..'vlice." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  diew  the  little  stiLtto  suddenly 
from  his  bosom,  and  plunged  it  desperately,  and  with  aii  effort 
of  all  his  strength,  full  at  his  own  her.it.  But  the  blow  was 
baffled.  The  hand  of  Darcy,  who  h'vd  placed  himself  behind 
Morton  without  his  knowledge,  was  extended  at  the  moment, 
and  grasped  the  arm  which  impelled  the  weapon. 

'  Not  so  fast !"  cried  Stockton,  as  ho  wrested  the  dagger  from 
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his  liaud,  and  fliiug  it  from  him,  "  there's  no  cheating  the  halter. 
It's  a  destiny!" 

The  baflled  outlaw  writhed  him.self  about,  and  looking  round 
upon  Darcy,  with  a  bitter  smile,  exclaimed — 

"  May  your  last  friend  fail  you,  as  mine  has  done,  at  the  last 
moment !" 

A  fauitness  then  came  over  him,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  sank 
back  exhausted  upon  the  little  hillock  which  covered  Mary 
Clarkson.  Little  did  he  at  that  moment  conjecture  on  whose 
bosom  his  body  temporarily  found  repose. 

"  Up  with  him  at  once,"  cried  Stockton  ;  "  or  he  will  cheat  the 
gallows  at  last." ' 

An  active  brigand  then  ran  up  the  trunk  of  a  slender  water 
oak  that  stood  nighest  to  the  spot.  The  rope  was  flung  to  him 
and  fastened ;  and  two  of  the  banditti,  stooping  down,  raised 
the  fainting  outlaw  upon  their  shoulders,  while  the  noose  was  to 
be  adjusted.  As  his.  form  was  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
rest,  the  crowd  shouted  with  ferocious  exultation.  This  brought 
back  to  the  eyes  of  their  destined  victim,  a  portion  of  their 
former  fire.  He  recovered  a  momentary  strength.  He  looked 
round  upon  them  with  scorn.  He  felt  his  situation,  and  all  the 
shame,  and  all  the  agony — but  his  glances  were  full  of  life  and 
defiance,  and  his  cheeks  were  utterly  unblenching.  The  moment 
of  danger,  and  even  of  disgrace,  was  not  one  to  fill  his  fierce 
soul  with  apprehension. 

"  He'll  die  game  !"  muttered  John  Bannister,  who,  at  length, 
as  he  recognised  the  features  of  Edward  Conway,  began  to  con- 
jecture the  tmth,  and  to  comprehend  the  circumstances  which 
•wore  lately  so  inscrutable. 

"  He'll  die  game  ;  he's  got  some  of  the  good  blood  of  the 
Oonways  in  him,  after  all.  But  it's  a  mortal  pity  he  should  die 
so,  for  the  family's  sake.  It's  a  good  name,  and  he's  the  blood- 
kin  of  Clarence." 

The  scout  lifted  his  rifle,  as  he  thus  soliloquized.  The  evi- 
dent desire  to  interpose,  and  save  the  victim  from  one  "fate  by 
the  substitution  of  another,  was  strong  and  anxious  in  his  mind. 

"  But,  no  !" — he  said,  after  he  had  drawn  his  sight  upon  the 
pale  brow  of  the  oiitlaw.  — "  If  it's  to  be  done  at  all,  Jake  Clark- 
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son's  the  man  to  do  it.  He's  got  a  sort  of  right  to  Ned  Conway'g 
life.    Jake!  Jake!" 

He  called  up  the  desolate  old  man,  who,  on  the  lower  ground 
by  the  river,  had  not  seen  these  proceedings. 

"  Jake  !"  he  said — "  is  your  rifle  loaded?' 

"  Yes  !" 

"  Then  look,  man  !  —  there's  your  enemy — there's  Ned  Con- 
way— it's  him  that  they're  a-lifting  up  among  them  there.  I 
'spose  they  want  to  do  him  some  partic'lar  kind  of  honor,  but  it's 
jest  over  poor  Mary's  grave  !" 

The  words  were  electric  !  The  old  man  grasped  and  raised 
his  weapon.  He  saw  not  the  purpose  of  the  crowd,  nor  did  he 
pause  to  ask  what  was  the  sort  of  honor  which  they  were  dis- 
posed to  confer  upon  the  outlaw.  He  saw  kim  ! — his  face  only  ! 
That  he  knew,  and  that  was  enough.  A  moment  elapsed — 
but  one! — and  the  report  of  the  rifle  rang  sharply  along  the 
river  banks.  In  the  same  moment  the  men  who  were  lifting 
Edward  Morton  to  the  tree,  dropped  the  body  to  the  ground. 
The  work  of  death  was  already  done !  Their  efforts  were  no 
longer  necessary,  as  their  design  was  unavailing.  The  bullet 
had  penetrated  the  forehead  of  the  outlaw,  and  his  blood 
streamed  from  the  orifice  upon  the  still  fresh  mould  which  cov- 
ered the  victim  of  his  passions.  The  Black  Eiders  turned  to 
the  quarter  whence  the  shot  had  come,  but  the  boat  of  John 
Bannister,  bearing  himself  and  his  associates,  was  already  at 
siane  distance  from  the  shore. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  rage  of  Stockton  at  being  thus  defrauded  of  his  prey  at 
last,  though  violent,  was  of  no  effect.  He  discharged  his  own 
pistol  at  the  boat  which  contained  the  fugitives ;  an  idle  act, 
which  was  followed  by  a  like  discharge  from  some  twenty  of  his 
followers.  They  ni^ht  as  well  have  aimed  their  bullets  at  the 
moon.  John  Bannister  answered  them  with  a  sli.out  —  which, 
to  their  consternation,  found  an  echo  from  twenty  voices  in  the 
woods  behind  them.  They  turned  to  confront  an  unexpected 
enemy.  Clarence  Conway  was  already  upon  them.  His  little 
band,  in  advaiice  of  tlie  other  two  divisions,  begaw  the  fray  as 
soon  as  it  had  reached  within  striking  distance ;  and  the  sudden 
effect  of  the  surprise  compensated  well  for  the  inadequacy  of  the 
assailing  party.  The  broadsword  was  doing  fearful  execution 
among  the  scattered  banditti,  before  Stockton  well  knew  in  what 
direction  to  turn  to  meet  his  enemy. 

But  the  power  which  he  had  thus  so  lately  gained,  was  too 
sweet,  and  had  called  for  too  much  toil  and  dangey,  to  be  yield- 
ed witliout  a  violent  straggle ;  and,  if  mere  brute  courage  could 
liave  availed  for  his  safety,  the  outlaw  might  still  have  escaped 
the  consequences  of  his  mdiscretion.  He  rallied  his  men  with 
promptness,  enforced  their  courage  by  the  exhibition  of  his  own; 
and  his  numbers,  being  still  superior  to  the  small  force  which 
had  followed  Conway  through  the  woods,  the  effect  of  his  first 
onslaught  was  measurably  neutralized,  and  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict soon  grew  doubtful. 

But  it  did  not  long  remain  so.  The  division  from  below  soon 
struck  irj,  and  the  outlaws  gave  way.  They  Vroke  at  length, 
and  endeavored  to  find  safety  by  flying  up  tk^  banks  qf-  tim 
river ;  Ijut  here  they  were  met  by  a  tliird  divisiw  <?f  Conway's 
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squadron,  and  their  retreat  entirely  cut  ofi'.  Hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  assured  that  no  quarter  would  be  given  them,  they 
asked  for  none,  but  fought  and  died  upon  the  ground  to  which 
thej  had  been  forced. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Stockton  to  fall  under  the  sabre  of  Clar- 
ence Conway ;  while  Darcy,  leaping  into  tha  river,  perished  be- 
neath a  blow  from  the  clubbed  rifle  of  John  Bannister,  whose 
boat,  a  moment  after  touched  the  shore. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  rapturous  expressions  of  Ms  wild 
whoop  of  joy  at  tliis  unlooked-for  meeting.  Meeting  with  his 
friend  and  loader,  in  a  moment  of  such  complete  victory,  amply 
atoned  to  him  for  all 'the  trials,  risks  and  anxieties,  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed,  from  the  night  of  their  separation.  Not  one 
of  the  Black  lliders  escaped  the  conflict.  The  greater  number 
fell  beneath  the  swords  of  their  conquerors ;  but  some  few,  in 
their  desperation,  leapt  into  the  Congaree,  which  finally  engulted 
them  all.  Clarence  Conwajr,  after  the  close  of  the  conflict,  de- 
voted a  few  painful  moments  to  the  examination  of  the  bloody 
field.  But  John  Bannister  threw  himself  between  his  com- 
mander and  one  of  the  victims  of  the  day.  The  eyo  of  Clar- 
ence, searchingly  fell  on  that  of  his  follower ;  and  he  at  once 
divined  the  meaning  of  the  interruption. 

"  It's  here  then,  that  he  lies,  John  ?     How  did  he  die  ?" 

"  Yes,  Clarence,  there  he  is; — a  rifle  bullet  kept  off  a  worse 
ccnding.  He  died  like  a  brave  man,-though  it  mou't  be  he 
didn't  live  like  a  good  one.  Leave  the  rest  to  me,  Clarence. 
I'll  see  that  he's  put  decently  out  of  sight.  But  you'd  better 
push  up  and  see  Miss  Flora,  and  the  old  lady.  I  reckon  they've 
had  a  mighty  scary  time  of  it." 

"  I  thank  you,  John.  I  will  look  but  once  on  the  son  of  my 
father,  and  leave  the  rest  to  you." 

"  It's  <a  ragged  hole  that  a  rifle  bullet  works  in  a  white  fore- 
head, Clarence,  and  you'll  hardly  know  it ;  said  the  scout  as  he 
reluctantly  gave  way  before  the  approach  of  his  superior. 
Clarence  Conway  gazed  in  silence  for  a  space  upon  the  inani- 
mate and  bloody  form  before  him  ;  a  big  tear  gathered  slowly 
in  his  eyes ;  but  he  bnished  away  the  intruder  with  a  hasty 
band,  wHAe  he  turned  onco  more  to  meet  his  followers  who  were 
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slowly  gathering  in  the  back  ground.  He  felt,  even  at  that  mo- 
ment, a  cheering  sensation,  as  he  knew  that  his  brother  harl  fal- 
len by  another  hand  than  his.  That  pang,  at  least,  Avas  spared 
liim ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  cause  of  sorrow  was  comparatively 
slight. 

"  He  could  have  lived,"  he  murmured  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  bloody  spectacle — "  He  could  have  lived  only  as  a  dis- 
honoreii  and  a  suspected  man.  His  path  woidd  have  been 
stained  with  crime,  and  dogged  by  enemies.  It  is  better  tliat  it 
id  thus  !     May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul  !'■ 

Our  story  is  on  the  threshold  of  conclusion.  We  have  little 
more  to  say.  Flora  Middleton  and  her  lover  were  soon  recon- 
ciled, and  the  misunderstanding  between  them  easily  and 
promptly  explained.  Jacob  Clarkson  and  John  Bannister  were 
living  and  sufficient  witnesses  to  save  Clarence  Conway  the  ne- 
lessity  of  answering  for  huuself,  and  of  denouncing  his  late  kins- 
man. Between  unsophisticated  and  sensible  people,  such  as  we 
iiave  sought  to  make  our  lovers  appear,  there  could  be  no  possi- 
bility of  a  protracted .  session  of  doubts,  misgivings,  shynesses 
and  suspicions,  which  a.  frank  heart  and  a  generous  spirit,  could 
iiot  breathe  under  for  a  day,  but  which  an  ingenious  novelist 
Oduld  protract  through  a  term  of  years,  and  half  a  dozen  vol- 
ames.  In  the  course  of  a  brief  year  following  these  events,  the 
British  were  beaten  from  the  coimtry,  and  Clarence  and  Flora 
united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  The  last  was  an  event 
which  nobody  ever  supposed  v/a,s  regretted  by  either.  John 
Bannister  lived  with  them  at  the  barony,  from  the  time  of  their 
marrage,  through  the  pleasant  seasons  of  a  protracted  life.  Many 
of  our  readers  may  remember  to  have  seen  the  white-headed  old 
man  who.  in  his  latter  days,  exchanged  his  soubriquet  of  Supple 
Jack,  for  one  more  dignified,  though,  possibly,  less  popular  among 
the  other  sex.  He  was  called  "  Bachelor  Bannister,"  toward  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  and,  when  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies, 
did  not  quarrel  with  the  designation.  His  long  stories  about  the 
Revolution,  of  his  own  feats  and  those  of  Clarence  Conway,  were 
remembered  and  repeated  by  him,  with  little  variation,  to  the  last. 
In  this  he  differed  considerably  from  ordinary  chroniclers  of  the 
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old  sclinol,  siinplj',  perliaps,  because  his  stories  were  originally 
more  trntliftil,  and  liis  memory,  in  spite  of  Lis  years,  which  were 
"  frosty  yet  kindly,''  was  singularly  tenacious  to  the  end.  Our 
narrative  lias  been  compiled  from  particulars  chiefly  gainotl. 
though  at  second-hand,  from  this  veracious  source. 

.Jfihn  Bannister  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  eldest  son  cf 
Clarence  Conway  almost  as  good  a  marksman  with  the  rifle,  ami 
as  supple  a  forester,  as  he  himself  had  boon  in  his  better  days  ; 
and  his  dying  moments  were  consoled,  by  the  affectionate  ofliees 
of  those,  whom,  with  a  paternal  wisdom,  he  had  chosen  for  hi.-; 
friends  from  the  beginning.  It  may  be  stated,  «8  passant,  that 
Our  exquisite,  Mr.  Surgeon  Hillhouse,  neither  lost  his  life  nor  his 
wardrobe  in  the  conflict  at  Middleton  Barony.  He  survived  his 
wounds  and  saved  his  luggage.  His  self-esteem  was  also  pm 
served,  strange  to  saj',  in  spite  of  all  his  failures  with  the  sex. 
He  was  one  whom  Providence  had  wondrously  blessed  in  this 
particular.  Of  self-esteem  he  had  quite  as  many  garments,  if 
not  more,  than  were  allotted  to  his  person.  He  certainly  had 
a  full  and  fresh  suit  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
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